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CHAPTER  I. 


November  1. — TJp  at  dawn  to  proceed  to  Fuitehpore 
Sicrt.  Indeed^  fate  must  have  destiiied  us  to  try  all  sorts 
of  carnages,  for  the  one  that  was  to  take  us  on  this 
morning  had  to  be  drawn  by  a  camel.  There  was  the 
gharry  waiting  at  the  door  with  the  head  of  the  camel 
on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  coachee,  and  affording  an 
odditT  for  a  caricature  in  Punch.  But  it  is  the  extreme 
obedience  of  the  animal,  and  the  unflagging  equableness 
of  its  pace,  that  must  have  always  recommended  the 
camel  in  a  long  journey,  and  that  fast  wore  out  the  pre- 
judices which  had  been  at  first  felt  against  our  utterly 
strange  mode  of  travelling. 

In  passing  by  the  artillery  practice-ground,  we  were 
reminded  of  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Jodh  Bai,  that  at 
one  time  stood  there,  ranking  among  the  architectural 
curiosities  of  Agra.  But  *  the  walls  and  magnificent 
gateways  that  surrounded  it,  had  been  first  taken  away 
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and  8oId  by  a  thrifty  goTermnent/  and  then  the  tomb 
itself  was  experimentalized  upon  for  a  practical  lesson 
in  mining.  Ko  palliation  can  ever  be  urged  to  defend 
an  outrage  upon  the  dead — far  less  can  any  plea  extenu- 
ate the  act  of  blowing  up  into  the  air  the  remains  of  a 
woman^  no  other  than  Akber's  favourite  Sultana,  to 
whom  '  the  people  of  India  owed  much  of  the  good  they 
enjoyed  under  his  long  reign,  by  inspiring  not  only  her 
husband,  but  the  most  able  Mahomedan  minister  that 
India  has  ever  had,  with  feelings  of  universal  benevo- 
lence.' 

From  Agra  to  Futtehpore  Sicri  is  twenty-four  miles, 
or  a  good  six  hours'  drive  in  a  gharry.  '  The  whole 
way,'  says  Fitch,  *  resembled  a  market,  as  full  as  though 
a  man  were  still  in  a  town.'  To  confirm  this,  numer- 
oas  mosques,  tombs,  and  houses,  all  more  or  less  in. 
ruins,  still  occur  along  the  road.  But  much  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  turned  into  fields  for  rice  crops  and  the  growth  of 
other  staples. 

Futtehpore  Sicri  was  something  like  the  Windsor 
Palace  of  Akber.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  height  of 
a  himdred  and  fifty  feet,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  stone 
rampart  with  battlements  and  towers,  five  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. The  whole  extent  of  this  space,  in  its  present 
state,  is  one  scene  of  desolation,  strewed  more  or  less 
Avith  the  ruins  of  broken  columns,  walls,  gateways,  and 
porticoes,  in  huge  fragments  of  stone  and  masonry. 
Formerly,  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  low  coimtry 
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had  been  laid  out  in  an  extensive  artificial  lake^  twenty 
miles  of  circmnference,  the  dam  of  which  is  still  trace- 
able in  many  parts.  The  hill  at  first  was  little  fre- 
quented by  men,  and  on  its  top  lived  in  seclusion  a  hoary 
and  holy  yaA:»r,  under  the  name  of  Sheik  Salim.  But 
few  places  in  India  have  become  famous  xmder  more 
romantic  circumstances  than  Futtehpore  SicrL  The 
Emperor  Akber  was  of  an  age  verging  upon  thirty. 
He  was  then  monarch  over  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Hindoostan  Proper.  But  he  was  unhappy  on  the  score 
of  having  no  child  in  his  royal  household.  From  phy- 
sical causes,  little  understood  in  that  age,  all  his  off- 
spring died  in  their  infancy.  To  avert  such  domestic 
calamities,  parents  in  all  ages  have  either  sought  the 
aid  of  charms,  or  the  intercession  of  gods.  In  ancient 
Home,  the  ladies  wore  the  phallic  emblem  to  overcome 
their  sterilitj\  It  Wjas  a  mango-finiit,  given  by  a  Rishi 
to  Jarasindh's  father,  and  eaten  bj^  his  mother,  which 
begot  that  famous  Maghada  Prince  of  old.  To  this 
day,  very  often  do  barren  Hindoo  women,  and  those 
who  lose  their  children  in  the  cradle,  repair  to  the  most 
reputed  shrine  of  Shiva  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  by 
fasts  and  vigils  insure  his  blessings  for  progeny.  In 
the  place  of  gods,  ilaliomedan  saints  have  dispensed 
similar  favours  to  matrons  of  their  nation.  By  domestic 
afflictions,  the  greatest  minds  are  so  unnerved  as  to 
follow  the  practices  of  the  common  herd.  In  his  par- 
ental yearnings  for  a  son,  Akber  undertook,  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevalent  superstition  of  the  day,  a 
pilgiimage  to  the   shrine  of  Moinuddeen  of  Ajmere. 
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There  is  not  a  greater  name  in  the  category  of  Mahom- 
edan  sainthood  than  that  of  Moinuddeen>  who  was  a 
Persian  of  Cheeet,  but  whose  holy  dust  remains  in 
Ajmere.  To  make  such  a  pilgrimage^  it  is  a  necessary 
condition^  however,  for  its  efficacy,  that  the  pilgrim 
should  go  on  foot,  and  be  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Akber  himself  was  a  famous  walker,  who  could  travel 
on  foot  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  But  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  woman  to  accomplish  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  such  a  rate.  It  was, 
therefore,  broken  in  easy  stages  of  three  coss,  or  six 
miles  a  day.  That  the  begum  might  not  hurt  her  feet, 
carpets  were  spread  on  the  road.  That  her  purda- 
nashin  honour  might  not  suffer,  kdnndU  or  cloth- walls 
were  raised  on  each  side  of  the  way.  High  towers  of 
burnt  bricks  were  also  erected  at  each  stage,  to  mark 
the  places  where  they  rested  in  their  imperial  progress. 
In  this  manner  did  the  royal  pair  proceed  to  the  des- 
tination of  their  journey.  On  arrival  there,  the  Emperor 
made  a  supplication  to  the  saint,  who  at  night  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  recommended  him  to  go  and 
entreat  the  intercession  of  the  holy  old  man,  who  lived 
on  the  top  of  Sicri.  This  was  Sheik  SaUm,  then  ninety- 
six  years  of  age.  To  him  the  Emperor  came,  and  he 
was  assured  that  his  Begum  Jodh  Baie  would  be  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  would  live  to  a  good  old  age. 
The  Empress  happened  to  be  pregnant  about  the  time, 
and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  man's  hermit- 
age, till  the  promised  boy  was  born,  and  called  after  the 
hermit,  Mirza  Salim — ^the  future  Jehangeer  of  Indian 
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historj'.  They  show  you  to  tide  day  '  the  little  roof  of 
tiles,  close  to  the  original  little  dingy  mosque  of  the 
old  hermit,  where  the  Empress  gave  birth  to  Jehangeer/ 
By  himself,  the  hoary  Sheik  was  a  sufficiently  rener- 
able-looking  man,  but  he  now  appeared  doubly  or  trebly 
so  in  the  eyes  of  Akber,  who  thereafter  took  up  his  resid- 
ence at  Futtehpore  Sicri,  and  founded  a  magnificent  town 
upon  its  height.  By  building,  planting,  and  digging, 
the  rock  was  converted  into  a  scene  rivalling  the  splen- 
dours of  Agra.  Often,  from  the  glare  and  dust  of  that 
city,  did  Akber  retire  to  this  suburban  retreat,  to  breathe 
purer  air,  and  enjoy  lovely  rural  sights.  Here  were  his 
vast  stables,  his  hawking  establishments,  and  the  ken- 
nels of  his  dogs.  Here  was  the  stud  of  his  shikaree 
elephants.  Here  did  he  make  himself  jovial  with  his 
favourites,  and  spend  life  in  slippers.  And  here  always 
he  left  his  harem  when  he  set  out  on  his  expeditions. 
To  this  day  the  whole  hill  bears  marks  of  terraces, 
gardens,  wells,  cisterns,  and  palaces,  which  '  give  a 
more  melancholy  sense  of  desolation  than  ruins  that  ap- 
pear to  have  mouldered  away  under  the  natural  touch 
of  time.' 

The  most  striking  object  of  all  at  Futtehpore  Sicri  is 
a  colossal  gateway,  one  hundi'ed  and  twentj^  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  span  of  the  arch 
is  fortv  feet  broad,  bv  sixtv  feet  hiffh.  In  Sleeman's 
opinion,  *  the  beholder  is  struck  with  the  disproportion 
between  the  thing  wanted  and  the  thing  provided. 
There  seems  to  be  something  quite  preposterous  in 
forming  so  enormous  an  entrance  for  a  poor  diminutive 
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man  to  walk  through — an  entrance  under  which  ships 
might  sail.'  The  broad  flight  of  stone  stairs,  twenty- 
four  feet  high,  is  perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
It  is  however  getting  fast  dilapidated — the  annual  rains 
sweeping  down  the  hill  are  here  loosening  a  slab  and 
there  dislodging  another.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance,  is  engraven  on  stone  in  large  letters  standing 
in  bas-relief,  the  following  passage  in  Arabic :  *  Jesus, 
on  whom  be  peace,  has  said,  the  world  is  merely  a 
bridge ;  you  are  to  pass  over  it,  and  not  to  build  your 
dwellings  upon  it.' 

Kor  is  the  quadrangle  in  the  interior  a  less  grand 
affair,  being  a  square  of  576  feet  with  majestic  cloisters 
all  round.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  stands  the 
tomb  of  Sheik  Salim,  a  beautiful  modest  little  building, 
but  much  too  costly  over  a  hermit.  The  material  is  all 
fine  white  marble,  carved  with  a  tasteful  elegance. 
The  sarcophagus  is  enclosed  in  a  latticed  screen  of 
marble,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  To  the  left 
is  a  large  mosque,  surmounted  by  three  beautiful  white 
marble  domes.  The  old  Sheik  lived  to  see  the  grand 
works  completed.  He  died  at  the  notable  age  of  108 
years. 

The  Palace  of  Ahher. — It  is  dilapidated,  and  mutil- 
ated, and  reduced  to  a  desert,  full  of  ruins,  and  frag- 
ments of  pillars,  domes,  and  porticoes,  presenting  a  sad 
]jicture  of  departed  greatness.  Xear  the  Hati  Durwaza 
— a  huge  and  massive  gateway — are  seen  '  two  figures 
01  astonishing  elephants  of  the  natural  size,  carved  in 
btone  with  admirable  skill  and  tnith.'     Xot  far  from 
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this  is  a  tower^  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  bmlt,  according 
to  local  report,  of  elephant's  tusks, '  but  actually  of  com- 
position, moulded  and  enamelled  into  a  resemblance  of 
those  natural  substances.'  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  such  skilful  arts  of  the  Indians  have  perished. 
There  is  also  in  existence  a  beautiful  octagonal  pavilion, 
said  to  have  been  the  emperor's  private  study.  *  It  has 
three  large  windows  filled  with  an  excellent  tracer}'  of 
white  marble,  and  all  its  remaining  wall  is  carved  with 
trees,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  figures  of  difierent 
kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  of  considerable  merit  in  exe- 
cution.' By  Aurungzebe's  bigotry  the  birds  and  beasts 
have  been  disfigured,  as  savouring  of  idolatry.  Shade 
of  Aurungzebe!  why  did  you  spare  the  trees,  when 
they  too  are  worshipped  by  many  men  ? 

Nothing  is  so  great  a  curiosity  in  Futtehpore  Sicri 
as  the  raised  marble  floor,  which  Akber  used  as  a  dice- 
board,  while  women  were  his  coimters.  The  platform 
U  paved  in  squares  of  difierent  colours,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  dice-board.  *  Here,  as  legends  tell,  was  played  a 
"royal  game  of  goose,"  termed  pnchecsee,  the  pieces  in 
which  were  thirty-two  ladies  of  the  zenana,  sixteen  on 
each  side ;  the  emperor  sat  as  umpire ;  the  nobles  stood 
as  spectators ;  two  favoured  lords  who  had  been  selected 
as  combatants,  manceuvred  their  forces  with  all  the  skill 
and  attention  of  dice-jjlayers,  and  the  A-ictor  carried  ofi* 
the   thirty-two    damsels.'*      This    is    unparalleled   in 

•  The  following  account  of  Akber's  Pa chisi -board  i^  from  nn  oM 
Asra  periodical  : — *  The  game  is  usually  played  by  four  j^erf^ons,  each 
t :  whom  is  sujiplic-d  wiih  four  woodeu  or  ivory  ccue<,  v.hich  aie  called 
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history.  The  Kanee  of  Kayana  inTented  Chess  to 
beguile  the  martial  propensities  of  her  lord.  The  Pan- 
dara  princes  staked  away  their  wife,  and  the  throw  of 
the  dice  made  her  the  property  of  their  rivals.  "Rxm- 
jeet  Sing  challenged  General  Yentora  to  seduce  away 
a  Cashmerian  girl  from  his  zenana,  promising  to  put  no 
obstacles  in  the  way, — and  *  in  eight  and  forty  hours  the 
loTely  Lotus  (the  girl's  name)  was  transplanted  from 
her  royal  lover's  garden  to  the  Italian's.'  But  this 
game  of  Akber  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  well- 
known  Mahomedan  saying,  'that  women  have  no 
souls.' 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  whose  *  Pierian  spring' 
of  knowledge  is  the  Persian,  still  quote  many  of  the 
witty  sayings  of  Beerbul,  which  amused  the  court  of 
Akber.  But  the  impression  that  is  now  abroad  is,  that 
he  is  as  much  a  myth  as  the  Giaffir  of  Caliph  Haroun 
Al  Raschid.  Those  who  want  to  have  their  doubts  re- 
moved about  his  authenticity  may  come  and  see  '  a  small 
but  richly  ornamented  house,'  which  is  pointed  out  to 


'*got8,''  and  are  of  different  colours  for  distiDction.  Victory  cod- 
sistfi  in  getting  these  four  pieces  safely  through  all  the  squares  of  each 
rectangle  into  tlie  vacant  place  in  the  centre, — the  difficulty  being, 
that  the  adversaries  take  up  in  the  same  ^-ay  as  pieces  are  taken  at 
backgammon.  Moving  is  regulated  by  throwing  "cowries,'*  whose 
apertures  falling  uppermost  or  not,  affect  the  amount  of  the  throw  by 
certain  fixed  rules.  But  on  this  Titanic  board  of  Akber's  wooden  or 
ivorj-  "gots"  would  l>e  lost  altogether.  Sixteen  girls,  therefore, 
dressed  distinctively — say  four  in  red,  four  in  blue,  four  in  white, 
four  in  yellow — were  trotted  up  and  doT^Ti  the  squares,  taken  up  by 
an  adverfiar>%  and  put  back  at  the  beginning  again  ;  and  at  last,  after 
many  difficulties,  four  of  the  same  colour  would  find  themselves  gig- 
gling  into  their  dojtattai  together  in  the  middle  space,  and  the  game 
was  won.* 
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have  been  the  residence  of  Beerbul  in  Futtehpore 
SicrL 

November  2. — To  Secundra.  On  the  road  to  that 
place  are  still  met  with  a  few  of  the  Badshahi  conhmin^ 
arsy  or  milestones.  In  form,  they  are  solid  circular 
stone  obelisks,  little  larger  than  our  usual  milestones. 
The  coshminars  were  put  up  to  mark  the  ancient  Mogul 
royal  road  in  India,  at  the  distance  of  every  two  miles. 
Near  each  of  them  was  stationed  a  watch-tower,  to 
afford  security  to  travellers.  The  road  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  from  Agra  to  Lahore.  Trees, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  had  been  transported  from 
the  nearest  woods  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  and  planted 
to  shade  the  way.  There  were  serais  to  halt  for  the 
emperors  in  their  royal  progresses,  and  wells  at  frequent 
intervals  for  the  drink  of  passengers  as  well  as  for  the 
irrigation  of  crops.  Tavemier  often  safely  traversed 
this  road  with  his  diamonds.  Bemier,  too,  bears  a 
testimony  to  its  state  of  efficiency.  Fanciful  as  is  the 
description  of  *  Lalla  Rookh's '  progress,  it  has  enough 
of  truth  to  give  an  idea  of  the  imperial  route  of  the 
Moguls.  It  is  not  very  improbable,  that  on  such  a 
highway,  guarded  by  patrols  almost  within  hail  of  each 
other,  a  purse  of  gold  may  have  been  exposed  and  foimd 
untouched  on  the  next  day,  to  justify  the  boasts  of 
Oriental  historians. 

The  name  of  Secundra  is  probably  from  Secunder 
Lodi.  The  best  part  of  the  town  is  now  a  wide-ex- 
tended scene  of  ruin,  telling  the  mournful  tale  of  the 
Rebellion.     Only  a  solitary  man  was  ploughing  the 
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fields  alongside  the  road,  and  two  little  boys  came  rim- 
ing on  their  nimble  legs  from  a  grove  at  the  rattling 
noise  of  our  ghany.  In  Secundra  sleeps  the  Great 
Akber  his  last  sleep  of  mortalit3\  The  quadrangle  of 
his  mausoleum  is  enclosed  by  high  embattled  walls,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  which  there  are  four  octagonal 
minarets  at  the  four  corners,  and  four  colossal  gateways 
on  the  four  sides.  The  space  within  is  laid  out  in 
walks,  flower-beds,  oi'angeries,  and  groves  of  mango. 
There  is  the  graceful  tamarind  as  well  as  the  mourning 
c}T)ress  to  diversify  the  scene.  It  was  a  lovely  mom, 
and  the  spot  was  delightful  with  verdure.  The  branches 
of  the  lime  and  citron  were  pendant  \\'ith  crimson  fruits. 
ITie  shrubberies  exhaled  a  sweet  perfume,  and  the 
silence  brooding  over  the  place  had  a  solemn  effect.  The 
mausoleum  is  quite  a  sovereign  building  in  its  magni- 
tude and  splendour.  There  seems  to  be  stamped  on  it 
that  air  of  tranqxiil  majesty,  which  so  much  distin- 
guished Akber  in  his  character  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance.  It  is  as  if  the  architect  has  exerted  his 
utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  impressing  the  emperor's 
features  upon  it— of  making  it  the  medium  to  reflect 
an  image  of  his  person,  and  possibly  a  type  of  his  mind. 
The  noble  structure  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  strongly- 
built  and  stalwart  man,  which  his  Majesty  had  been — 
*  with  a  verj'  agreeable  expression  of  countenance  and 
captivating  manners.'  The  building  is  four  stories 
high,  on  a  pyramidal  principle — each  story  diminishing 
in  ciiTumference  and  height  towards  the  top,  till  at  the 
apex  it  teiminates  in  a  terrace  of  the  utmost  grandeur. 
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The  towers  at  the  comers  rise  in  tiers,  crowned  with 
the  most  elegant  of  cupolas.  They  are  many  of  them 
enamelled,  and  the  number  of  the  principal  towers  is 
fourteen,  to  correspond  with  the  fourteen  soubahs  of 
Akber's  empire.  They  are  said  to  have  had  a  name 
each  bestowed  upon  them,  after  the  soubah  they  were 
meant  to  represent.  Under  this  view,  the  mausolemn 
furnishes  to  posterity  a  miniature  of  the  court  and 
empire  of  Akber.  The  first  and  farthest  towers  stand 
for  the  remote  soubahs  of  Bengal,  Cashmere,  Ghizerat, 
and  Scinde.  The  next  higher  ones  are  those  that  were 
in  a  closer  proximity  to  Agra.  The  terrace  itself  re- 
presents the  seat  of  the  Emperor.  It  takes  a  delightful 
hold  on  the  imagination  to  view  the  building  in  this 
light — that  we  were  told  to  do  by  the  Mussidjnan  at- 
tendants acting  as  our  ciceroni.  In  death,  as  in  life, 
Akber  is  seen  to  hold  his  state.  There,  by  a  stretch  of 
the  fancy,  may  you  see  in  those  graceful  towers, — 
which  are  meant  for  the  soubahs,  and  the  soubahs  for 
their  soubahdars, — ^Aziz,  the  Khani  Khanan,  the  Rajah 
ilaun  Sing,  the  Rajah  Toder  JIuU,  and  the  other  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire,  to  surround  their  royal  master, 
each  in  his  respective  grade — while,  on  the  terrace 
above,  as  on  his  throne,  sits  Akber  presiding  over  them 
all.  Uercin  lies  the  secret  chann  of  this  superb  tomb. 
The  works  of  art  are  perfect  only  when  to  them  is  im- 
parted! a  inea:rLng — when  upon  them  is  imprinted  the 
reflex  of  an  object  to  speak  itself  in  a  mute  eloquence 
t  J  the  spectators.  The  imperial  sepulchre  designed  by 
^Vkber,  and  completed  by  Jehangeer,  is  admirably  con- 
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Btmoted  to  perpetuate  a  durbar-scene  of  the  Great 
Mogxil. 

The  square  terrace  on  the  top  has  the  most  princely 
magnificence.  Nothing  but  beautiful  white  marbles 
enter  into  its  composition.  The  sides  are  btiilt  up  in 
walls  of  light  and  exquisite  lattice-screens  of  the  same 
material.  Through  their  apertures^  the  meandering 
Jumna  breaks  in  upon  the  sight.  The  inscriptions 
which  run  all  round  the  frieze  are  panegyrical  tran- 
scripts from  the  Akbemameh  of  Abul  Fazil.  In  the 
middle  of  the  terrace  is  the  Emperor's  cenotaph  of  pol- 
ished white  marble,  carved  with  elegant  flower-wreaths, 
and  the  name  and  titles  of  Akber  in  Arabic.  The  slab 
is  also  beautifully  inscribed  with  the  *Now  Nubbey 
Nam ' — ^the  ninety  names  or  attributes  of  God  from  the 
Koran.  Formerly,  the  terrace  was  hung  over  with  a 
gorgeous  awning  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels. 
It  was  too  rich  a  temptation  for  the  Jaut,  who  took  it 
away  in  the  days  of  his  ascendancy.  Since  then,  the 
terrace  has  remained  open,  commimicating  with  the 
overhanging  firmament,  and  letting  in  the  light  of  its 
luminaries.  It  is  as  if  the  eye  of  the  Divinity  looks 
down  upon  the  man,  whose  reign  was  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind. 

Inside  the  galleries  and  cloisters,  the  gloss  of  the 
plastering  is  so  excellent  as  to  vie  with  the  polish  of 
marbles.  In  places  it  is  defaced  with  scratches  of 
names  by  those  who  have  been  too  fond  of  recording 
their  visit.  There  was  one  name  which  had  been 
\nitten  in  huge  English,  with  charcoal.     The  characters 
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had  become  fEunt  and  illegible — so  the  poor  man,  who 
had  thought  fit  '  to  attach  himself  to  a  mighty  body 
and  plough  with  him  the  vast  ocean  of  time,  like  bar- 
nacles on  the  hull  of  the  Great  Easterriy  has  been  at 
last  doomed  to  that  very  oblivion  from  which  he  wits  so 
anxious  to  have  himself  rescued. 

Through  a  long  narrow  passage,  gradually  inclining 
towards  a  deep  vault  under  the  centre,  lies  the  way  to 
the  actual  tombstone  which  covers  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  dead.  The  subterranean  chamber  is  dimly 
lighted,  and  filled  with  that  '  silence,  how  profound,'  in 
which  the  least  noise  startles  echo  to  break  foilh  into 
the  most  solemn  reverberations.  The  tomb  is  of  the 
finest  white  marble,  plain  and  unadorned,  as  all  true 
greatness  loves  to  be,  and  as  Akber  was  wont  to  appear 
in  life  amidst  surrounding  splendour.  It  exactly  cor- 
responds in  position  with  the  cenotaph  that  is  on  the 
terrace  above.  There  appears  on  the  unomamented 
slab  no  other  inscription  than  that  of  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  Emperor.  The  large  massy  sarcophagus  measures 
the  length  of  the  tall  and  stalwart  man  that  Akber  had 
been.  One  feels  the  hallowed  spot  as  impregnate  with 
the  spirit  of  his  dej)arted  majesty, — and  no  man  can 
approach  and  stand  by  his  grave  without  a  respectful 
homage  to  his  manes,  and  solemn  reflections  on  the 
ultimatum  of  human  greatness.  *  Considering  all  the 
circumstance  of  time  and  place/  says  Sleeman,  *  Akber 
has  always  appeared  to  me  among  sovereigns  what 
Shakespeare  was  among  poets  ;  and  feeling  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  I  reverenced  the  marble  slab  that  covers  his 
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bones  more,  perhaps,  than  I  Bhould  that  over  any 
sovereign  with  whose  history  I  am  acquainted.' 

Lord  Bacon  thought  Julius  Csesar  to  be  the  most 
complete  character  in  all  history.  Had  he  lived  in  our 
age,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  expressed  that 
opinion  in  favour  of  Akber,  one  of  those  prodigies  of 
nature  which  appear  on  the  earth  at  the  interval  of 
many  centuries.  The  Judishthira  of  Hindoo  history 
has  been  inmiortalized  rather  as  the  ideal  of  a  philo- 
sophical prince,  than  an  actual  model  king  for  the  imi- 
tation of  sovereigns.  The  fame  of  Akber  recalls  to 
mind  the  pod  of  musk  which  his  father  broke  and  dis- 
tributed among  his  followers,  to  make  the  customary 
presents  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  with  the  fond  wish  of  a 
parent  that  the  boy's  fame  might  be  diffused  through 
the  world  like  the  odour  of  that  perfume.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  his  '  thoughts  were  heard  in  heaven,' 
and  his  wishes  fulfilled  beyond  the  utmost  expectations. 

Only  two  old  Mussulmans  now  attend  upon  the 
monarch,  at  whose  behest  a  hundred  thousand  swords 
had  often  leapt  into  the  air  from  their  scabbards.  The 
duty  of  these  men  is  to  read  the  daily  prayers  over  the 
dead  and  to  show  the  cheragh  at  night — to  light  *  the 
laraps  in  a  sepulchre.'  Their  grey  beards  are  well  suited 
to  the  gra-v-ity  of  their  task,  and,  as  ciceroni  of  the  place, 
they  possess  the  necessarj*  fund  of  intelligence. 

In  the  outer  verandah  are  two  small  sepulchres,  of 
Akber's  two  grandsons,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
They  seem  to  keep  company  with  their  grandfather, 
who  was  so  very  fond  of  children.     Beyond  the  quad- 
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rangle  lie  the  tombs  of  omralis  and  officers,  who,  serring 
in  life,  at  last  gathered  themselves  to  sleep  round  their 
beloved  sovereign. 

In  1805,  two  British  dragoons  found  comfortable 
lodgings  in  this  immense  mausoleum.  The  horses  used 
to  be  tethered  in  the  splendid  garden.  The  troopers 
ate,  and  slept,  and  pursued  their  sports  among  the 
tombs.  Could  the  mighty  men  of  old  have  started  into 
life,  they  would  have  been  amazed  to  hear  sounds  and 
behold  sights  most  strange  and  marvellous  to  their 
ears  and  eyes — they  would  have  wondered  to  see  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  danced  attendance  upon 
them  with  bribes  of  diamonds  for  the  favour  oi  bl  firman 
to  erect  a  little  factory  turned  into  masters  of  the  land, 
and  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  their  own  descendants.  It  is 
but  justice,  however,  to  the  men,  that  though  they  were 
rough  dragoons,  unused  to  the  mood  of  relishing  or 
reverencing  works  of  art,  they  had  the  English  feeling 
of  resj^ect  for  the  dead,  and  oflEered  no  violence  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  tomb — lea%"ing  the  marble  slabs  and  or- 
namented niches,  the  carvings  and  mosaic  pavements, 
and  the  cupolas  and  minarets,  uninjured  and  entire. 

Three  days  ago,  there  had  come  hither  a  party  of 
gentlemen  to  amuse  themselves  in  exercises  upon  a 
subject  fully  worth  photographing.  The  Secimdrn,  by 
which  name  the  tomb  is  commonly  known,  does  not 
receive  from  travellers  the  same  justice  that  is  often 
done  to  the  Taj.  Xo  doubt,  the  latter  has  by  far  a 
decided  superiority,  but  not  so  as  to  throw  the  other 
entirelv  into  the  shade.     The  two  have  their  own  re- 
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spective  merits.  In  the  Secundra,  the  emperor  is  con- 
jxired  up  as  standing  in  a  serene  majesty,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  state  about  him.  In  the  Taj, is  contem- 
plated the  image  of  a  superlative  beauty,  angelic  and 
undying  in  her  charms. 

The  homage  that  is  paid  to  greatness  seems  to  be 
as  much  a  law  in  the  moral  world  as  the  attraction  of 
smaller  bodies  by  larger  ones  is  a  law  in  the  physical 
world.  Indeed,  something  like  a  fascination  holds  a 
man  to  the  spot  where  sleeps  the  greatest  monarch 
of  all  history  alone  in  his  glory.  *  The  idea  of  van- 
quishing time  by  a  tomb,'  says  Chateaubriand,  '  of  sur- 
viving generations,  manners,  laws,  and  ages,  by  a  cofi&n, 
could  not  have  sprung  from  a  vulgar  mind.'  By  it, 
the  dead  makes  himself  a  contemporary  with  the  gener- 
ations of  future  ages.  Though  it  is  now  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  the  mortal  remains  of  Akber  have 
been  consigned  to  the  grave,  and  that  a  heavy  mass  of 
marble  presses  upon  them  with  its  weight,  still  he  may 
be  fancied  as  surviving  to  this  day,  and  filling  the  spot 
with  his  august  presence.  But  the  solitude  and  still- 
ness of  death  are  around  him — and  leaving  his  Majestj'^ 
to  sleep  out  undisturbed  his  sleep  of  eternity,  we  took 
our  last  look  at  the  mausoleum,  and  made  our  exit  from 
the  spot. 

Mtiiiee  Beguni^s  Tomb. — There  was  in  Alvber's  harem  a 
European  lady  of  the  name  of  Munee  Begum.  Probably 
she  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Government  of  Goa  on  the 
request  of  the  Emperor, — or  that  the  Catholic  Padres  of 
that  city  thought  the  most  useful  missionary  who  could 
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be  sent  to  Agra  would  be  a  handsome  woman  of  their 
race  and  faith  to  win  over  the  Emperor  to  Christianity 
by  the  persuasion  of  fidr  lips.  The  Emperor  survived 
his  Lusitanian  mistress,"  and  showed  his  affection;  for 
her  memory  by  erecting  over  her  remains  a  handsome 
tomb  at  Secundra.  In  this  tomb  was  located  for  many 
years  the  Press  of  the  Church  Mission  Society,  and  its 
premises  afforded  shelter  to  300  orphans  in  the  famine 
of  1838. 

In  proceeding  from  Secundra  to  Muttra,  the  most 
careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  indications  of 
a  poorer  country  than  any  left  behind.  The  region 
spreads  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  expanse  imder  the 
sky,  unenlivened  by  any  grazing  cattle,  or  rich  sheets 
of  cultivation,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  happy  little  vil- 
lage-communities. There  are  few  of  those  umbrageous 
topes,  which  enrich  the  prospect  of  an  alluvial  land  with 
their  luxuriant  boughs  and  foliage.  The  soil  is  partially 
of  a  sandy  nature,  and  all  herbage  has  a  stunted  growth. 
The  crop  on  the  ground  was  a  decided  failure — the  thin 
sallow  stalks  standing  several  inches  apart  each  from  its 
neighbour.  This  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  more  to 
the  imusual  drought  this  season  than  to  other  causes. 
But  the  striking  local  changes  cannot  be  mistaken  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  the  country,  which  further 
westward  has  terminated  in  a  wide  sea  of  sand — never 
so  pithilj"  described  as  in  the  memorable  words  of  Shere 
Shah,  '  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  empire  of  India  for  a 
handful  of  millet.* 

VOL.  II.  2 
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Nor  lees  does  the  trayeller  happen  to  find  himself 
among  a  race  of  people,  differing  from  the  other  Indians 
as  widely  in  their  moral  as  in  their  external  character- 
istics—the transition  of  a  country  being  never  without 
a  transition  of  its  people.  Next  to  the  Bengalee,  the 
Beharee,  the  Khottah,  and  the  Doabee>  is  the  turn  of 
the  Jaut,  whose  Hindoo  or  Oetic  origin  is  yet  an  unde- 
cided question.  But  aU  accounts  agree  in  'representing 
him  as  having  originally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  subsequently  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chumbtd  and  Jumna.  It  has  been  his  lot  to  live  alwa3rs 
under  an  ungenial  climate,  and  to  combat  with  the 
sterility  of  a  sandy  soil.  He  is,  therefore,  a  marauder 
as  much  by  necessity  as  by  his  antecedents.  Physical 
causes  sufficiently  account  for  the  ethnic  variety  and 
dissimilarity  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Jaut, 
which  are  erroneously  thought  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  his  non-Hindoo  origin.  .  The  Mogul's  difficult)^  be- 
came the  Jaut^s  opportimity,  and  the  latter  rose  to  that 
wealth  and  power  which  gradually  brought  on  his  fusion 
into  the  Hindoo  nationality.  He  has  yet,  however, 
many  of  his  original  peculiarities  to  single  him  out  from 
the  rest  of  his  nation.  The  people  of  the  Doab  have  for 
the  most  part  well-formed  features.  The  rude  Jaut  has 
a  coarse,  mean  physiognomy. 

The  thinness  of  cultivation  is  always  an  evidence  of 
a  thin  population.  In  the  Doab,  the  calamity  of  a 
famine  is  yet  looming  in  the  distance.  But  in  the 
countrj'  hereabouts,  the  distress  has  already  made  its 
appearance.      The   roads  have  become   insecure   after 
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nightfall.     More  than  one  instance  of  solitary  pedestri- 
ans having  met  with  mishap  has  occurred. 

Halfway  on  the  road-side  stood  a  little  solitary  hut, 
before  which  we  stopped  the  gharry  to  procure  some 
water.  The  owner  was  not  at  home  to  answer  to  our 
call.  There  came  out  a  little  lad  at  the  door  to  hear  us, 
while  a  woman  sat  peeping  from  a  comer  at  our  strange 
faces.  On  making  known  our  errand,  she  hastily  got 
up  to  fetch  us  a  lotah  of  water.  The  woman  was  healthy 
and  stout.  But  the  sore  red  eyes  of  the  boy  told  of  his 
suffering  from  ophthalmia — the  common  disease  of  a 
dry  climate  and  soil,  generally  afflicting  children.  There 
was  another  little  boy,  hardly  a  twelvemonth  old,  whom 
the  woman  took  out  from  her  breast.  The  poor  little 
thing  could  scarcely  open  his  eyes,  and,  unable  to  stand 
any  sunlight,  gave  a  scream. 

In  a  tally-ho  and  four  were  passing  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  towards  Agra.  It  entered  into  the  head 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  play  a  prank  of  big-folkism, 
by  waving  his  long  whip  over  our  companion-gharrj'. 

Encountered  a  body  of  itinerant  Chowbay-Pandas 
from  Muttra,  on  the  look-out  for  pilgrims.  No  sooner 
did  the  approach  of  our  gharry  betray  us  to  the  Hin- 
doos than  they  gave,  us  chase,  and  kept  running  along 
by  the  side  of  our  carriage.  In  vain  we  feigned  our- 
selves from  Ch)i$iiangfmge,  and.  assumed  sham  names  to 
make  them  give  up  their  pursuit.  Rather  the  humour 
gave  them  a  zest  to  persist  in  it  the  more. 

The  suburbs  of  Muttra  were  announced  in  the  dis- 
tance by  the  thickening  belt  of  topes  and  other  planta- 
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tions  that  usually  surround  the  site  of  a  human  abode. 
The  cantonments,  scattered  over  an  extensive  plain,  next 
caught  the  eye, — and  then  the  town  itself  was  full  in 
sight.  From  reminiscences  of  Mogul  antiquity,  we  are 
now  to  enter  the  region  of  Hindoo  antiquity.  A  reader 
of  the  nineteenth  century — ^^-ho  is  a  thorough  practical 
man,  and  keeps  a  profession  little  connected  with  the 
indulgence  of  a  classical  humour,  and  is  always  under  a 
tugging  at  his  heart-strings  by  wife  and  children — turns 
pale  at  the  word  antiquity.  He  has  had  enough  of 
plunging  aft«r  plunging  into  it,  and  would  fain  rest 
awhile  from  duckings  into  '  a  sea  without  bottom  and 
shore — ^in  which  he  has  fished  long,  but  has  not  found 
any  pearl.'  *  But  we  are  not  exploring  either  an  El 
Dorado  or  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  and  have  not  to  tell 
of  any  '  antres  vast,'  or  of  *  hills  whose  heads  do  touch 
heaven,'  or  '  of  cannibals,  and  anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,' — to  hear 
all  which  not  only  a  Desdeuiona,  but  many  mustachioed 
men  would  seriously  incline.  India  has  been  explored, 
and  examined,  and  written  upon,  till  the  subject  has 
been  left  threadbare.  In  the  age  also  that  we  live  in, 
thinffs  2:0  on  so  re<?ulated  bv  a  clockwork  Government 
as  to  leave  no  margin  for  any  *  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,' — or  *  hair-breadth  escapes*  from  the 
mouth  of  a  tiger  or  the  hands  of  a  brigand.  The  reader 
must  either  bid  us  good-bye,  or  give  up  his  horror  of 
another  dip  into  antiquity.  But  business  always  before 
pleasure :  one  of  our  first  inquiries  was  for  the  shelter 
*  Firdouei's  satirical  description  of  Mabmood*8  Court  of  Ghizni. 
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of  a  roof  and  a  breakfast.  The  day  was  near  noon  ;  the 
road  had  begrimed  ns  with  dust ;  the  sun  was  penetrat- 
ing to  our  very  bones — ^what  has  a  man  to  do  with  sen- 
timent, when  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  a  bath  and 
breakfast  ?  The  native  Sub- Assistant  Surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  Muttra  Dispensary  was  a  Baboo  from  Bengal 
To  him  we  repaired,  and  he  was  glad  to  receive  us  under 
his  roof,  and  entertain  us  with  every  hospitality.  Not 
more  was  the  East  India  Company  indebted  to  sons  of 
Esculapius  for  their  first  factories  in  India,  than  we  for 
our  breakfasts  and  dinners  in  our  tour  to  the  North- 
West. 

Muttra  boasts  almost  as  high  an  antiquity  as  any  city 
in  India.  It  is  the  Sursena  of  Valmiki  and  Menu,  the 
Methora  of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  and  the  Mo-thou'lo  of 
Hwen  Thsang.  Long  before  Kimsa  reigned  or  Krishna 
was  bom,  Muttra  was  a  jimgly  tract  occupied  by  the 
aboriginal  Dwaitas,  who  were  probably  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mairs  and  Meenas  of  our  day.  Their  king,  contem- 
porary with  Rama,  was  Lubbun.  This  Dwaita  king 
must  have  been  a  more  substantial  power  than  a  Santhal 
chieftain  of  the  present  day,  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
great  Aryan  monarch  of  the  Solar  House.  But  he  fell  in 
the  war  with  an  enemy  of  superior  genius  and  resources, 
and  his  kingdom  was  annexed  to  form  a  part  of  ancient 
Aryaverta,  It  was  at  this  early  period,  that  Satrughima, 
the  brother  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Rama  with  the 
expedition  against  Lubbun,  first  laid  the  foimdations  of 
the  city,  which  stands  on  our  map  under  the  name  of 
Muttra.     In  a  subsequent  age,  there  ruled  here  a  king 
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called  Sura — the  father  of  Koonti  and  Tasudeb,  from 
whom  the  people  of  his  kingdom  became  known  under 
the  name  of  Sursenii,  and  his  capital  under  that  of  Sur- 
sena.  The  next  account  of  Muttra  is  blended  with  the 
histories  of  Eunsa  and  Krishna^  whose  names  are  so 
familiar  to  every  Hindoo  from  his  boyhood. 

That  the  great  Brahminical  city  of  Muttra,  and  the 
sacred  birth-place  of  Krishna,  had  once  and  for  many 
centuries  been  a  heretic  Buddhistical  city,  is  a  fact 
known  to  not  a  single  YishnuTite,  and  which  would 
never  be  believed  by  a  Chowbay  in  his  five  senses  as 
authentic.  In  the  time  it  had  been  visited  by  Fa  Hian 
there  were  seven  great  stupas  or  towers  containing  the 
relics  of  Buddha  and  his  principal  disciples,  and  twenty 
monasteries  with  three  thousand  monks.  Fa  Hian  and 
his  companions  'halted  at  Muttra  for  a  whole  month, 
during  which  time  the  clergy  held  a  great  assembly  and 
discoursed  upon  the  law.  After  the  meeting  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stupa  o/Sartputra,  to  which  they  made  an 
offering  of  all  sorts  of  perfumes,  and  before  which  they 
kept  lamps  burning  the  whole  night.*  In  Hwen 
Thsang's  time,  the  number  of  towers  and  monas- 
teries was  the  same,  but  that  of  the  monks  had  been 
reduced  to  2000.  The  king  and  his  ministers  were  all 
zealous  Buddhists.  The  three  great  fasts  of  the  year 
were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  There 
were  '  processions  carrj-ing  flying  streamers  and  stately 
parasols,' — ^while  *  the  mists  of  perfumes  and  the  showers 
of  flowers  darkened  the  sun  and  moon.'  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  Buddhism,  the  number  of  Brahminical  tem- 
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pies  was  five  only.  It  is  not  told  whether  the  gods 
worshipped  in  those  temples  were  images  of  Vishnn  or 
of  Krishna,  or  emblems  of  Shiva,  to  enable  us  to  know 
whether  the  modified  worship  of  Yishnu  in  the  character 
of  Krishna  had  already  commenced.  But  though  Budd- 
hism was  apparently  so  fiourishing,  it  must  be  considered 
to  have  really  begun  to  wane,  and  that  the  zeal  of  the 
people  of  Muttra  must  have  lessened  considerably,  when 
in  the  interval  of  time  from  Fa  Hian's  visit  to  that  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  the  body  of  monks  had  been  so  materially 
reduced  as  to  two- thirds  of  their  number.  Indeed,  that 
secession  of  the  Buddhists  had  commenced,  which  gra- 
dually culminating  in  their  downfall,  made  Puranism 
flourish  in  a  progressive  ratio,  and  covered  the  face  of 
Muttra  by  the  tenth  century  with  Brahminical  temples 
popping  from  aU  sides. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  is  a  long  and  lofty 
earthen  mound,  resembling  the  spur  of  a  low,  diminutive 
hill.  The  vast  and  solid  mass,  overgrown  with  grass 
and  herbage,  wears  the  usual  venerable  appearance  of  an 
ancient  pile  of  ruins.  Fragments  of  stone  and  brick 
protrude  ftx)m  its  surface,  as  if  struggling  for  resurrec- 
tion. Perched  on  the  summit  is  a  small  white  unpre- 
tending temple,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  trees.  The 
mound  excites  not  a  little  curiosity,  and  it  is  pointed  to 
the  pilgrim  as  the  Kunsa-tila,  or  the  ruins  of  the  abode 
of  Kunsa.  The  mansion  of  that  ancient  Raja  is  described 
in  the  Vishnu  Pooran  to  have  been  a  palatial  building, 
enclosing  ample  court-yards  and  having  high-storied 
apartments  for  the  women, — a  building,  with  a  \'ignette 
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of  wbich  it  is  now  attempted  to  illustrate  the  page  of  a 
Bengalee  Almanaek.  Judging  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  huge  pile,  the  tradition  which  identifies  it  with 
Kunsa's  abode  seems  to  have  an  air  of  plausibility.  But 
in  truth,  the  mound  represents  the  vestiges  of  one  of  the 
seven  famous  Buddhistical  atupas  in  a  subsequent  age. 
There  are  six  other  such  mounds  around  Muttra,  all 
referring  now  to  Brahminical  divinities,  but  which  are 
unmistakably  Buddhist.  Under  the  common  impression 
of  its  being  the  ruins  of  Kunsa's  mansion,  the  Chowbays 
or  the  priests  of  Krishna,  put  up  a  figure  of  that  tyrant 
on  the  simimit  of  the  mound,  and  annually,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  moon  in  Kartick,  they  vent  their  wrath 
against  him  by  a  mimic  assault  of  his  castle  by  some 
hundreds  of  robust  church  militants,  with  long  clubs 
bound  with  iron  rings,  and  by  burning  his  effigj'. 

As  the  birth-place  of  Krishna,  Muttra  is  as  sacred 
to  the  Tishnuvites  as  Bethlehem  is  to  the  Christians. 
But  in  the  same  manner  that  Christian  pilgrims  to 
Bethlehem  are  shown  a  grotto  to  represent  the  house  of 
Joseph  and  Maiy, — a  marble  star,  as  the  star  that  con- 
ducted the  Magi  to  the  house  where  Christ  was  bom, — 
and  a  recess  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  the  manger  where 
he  was  laid  upon  straw  ;  the  Hindoo  pilgrim  to  Muttra 
has  to  see  no  dark  cell  as  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Tasudcb  and  Devaki,  no  crypt  to  indicate  the  hallowed 
spot  of  Krishna's  nati\4ty,  and  no  door  or  window  as 
the  one  through  which  he  wa5  carried  away  to  Gokul. 

There  is  much  that  has  a  striking  coincidence  in  the 
history  of  Herod  and  Kunsa.     The  Governor  of  Judaija 
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had  been  alarmed  by  the  birth  of  an  infant,  destined  to 
rule  for  ever  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  so  '  he  sent 
forth  and  slew  all  the  male  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old 
and  under.'  In  the  same  manner,  it  had  been  foretold 
to  Kunsa  that  a  nephew  would  be  bom  to  him  who 
would  slay  him  and  put  an  end  to  his  house,  and  so  he 
held  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  one  by  one  destroyed  their  seven  children,  till 
the  eighth,  who  was  the  promised  Avatar,  was  bom,  and 
saved  by  a  miraculous  escape.  Not  only  the  names  of 
Krishna  and  Christ  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to  each 
other,  but  many  of  their  adventures  and  miracles 
seem  dictated  by  catt^s  not  less  analogous.  The  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  one  of  the  two  religions  has 
been  founded  upon  the  other — ^that  the  Vishnuvites,  in 
aU  probability,  have  borrowed  their  story  from  the 
primitive  Christian  emigrants  to  India,  and,  adapting 
it  with  variations  and  classic  ornaments  of  their  own, 
have  built  upon  it  a  creed  antagonistic  to  Shivaism — 
preserving  however  this  grand  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  the  Bhagbut,  that  while  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  appeals  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  man, 
the  religion  of  Krishna  appeals  to  those  which  the  more 
easily  take  in  people. 

In  Sluttra,  the  sentimental  traveller  is  apt  to  neglect 
the  present  about  him,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
recollections  of  antiquity — the  illusions  of  poetrj-  and 
fable  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  spot.  He  treads  here 
upon  the  soil  trod  by  Ugrasena  and  Okoor.  He  tries  by  a 
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little  stretch  of  his  imagination,  to  recognize  Kubfa  in 
a  homely  maid  passing  the  streets.  He  meets  a  washing- 
man,  and  fancies  him  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  furnished  Krishna  and  Buldeo  with  becom- 
ing clothing  to  appear  at  the  *  court  of  Eunsa.  This 
Dwaita  prince  had  overthrown  the  Sena  dynasty,  and 
re-established  the  aboriginal  domination  at  Muttra.  It 
was  the  mission  of  the  Lord  of  the  mace  and  discus  to  lay 
the  proud  usurper  low,  and  to  seat  himself  upon  thethrone 
of  his  ancestors.  Time  has  left  no  trace  of  the  palace, 
the  gate  of  which  had  been  besieged  by  Nanda  and 
Jushoda,  by  the  Gopis  of  Brindabun,  and  by  the  swaius 
of  Gokool — ^aU  making  a  piteous  application  to  the 
porters  for  admission  to  behold  once  more  their  beloved 
Krishna,  elevated  from  a  shepherd  to  a  sovereign. 
Jushoda  outdoes  Bachel  in  lamentation  and  bitter  weep- 
ing— Jeremiah  must  yield  the  palm  of  pathos  to 
Bopdeva. 

The  Jumna  below  Muttra  presents  in  this  season  a 
low  shallow  stream,  fordable  at  many  places.  Had  it 
been  in  the  cold  weather,  or  in  summer,  none  would 
have  doubted  the  story  of  Vasudeb's  wading  through 
the  stream  with  the  new-bom  Krishna  in  his  arms. 
There  would  have  needed  then  no  jackal  to  precede  him 
to  show  the  way  across  the  stream.  But  Krishna 
was  bom  in  August,  during  the  height  of  the  rains. 
The  day  also  was  the  eighth  day  of  the  moon, — one 
usually  rainy  in  the  meteorologic  calendar.  The  Jimma 
then  gets  swollen  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  rolling  with  a 
current  tchich  cuts  a  reed  in  ttcain,  to  quote  a  common 
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native  saying.  Vasudeb  could  scarcely  have  stemmed 
the  force  of  such  a  current  with  a  babe  in  his  arms,  un- 
less he  had  been  one  of  those  sturdy  and  expert  swim- 
mers who  are  seen  to  drift  down  the  Ganges  or  Bhagi- 
ruttee,  with  a  pail  of  milk  or  ghee  on  their  heads,  and  a 
bundle  of  reeds  in  one  of  their  arm-pits  to  keep  them 
afloat. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  off,  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  seen  a  high  column  of  smoke  almost 
to  touch  the  horizon.  Doubtless,  such  a  column  as 
this  rose  from  the  enormous  pile  of  faggots  collected 
by  the  swains  of  Gokool  to  bum  the  corpse  of  the  hag- 
gard Pootna,  and  which  met  the  eye  of  Nanda,  then 
come  to  Muttra  to  pay  in  his  kist  of  revenue  to  his  liege 
lord,  Kunsa. 

In  Muttra,  the  ghauts  are  light  and  graceful — in 
Benares,  they  are  severe  and  simple.  The  red  sand- 
stone temples  overhanging  the  ghauts  are  highly 
wrought  and  ornamented.  What  time,  and  skill,  and 
labour,  have  been  expended  in  reducing  rough  blocks 
to  polished  shafts,  in  adjusting  their  proportions,  in 
carving  their  rich  capitals,  and  rearing  them  where 
they  stand  I  The  sim  was  beating  with  intense  heat, 
and  we  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  shaded  ghaut,  quietly 
to  smoke  a  cigar.  There  were  men  bathing  before  us 
in  the  poetic  Jumna,  and  taking  up  mud  to  smear  it  on 
their  foreheads,  and  saying  their  prayers  in  waist- 
deep  water.  Parties  of  women,  with  pretty  faces  and 
well-developed  persons,  came  to  fetch  water  in  ghurras 
poised  on  their  heads.     Milkmaids  came  over  in  small 
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crafts  from  the  villages  along  the  river,  to  sell  the  pro- 
duct of  their  dairies  like  the  Gopis  of  old.  But  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  modem  Gowalas  are  far 
from  being  light,  fairy  creatures  to  captivate  and  en- 
chant you,  though  you  had  aU  the  sentiment  about 
their  famed  ancestresses  in  your  head. 

The  most  sacred  spot  in  all  Muttra  is  the  Bisrani' 
ghauif  where  Krishna  and  Buldeo  rested  from  their 
labours  of  slajdng  Kimsa,  and  dragging  his  corpse  to 
the  river-side.  They  had  also  washed  their  bodies  and 
clothes  at  this  ghaut ;.  in  imitation  of  which  the  pilgrim 
also  has  to  perform  his  ablutions  and  devotions  here. 
But  the  ghaut  abounds  in  shoals  of  tortoises,  from 
which  the  pilgrim  is  in  danger  of  being  bitten  at  the 
toes.  There  is  no  broad  flight  of  steps  properly  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  ghaut.  The  top,  however,  is 
crowned  with  many  beautiful  temples  and  shrines.  It 
Inakes  a  gay  scene  every  evening  to  perform  here  the 
vespers  in  honour  of  the  Jumna.  Large  crowds  as- 
semble to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  spot  is  illumin- 
ated. Bells  and  cymbals  ring  on  every  side.  The 
women  shower  flowers  from  the  high  balconies,  and 
incense  is  burned  loading  the  air  with  a  sweet  per- 
fume. In  the  Bisram-ghaut  is  annually  held  a  great 
bathing  wehi,  called  Juinna-ka-Boov1:ec,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  gathering  of  men  from  Behar,  Bundlecund, 
and  other  remote  parts  of  India,  exceeds  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand.  The  festival  takes  place  on  the 
second  day  of  the  new  moon  in  November,  when  a 
bath  at  this  ghaut  is  said  to  enable  a  man  to  escape  the 
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purgatory  of  Yama,  the  king  of  the  infernal  regions. 
The  crowd,  the  noise,  and  the  rush  of  men  and  women 
for  a  dip  in  the  stream,  are  singular  to  contemplate. 
The  police  is  stationed  to  prevent  accidents.  One  lad 
had  been  drowned,  but  he  was  fortunately  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave.  The  thick  shoals  of  tortoises  always 
swarming  at  the  ghaut  happen  to  be  scared  away  from 
it  on  that  day.  To  the  Chowbays,  the  occasion  proves 
a  great  harvest  of  gain.  The  pittances  oflfered  to  the 
images  of  Krishna  and  Buldeo  at  the  ghaut  sometimes 
amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rupees.* 

The  Greeks  saw  the  Hindoos  worship  Bacchus  in 
ancient  Meihora.  This  may,  possibly,  refer  to  'the 
curious  Greek-clad  statue,*  which,  with  his  portly  car- 
cass, drunken  lassitude,  and  vine- wreathed  forehead,' 
is  considered  by  our  antiquarians  to  be  the  'well-known 
figure  of  the  wine-bibbing  Silenus.'  The  statue  was 
discovered  along  with  a  Bacchic  altar,  in  1836.  It 
does  not  appear  probable  to  have  been  worshipped  by 
the  Buddhist  Hindoos  of  olden  time, — and  the  way  in 
which  the  question  of  its  presence  can  most  reasonably 
be  solved,  is  to  assume  the  residence  of '  a  body  of  Bactrian 
Greek  scidptors  who  found  employment  for  their  services 
amongst  the  tolerant  Buddhists  of  the  great  city  of 
Sfuttra,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.* 
Long  has  any  Buddhist  or  Greek  god  ceased  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  Muttra.  The  most  favourite  local  deity  now 
is  Krishna,  who  is  adored  in  nearly  all  the  temples 
abounding  in  the  town  which  owns  his  exclusive  jiiris- 

♦  During  a  second  tour  we  were  an  eye-witness  of  this  mela. 
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diction.  Sliiva  has  no  right,  title,  or  interest  in  this 
city.  He  has  only  one  temple  dedicated  to  him,  and 
appears  to  have  been  permitted  to  reside  much  as  a 
foreigner  holding  a  passport — as  an  interloper. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  travellers,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Buddhist  establishments  in  tiiis  city 
must  have  been  of  considerable  importance  and  grand- 
eur. But  the  ascendancy  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Brahminism  gained  over  Buddhism  seems  to  have  given 
a  greater  prosperity  and  splendour  to  Muttra  than  had 
met  the  eyes  of  Fa  Hian  or  Hwen  Thsang.  This  may 
safely  be  concluded  from  the  memorable  words  which 
have  been  left  on  record  by  Mahmood  of  Ghizni : — 
'  Here  there  are  a  thousand  edifices  as  firm  as  the  faith 
of  the  faithful,  most  of  them  of  marble,  besides  in- 
numerable temples ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  city  has 
attained  its  present  condition  but  at  the  expense  of 
manv  millions  of  dinars ;  nor  could  such  another  be 
constructed  imder  a  period  of  two  centuries.'  This 
high  admiration  is  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture,  to  which  but  little 
justice  is  done  in  our  age.  The  passage  is  also  illus- 
trative of  the  civilization  and  splendour  of  Indian  life 
in  the  eleventh  centurj'.  It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  Colonel  Tod  remarks,  *  that  if  the  travel- 
ler had  journeyed  through  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and 
taken  the  route  by  Byzantium,  through  Ghizni,  to 
Delhi,  Kanouge,  and  Anhulwara,  how  superior  in  all 
that  constitutes  civilization  would  the  Kajpoot  princes 
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have  appeared  to  him ! — in  arts  immeasoiably  so ;  in 
arms  by  no  means  inferior.' 

Mahmood  is  said  to  have  spared  the  temples  either 
through  admiration  of  their  beauty,  or  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  destroying  them.  But  there  is  no  monu- 
ment, or  column,  or  ruin  of  any  kind — ^nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  which  has  been  left  behind  to  recall  an 
image  of  those  times.  The  truth  is,  that  during  the 
twenty  days  that  he  tarried  here,  he  sacked  and  burned 
the  place,  and  rifled  the  temples  of  their  gods.  There 
were  '  five  golden  idols  whose  eyes  were  of  rubies,  valued 
at  50,000  dinars,'  or  two  lacs  and  fifty  thousand  rupees. 
A  sixth  '  golden  image  weighed  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  and  was  decorated  with  a  sap- 
phire  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds.'  Besides 
'  these  images,  there  were  above  one  hundred  idols  of 
silver,  which  loaded  as  many  camels.'  The  Buddhists 
had  no  such  rich  idols — their  statues  were  all  of  stone 
or  copper,  though  some  of  them  had  been  very  colossal 
figures. 

The  pictorial  Muttra  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies having  been  reduced  to  ashes,  lay  in  obscurity 
for  many  a  century.  No  notice  of  it  has  been  taken  by 
Baber,  though  he  lived  in  close  proximity  at  Agra. 
The  modem  town  seiems  to  have  grown  up  from  the  ' 
time  that  Vishnuvisra  received  a  new  impulse  from 
Choitunya,  and  his  followers  enjoyed  toleration  under 
the  mild  government  of  Akber  and  of  his  two  successors. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  along  the  bank  of  the  Jumna. 
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Contiguoas  to  Muttra  are  those  great  sandstone  quarries 
which,  for  ages  past,  have  famished  materials  to  the 
architects  of  Upper  India  for  building  the  houses,  shops, 
temples,  and  ghauts  of  its  principal  cities.  The  main 
street  is  a  feature  of  great  beauty.  This  town,  too, 
must  have  cost  to  build  several  millions  of  dinars, 
and  is  inhabited  by  bankers  and  traders  of  princely 
wealth.  The  ancient  orthodoxy  of  the  people  has  not 
suffered  a  jot  of  abatement.  But  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  old  Muttra  must  have  far  exceeded  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  present  city.  There  is  not  a  single 
idol  of  gold,  with  eyes  of  rubies  and  sapphires,  that  we 
saw  in  any  of  the  temples,  though  we  had  visited  nearly 
some  twenty  of  them. 

The  finest  building  in  the  town  is  that  of  Paruckjee, 
the  richest  banker  of  the  day  in  India.  He  was  Scindia's 
treasurer,  and  retired  from  service  with  two  crores.  He 
is  now  reputed  to  possess  nearly  ten  crores.  By  faith  a 
Jain,  he  has,  in  front  of  his  house,  dedicated  a  temple 
to  god  Dwarkanath  of  that  sect.  The  fane  is  miagnifi- 
cent,  and  remarkable  for  highly- wrought  carvings  on 
stone.  In  the  building,  which  is  supported  by  a  triple 
row  of  pillars,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
court,  we  saw  a  respectable  assembly  sit  squatting  at 
an  entertainment  of  music  and  song.  The  room  occu- 
pied by  the  god  is  richlj^  decorated.  Its  ceilings  are 
silver- gilt.  The  image  itself  is  apparently  all  gold — the 
figure  being  life-sized,  and  standing  with  closed  eyes  in 
the  act  of  meditation.  Buddhism,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, seems  to  have  alwavs  existed  in  Muttra — main- 
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taining  its  ground  under  the  modified  form  of  Jainism, 
after  the  votaries  of  Sakya  Muni  had  lost  their  footing. 
Tavemier  saw  in  his  time  at  Muttra  a  hospital  for  apes^ 
which  was  unquestionably  an  institution  of  the  Jains. 
In  our  age,  the  wealthy  establishment  of  Paruckjee 
resembles  a  Buddhist  monastery  of  the  olden  times. 

The  Katra,  or  market-place,  towards  the  south-west 
of  the  town,  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  upwards  of  six  himdred  and  fifty  feet 
in  breadth.  In  the  midst  of  this  square  stands  the 
Jummah  Musjeed  of  Aurungzebe,  on  a  large  mound 
nearly  diirty  feet  high.  From  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
pillars,  railings,  figures,  and  inscriptions,  discovered  in 
clearing  out  a  well  at  this  spot,  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  'the  site  of  the  famous  monastery  which  was 
founded  by  the  holy  Ilpagupta  during  the  reign  of 
Asoca.'  The  Brahmins  overthrew  the  building  of  their 
rivals,  and  made  use  of  its  materials  in  erecting  the 
temple  of  their  god  Kasava  Deva^  or  Keso  Ray,  Judging 
from  the  dimensions  still  traceable,  this  temple  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  India.  In  its  turn, 
the  great  BKndoo  temple  was  overturned,  and  on  its 
foimdations  was  raised  the  mosque  of  the  Mahomedans. 
Owing  to  many  dangerous  cracks  in  the  roofs  and 
walls,  the  mosque  has  long  been  disused. 

Nothing  but  the  ruins  are  now  seen  of  the  old  fort 
of  Sluttra,  built  by  Rajah  Jeysing  on  an  elevated  site  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  observatorj'^  erected  by  that 
scientific  prince  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  apartments  is 
also  in  a  ruinous  state.     From  the  fact  of  this  observa- 
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tory^  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Muttra  must  formerly  haTe 
been  a  seat  of  learning,  whicb  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  our 
day.  The  decay  of  the  fort  and  observatory  may  be 
attributed  to  the  pillage  and  massacre  which  Muttra 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  just  a 
century  ago.  The  city  was  surprised  during  the  height 
of  a  religious  festival,  and  the  unoffending  votaries  were 
slaughtered  with  the  same  indifference  and  barbarity, 
that,  in  our  day,  left  only  one  European  and  two  Na- 
tives out  of  an  army  of  13,000,  to  teU  of  its  sad  end  by 
the  treachery  of  Akber  Elan.  In  the  words  of 
Tieffenthaler,  *  Muttra  is  a  populous  city,  aboimding  in 
wealthy  inhabitants.  In  this  city,  and  in  another  town 
called  Brindabun,  the  Affghans  practised  great  cruelties, 
and  displayed  their  hatred  of  idols  and  idolaters,  burn- 
ing houses  together  with  their  inmates ;  slaughtering 
others  with  the  sword  and  lance,  hauling  off  into  cap- 
tivity maidens  and  youths,  men  and  women.  In  the 
temples  of  the  idols,  they  slaughtered  kine  regarded  as 
sacred  by  the  superstitious  people,  and  smeared  the  im- 
ages and  pavement  with  the  blood.' 

It  is  time  now  to  say  something  about  the  Chowbays, 
who  aboimd  in  such  large  nimibers  at  Muttra,  From  a 
similarity  of  name  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and 
from  the  clubs  which  it  is  fashionable  for  them  to  carry  in 
their  hands,  they  are  thought  to  be  most  likely  the  Sobii 
whom  Alexander  found  settled  in  the  Pimjab.  However 
it  be,  the  Chowbays  in  our  day  are  noted  for  being  one 
of  the  four  great  classes  of  high-caste  Hindostanee 
Brahmins,  who  have  tlie  exclusive  pri^-ilege  of  minister- 
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ing  in  the  temples  of  TfrishTia  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
They  have  alT  the  local  traditions  on  the  tip  of  their 
tongues,  to  din  into  the  ears  of  pilgrims.  But  none  of 
them  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  devout  in  their  profes- 
sions— ^fleecing  pilgrims  being  more  their  vocation  than 
moralizing.  Those  who  had  pertinaciously  followed  us 
on  the  way  had  fondly  lingered  about  ns  for  a  time 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  From  a  dozen, 
their  party  had  increased  to  thrice  that  number,  as  the 
news  of  our  arrival  got  noised  among  their  brotherhood. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  had  fat  paunches  and 
protuberant  bellies  to  denote  their  easy  condition. 
Others  who  had  often  to  rub  shoulders  with  rivals,  were 
particularly  clamorous  and  importimate  in  their  applica- 
tion. But  among  the  Chowbays  thrift  follows  not  fawn- 
ing. Their  preferment  goes  by  service,  of  which  each 
had  in  his  hand  a  scroll  of  vouchers  and  certificates  to 
substantiate  his  claim.  It  mattered  little  to  us  to  know 
who  had  or  had  not  served  any  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
duties  of  a  Panda,  or  religious  attendant  upon  them — 
we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  those,  who 
contrive  to  gain  their  ends  by  worrying  a  man  with  the 
din  of  a  clamorous  application.  Our  cool  indifference 
and  imperturbable  equanimity  upset  all  their  calculations, 
and  when  they  found  that  they  spoke  to  a  dead  wall, 
they  gradually  dropped  away  one  by  one  to  their  great 
chagrin — amazed  at  our  wonderful  thick-skinnedness. 
There  are  1400  families  of  Chowbays,  making  about 
3000  persons — the  same  number  that  is  spoken  of  the 
ancient  Buddhist  monks  by  Fa  Hian.     The  greatest  of 
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all  the  Chowbays  was  created  by  Akber.  He  had  62 
jt{jmam  or  religious  patrons,  mostly  out  of  the  great 
Hindoo  officers  of  that  emperor's  court.  None  of  his 
descendants  are  now  living.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Chowbays.  There  is  a  slur 
upon  their  character,  that  they  are  the  illegitimate  off- 
spring of  Hindoo  mothers  and  the  Affghaun  officers  of 
Ahmed  Shah's  army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Vrij- 
bashees  do  not  marry  in  a  Chowbay  family.  The  Chow- 
bays intermarry  amongst  themselves,  and  never  make 
connection  in  a  house  from  which  they  cannot  have  a 
son  or  daughter  in  exchange.  It  is  peculiar  with  them  to 
celebrate  at  once  20  marriages  on  a  day,  to  avoid  incur- 
ing  a  large  expense  in  the  feeding  of  their  relatives. 

The  Chowbaynees  are  in  the  grandest  style  of  beauty. 
The  whole  class  is  superb,  and  the  general  character  of 
their  figure  is  majestic.  Their  colour  is  the  genuine 
classical  colour  of  the  Brahminees  of  antiquity.  In  re* 
turning  back  to  our  lodge,  we  chanced  to  see  a  creature 
who  was  going  to  pay  her  evening  devotions  at  a  neigh- 
bouring shrine.  The  veil  was  so  drawn  over  the  head, 
as  to  leave  the  face  open  to  the  admiration  of  passers  by. 
It  was  a  perfect  xmmasked  battery — her  large,  black, 
rolling  eyes  charging  with  the  artillery  of  their  charms. 
As  she  passed  along  with  *  the  inceding  tread  of  a  Juno ' 
— ^bearing  a  platter  of  flowers  in  one  of  her  hands,  the 
throngs  drew  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  street  to 
make  way  for  her,  and  gaze  for  a  moment  at  her  sove- 
reign beaut)' — ^at  the  delicacy  of  her  figure  and  com- 
plexion.    Though  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  eyes 
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had  been  turned  upon  her,  she  did  not  falter  a  step  in 
her  motion, — ^nor  did  a  musde  move  in  her  £bm«,  or  a 
blush  rise  to  her  cheeks.  Called  often  by  their  profes- 
sion to  be  out  of  doors,  the  Brahmin  women  are  more 
accustomed  to  such  trials  than  any  other  class  of  Hindoo 
females ;  hence  they  acquire  a  firmness  of  mind  which 
makes  it  no  easy  thing  to  stare  any  of  them  out  of 
countenance.  Her  elegant  costume  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  set  off  the  personal  graces  of  the  Chowbaynee. 
No  attire  is  so  becoming  to  the  delicate  formof  a  woman 
as  the  Hindostanee  garment,  angt/a,  and  dopatta.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  an  accomplished  English  lady,  that '  a 
woman  in  European  attire  gives  the  idea  of  a  German 
mannikin, — an  Asiatic,  in  her  flowing  drapery,  recalls 
the  statue  of  antiquity.'  The  up-country  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  darkening  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids,  a 
practice  originally  Hindoo,  and  prevalent  from  a  long 
antiquity.  Not  less  so  are  the  uses  of  the  betel  and 
henna  in  dyeing  the  lips  and  fingers.  Hindoo  female 
taste  does  not  err  so  much  in  deepening  the  black  and 
red  of  nature,  as  does  Mahomedan  female  taste  in  pre- 
ferring to  blacken  the  lips,  enamel  the  teeth,  and  cover 
the  eye-lids  with  gold-leaf — absurdities  giving  a  ghastly 
appearance  to  lovely  countenances. 

On  return  from  our  stroll,  our  host  took  us  through 
the  hospital  to  see  his  patients,  among  whom  one  case 
particularly  attracted  our  notice.  The  patient,  a  tall 
man  of  about  sixty,  was  lying  insensible  for  eight  and 
fort}'  hours.  He  was  brought  out  into  the  open  air  for 
examination,  and  on  a  bucket  of  water  being  poured  over 
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his  head  and  face,  began  to  move  his  limbs  and  feet. 
Two  or  three  more  backets  were  poured,  to  bathe  his 
whole  body,  but  no  efforts  could  reTive  him  to  utter  a 
single  word,  or  take  in  any  kind  of  food.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  day  that  he  was  to  get  back  his  senses — 
people  generally  taking  three  days  to  recover  from  such 
stupefaction.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  the  kind 
which  has  occurred  in  one  week.  The  victim  in  the 
first  instance  had  been  a  poor  rustic  feUow,  who  had 
been  coming  home  after  nightfall  from  a  relative  with  a 
brass  lotah  in  his  hands.  However  slight  the  temptation, 
it  set  upon  him  one  of  those  professional  poisoners,  called 
Dhutoreeas,  who  formerly  infested  every  road  in  India. 
In  a  little  time  the  rogue  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  traveller,  and  as  they  sat  in  a 
roadside  hut  to  have  a  pull  at  the  hookah,  the  poisoner 
took  the  opportunity  to  put*  the  noxious  drug  of  dutoora 
in  the  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  his  companion  to  smoke. 
Before  long  the  traveller  became  stupified  and  fell  asleep, 
when  the  other  man  very  conveniently  made  off  with 
the  lotah,  with  nobody  to  give  the  alarm.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  is  Thuggism  in  a  milder  type,  the  outbreak  of 
which  is  apprehended  as  the  consequence  of  deamess 
of  food. 

Though  probably  a  citj*  given  up  to  an  eternal  roimd 
of  fetes  and  tomfooleries,  societj'  in  Muttra  is  greatly 
mercantile.  In  the  long  street  of  shops,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes.  It  was  gay, 
animated,  striking,  and  beautiful,  thronged  by  Mah- 
rattas,  Marwarees,  Chowbays,  and  others,  in  their  vari- 
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0118  costumes,  and  all  mingled  together  in  agreeable 
oonfdsion.  The  diflferent  shops  were  well  supplied  with 
from  knick-knacks  to  the  most  costly  goods,  and  you 
hear  there  men  talking  about  cotton,  and  opium,  and 
indigo,  and  exchanges,  and  other  topics  of  interest,  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  houses  of  the 
higher  mercantile  classes  are  large,  neat,  and  in  good 
order,  with  ornamented  balconies  and  painted  windows. 
Just  on  the  floor  above  the  street,  sits  the  grave  and 
sedate  guddee-wallah,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  now 
casting  his  looks  at  the  mohurrurs  bringing  up  his  books, 
and  then  attending  a  broker  to  hear  his  report  of  the 
market. 

It  was  a  season  of  festivity,  and  two  of  our  friends 
tarried  behind  to  enjoy  a  nautch,  while  we  proceeded  on 
the  same  evening  to  Brindabim.  The  ruthf — from 
which,  no  doubt,  has  been  derived  the  word  chariot, — 
the  ruth  is  decent  enough,  with  its  scarlet  screens  and 
canopy  hung  with  fringes.  But  it  is  set  upon  two 
wheels  without  any  springs,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
bullocks,  whose  jog-trot  pace  keeps  the  light  concern  in 
a  perpetual  oscillation.  In  such  a  car  did  Okoor  bring 
Krishna  and  Buldeo  to  the  Court  of  Kimsa, — ^and  in  such 
a  car  did  we  proceed  to  Brindabun.  But  with  all  our 
veneration  for  the  classics,  and  our  recollections  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  soon  felt  under  the  joltings  of  the  I'ufh 
as  if  an  abscess  was  forming  on  our  liver.  Rocks  have 
altered,  worlds  have  changed,  and  nations  have  worn 
away,  but  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  ve- 
hicular architecture  of  the  Hindoo. 
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From  Muttra  to  Brindabun  is  three  gow-koss^  or  the 
distance  that  is  measured  by  the  audibleness  of  the  bel- 
lowing of  a  cow  from  one  extremity  to  another.  This 
curious  mode  of  measuring  distance  is  natural  to  a  rude 
pastoral  people,  and  significantly  speaks  of  the  pastoral 
state  of  the  country  in  ancient  times.  But  a  fine  road 
now  presents  itself  skirting  the  river,  and  though  not 
well  laid  down  it  is  good  enough  for  driving  a  buggy, 
one  of  which  was  actually  seen  to  roU  away  past  by  our 
ruth  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  The  last  streaks  of 
sunset  faded  away  from  the  clear  blue  sky  of  a  beautiful 
climate,  and  the  mellowed  light  of  an  Indian  twilight 
helped  us  for  two  miles  of  ground.  On  our  right  flowed 
the  classic  waters  of  the  Jumna.  To  our  left,  the  coun- 
try opened  charming  woodland  sceneries,  abounding 
with  flocks  of  wild  peacocks,  the  plume  of  which  is  so 
prominent  on  the  coronet  of  Krishna. 

November  3. — This  is  the  sixteenth  day,  and  we  are 
at  Brindabun.  Our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
had  to  make  their  wills  before  setting  out  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  this  Ultima  Thuk  of  their  days.  By  land,  the 
journey  was  unsafe  from  wild  beasts,  from  highway 
robbers,  from  Thugs,  and  from  Mahratta  rovers.  By 
water,  the  voyage  was  imsafe  from  Nor-  JFesters,  from 
pirates,  and  from  the  river-police.  Those  were  days  of 
might  over  right — of  t^a  he  mera,  in  which  the  timid 
Bengalee,  who  quitted  his  home,  scarcely  hoped  to 
escape  the  thousand  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  But 
travelling  thus  far  we  have  not  lost  a  pice,  and  not  a 
man  has  dared  to  approach  us  either  in  the  mountain 
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gorge,  or  upon  the  lonely  Beath.  In  a  few  years  the 
Bailway  shall  further  abridge  this  distance  and  time, 
and  inaugurate  an  era  of  security  to  life  and  property 
which  has  been  neTer  known  to  these  regions. 

The  news  about  our  own  selves  must  have  travelled 
before  us,  or  otherwise  our  &mily  Panda  could  not 
have  had' the  intimation  to  show  us  his  face  early  this 
morning — ^the  first  face  which  a  pilgrim  has  to  meet 
with  in  Brindabun.  Though  we  looked  with  an  un- 
favourable eye  upon  all  Pandas,  the  young  man— for  he 
was  only  two  and  twenty  years  old— who  was  so  oppor- 
tune in  coming  to  wait  upon  us  with  his  welcome  and 
offer  of  services,  had  a  mild  appearance  and  modest 
demeanour  to  bias  us  in  his  favour — good  looks,  as  the 
saying  goes,  being  the  first  recommendation.  He  was 
quite  a  stranger,  and  introduced  himself  to  us  by  taking 
the  names  of  several  of  our  relatives — ^which  it  is  a  more 
useful  thing  for  his  brethren  to  treasure  up  in  their 
memory  than  the  names  of  worthies  taught  in  the 
Shastera — ^and  handing  to  us  at  the  same  time  a  scroll 
of  old  papers  for  our  inspection.  They  were  the  certi- 
ficates of  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  his  pre- 
decessors to  such  of  our  ancestors  and  to  those  of  other 
people,  as  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  this  holy  town. 
There  is  a  pleasure  to  go  through  these  testimonials, 
and  chance  upon  the  autographs  of  a  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather,  that  interest  us  by  being  the  only 
relic  of  their  handwriting  yet  in  existence.  The  only 
name  among  our  ancestors  which  turned  up  to  meet  our 
eye,  was  that  of  a  grand-uncle  bearing  date  the  year 
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1825.  His  certificate  further  increased  our  amiable 
feelings  towards  the  young  man  who  had  brought  it, 
and  in  the  end  so  fvllj  established  him  in  our  graces  as 
that  we  accepted  the  offer  of  his  services  by  subscribing 
our  name  to  his  paper  below  that  of  our  grand-uncle— 
a  paper  that  is  to  be  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  descend- 
ants, and  preserved  as  a  precious  heir-loom  in  the  family. 
Few  of  the  vouchers  or  certificates  were  found  to  be 
older  than  three  generations,  or  beyond  the  age  of  our 
grandfathers.  This  is  a  proof,  that  pilgrimages  to 
Brindabun  were  less  frequent  when  British  rule  had 
not  extended  to  these  provinces — when  the  inroads  of 
the  Mahratta  and  Jaut,  of  Holkar  and  Ameer  Ehan, 
had  plimged  the  valley  of  the  Junma  in  misrule  and 
anarchy. 

Our  Panda  fixed,  our  clothings  put  on,  and  the  sun 
up  enough  for  all  the  gods  to  have  got  out  of  their  beds, 
we  sallied  out  on  our  ramble.  The  birth-place  of 
Krishna  is  not  half  so  sacred  as  this  place  of  his  amorous 
adventures.  He  appears  to  owe  his  apotheosis  more  to 
his  liakom  than  to  his  miracles.  He  excites  the  enthu- 
siasm of  hiis  followers  more  by  the  stories  of  his  early 
gallantries  than  by  those  of  the  honourable  exploits  of 
his  maturer  years.  In  Brindabun  he  tended  cattle, 
stole  milk,  played  upon  the  pipe,  and  danced,  sported, 
and  philandered  with  milkmaids ;  and  the  scenes  of  his 
gay  amours  are  reckoned  as  objects  of  the  holiest  vener- 
ation. To  the  Vishnuvite,  Brindabun  is  the  land  of 
poetic  dreams — the  Elysium  of  his  fondest  aspirations. 
Howit  has  been  immortalized  by  the  Muse,  and  has  called 
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fordi  the  noblest  and  most  melodious  lyric  in  the  lan- 
guage !  If  there  be  a  spot  of  ground  on  earth  in  which 
the  historical,  and  the  poetical,  and  the  fabulous  are  so 
charmingly  blended  together  that  we  would  not  separ- 
ate them  if  we  could,  it  is  the  little  town  of  Brindabun^ 
which  lies  under  a  pure  sky,  and  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  a  crystal  stream.  The  mendicant  Byragee 
trayerses  many  countries,  and  at  last  ceases  from  his 
wanderings  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  and  lay 
his  bones  in  the  classic  soil  of  Vrij. 

More  than  one  emissary  had  been  sent  by  the  tyrant 
Kunsa  to  seek  the  life  of  Krishna,  and  the  herdsmen  of 
Gokul  emigrated  with  him  to  Brindabun — ^then  a  very 
secluded  place,  from  the  many  woods  in  which  it  had 
been  embosomed.  This  is  the  earliest  story  about 
Brindabun  that  is  on  record.  But  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  a  man,  how,  in  a  place  only  six  miles  distant, 
the  infant  could  have  been  secure  from  the  tyrant's 
reach.  The  exile  of  Krishna,  his  concealment  under 
the  roof  of  an  humble  cowherd  in  an  obscure  village, 
his  association  with  shepherd  boys,  and  his  pastimes 
with  shepherd  girls,  are  all  common  events  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for  how  he 
could  openly  do  all  these  things  so  near  to  the  abode  of 
his  implacable  foe,  and  still  that  foe  remain  ignorant  of 
his  whereabouts.  It  is  the  story  of  the  prophecy  of 
Kunsa's  fall,  that  causes  the  hitch  in  our  belief.  By 
dropping  that  story,  all  doubts  would  be  silenced.  But 
it  is  by  the  invention  of  that  story,  and  of  the  mira- 
cles  performed  at   a  tender    age,    that   Krishna   as- 
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sumes  the  celebrity  of  an  Avatar  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers. 

Taking  Muttra  as  a  centre,  the  circle  described  by 
a  radius  of  eighty-four  miles  would  give  the  extent  of 
ancient  FW;— the  seat  of  all  that  was  refined  in  Hin- 
dooism,  and  the  language  of  which,  Vrij-buU,  was  the 
purest  and  the  most  melodious  dialect  of  India.  In  all 
Vrij,  the  most  classic  spot  is  Brindabun.  The  tract, 
comprehended  by  a  circle  thus  described,  was  the  king- 
dom that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Sursenit  of  Menu 
and  Megasthenes.  It  was  the  inheritance  to  which 
Krishna  was  entitled  by  his  birthright,  but  which  had 
been  usurped  by  Kunsa.  Fourteen  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  concealment  at  Gokul  and  Brinda- 
bun, before  Krishna  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Muttra, 
kill  his  xmcle,  and  recover  his  patrimony.  The  period 
for  which  he  wielded  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors  at 
Muttra  was  eleven  years.  He  thus  passed  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  Vrij — a  classic  region,  every 
inch  of  which  is  deemed  hallowed  ground  by  his  acts 
and  adventures.  Here,  on  his  deification,  rose  the  first 
altars  to  his  worship.  It  is  not  known  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  that  worship  first  commenced,  but 
it  appears  to  have  grown  into  a  rage  in  the  olden  times. 
The  refined  Hindoo,  abjuring  all  sensual  interpretation, 
attached  a  character  of  spiritual  love  to  the  dalliances 
of  Eanya  and  JRadha.  The  soft  idyls  of  their  pastoral 
adventures  fell  in  melting  strains,  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  worldly  laity. 
Yishnuism,  inculcating  the  worship  of  Krishna,  had 
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been  moulded  and  fashioned  with  an  imagery,  wluch, 
kindling  the  imagination,  at  once  enthralled  the  hearts 
of  the  females;  and  the  warm-hearted  Bajputnees 
'  crowded  to  his  shrines,  drawing  all  the  youth  of  the 
country  after  them.*  *  From  austerity,  the  natural 
reaction  is  to  licentiousness^  and  people  feJluig  off  from 
the  severities  of  Buddhism  embraced  a  creed  which  they 
found  to  come  home  to  their  bosoms.  Vrij,  where 
Elrishna's  descendants  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of 
his  exploits,  became  the  head^quarters  of  his  religion. 
But  the  Islamite  came,  and  striking  a  fatal  blow,  sadly 
humbled  the  pride  of  that  flourishing  religion.  The 
shrines  aboimding  in  Vrij  were  all  doomed  to  demoli- 
tion. The  images  adorning  them  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  To  escape  the  hammer  of  the  infidel,  the  idols  of 
principal  note  had  been  secreted,  or  transported  beyond 
his  reach.  The  statue  of  Balmokund  of  Brindabun  was 
concealed  in  the  Jumna.  That  of  Gokulnath  was  hid 
in  a  ravine  on  the  banks'  of  that  river.  Yadu-nauth, 
the  image  worshipped  at  Mahavan,  fled  on  the  approach 
of  Mahmood.  Thus  desecrated,  depopulated,  and  re- 
duced to  a  desolate  waste,  Vrij  lost  all  its  attractions, 
and  ceased  to  possess  any  prestige.  No  more  did  pil- 
grims throng  there  from  far  and  near.  On  the  soil 
lingered  only  the  remnants  of  a  scattered  and  poor 
population,  and  the  region  became  a  wilderness  in  a  few 
years.     The  site  of  Brindabun  happened  to  be  entirely 

♦  It  was  to  counteract  this  fervour,  that  the  Jains  of  Western 
India  set  up  their  image  of  Xeminath — a  fact  communicated  in  con- 
fidence to  Col.  Tod  by  one  of  the  sect. 
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forgotten.  Nobody  recollected  the  positions  of  its  sanc- 
tuaries, or  tlie  fate  of  its  idols.  Upon  the  spots  distin- 
guished by  the  miracles  of  Eanya  grew  wheat  and 
barley.  Not  a  voice  broke  in  upon  the  solitude  brood- 
ing orer  the  scenes  of  his  pastimes.  The  peacock  gam- 
boled and  the  ape  leapt  from  bough  to  boiigh  in  the 
groves  sacred  to  his  memory.  Neglected  Brindabun 
lay  in  this  wild,  imtenanted  state  for  four  centuries — 
its  antiquities  obliterated,  its  traditions  forgotten,  and 
its  very  name  almost  passed  into  oblivion. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  Christian  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Ck>nstan- 
tine,  for  her  explorations  of  the  imknown  localities 
consecrated  by  the  acts  of  the  Redeemer,  is  the  Hindoo 
world  indebted  to  Choitunya  and  his  disciples  for  the 
restoration  of  Brindabun  to  its  pristine  importance  and 
sanctity.  Nothing  has  yet  turned  up  to  give  a  due  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  Yishnuvism  first  origin- 
ated. The  most  authentic  fact  of  its  earliest  existence 
on  record  is  furnished  by  the  inscription  on  the  Iron 
Pillar  at  Delhi,  stating  Rajah  Dhava,  who  put  up  that 
pillar  in  a.  d.  319,  to  have  been  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu. 
The  next  fact  is  supplied,  by  Fa  Hian,  who  saw  the  F&A- 
nupod  to  have  been  already  established  at  Gaya  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Yishnuva  worship 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Kanchi  in  the  Camatic 
by  Luchmana  Acharj-a.  But  it  must  have  been  by  a 
learned  Brahmin  either  of  Rajpootana  or  Guzerat — 
places  famous  for  the  life  and  acts  of  Krishna — that 
Yishnuvism  was  modified  to  introduce  the  worship  of 
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that  incamatioii.  The  great  text-book  of  the  Yishnv- 
ites — Sreemut  Bhagbut,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Bopdeya^  a  grammarian^  who  lived  in  the  court  of  the 
Bajah  of  Deoghur  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
So  inyolyed  in  obscurity  and  fable  is  the  origin  of  all  Hin- 
doo sects,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  known  about  them. 
But  there  exists  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  reformations 
undertaken  by  Choitunya,  The  decadence  of  Vishnu vism 
on  the  advent  of  the  Islamite  left  the  amalgamated 
Shivites  and  Sactos  to  form  the  most  dominant  sect  in 
India.  They  prospered  most  in  Bengal,  but  degener- 
ated to  the  grossest  abuses.  Disgusted  by  the  abomin- 
*  able  orgies  of  the  Tantricks,  Choitunya  sought  to  pro- 
pagate the  tenets  of  a  purer  religion,  by  imparting  a 
new  type  to  Vishnurism,  and  creating  a  reaction  in  its 
favour.  He  glossed  over  those  texts  of  the  Bhagbut 
which  were  likely  to  bring  his  creed  into  disrepute. 
He  viewed  the  flirtations  of  Krishna  with  the  Gopinees 
in  a  Platonic  light,  and  founded  upon  them  his  doctrine 
of  Bhukti,  or  Faith,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
"Works.*  The  history  of  Vrij — the  cradle  of  his  reli- 
gion, formed  the  most  important  chapter  in  his  creed. 
Visions  of  the  sable  Krishna  flashed  across  his  mind, 

*  *  The  unioD  of  Krishna  with  Radha  was  in  his  eyes  like  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church.  The  relation  between  man 
and  God  is  compared  to  the  relation  between  husband  nud  wife,  the 
carnal  element  being  subtracted  and  ignored.  There  are  live  slacres 
of  faith.  The  first  and  lowest  is  simply  contcmj/Iafirc,  like  that  of  tht- 
Rishis  Sanaka  and  Yogendro.  The  second  is  scrc'iU;  like  that  of  men 
grenerally.  The  third  hfrlenflh/^  like  the  feeling  with  which  Sreedama 
and  the  Gapffvnt  regarded  Krishna.  The  fourth  is  maternal^  pater- 
nal,  or  Jilial,  like  that  of  Jushoda,  Devaki,  kq.  The  lifth  and  highest 
u  (tviorvui  or  loring,  like  that  of  Radha.* 
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and  he  dreamt  of  Brindabun  in  his  ecstatic  dreams. 
That  beloved  seat  of  his  god  was  lying  neglected  for 
many  an  age.  He  resolved  to  xmlock  the  sealed  trea- 
sures of  that  charmed  region^  and,  by  reinstating  Eimya 
in  his  long-lost  Bfindabun,  inaugurate  the  epoch  of  a 
second  revelation  to  his  followers.  To  carry  out  his 
intentions,  he  deputed  two  of  his  favourite  disciples, 
Bupa  and  Sonatun,  to  precede  him  in  the  exploration. 
They  left  Benares,  and  commenced  their  labours  &om 
Agrahuii  or  Agra,  which  forms  the  starting-point  for 
the  circuit  of  Vrij.  Few  men  could  be  so  eminently 
qualified  by  their  learning  and  zeal  for  the  task  in- 
trusted to  them.  They  proceeded,  making  careful  re- 
searches, treasuring  every  precious  tradition,  examining 
every  nook  and  vestige,  identifying  and  localizing  the 
scenes  of  every  memorable  event,  disinterring  and 
dragging  into  light  what  had  been  buried  in  darkness, 
and  illumining  the  whole  benighted  region  of  Vrij.  It 
was  impossible  to  mistake  Goverdhun,  the  moimt  from 
which  Krishna  had  made  known  his  miracles  and  oracles 
to  the  Yadus,  and  in  a  cave  of  which  had  been  raised 
the  first  shrine  on  his  apotheosis.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  landmarks  pointing  the  site  of  Muttra  or 
Mahavun.  Before  long,  Choitunya  himself  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  disciples.  He  happened  to  fall  on  the 
way  into  the  hands  of  five  Patans,  who  intended  to 
attack  and  plunder  him,  but  struck  by  his  sanctity  they 
desisted  from  their  hostile  intents,  and  were  persuaded 
to  become  his  followers.  Reaching  Brindabun,  Choit- 
unya found  it  tx)  have  been  exhaustively  explored,  and 
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all  its  holy  sites  and  scenes  identified.  He  got  up  on  an 
eminence  to  survey  the  liallowed  region,  when  a  doubt 
came  across  his  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  explora- 
tions. Fortunately,  he  met  with  a  native  of  the  place 
called  Kristodoss,  who  had  treasured  up  all  the  local 
traditions,  and  who,  fully  enlightening  him,  removed  all 
doubts  from  hi^  mind.  From  that  day  has  Brindabun 
become  re-opened  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  the 
name  of  Choitunya  venerated  as  that  of  a  deity  incar- 
nate. 

To  the  identification  of  the  localities,  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  penates  of  the  ante-Mahometan  age.  The 
statue  of  BaUmookund  lying  in  the  Jumna^  attached 
itself  to  the  sacerdotal  zone  of  Bullubha  Acharya,  as  he 
was  performing  his  ablutions  in  that  river.  Goverdhtin- 
nath  was  raised  firom  a  cave  in  the  mount  of  that  name. 
GoJculnaih  was  discovered  in  a  ravine  of  that  island  in 
the  Jumna.  One  by  one,  the  seven  principal  statues  of 
Yrij  were  collected,  set  up,  and  begun  to  be  worshipped. 
The  resurrection  of  Brindabun  was  now  complete,  and, 
abounding  with  shrines  and  temples,  it  once  more  re- 
sumed the  opulence  and  splendour  which  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Tuars  and  Chohanse. 

It  is  a  common  saying  to  the  pilgrim  in  Brindabun 
— Heri-boky  ghut-ree-khul,  Brindabun-doul — Take  the 
name  of  Heri,  loosen  thy  purse-strings,  and  stroll 
through  Brindabun.  But  we  had  determined  to  give 
the  Gordian  knot  to  our  purse-strings,  beyond  paying 
the  trifle  of  a  nuzzerana-fee  to  get  a  sight  of  the  idols. 
Just  on  the  point  of  our  starting,  our  Panda  and  others, 
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with  a  burst  of  enthusiasni,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
cried  out  Radha^ranee!  J^adha^raneel  the  usual  ex- 
clamation for  taking  the  auspices.  The  tour  of  Brindabun 
has  to  be  commenced  by  paying  the  first  visit  to  Gomn- 
jecy  who  has  the  seniority  of  the  other  gods.  Orthodox 
EUndoos  coming  up  here,  at  once  go  up  to  him  with 
'  the  dust  on  their  feet ' — true  pilgrimage  being  his  who 
performs  it  on  foot.  Similarly  as  Biseswara  had  disap- 
pointed us  at  Benares,  did  Gorinjee  do  the  same  thing 
in  Brindabun.  EUs  prestige  had  raised  great  expecta- 
tions in  us,  but  we  found  him  to  occupy  a  very  humble 
shrine,  consisting  simply  of  an  oblong  chamber,  with 
three  arched  openings,  faced  by  an  outer  verandah. 
]!^othing  imder  the  name  of  furniture  adorns  the  shrine. 
The  bare  walls  stand  unrelieved  by  any  pictures  or 
shades.  From  the  ceilings  hangs  no  candelabra  or 
lantern.  The  only  decorations  are  some  scarlet  kannnts 
and  purdahs,  and  two  big  brass  cheragh'StandB.  Things 
here  are  in  a  state  that  reminds  us  of  Baber's  remark ; 
— *  the  people  of  Hindoostan  have  no  candles,  no  torches, 
not  even  a  candle-stick.'  But  Govinjee  looked  very 
happy  with  Eadha  on  one  side,  and  Nullita  on  the 
other.  He  was  in  his  morning  dress,  wearing  the  pug- 
ree  and  robe  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah.  In  other  parts  of  the 
day,  he  is  seen  attired  in  other  fashions.  He  never  lays 
aside  his  flute,  except  when  he  has  to  appear  in  the 
military  uniform  of  Kimsa's  conqueror,  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  his  hands.  The  statue  of  Govinjee  was  ori- 
ginally the  god  of  Mount  Goverdhun,  where  he  had 
been  raised  as  the  first  image  to  Krishna.     He  had  to 
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be  concealed  in  a  cave  from  fear  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  and  lay  unnoticed  there 
till  reinstated  by  Bullubha  Acharya.  The  present 
statue  is  but  a  substitute — ^the  ancient  penate  being  now 
at  Nath'dwara.  He  became  an  exile  from  Yrij  to  escape 
the  yengeance  of  Aurungzebe.  On  his  proscription  by 
that  Emperor,  the  Bana  Baj  Sing  of  Mewar  espoused  his 
cause,  and  '  offered  the  heads  of  one  himdred  thousand 
Rajpoots  for  his  service.'  In  charge  of  this  escort,  the 
Emperor  dared  not  to  intercept  his  progress.  As  he 
journeyed  to  gain  the  capital  of  the  Kana,  the  chariot- 
wheel  sunk  deep  into  the  earth,  and  defied  extrication. 
The  augur  interpreted  the  omen  as  indicating  the  plea- 
sure of  the  god  to  fix  his  abode  upon  that  spot,  which 
from  an  inconsiderable  village  rose  to  be  the  future 
town  of  Nath'dwara.  This  chariot  of  Kanya  and  its 
miraculous  wheel  are  still  preserved  as  inestimable  re- 
lics, and  are  permitted  to  be  worshipped  alone  by  the 
most  devout.  His  godship  was  right  in  taking  a  timely 
flight,  and  must  have  had  the  prescience  to  know  the 
fate  that  awaited  his  temple.  Its  pinnacles,  proudly 
rising  in  the  air,  were  an  eyesore  to  Aurungzebe,  and 
they  were  toppled  down  by  his  order.  Tlie  temple  is 
yet  standing,  and  shall  stand  for  many  ages  to  come, 
a  gigantic  but  truncated  pile,  to  proclaim  the  vandal- 
ism of  the  Islamite.  To  Rajah  Maun  does  this  temple 
owe  its  foundation  and  name  of  Maun  Mundcer.  That 
Rajpoot  chief  had  been  intrusted  by  Akber  with  an 
expedition  to  Cabul.  In  that  snowy  climate  he  fell 
seriously  ill,  and,  despairing  of  his  life,  made  a  vow  to 
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build  a  slirine  to  GoTinjee,  on  his  recovery.  He  got 
well,  and,  true  to  his  vow,  built  this  temple  to  the  god, 
to  whose  favour  he  thought  he  owed  his  cure.  The 
stupendous,  but  at  the  same  time  the  splendid,  monu- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  man  who  has  raised  it,  and  of  the 
god  to  whom  it  has  been  raised.  Three  hundred  years 
have  not  loosened  a  slab  in  the  massy  structure.  Out- 
wardly the  form  is  pyramidal.  In  the  interior,  the 
arched  alcoves  are  a  striking  proof  of  Rajpoot  engineer- 
ing skill.  The  carvings  and  sculptures  are  elegant. 
There  is  a  large  niche  in  the  wall,  where  the  god  used 
to  sit  on  his  throne  most  conspicuously.  Profaned  by 
the  infidel,  it  is  now  a  deserted  sanctuary,  standing  a 
few  paces  from  the  one  now  occupied.  The  ancient 
red-sandstone  Maun  Mundeer,  of  Govinjee,  is  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  temple  that  we  have  seen  in  all 
Bengal  and  Hindoostan. 

Lord  of  the  mace  and  discus  !  before  thy  image  we 
stand.  Millions  of  Hindoos  believe  and  bow  to  thee  as 
a  god.  But  a  Toimg  Bengal  cannot  vouchsafe  to  bend 
his  head  to  thee.  He  regards  thee  to  have  been  made 
like  him  after  the  image  of  his  Maker.  He  believes 
thee  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tasudeb,  king  of  Muttra, 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Pandavas,  and  founder  of  Dwarka. 
He  reveres  thy  memorj'  for  thy  great  qualities  as  a  war- 
rior and  statesman,  and  wishes  that  another  like  thee 
had  been  bom  to  keep  ofi*  the  Mussulmans  from  India. 
But  he  cannot  be  impious  to  adore  thee  as  a  god.  Pride 
of  Yadu-vansa  I  how  thou  must  be  aggrieved  to  be  called 
Jlurari,  with  a  flute  in  thy  hand  in  place  of  the  discus 
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— ^to  be  worshipped  only  as  a  seDSualist  and  the  lover  of 
Radha :  how  wrathful  we  think  thee  to  be  at  thy 
privacies  being  made  a  public  property,  and  at  thy 
memory  being  so  grossly  libelled.  In  their  infatuation 
thy  followers  have  not  scrupled  to  invade  the  sanctity 
of  thy  private  life,  to  drag  thy  secrets  into  light,  to 
invent  many  a  prank  thou  didst  not  commit,  and  to  put 
thee  to  blushes  before  posterity.  Boswell  has  noted 
greater  particulars,  and  laid  them  before  the  public, 
but  has  not  .made  Johnson  to  appear  as  a  monster. 
In  this  thy  votaries  have  erred  most  cunningly,  but 
have  acted  suicidally  to  ruin  the  interests  of  their 
country,  by  enervating  themselves  the  more  with  arti- 
ficial heat  in  such  a  hot  land  of  ours  to  defend  it  from 
their  enemies.  Rightly  to  have  venerated  thy  memory, 
was  to  have  remembered  thee  as  a  hero  whose  mantle 
should  be  inherited  by  his  countrymen.  Humbler  of 
the  Kurus  !  if  thou  couldst  be  exorcised  by  spiritualism, 
thy  votaries  would  be  at  once  enlightened,  and  make 
amends  to  thy  reputation.  They  are  remarking  our 
audacity  in  not  bowing  to  thee.  But  a  craven  is  that 
Young  Bengal,  who  trifles  with  his  Creator  to  avoid 
being  awkward  and  the  butt  of  remark,  by  bowing  to 
an  idol  whom  he  despises  in  his  heart,  and  who'  sacri- 
fices principle  to  policy.  It  is  not  that  Young  Bengal 
is  without  any  belief  To  quote  the  words  of  a  great 
writer,  *  touching  God  and  His  ways  with  man,  the 
highest  human  faculties  can  discover  little  more  than 
the  meanest.  In  theolog}',  the  interval  is  small  indeed 
between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and 
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a  naked  sarage.'  The  history  of  nationB  is  before  him, 
and  a  Young  Bengal  is  loath  to  abide  by  any  book- 
revelation.  He  thinks  that  he  would  be  lagging  be- 
hind the  age  by  taking  up  the  question  of  eternal  con- 
cerns in  preference  to  that  of  the  concerns  of  this  world 
— ^to  the  question  of  his  mission  upon  earth.  Ostensibly 
he  has  no  religon — not  even  Brahmitmm^  which  is  being 
hampered  with  rules  and  forms  giving  it  a  sectarian  air. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  has  his  faith  in  the  life  that  is 
right,  and  he  rests  his  hopes  in  an  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events. 

In  return  for  the  nuzzerana-fee  with  which  we  had 
to  make  acceptable  our  visit  to  Oovinjee,  we  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  his  wardrobe  each  a  red-coloured 
scarf  with  a  border  of  gold,  and  a  tray  of  his  sacred 
food.  The  pera,  a  kind  of  comfit,  of  which  the  god  was 
fond  in  his  infancy,  is  still  his  favourite  food.  His  taste 
for  curds  and  butter  was  acquired  from  the  dairy  of 
Jushoda.  But  *  the  days  of  simplicity  are  gone,  and  the 
Apollo  of  Vrij  now  has  his  curds  adulterated  with  rose 
water  and  amber.'  The  dead  stock  of  Govinjee's  shrine 
is  augmented  by  the  pious  bounties  of  pilgrims  from 
the  most  distant  provinces.  There  is  no  donation  too 
trifling  for  his  acceptance,  and  his  hand  is  spreiid  out  to 
receive  even  the  widow's  mite.  Krishna  is  the  deified 
ancestor  of  the  Tadus,  and  the  Rajpoots  have  always 
been  his  most  zealous  worshippers.  But  the  largest  in- 
flux of  votaries  now  is  from  Bengal.  The  idol  is  said 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor. 
But,  as  from  the  days  of  Sancara  Acharya,  have  Mala- 
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bar  BraliminB  ministered  at  the  temple  of  Badrinath, 
on  the  Himalayas,  so  from  the  days  of  Choitunya 
have  people  from  Bengal  had  the  ascendancy  in  the 
temples  of  Brindabxm.  The  most  devoted  votary  of 
Heri  now  is  the  Byragee  of  Bengal,  who  renounces  the 
world  to  pass  his  days  in  Brindabun  invoking  his  name. 
The  principal  office  at  the  shrine,  that  of  Kamdar  or 
Manager,  is  never  given  but  to  a  Bengalee.  The  town- 
ship of  Brindabun  is  held  as  the  sacred  Zemindary  of 
a  trio  of  gods,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  revenue 
is  derived  by  G-ovinjee  from  his  one-third  share  in  the 
estate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

No  end  of  idols  and  temples  in  Brindabun — passed 
a  whole  morning,  and  stiU  visited  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  them.  The  idols  are  the  same  ererywhere — 
Kaniya,  with  Eadha  on  his  left,  and  Nullita  on  the 
right.  The  temples,  adorned  with  elaborate  carvings 
upon  stone,  are  all  costly  buildings,  but  without  much 
variety.  Krishna  appears  to  number  almost  every 
Hindoo  prince  among  his  followers.  There  is  the 
temple  of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypore  as  well  as  of  his  Ranee 
and  of  his  favourite  mistress,  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
poor  and  of  his  Ranee,  of  Scindia,  of  Holkar,  of  the 
Rajah  of  Dinajpore,  of  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  and  of 
many  other  potentates.  The  dignity  of  these  shrines 
is  maintained  by  rich  endowments  and  grants,  besides 
the  donations  of  pilgrims.  The  daily  expenditure  in 
one  or  two  of  them  is  100  rupees,  and  in  none  less  than 
10  rupees.  In  all  these  religious  foundations,  the  po^^ 
s/tad,  or  the  food  offered  to  the  god,  forms  the  sinecure 
livelihood  of  that  floating  population  of  ascetics  and 
mendicants  by  whom  the  place  is  crowded  in  all  seasons, 
and  who  by  the  lowest  estimate  would  not  number  less 
than  two  thousand  souls.     There  are  hangers-on,  who 
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are  insured  of  their  food  for  their  lifetime  xmder  especial 
recommendations. 

The  second  in  the  trio  of  gods  is  Gopinath,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  Gopinees.  This  also  is  a  substitute  in  place 
of  the  original  penate,  which  had  to  be  removed  away 
from  the  reach  of  Aurungzebe.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  statue  of  the  Lord  of  the  Gopinees  to  indicate  that 
surpassing  beauty  of  Krishna,  by  which  he  captivated 
the  hearts,  not  only  of  rural  damsels,  but  of  the 
Princesses  of  ancient  ffind.  The  poet  does  him  more 
justice  than  the  artist.  In  vain  we  endeavoured  to  re- 
cognize any  charms  which  the  statue  is  said  to  possess. 
The  dull  cold  figure  betrays  a  most  defective  concep- 
tion, and  is  void  of  any  expresssion.  The  features  are 
hard  and  utterly  meaningless — being  hit  off  without  the 
slightest  stamp  of  that  amorous  ardency  which  should 
characterize  the  countenance  of  the  Lord  of  the  Gopi- 
nees. It  is  a  sad  mistake  of  the  sculptor  to  have  chosen 
principally  to  exercise  his  skill  upon  black  marble. 
The  mind  and  manners  of  Krishna  must  have  had  more 
to  do  in  winning  feminine  hearts  than  his  light  azure 
complexion,  which  the  artist  has  been  so  anxious  above 
all  to  perpetuate.  Krishna  is  described  to  have  had 
the  perfection  of  the  male  figure,  '  such  as  he  appears 
to  yoimg  female  imaginations— heroic,  beautiful,  breath- 
ing music  from  his  very  eyes,  and  exalting  the  religion 
of  his  worshippers  into  love.'  To  have  executed  a  like- 
ness of  him,  the  sculptor  should  have  modelled  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  male  figure — a  Phidian  image  of  the  Indian 
Apollo, — and  then  at  least  could  Hindoo  idolatrj'  have 
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boasted  to  liaye  developed  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  ac- 
complished a  triumph  for  its  apology.  The  size  of  the 
image  also  should  have  been  of  the  standard  of  life — its 
diminutiveness  degrades  it  into  a  doll. 

In  like  manner^  the  statue  of  Iladha>  intended  as  a 
personification  of  all  that  is  elegant,  graceful,  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  other  sex,  is  a  complete  fidlure.  Though 
moulded  into  a  slender  form,  the  stiff  metal  has  any- 
thing but  realized  the  figure  of  the  graceful  sylphide 
who  was '  the  pearl  in  the  ocean  of  Heri's  mortal  birth.' 
Her  face  appears  not  to  smile  with  complacency  on  her 
best-beloved.  The  '  fawn-eyed  Radha '  of  the  poet  has 
in  the  image  eyes  staring  upon  the  pilgrim,  rather  than 
'  gazing  upon  the  bright  face  of  Krishna.'  These  are 
not  only  artistic  but  also  historic  faults  in  the  statue. 
Care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  preserve  historic  truth 
*  in  staining  the  eyes  with  antimony '—in  '  placing  a  cir- 
cle of  musk  on  the  forehead ' — in  '  intertwining  a  chap- 
let  of  flowers  and  peacock's  feathers  in  the  dark  tresses ' 
— in  girding  the  waist  with  *  a  zone  of  bells ' — and  in 
wearing  on  the  ankles . '  rings  which  tinkled  when 
sporting  in  the  dance.'  The  costume  and  adornments 
of  the  image  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  toilet  of  a  Hin- 
doo lady  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ. 

The  affairs  of  Gopinath  are  now  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
His  property  is  all  under  mortgage,  and  he  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt.  The  mutiny,  having  put  a  stop 
to  all  pilgrimage  from  Bengal,  has  brought  him  to  this 
pass.  Brindabun  is  annually  visited  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  Bengalees,  from  whose  contributions  the  gods 
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of  Vrij  draw  their  principal  support.  Not  one  lias  come 
in  during  the  last  three  years.  Now  that  tranquiUity 
has  been  restored,  they  are  in  great  hopes  of  seeing  the 
god  out  of  his  difficulties.  Much  is  expected,  also, 
from  the  opening  of  the  Railway.  But  pilgrims,  then 
pouring  in  tenfold  or  twentyfold  numbers,  will  find 
disenchanted  Vrij  to  have  lost  many  of  the  attractions 
that  are  lent  by  distance. 

Just  as  much  as  the  mild  doctrines  of  Kaniya  differ 
from  the  dark  rites  of  Shiva,  is  the  Jumna  distinguished 
in  its  features  from  those  of  the  Gkinges.  Not  only 
does  the  former  river  revive  the  memory  of  a  renowned 
antiquity,  but  its  shores  likewise  present  to  our  view 
the  theatre  of  the  miracles  of  a  famous  religion.  To 
an  orthodox  Hindoo,  the  Jimma  is  endeared  by  a  thou- 
sand tender  and  sacred  associations.  The  banks  of  that 
stream  are  fancied  to  be  the  sunny  land  of  love  and 
song — ^the  scene  of  celestial  events  played  upon  earth. 
On  those  banks,  he  likes  to  sit  and  dream  over  the  days 
of  pastoral  Vrij.  But  on  the  grassy  margin  where 
Kaniya  pastured  kine,  or  on  the  smooth,  hardened  sand 
where  he  wandered  arm-in-arm  with  Badha,  are  now 
massive  structures  and  ghauts  of  stone,  scarcely  har- 
monizing with  pastoral  reminiscences.  Here  and  there, 
an  antique  banyan  or  embowering  neem  overhangs  the 
stream,  and  old  Kalhidi  is  all  that  yet  continues  to  flow 
on,  outliving  the  perishable  records  of  man,  and  pro- 
ducing in  the  soul  feelings  and  ideas  which  no  other 
river  is  capable  of  exciting. 

The  ghauts  in  Benares  are  not  less  various  than  in 
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Brindabun.  There  is  the  Kaiaee-ghaut,  the  most  noted 
of  all,  where  Krishna,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  slew  Kai- 
see,  a  Dwaita  of  gigantic  strength,  sent  by  Kunsa  to 
take  away  his  life.  The  anniversary  of  that  exploit  is 
still  observed  with  great  festivities.  By  pilgrims,  a 
dip  in  this  ghaut  is  thought  to  be  highly  meritorious. 
Immediately  over  the  spot  where  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed now  towers  a  lofty  and  rich  temple,  with  a 
ghaut  the  steps  of  which,  built  of  red  sandstone,  de- 
scend several  feet  into  the  water. 

Next  in  rank  is  the  spot  where  Krishna  killed  Buka- 
soor,  or  the  demon  who  had  come  from  his  imcle  to  de- 
stroy him,  disguised  as  a  crane.  The  bird  sat  laying 
open  its  enormous  beaks  that  touched  heaven  and  earth, 
so  that  his  mouth  seemed  as  it  were  a  great  gap  in  the 
latter,  to  the  shepherds  who  were  tending  their  cattle 
along  the  river-bank.  In  they  unconsciously  walked 
to  the  stomach  of  the  crane.  But  wary  Krishna  at 
once  detected  the  foe,  and,  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
playmates,  stuck  like  an  obstinate  fish-bone  at  the 
throat  of  the  bird,  and  kicking  up  a  rumpus  in  his 
stomach,  at  last  tore  him  asunder  in  two  by  his  beaks. 
This  feat  also  is  annually  commemorated  by  an  effigy 
to  bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  Vrij-bashees.* 

The  BuMer-hurnn  tree  that  they  showed  us,  of  small 
size,  with  tender  twigs  and  branches,  is  quite  a  sham — 

*  Eunsa  seems  to  us  to  be  the  mj^th  of  an  aDcient  Buddhist  king 
of  Muttro,  who  opposed  the  ri?e  and  spread  of  the  worsliip  of  Krishna. 
The  early  miracles  of  that  god  allude  but  to  the  discouragements 
under  which  his  religion  laboured  in  the  beginning,  and  over  which 
it  one  by  one  triumphed. 
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still  they  are  not  wanting  in  barefacedness  to  identify 
it  with  its  original.  Its  situation  on  the  river-bank  has 
been  made  to  accord  with  the  legend.  The  Gopinees  of 
yore  had  come  to  bathe  in  the  Jumna,  and  leaving  be- 
hind their  garments  on  the  bank,  were  engaged  in  laving 
and  sporting  in  the  waters.  Elrishna  had  watched  the 
opportunity  for  a  prank,  and,  coming  imperceived,  softly 
stole  away  their  clothes  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  He 
got  up  on  it,  and,  hanging  the  clothes  up  on  the 
branches,  sat  upon  one,  playing  on  his  flute.  On  get- 
ting out  of  the  stream,  the  Gopinees  were  extremely 
surprised  to  miss  their  dresses.  But  soon  they  discovered 
them  suspended  from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  the 
author  of  the  mischievous  act  sitting  thereon  to  enjoy 
the  frolic  of  their  exposure — to  see  beauty  *  double  every 
charm  it  seeks  to  hide.'  No  entreaty  could  prevail  upon 
the  naughty  youth  to  give  up  his  waggery,  and  save 
young  damsels  the  expense  of  their  modesty.  The 
Gopinees  had  to  come  up  to  the  tree,  hiding  their  nudity 
as  well  they  could  by  the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair, 
and  to  stand  soliciting  to  have  their  clothes  thrown  to 
them.  Though  the  fact  of  the  present  Vrij-maees  leav- 
ing behind  their  garments  like  the  Gopinees  of  old  on 
the  steps  of  a  ghaut,  and  then  making  a  rush  to  the 
waters  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  might  give  a  colour- 
ing of  truth  to  the  storj',  still  it  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  the  invention  of  a  prurient  imagination  to  tell  upon 
soft  minds,  and  win  over  soft  heai-ts.  Standing,  as  it 
does,  just  upon  the  brink,  and  overlooking  the  stream, 
if  the  present  tree  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  position  of 
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its  original,  then  it  is  doubtful  how  any  man  could  have 
played  the  prank  in  question  without  instant  detection. 
There  hang  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  yari-coloured 
linen  in  imitation  of  the  dresses  of  the  Gopinees.  The 
waggish  god  is  fancied  to  be  still  perched  on  its  top, 
with  the  naked  nymphs  standing  in  a  group  below  him, 
and  prajring  for  the  return  of  their  clothes.  The  pil- 
grims, therefore,  coming  to  visit  this  famous  tree^  can- 
not make  up  their  minds  to  go  away  without  leaving 
behind  them  the  token  of  a  piece  of  linen  suspended 
from  the  branches  in  very  pity  of  the  distressed  Gopi- 
nees. 

If  ear  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  river,  was 
pointed  the  Ukoor^g/iaut,  or  the  spot  where  XJkoor  halted, 
and  left  behind  the  car  in  which  he  had  travelled  from 
Muttra.  He  was  related  to  Elrishna  as  uncle,  and  had 
been  sent  by  Kunsa  to  invite  him  to  a  festival  at  the 
Court  of  that  fiajah.  The  exiled  scion  of  the  house  of 
the  Sursena  had  become  tired  of  his  incognito  life,  of 
tending  cattle,  and  of  skying  with  milkmaids.  He 
hoped  to  reap  important  results  from  the  opportunity, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Court  of  Mut- 
tra.  It  is  the  occasion  of  this  departure  from  Brindabun 
that  is  annually  made  the  cause  to  observe  that  car- 
festival,  which  is  celebrated  with  so  much  eclat  in  all 
parts  of  India,  and  which  ushers  in  the  season  to  chant 
in  soft  and  plaintive  lays  the  '  farewells '  and  '  valedic- 
tories '  and  *  forget-me-nots  *  that  soothe  the  griefs  of  a 
love-lorn  heart.  In  vain  did  Nunda,  and  Jushoda,  and 
the  associates  of  Krishna  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 
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In  Tain  did  the  G-opinees  implore  the  false  youth  to 
stay.  In  vain  did  Badha  weep  and  lament  aQd  refuse 
to  be  comforted.  As  the  daughter  of  EajahBirshobhano, 
she  had  tarnished  the  honour  of  a  princely  house.  As 
the  wife  of  Ayan  Ghose,  she  had  proved  faithless  to  a 
man  of  fair  fame.  She  had  left  parent  and  husband, 
had  *  lost  heaven,  mankind's  and  her  own  esteem ; '  and 
the  anguish  of  her  soul  was  exceeded  only  by  the  injus- 
tice done  to  her  feelings.  But  Elnshna  refused  to  give 
up,  for  her  pouting  lips,  a  crown.  He  departed  to  re- 
cover his  patrimony,  breaking  his  plighted  troth  with 
Badha,  and  abandoning  her  to  struggle  with  a  passion 
she  could  not  cast  aside.     It  was  all  over 

•  For  her  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
Her  ahame  and  sorrow  deep  in  her  hearths  core  : ' 

and  from  the  day  of  his  exit  she  never  ceased  to  mourn 
the  sad  fate  to  which  she  had  been  left  behind — a  fate 
which  has  aflforded  and  shall  yet  aflford  to  generations  of 
Hindoos  the  most  touching  theme  to  exhaust  their  most 
pathetic  strains  upon.  In  pity  of  her  disconsolate  con- 
dition, the  worshippers  of  Kaniya  have  made  Badha  the 
heiress  of  his  prestige  in  Brindabun,  and  her  name  as 
the  Banee  of  Vrij  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  this  land. 

The  Kalya-dah  is  another  famous  ghaut,  where 
Kalya-nag,  the  black  serpent,  infested  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna.  Poisonous  effluvia  issued  from  the  place  of  his 
abode.  ITo  finny  tenant  could  dwell  near  him.  Xot  a 
blade  of  grass  grew  upon  the  bank.  The  stray  kine 
that  drank  water  there  instantly  perished.     To  get  rid 
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of  the  monster,  Krishna  dragged  him  from  the  stream, 
and  bruised  him  on  the  head.     The  smi  is  said  to  have 
darkened,  the  sky  rained  blood,  the  earth  shaken,  and 
portentous  fires  to  have  broken  out,  so  long  as  the  de- 
sperate contest  lasted.     But  this  is  most  probably  a  pla- 
giarism from  the  Evangelists,  to  suit  the  events  of  a 
story  so  akin  to  the  other.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may 
extract  a  meaning  from  the  Puranic  account  of  the  coil- 
ing and  uncoiling  of  the  Hydra,  which  is  but  an  allegory 
of  the  wars  with  the  Nagas  and  Takshaks  of  our  ancient 
history,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  Cashmere,  Punjaub, 
and  Sind,  who  worshipped  the  dragon,  and  were  the 
enemies  of  the  Aryas  from  the  Vedic   period.      The 
ophiolatrous  Takshak  had  been  scotched  in  seventeen 
battles,  and  was  finallj'  vanquished  in  the  eighteenth 
— ^though  it  was  not  long  before  Parikshita,  the  success- 
or of  Judishthira  on  the  throne  of  Indraprasthe,  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  snake,  that  is,  lost  his  life  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Takshaks.     The  pestilential  effect  of  the  Kalya- 
dah  waters  is  but  an  allusion  to  the  moral  nuisance  of 
the  serj^ent- worshipping  Naga  race — ^unless  some  pecu- 
liar properties  in  the  soil  had,  at  a  former  period,  really 
made  the  waters  unwholesome.     No  such  effect  as  the 
legend  ascribes  to  them  was  visible  to  us  in  an  inani- 
mate  tract  void  of  every  vegetation.     The  grass  is  as 
green  there  as  in  any  of  the  adjacent  spots,  and  tor- 
toises floated  in  shoals.     The  inhabitants  bear  no  pre- 
judice against  the  waters,  which  they  freely  use  for  both 
bath  and  drink.     They  show  here  an  old  Kaili'kttdumbo 
tree  as  the  one  from  which  Krishna  had  plunged  into 
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the  fitream — as  well  as  the  spot  on  which  Jushoda  sat 
lamenting  for  his  non-appearance.  In  commemoration 
of  the  great  Vishnuvite  triumph,  an  annual  mela  is  held 
at  the  Ealya-dah. 

Only  a  solitary  boat  lay  moored  on  the  Jumna  below 
the  Kaisee-ghaut,  as  on  the  day  when  Krishna  had  acted 
as  the  ferryman,  and  the  Gopinees  as  rowers,  to  enjoy  a 
yachting  excursion  in  the  round  of  their  amorous  plea- 
sures. 

To  the  Brahma^koondy  a  little  square  tank,  supposed 
to  be  of  natural  excavation,  and  regarded  as  the  sacred 
spot  of  Vishnu's  triumph  over  Brahma.  In  Benares, 
they  make  Vishnu  worship  Shiva — in  Brindabun,  they 
make  Brahma  worship  Vishnu,  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  sect  over  sect.  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  imiverse, 
had  heard  of  Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and, 
visiting  Brindabun,  had  misgivings  from  his  age  and 
occupations,  as  to  his  real  character.  To  trj^  him,  he 
one  day  slyly  carried  off  through  the  sky  a  herd  of  cattle, 
old  and  young,  boys  and  all,  that  were  attending  them. 
Knowing  how  much  the  parents  of  the  boys  and 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  would  be  distressed  at 
their  disappearance,  Krishna  forthwith  created  a  new 
herd  and  other  attendants,  so  exactly  similar  to  those 
that  Brahma  had  taken  away,  that  the  owners  of  the 
one,  and  the  parents  of  the  other,  remained  quite  un- 
awares of  the  change.  Equally  did  the  new  creations 
themselves  remain  ignorant  of  their  transformation  ; 
and  the  cattle  walked  into  their  stalls,  and  the  boys  into 
their  houses,  where  they  recognized,  and  were  recog- 
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nized  by,  their  parents,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Brahma  had  watched  all  these  proceedings  of  TTriRhnft, 
and,  satisfied  of  his  incarnation,  restored  to  him  his  real 
cattle  and  attendants.  The  tale,  in  plain  words,  alle- 
gorizes the  story  of  the  warfare  between  the  Brahmaites 
and  Vishnuvites,  the  temporary  success  of  the  one  in 
carrying  off  and  converting  the  flock  of  the  antagonistic 
sect,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  other  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  followers.  Instead  of  a  monumental  pillar 
or  other,  a  tank  coupled  with  the  name  of  Brahma,  has 
been  made  to  record  the  triumph  of  the  Vishnuvites. 
The  tank  has  little  depth  in  comparison  to  the  elevation 
of  the  soU  in  these  regions,  and  the  cause  of  it  may  be 
accotmted  for  by  the  proximity  of  the  Jumna  to  the 
locality,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  bed  of  that  stream 
in  a  former  age.  The  orange  tint  of  the  water  indicates 
a  ferruginous  soU.  On  the  embankment  is  shown  the 
plant  of  a  young  banyan,  with  a  few  tender  sprigs  and 
leaves.  This  is  pretended  to  be  a  sacred  Ah/iuy-B/iuf, 
or  immortal  banyan  — and,  lest  the  pilgrim  should  scout 
the  notion  as  ridicidous,  the  keeper  is  always  ready  with 
his  barefaced  tale  of  the  tree  having  one  root  in  Jugger- 
naut, a  second  in  Allahabad,  and  the  third  at  Biiudabim. 
More  extraordinary  again  is  Goposicaray  an  emblem 
of  Shiva  found  in  this  locality.  The  legend  about  him 
is,  that,  en^'^'ing  his  rival  Krishna  for  the  eternal  pas- 
times and  pleasures  in  which  he  spent  his  days  with  the 
Gopinees,  he  felt  extremely  desirous  of  becoming  a  guest 
in  Vrij.  But  he  dared  not  openly  make  his  appearance 
iu  the  quarters  of  one  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
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on  hostile  terms.  He,  therefore,  assumed  the  disguise  of 
a  young  damsel  to  escape  detection.  But^  on  his  fiodr 
female  face  feU  the  eye  of  TTrishna,  and  he  was  at  once 
recognized.  Forgetting  all  past  enmity,  Krishna 
stretched  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  his  rival,  and, 
making  the  pot-bellied  wassailer  cut  capers  with  the 
waltzing  Gopinees  prodigiously  heightened  the  merri- 
ment of  the  occasion.  In  plain  language,  the  tale  would 
allude  to  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  Shivites  and  Vish- 
nuvites,  the  inclination  of  the  one  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  other,  and  the  temporary  coalition  of  the  two  sects. 
It  is  to  a  result  of  this  kind  that  must  be  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  the  incorporated  Har-Heri 
image  of  the  two  deities.  The  term  Gopesicara  means 
the  disguised  god.  He  is  feigned  to  live  here  by  stealth, 
or  otherwise  his  presence  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
Brindabim. 

One  other  object  of  interest  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  the  9um({j  or  cenotaph  of  Hureedoss  Gossain.  The 
man  by  whose  grave  we  stood  admiring  the  boldness  of 
Choitimya  for  his  innovation  of  the  rites  of  burial  on 
the  immemorial  Hindoo  custom  of  cremation,  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  who,  quitting  the  world  and  its  al- 
lurements, retired  to  Brindabim  to  meditate  upon  Heri. 
His  austere  life  used  to  be  spent  every  evening  in  chant- 
ing  sacred  hymns  in  praise  of  his  god,  and  his  fame  as 
an  unrivalled  songster  reached  the  ears  of  Akber.  The 
celebrated  Tansen  was  his  disciple.  On  one  occasion,  as 
the  ATogul  emperor  was  sailing  up  the  Jimma  to  Delhi, 
he  Ingoed  his  royal  barge  at  Brindabim,  near  the  spot 
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where  the  nindoo  recluse  had  chosen  his  abode.  He 
had  in  vain  formerly  invited  him  to  attend  his  court, 
and  was  anxious  to  make  this  an  opportunity  for  testing 
his  merits  as  a  songster.  The  hut  of  the  Gk)S8ain  lay 
surroimded  by  woods  and  bushes.  Peacocks  and  par- 
rots abounded  in  the  region,  and  used  to  be  drawn  by 
the  charms  of  his  melodious  voice.  The  emperor  chose 
to  go  alone  after  dusk,  and  concealing  himself  in  one  of 
the  bushes,  thence  overheard  the  usual  vesperian  songs 
of  the  Gossain  and  his  disciple.  Charmed  to  have  never 
heard  any  such  vocal  music  before,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  hut,  and  introduced  himself  as  the  emperor 
to  the  Gossain,  expressing  great  reverence  for  his  piety, 
and  acknowledging  his  unrivalled  merits  as  a  songster. 
The  emperor  held  out  to  him  promises  of  great  wealth 
and  favours  to  accompany  him  to  his  court.  But  the 
hermit  refused  to  exchange  his  solitary  humble  cot  for 
even  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  autocrat.  '  G^ld,*  he  said, 
*  had  no  value  in  his  eyes,  as  the  soil  on  which  he  lived 
was  all  composed  of  that  metal.'  The  emperor  wishing 
to  have  a  proof,  the  Gossain  by  a  miracle  displayed  the 
gorgeous  vision  of  a  golden  Brindabun  to  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor.  By  no  means  could  Hureedoss  be  induced  to 
give  up  his  life  of  an  anchorite.  The  emperor  then  re- 
quested him  to  pennit  his  disciple  to  follow  him  to  the 
court.  Tansen  was  then  a  voun<2:  lad  of  ei<?hteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Patua  who 
had  a  great  natural  fondness  for  music,  and  had  been 
utti'acted  to  Brindabun  by  the  fame  of  Hureedoss.  The 
emperor's  persuasions  and  promises  prevailed  upon  Tan- 
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8^  and  lie  followed  in  the  train  of  Akber  to  flourish  in 
life,  and  acquire  the  celebrity  of  an  incomparable  mu6i-< 
cian  in  the  annals  of  his  nation.  From  a  EUndoo,  he 
became  a  conyert  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  his 
remains  lie  buried  at  Gwalior,  where  *the  tomb  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a  superstitious 
notion  prevails,  that  the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give 
an  extraordinary  melody  to  the  voice.'  *  Struck  by  all 
that  he  witnessed,  Akber  went  away  bestowing  upon 
Hureedoss  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  a  Gossain,  or  the 
controller  of  the  senses.  From  that  time,  also,  he  began 
to  entertain  a  great  respect  for  the  worship  of  Kaniya, 
and  to  become  an  enthusiast  in  the  mystic  poetry  of 
Joydeva.  The  name  of  Hureedoss  is  eminent  among 
Choitunya's  followers,  and  he  was  canonized  into  a  saint 
after  his  death.  His  cenotaph  is  a  simple  heap  of  earth, 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  white  linen.  They  daily  perform 
rites  to  his  manes,  by  strewing  his  sepulchre  vdih  flow- 
ers, and  sprinkling  it  with  water.  The  tomb  yields  a 
good  income  to  the  attendants  in  charge. 

The  Pooleen  is  the  memorable  scene  of  the  Ras^man- 
dala  of  Krishna  with  the  Gopinees.  Here,  in  the  season  of 
sweets,  and  amid  bowers  of  the  dark  tamala  afFoixiing 
shelter  from  the  noontide  blaze,  where  a  soft  gale  breath- 
ed upon  a  bank  of  flowers  '  stealing  and  giving  odour,' 


*  *  Thjp  is  I>r  Hunter's  account  written  in  1790,  but  30  years  later, 
Lloyd  found  that  it  was  still  "  religiously  l)elieved  by  all  the  danciug- 
girls.*'  So  strong  was  thi>  belief  that  the  original  tree  died  from  the 
continual  stripping  of  its  leaves,  and  the  present  tree  is  only  a  de- 
generate seedling  of  the  melody -bestov^ing  tamarind.'—  General  ChH' 
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where  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Jumna  flowed,  breaking 
in  moon-lit  ripples  against  the  sand  and  awakening  a 
sweet  harmony,  and  where  peacocks  danced  in  joy  pour- 
ing forth  their  sonorous  notes,  '  did  Heri  exult  in  the 
assemblage  of  amorous  damsels.  One  of  them  pressed 
him  with  her  swelling  breast,  while  she  warbled  with 
exquisite  melody.  Another,  afiected  by  a  glance  fix)m 
his  eye,  stood  meditating  on  the  lotos  of  his  fetce.  A 
third,  on  pretence  of  whispering  a  secret  in  his  ear,  ap- 
proached his  temples  and  kissed  them  with  ardour.  One 
seized  his  mantle,  and  drew  him  towards  her,  pointing 
to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  where  elegant  valjulahs  in- 
terwove their  branches.  He  applauded  another  who 
danced  in  the  sportive  circle,  while  her  bracelets  rang 
as  she  beat  time  with  her  palms.  Now  he  caressed  one, 
and  kissed  another,  smiling  on  a  third  with  complacency ; 
and  now  he  chased  her  whose  beauty  had  most  allured 
him.'  Nothing  was  more  extraordinary  in  this  merry 
dance,  than  for  Krishna  to  have  multiplied  himself  into 
as  many  personations  as  there  were  maids  in  the  party, 
and  making  himself  ubiquitous,  to  console  each  by  the 
assurance  that  slie  alone  enjoyed  his  aflFection. 

Tlie  liaff-maadala  has  called  forth  the  most  impas- 
sioned strains  of  Joydeva,  and  has  tasked  the  Bhagbut 
to  emploj-  the  highest  elegance  of  diction,  the  most 
brilliant  tropes,  and  the  utmost  subtletj'  of  meaning. 
But  in  vain  are  all  attempts  to  refine  away  its  sense — 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  waltzing  party,  in 
which  the  young  shepherdesses  had  '  dressed  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  fuU  justice  to  a  white  bosom. 
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in  which  they  ogled  significantly,  danced  voluptuously, 
excelled  in  pert  repartees,  romped  without  shame  with 
an  ardent  youth,  and  sang  sly  verses  with  a  sly  expres- 
sion/ No  sane  man  can  mistake  the  luscious  episode  of 
the  Has  to  have  been  intended  otherwise  than  to  take  in 
all  female  hearts  by  a  coup-de^main,  and  to  increase  the 
flock  in  Krishna's  fold.  It  might  be  that  the  Ras-fnan- 
data  is  typical  of  the  zodiacal  phenomena ;  that  the  nine 
Gopinees  are  the  personifications  of  the  nouraffinis — ^the 
nine  nobles  of  music  ;  or  the  nou-rasa — the  nine  passions, 
excited  by  the  powers  of  harmony.  The  movements  of 
the  pastoral  njnnphs  encircling  the  sun-god  Heri  in  a 
dancing  attitude,  and  their  holding  each  a  musical  in- 
strument in  her  hand,  might  be  iQterpreted  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  '  mystic  dance '  of  the  planets  round  the 
great  luminary  of  our  heaven.  Indeed,  there  is  much 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  that  is  founded  on  an  astro- 
nomical basis — ^much  that  perpetuates  the  early  Tedic 
worship  of  the  elements  under  a  figurative  garb.  But 
the  veil  of  mystery  can  be  lifted  only  by  the  initiated  in 
astronomy.  By  the  common  popidace,  the  lustful  orgies 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  their  meaning,  and  too  often 
have  families  to  mourn  for  stray  members  afiected  by 
the  rehearsal  of  the  episode — 'the  love- tale  infecting 
Hindoo  daughters  with  like  heat  to  pay  their  vows  and 
songs  *  at  the  shrine  of  their  most  darling  god.  In  our 
age,  the  Penal  Code  would  have  had  its  influence  on  the 
author  of  the  Bhagbut  in  composing  the  chapter  to 
which  may  be  attributed  half  the  immomlities  of  our 
nation. 
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There  is  no  charm  now  of  woodland  scenery  in  the 

Pooleen — 

'Thegroond 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbotind.' 

The  spot  appears  to  form  a  deserted  bed  from  which 
the  Jumna  has  retired.  The  knee-deep  sands  are 
fiercely  beaten  upon  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
emit  a  highly  unpleasant  effluvium  from  the  dried  cow- 
dung  scattered  on  the  surface.  But  the  soil  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  Krishna  and  the  Gopinees  is  as  consecrated 
as  ever,  and  on  it  falls  prostrate  the  stanch  votary  to 
revel  in  beatific  visions  of  the  god  and  his  shepherdesses. 
By  pilgrims,  the  doubly  holy  sands  are  carried  home  to 
be  distributed  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  be  eaten 
a  few  grains  at  a  time  every  day  as  a  sequel  to  their 
pra3'er8.  This  precious  month  of  Kartick  is  the  season 
of  sweets,  in  which  Heri  gave  the  horns  to  Ayxm  Ghose 
and  the  other  simpleton  shepherds.  There  are  lots  of 
dancing,  and  fiddling,  and  singing  throughout  the  town 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Eos.  But  the  sands  burned 
our  feet,  and  the  stench  of  the  drying  filth  of  kine  made 
us  hasten  from  a  scene,  in  which  we  could  little  expect 
to  be  edified  as  to  our  spiritual  welfare. 

No  name  is  so  great  in  Brindabun  as  that  of  Lallah 
Baboo,  the  grandson  of  the  Dewan  of  TVarren  Hastings. 
He  was  the  owner  of  princely  estates,  and  possessed  the 
influence  and  status  perhaps  of  the  second  native  of 
his  day  in  Bengal.  But  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
he  renounced  family,  friends,  and  fortune,  to  retire  to 
Brindabun,  and  await  there  as  an  himible  attendant 
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upon  Kaniya.  The  extraordinary  act  of  sacrifice  had 
at  first  raised  doubts  of  his  fatuity.  But  he  raised  a 
costly  shrine,  set  up  the  image  of  Eossenjee  after  his 
own  name,  and  bought  estates  in  the  North-West 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  forty  thousand  rupees  for 
the  support  of  the  institution.  This  is  the  only  shrine  in 
Brindabun  which  is  adorned  with  pictures,  mirrors, 
shades,  and  chandeliers  in  the  fashion  of  Calcutta 
temples.  The  daily  expense  in  it  is  one  hundred 
rupees.  Five  hundred  people  are  fed  every  day  out  of 
the  food  that  is  dressed  for  the  god.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  food  is  so  clever  a  physiognomist  as  to 
remember  keenly  the  faces  he  once  sees,  and  he  takes  care 
not  to  allow  the  same  man  from  monopolizing  the  charity 
and  abusing  it  as  a  sinecure,  except  in  his  turn  once  a 
fortnight.  Strong  curses  interdict  the  members  of  the 
Baboons  family  from  partaking  in  any  of  the  food  that 
is  intended  purely  and  solely  for  public  feeding.  The 
picas  Baboo  used  to  sweep  the  court  and  compound  of 
his  own  shrine.  There  are  people  Kving  yet,  who  re- 
member him  to  have  daily  begged  his  bread  through 
the  streets  of  this  town.  The  Vrij-maees  used  to  pre- 
pare for  him  a  distinct  bread,  which  had  the  name  of 
Lallah  Baboons  rottee  in  each  family.  Discovering  that 
his  rank  was  still  taken  into  consideration,  the  Baboo 
gave  up  his  beggarj^  from  door  to  door,  and  lived  on 
the  food  which  people  chose  to  bear  to  his  retirement. 
Latterly,  he  had  left  Brindabun,  and  retired  to  a  cave 
in  Mount  Goverdhun,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  an  undisturbed  meditation.     His  end  is  said  to  have 
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been  hastened  by  an  accident  from  the  kick  of  a  horse. 
In  the  koonj  or  shrine  bearing  his  name,  grows  a 
thriving  cocoa — ^the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  all  Hin- 
doostan.  The  two  grandsons  of  that  pious  man,  who  are 
so  well-known  for  their  enlightenment  and  mimificent 
liberality  in  Calcutta,  are  now  engaged  with  the  wealthy 
Paruckjees  in  a  lawsuit  that  has  been  pending  for  years 
for  a  few  feet  of  ground  adjoining  the  shrine  of  each. 
The  vanity  rather  than  the  piety  of  the  two  parties  is  at 
stake,  and  four  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  piece  of 
land  under  dispute  has  been  expended  away  without  any 
issue.* 

From  Lallah  Baboo's  koonj  to  the  Jain  temple  of  the 
Paruckjees.  In  Hwen  Thsang's  time  there  were  only 
five  Brahminical  temples  in  Muttra — in  our  day  there  is 
only  one  Jain  temple  in  Brindabun.  The  Buddhists  of 
old  did  not  hold  the  Brahminical  followers  in  greater  de- 
testation than  do  the  Brahmins  of  this  age  entertain  the 
same  feeling  against  the  followers  of  Parisnath — the  Jain 
temple  being  regarded  as  much  a  blot  upon  the  sanctity 
of  Brindabim,  as  the  mosque  of  Caliph  Omar  is  in  Jeru- 
salem. But  wealth  and  influence  have  procured  to  the 
Jains  the  same  footing  in  the  stronghold  of  Tishnuvism 
that  the  sword  of  the  Mahomedan  conqueror  gave  to 
him  in  the  stronghold  of  Christianity.     It  is  as  if  the 

*  Similar  to  the  instaDCP  of  Lallah  Baboo,  ig  that  of  Rajah  Sir 
Piadhacantli  Deb,  who  has  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  that  is  the 
result  of  a  long,  sober  life,  and  who,  after  exercising  the  influence  of 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Society  in  Calcutta  for  half  a  centun-,  has  at 
last  chosen  to  retire  to  Bnndabun  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  holy  meditations — as  a  fitting  sequel  to  close  the  career  of  a  learned 
man  and  consistent  orthodox  Hindoo. 
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Jains  are  here  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  victory  with 
an  antagonistic  religion.  They  have  set  up  their  own 
opposing  idols,  have  devised  their  own  festivals  in  rivalry, 
and  have  bestowed  upon  their  temple  the  attractiveness 
of  a  grandeur  and  affluence  that  attracts  in  and  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Indeed,  the  most  interesting 
object  within  the  walls  of  the  holy  city — the  spot 
which  no  pilgrim  can  leave  Brindabun  without  seeing 
— ^is  the  magnificent  place  of  Jain  worship.  It  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  shaded  pathway  leading  from  Muttra, 
and  occupies  a  central  position  that  is  the  freest  quarter 
in  all  the  town.  Few  temples  cover  such  a  large  area 
of  groimd.  The  access  lies  through  two  lofty  pyramidal 
gateways,  peaked  in  the  fashion  of  mountains,  and  which 
may  well  give  an  idea  of  the  sfirpaa  or  moimds  that 
abounded  in  ancient  Buddhistic  India.  As  strangers, 
we  were  passing  in  with  our  shoes  on.  But  at  the 
second  gate  is  posted  a  sentinel,  to  see  that  no  one 
crosses  the  sacred  threshold  breaking  through  the  inter- 
dict of  going  in  with  bare  feet.  He  stopped  us,  and 
forbade  our  violating  the  sacred  prohibition.  Pulling 
off  our  shoes  at  the  doorway,  we  went  into  a  courtyard 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  tall  gilt  spire  that  out-tops 
every  height  in  the  sky  of  Brindabun.  The  marble 
platform  is  handsomely  paved,  and  enclosed  by  high 
cloistered  walls.  Passing  with  the  noiseless  steps  of 
stocking-feet  through  the  ample  courtyard,  and  observ- 
ing the  numerous  colonnades  and  pillars  of  elegant 
workmanship,  the  beautiful  reservoir  of  stone,  the  splen- 
did fanes,  and  choirs  remarkable  for  beauty  of  propor- 
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tion  and  variety  of  ornaments,  we  saw  the  whole  formed 
a  vast  and  magnificent  institution,  but  could  discover  no 
architectural  design  in  the  execution  of  the  buildings. 
Huge  slabs  have  been  cut  and  carved  away  with  various 
figures  and  flowers.  Nearly  ten  higgahs  of  ground  have 
been  enclosed  by  a  beautiful  range  of  cloisters.  But 
the  irregular  architecture  fails  to  produce  any  effect  up- 
on the  spectator.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  taken  a  • 
quarter  of  a  century  in  building,  and  has  cost,  according 
to  the  popular  estimate,  the  sum  of  a  crore  of  rupees — 
the  labour  and  expense  being  well  visible  in  the  deUcate 
minutiffi  of  the  works.  It  is  all  of  red  sandstone,  and 
the  idol  to  which  it  is  dedicated  has  the  name  of  Rung* 
jee.  The  cloisters  all  round  are  for  the  putting  up  of 
the  monks.  On  a  religious  fete-day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Jains,  the  shrine  is  gaily  illimiinated,  and  presents  a 
scene  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  population  of  Brinda- 
bun  is  then  .attracted  in  crowds  to  witness  the  festival, 
but  they  take  care  never  to  partake  in  the  distribution 
of  the  food  that  has  been  offered  to  a  heretic  god. 

Further  on  is  the  villa  or  garden-house  of  the  Pa- 
ruckjees — a  place  designed  to  realize  the  most  luxurious 
enjo}Tnents.  The  spot  is  as  lovely  and  romantic  as  any- 
thing of  its  kind  -can  be.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
grow  there  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  as  we  strolled 
along  the  gravel  walks  and  among  the  parterres,  we 
inhaled  the  delightful  fragrance  that  was  in  the  air. 
In  the  centre  is  a  light,  airy,  and  elegant  structure, 
facing  a  beautiful  tank.  The  surface  of  the  crj^stal 
waters  lav  calm  as  an  unruffled  mirror.     The  parrots, 
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wluoh  abound  here  in  swarms,  flew  about,  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  nature.  The  playful  squirrel  sported  amid 
the  thick  foliage  of  its  favourite  haunts.  From  the 
mummeries  of  a  deformed  and  degraded  religion^  it  was 
a  positive  relief  to  make  a  tour  of  the  garden  that  was 
in  the  fulness  of  its  verdant  beauty.  Life  must  have 
been  intolerable  in  Brindabun,  if  a  brief  ^hour  or  two 
could  not  be  spent  in  the  midst  of  this  bewitching 
scenery. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  NeedJioo-bun,  another 
of  the  extra-holy  places  in  Vrij,  where  Krishna,  alias 
Heri,  daily  used  to  play  amorous  ditties  on  his  flute,  and 
flirt  and  sin  with  his  Clorins  and  Chloes — ^his  pastoral 
sultanas.  ISo  sooner  had  the  shades  of  evening  closed 
the  career  of  day — and  if  *  the  broad  moon  rose  circling 
on  the  east,'  it  was  all  for  the  better — than  he  ever 
punctually  used  to  retire  to  this  charming  bower,  to 
refresh  himself  from  the  labours  of  his  pasturage.  He 
took  care  not  to  be  accompanied  by  any  of  his  associates 
in  the  field.  Left  alone  to  himself,  he  used  to  be  amused 
for  a  while  by  plucking  the  choicest  flowers,  and  weav- 
ing them  into  one  or  more  garlands.  Then,  tired,  per- 
haps, of  being  on  his  legs  and  strolling  through  the 
bower,  he  would  ascend  his  favourite  Kudu  mho  tree,  and, 
sitting  thereon  upon  a  branch  reclined  against  the 
trunk,  play  upon  his  reed  to  keep  ofi*  his  loneliness. 
The  enchanting  melodies  rang  through  the  silent  air  of 
Brindabun.  To  the  Gopinees,  it  was  the  signal  to  quit 
their  homes  and  run  to  his  embraces.  Nightly  thus  did 
harmless  Kaniya — for  he  had  no  fault  of  his  own,  it 
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was  all  the  fault  of  his  music,  and  of  Jushoda  for  mak- 
ing him  lusty  with  overfeeding  of  cream  and  butter — 
chase  away  the  thoughts  of  deprived  sovereignty  weigh- 
ing upon  his  mind,  and  none  dared  to  cross  or  read  a 
moral  lesson  to  him  who  was  one  day  to  wear  a  crown. 
One  night  he  stole  away  from  the  bower,  to  please  him- 
self with  a  fresh  flower.  Next  day,  he  found  the  whole 
Needhoo-bun  in  an  uproar,  and  Badha  in  a  towering 
passion.  The  warm  blood  of  a  Rajpootnee  boiled  in  her 
veins.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  charms,  proud  of  her 
lineage  and  rank,  she  could  not,  without  agonies  of  grief 
and  rage,  see  herself  deserted  and  insulted  for  a  rival. 
The  other  Gopinees  all  made  common  cause  with  their 
mistress.  Kaniya,  putting  on  a  melancholy  and  senti- 
mental visage,  and  in  speech  well  calculated  to  win  for- 
giveness, pleaded  his  pardon.  But  indignant  Radha 
fled  his  presence,  resolving  to  keep  herself  confined  to 
home  from  all  flirtations.  The  hours  of  remorse  and 
separation  were  a  severe  penance  to  Kaniya.  He  lost 
his  appetite,  and  left  untasted  the  curds  and  cream  of 
Jushoda's  dair}'.  In  the  field,  he  cared  not  to  tend  his 
kine.  In  bed,  he  '  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow.' 
His  wretched  condition  was  reported  \o  Radha.  Though 
not  the  less  affected  by  sleepless  nights  and  thereby  in- 
wardly disposed  to  relent,  she  showed  no  inclination  to 
patch  up  the  quarrel  without  a  suitable  lesson.  By  the 
mediation  of  the  other  Gopinees,  it  was  arranged  that 
Radha  should  preside  as  the  sultana,  and  Kaniya  do 
her  the  homage  of  a  penitent  subject.  To  play  the 
frolic  out,  a  seat  was  raised  for  a  mimic  throne  under 
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the  arborescent  canopy  of  the  Needhoo-bon.  Badha 
put  on  the  dress  ofKaniya  and  his  coronet.  TheGopinees 
stood  round  her,  as  attendant  ministers  and  courtiers. 
One  of  them  held  an  umbrella  over  her  head,  while  an- 
other waved  a  peacock-feathered  fan  in  semblance  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  Nothing  loth  to  act  his  part  in  the 
L^ amour  drama,  humbled  Kaniya,  dressed  in  a  chob- 
dar's  livery  and  bearing  a  sword  and  shield  in  his  arms, 
stood  near  the  foot  of  the  throne,  ready  to  execute  the 
behests  of  his  queen.  Thus  submitting  to  work  out  his 
penalty  and  supplicate  for  forgiveness,  and  promising 
to  give  over  his  slips,  he  was  once  more  allowed  to  take 
back  Radha  in  his  embraces. 

Th.e  Needhoo-bun  is  a  low-waUed  oblong  plot  of 
ground,  just  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes  of  the  pearl-tree,  giving  it  the  woodland 
character  of  a  bower.  The  plant  is  a  thorny  species, 
growing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  cubits^  and  bear- 
ing a  kind  of  wild  berry  of  the  size  of  pearls.  The  low 
interweaving  branches  hardly  admit  a  passage  through 
them,  and  a  stranger  is  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  thick 
foliage  intercepting  his  view.  There  is  a  tank  called 
the  NulUfa  koond.  Pilgrims  are  fond  of  exploring  this 
'  trysting  place,'  and,  puzzled  in  the  intricate  labyrinth 
of  verdure,  overlook  the  ingentiity  of  man,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  as  *  Love's  recess,*  secure  from  all  intrusion.  In 
a  comer  of  the  bower  stands  a  little  shrine,  in  which  a 
middle-aged  B}Tagee  was  reading  to  two  women — 
widows  from  Bengal — the  story  of  Krishna's  amours, 
from  the  Bhagbut.     Our  arrival  interrupted  them  for  a 
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moment.  The  two  women  looked  very  sentimental 
imder  their  pious  edification.  One  of  them  was  middle- 
aged,  the  other  young  enough — ^haying  a  pair  of  lovely 
black  eyes,  which  she  raised  up  as  if  to  read  us  through. 
From  a^caged  bird  longing  to  be  freed,  she  flutters  here 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  world  without  the  purdah.  The 
•Byragee  civilly  invited  us  to  sit  down  to  his  sermons. 
But  the  scene  and  employment  in  which  we  found  the 
party  would  have  made  our  presence  a  bore,  and  so 
leaving  them  to  their  business  we  went  away  on  our 
own. 

Sretuming  to  our  lodge,  we  found  it  all  in  an  uproar 
from  the  depredations  of  monkeys,  who  are  a  great 
nuisance  here,  and  aboimd  in  such  large  numbers,  that 
it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  anything  safe  from  their 
pilfering  propensities.  Families  are  constantly  missing 
one  thing  or  another  from  their  apartments.  Hence 
the  windows  and  doors  of  every  domicile  are  protected 
by  latticed  frameworks  suspended  against  them.  The 
monkeys  come  out  in  the  early  mom  from  the  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sit  reconnoitring  on  the 
house-tops  to  begin  their  purloining  mission.  They  are 
noticed  running  or  climbing  upon  the  walls  and  roofs 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  or  assembled  upon  a  tamarind 
tree  in  gangs  of  some  fortj'  or  fifty  of  them — one  fellow 
chatting  or  grinning,  another  mouthing  or  grimacing, 
a  third  occupied  in  entomological  research  on  his  hirsute 
neiprhbour,  and  the  matrons  perched  secure  with  their 
families  on  the  remotest  branches.  Forgetting  the  cau- 
tion of  the  landlady,  our  servants  had  exposed  a  piece  of 
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new  wearing  apparel  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  terrace.  It 
was  espied  by  a  monkey,  which  came  after  it  as  soon  as 
they  had  turned  their  backs,  and  scampered  off  with  it 
to  a  tree.  The  servants  ran  after  the  brute,  shouted  and 
pelted  at  him,  and  at  last  showed  him  some  food,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  fellow  sat  grimacing  in  an  endless  variety, 
mindless  alike  of  the  threat  or  coaxing,  till  he  had  torn 
off  the  cloth  in  shreds.  Similarly,  another  chap  had 
made  off  with  a  lotah,  that  was  not  recovered.  Smart- 
ing under  the  losses,  and  in  a  desperate  rage  to  revenge, 
the  servants  laid  a  snare,  by  exposing  some  food  in  one 
of  the  windows.  Soon  a  fallow  was  attracted  to  the 
spot,  and  while  in  the  act  of  drawing  away  the  food,  he 
was  suddenly  caught  hold  of  by  the  arm.  The  beast 
made  a  fierce  struggle  to  extricate  himself,  and  by  loud 
screeches  gathered  a  troop  of  his  race  to  besiege  the 
window.  Luckily  it  was  protected  by  stout  bars,  and 
we  came  in  time  to  apprize  the  servants  of  the  danger- 
ous consequences  of  their  sport.  Two  ofiicers  had  once 
shot  at  one  of  these  creatures,  and  the  whole  quadru- 
manous  tribe  gathered  in  an  army  to  chase  them  away, 
and  pursuing  them  with  the  most  boisterous  screechings 
towards  the  Jumna,  acrOvSs  which  they  had  thought  of 
making  their  escape,  made  them  sink  in  that  stream 
with  the  elephant  on  which  they  rode.  Not  a  day 
passes  without  children  or  even  adults  being  pounced 
upon  for  food.  The  most  tormented  of  all  are  the  fruit- 
erers and  shopkeej^ers.  To  give  an  instance  occurring 
to  our  own  knowledge,  our  worth)-  tradesman  had  been 
going  on  to  a  neighbour  with  some  sweetmeats  in  his 
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Mr  Ape  always  keeps  a  seraglio  larger  than  that  of 
Solomon  or  of  Akber,  and  is  no  less  a  cavalier  to  wage 
a  fierce  epic  war  for  the  rescue  of  a  lady  from  his  zenana 
than  Menelaus  for  Helen  or  Eama  for  Seeta. 

Kot  a  spot  in  Brindabun  but  is  consecrated  by  some 
legend.  The  quarter  in  which  we  have  taken  up  our 
abode  is  famous  in  Vishnuvite  history  as  the  spot  of 
Rupa  Gossain's  retreat.  In  romantic  seclusion,  that 
retreat  could  scarcely  have  been  equalled.  But  the  site 
of  his  holy  hermitage,  and  the  woodland  scenery  in 
which  it  lay,  have  long  given  place  to  well-paved  streets 
and  an  array  of  stately  edifices.  There  is  the  temple  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  which  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful buildings  in  all  the  town.  The  quarter  is  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Govindo-muhulla,  from  an 
image  which  Rupa  is  said  to  have  raised  and  set  up  for 
worship.  Originally,  that  image  lay  imbedded  in  the 
earth  close  to  his  abode.  The  spot,  overgrown  by  bushes, 
had  formed  a  thicket.  But  every  day  a  cow  penetrated 
into  the  depths  to  feed  the  god  with  its  milk,  which 
flowed  spontaneously  from  the  udders.  One  night  the 
god  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  ascetic,  and  directing  him 
to  the  spot  frequented  by  the  cow,  desired  him  to  take  his 
image  out  of  the  earth.  Rupa,  duly  attending  to  the 
divine  injunctions,  and  disinterring  the  god,  set  liim  up 
for  adoration. 

Out  upon  a  fresh  tour  in  the  afternoon,  as  there  are 
yet  remaining  to  be  seen  many  places  famous  in  Tish- 
nuvite  history.  In  Brindabun  life  is  a  perpetual  holi- 
dav — vour  time  is  uU  left  to  vourself,  and   vou   can 
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hardly  be  in  any  other  humour  than  to  idle,  lounge, 
and  stroll  away,  in  the  luxurious  consciousness  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  This  time  to  the  quarters  of  Mudduu 
Mohiina — or  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire.  The  an- 
tiquity of  this  penate  is  traced  to  the  days  of  Ranee 
Kubja,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  set  up  for 
worship.  The  image  had  disappeared  on  the  fall  of 
Muttra,  and,  after  lying  hid  for  many  centuries,  turned 
up  in  the  house  of  a  Chowbanee,  who  nursed  and  fostered 
the  god  as  a  playmate  of  her  boy.  Tired  of  living  in 
obscuiitj'  under  her  roof,  he  chose  to  depart  with  Son- 
atun  Gossain  to  Brindabun,  and  there  put  himself  up  in 
his  hermitage.  The  Gossain  built  him  a  cot  of  reeds 
and  leaves,  and  daily  worshipped  and  fed  him  with  his 
own  humble  fare.  In  time,  the  indifferent  food  upon 
which  the  hermit  chose  to  live,  palled  on  the  taste  of 
the  god.  It  became  impossible  for  him  to  relish  any 
cookery  prepared  without  salt.  To  improve  the  savour, 
the  Gossain  procured  a  little  of  the  desired  condiment. 
He  was  next  told  to  get  up  more  luxurious  dishes  of 
butter}'  and  saccharine  preparations.  This  was  impos- 
sible for  a  man  who  depended  for  his  livelihood  upon 
precarious  beggary,  and  he  told  the  epicure  god  to  look 
about  himself  for  the  means  of  Sardanapilitic  banquets. 
It  happened,  that  a  merchant  was  coming  down  the 
Jumna  in  a  boat  luden  with  goods  for  sale  at  Muttra. 
The  vessel  struck  against  a  sandbank,  and  got  high  and 
dry  upon  land.  Coming  to  grief  on  an  imiuhabited  shore 
where  no  hands  could  be  procured  to  float  the  boat,  the 
merchant  extremely  bewailed  his  loss.     Landing  to  see 
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whether  any  chance  existed  for  help,  he  came  to  the 
shrine  of  Muddun  Mohuna,  and,  falling  prostrate  before 
the  god,  invoked  his  aid  by  promising  to  devote  the 
profits  he  might  reap  to  his  services.  Thus  propitiating, 
the  merchant  went  back  to  his  vessel,  and  foimd  it  to 
glide  down  safely  to  its  destination.  The  sale  of  the 
goods  realized  a  profit  beyond  his  expectations,  and,  faith- 
ful to  his  promises,  he  built  a  temple  to  the  god,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  funds  necessary  for  a  decent  support.  The 
monument  of  his  piety  still  exists  to  confirm  the  story, 
and  the  deity  who  performed  the  miracle  in  his  favour, 
has  been  exalted  to  rank  in  the  trio  of  gods  dominant 
in  Brindabun.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  repair  from  far 
distant  lands  to  offer  gifts  at  his  shrine,  and  prostrate 
themselves  at  his  altar  in  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  an  undoubting  faith  in  his  incarnate  godship.  But 
the  image  of  the  seductive  lover  of  Radhaand  theGopinees 
is  distinguished  only  by  a  difference  of  nomenclature, 
and  not  by  any  specific  peculiarity  of  sculptural  work- 
manship. His  old  temple — a  colossal  structure  of  red 
sandstone — is  more  a  curiosity  than  Muddun  Mohuna 
himself.  The  real  penate  established  by  Sonatun  Gos- 
sain  is  now  at  Jeypoor.  The  old  temple  is  now  a  de- 
serted sanctuarj'— and  topless,  like  the  Maun'mundcc)', 

Muddun  Mohuna's  quarters  are  upon  a  filuy  or  emin- 
ence, that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  natural  formation,  but 
an  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  of  the  old  city  that  ex- 
isted before  the  Mussulmans.  High  upon  the  brow  of 
this  iiloy  had  Sonatun  chosen  his  abode — the  old  temple 
occupying  the  very  site  of  his  hermitage.     They  show 
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his  mmaj  or  tomb  in  this  locality.  Bnpa  and  Sonatun 
were  two  brothers — originally  Mahomedans,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  Dabir  and  Eashash.  They  were 
both  high  functionaries  on  the  staff  of  Syud  Hussein — 
being  ministers  to  that  Viceroy,  in  the  Court  of  Gour^ 
The  two  brothers  renounced  their  Prophet,  and  became 
followers  of  Yishnu,  under  the  guidance  of  Choitunya. 
They  left  the  vice-regal  court  of  Bengal  to  embrace  a 
life  of  poverty  and  abstinence,  and  proved  to  be  eminent 
members  of  the  sect  of  the  modem  Byragees.  From 
Mahomedans  and  ex-ministers,  they  rose  to  be  pious 
Gossains,  and  the  heads  of  the  Shomaj  at  Brindabun. 
Their  names  are  very  sacred  in  the  annals  of  Choitunya- 
ism.  f 

The  spot  from  which  Ohoitunya  held  reconnaissance 
of  Brindabun,  and  the  tamarind  tree  under  which  he 
sat,  are  shown  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  hallowed 
spot  is  marked  by  the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  which  are 
much  too  small  to  be  genuine,  being  of  the  size  of  the 
feet  of  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years — an  age  too  tender 
for  preaching  a  religion,  or  inaugurating  an  anti-caste 
movement,  and  making  converts  from  Mahomedanism. 
The  footprints  are  not  of  stone,  as  elsewhere,  but  of 
wood — resembling  a  pair  of  common  sandals.  The 
tamarind  tree  is  also  suspicious — it  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  its  growth,  and  does  by  no  means  look  to  be  three 
hundred  years  old. 

Nee'koonj'bun, — This  again  is  another  trystittg  place, 
in  which  Krishna  used  to  make  himself  snug  with  his 
Radha.   The  god  is  said  yet  to  haunt  the  favourite  spot, 
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— and  the  rustling  of  leaves  lieard  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  is  .ascribed  to  his  nocturnal  strolls  through  the 
bower.  In  a  little  room  here  is  seen  a  bedstead  witb 
quilts  and  cushions.  This  is  gaily  adorned  every  even- 
ing with  flowers,  garlands,  and  nosegays,  and  after  ves- 
pers is  left  with  closed  doors.  Kext  morning,  the  bed 
is  found  pressed  and  disojrdered  as  if  somebody  bad  been 
sleeping  there,  the  flowers  strewn  upon  it  squeezed  and 
crushed,  and  the  nosegays  out  of  their  places.  No  man 
dares  intrude  here  after  nightfall.  Many  years  ago,  an 
individual  tarrying  concealed  in  the  gardens  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries,  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  On 
another  occasion,  a  second  man  had  hazarded  the  same 
espionage,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  crazed, 
and  lost  the  powers  of  his  speech — ^his  mouth  closed 
against  any  impious  revelation.  In  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  Nee-koonJ'btm,  not  a  vestige  can  be  recog- 
nized of  the  superb. description  of  the  Bhagbut.  The 
shrubberies  and  walks,  the  boughs  and  foliage,  the 
flowers  and  evergreens  of  all  kinds,  that  made  it  the 
very  region  of  romance,  and  which  have  been  so  minutely 
described  in  the  immortal  verse  of  Joydeva,  exist  no 
longer.  The  loyely Nee-JcoonJ-bun — the  delicious  garden 
in  which  Love  trod  '  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance ' — 
is  now  a  mere  sun-beaten  field,  rank  with  grass  and 
weeds,  and  swarming  with  monkeys.  The  stubborn 
earth  bears  no  traces  of  the  scenes  that  have  passed  upon 
its  surface.  The  garden  is  enclosed  bj^  a  low  fence. 
There  stands  in  it  a  single  tree,  remarkable  for  its  bark 
being  knotted  like  the  sila,  and  reverenced  as  the  iden- 
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tical  tree  on  whicli  Krishna  used  to  hang  his  Inte. 
Nearly  all  the  branches  have  dropped  off,  the  trunk  has 
got  shrunk  and  lean,  and,  bent  down  by  age,  is  almost 
prostrate  with  the  ground.  To  all  appearance,  the  tree 
induces  a  belief  of  great  antiquity. 

Baka-Behary — the  largest  image  in  all  Brindabun, 
and  the  especial  god  of  the  Vrij-bashees — the  others 
being  of  the  Bengalees.     He  has  no  Badha  by  his  side. 
They  had  tried  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  to  place  an  idol 
of  the  goddess  by  him ;  but  the  god  threw  it  away  each 
time,  disgusted  with  a  sham.     He  is  said  to  spend  all 
the  night  with  the  real  Badha,  and  does  not  get  up 
from  bed  till  nine  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  fixed 
hour  to  open  the  door  of  his  shrine.     It  is  really  sur- 
prising to  see  with  what  apparent  devotion  all  ranks, 
and  ages,  and  sexes  flock  and  kneel  to  this  statue. 
Begularly,  towards  sunset,  the  greater  part  of  the  Yrij- 
bashee  population  txuns  out  to  see  here  the  ceremony  of 
vespers.     It  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  behold  the  court- 
yard then  thronged  with  Trij-maee  women,  in  their 
flowing  drapery  and  long  veils,  waiting  till  the  door  of 
the  temple   should   be   opened.     No   sooner  the  time 
comes,  than  a  rush  is  made  for  entrance,  and  the  crowd 
is  carried  almost  headlong  into  the  body  of  the  temple, 
amid  vows,    and  whispers,   and   prayers,   from  ever}- 
mouth.     Near  the  doorway  stands  a  monk  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  the  pilgrims.     As  we  had  chosen  to  lag  be- 
hind rather  than  commit  the  ungallantry  of  rubbing 
shoulders  with  women,  and  as  our  dress  marked  us  out 
as  different  jjersons  from   the  crowd  before  us,    the 
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superior  ordered  a  passage  and  place  for  us  at  the  liead 
of  the  shrine,  expecting  a  better  contribution.  But  he 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  scandalized,  at  our  being 
on  legs  while  all  others  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  image ;  and  also  at  the  broad  laugh  with  which  we 
replied  to  his  recital  of  the  story  of  the  freakish  god  to 
kick  and  cuff  away  the  doll  of  a  Radha  from  his^bed. 
We  had  never  heard  of  such  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  Krishna,  nor  in  all  probability  has  the  reader ;  but 
the  Yrij-bashees  in  Brindabun  have  a  great  deal  more 
of  such  knowledge  than  they  gain  from  the  Bhagbut. 

Radha-rumun — originally  a  nila  or  aaligram,  and 
worshipped  by  Gopal  Bhutto  Gossain.  The  image  is 
a  miracle,  having  burst  forth  from  the  sila  and  as- 
sumed  the  present  form,  in  order  to  wear  the  orna- 
ments and  clothes  which  a  wealthy  pilgrim  had  brought 
to  the  shrine.  In  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  story, 
the  Hila  is  seen  yet  attaching  to  the  back  of  the  image. 
The  unsculptured  and  spontaneous  form  is  regarded  as 
typical  of  bona  fide  Krishna  in  his  perfect  godship ;  and 
well  may  his  followers,  the  females  especially,  madden 
in  the  vision,  and  say — 

*  Appeared'st  thou  not  to  Xiin/la  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Gojfinees?^ 

One  by  one,  nearly  all  the  principal  sights  and  scenes 
consecrated  in  Yishnuvite  historj'  had  been  seen,  till 
night  put  an  end  to  our  round  of  visits  to  the  holy 
places.  But  in  a  tour  of  the  antiquities  of  Brindabun, 
there  is,  we  fear,  great  occasion  for  scepticism  with 
respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  the  sites  of  the  holy 
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places  have  been  identified.  Very  grave  suspicions 
arise  as  to  the  site  of  that  Brindabun  itself,  the  holi- 
ness of  which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  Bhagbut. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  to  remove  to  Brindabun,  the 
shepherds  of  Gokul  collected  a  large  number  of  carts  to 
carry  the  women  and  children.  No  allusion  exists  as 
to  any  boat  for  transportation  across  the  Jumna.  *  No- 
thing like  a  river  is  mentioned  to  have  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  emigrants  to  their  new  abode.  May  it 
not  have  been,  that  the  Jumna  had  a  different  course  in 
the  age  of  Krishna  from  that  in  our  age  P  In  that  case, 
all  hypothesis  is  defied  to  identify  the  site  of  Brinda- 
bun. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  we  are  in  the  hallowed  lands  of 
the  Bhagbut — and  far  from  all  cavil  and  scoff,  we  would 
fain  have  the  slightest  evidence  for  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  which  has  inspired  with  pious  hopes  more  than 
fifty  generations  of  Hindoos.  But  the  pilgrim  who 
comes  animated  by  the  fresh  and  almost  the  virgin  feel- 
ing awakened  by  the  i>erusal  of  the  Shasters,  to  see 
whether  the  objects  hallowed  by  high  and  holy  associa- 
tions be  true,  will  feel  himself  grievously  disappointed 
to  find  those  hallowed  objects,  or  at  least  what  are 
pointed  out  as  such,  to  have  little  conformity  with  the 
descriptions  given  in  the  sacred  books.  If  he  does  not 
come  to  find  more  pleasure  in  belie^ing  than  in  raising 
doubts,  his  faith  is  severely  tested.  Much  is  learnt 
from  personal  observation  that  dissolves  away  the  charm. 
Idle  legends  of  later  days  are  foimd  mixed  with  refer- 
ences to  Bhagbut  history.     Most  of  the  holy  places 
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}>ointed  out  inBrindabun,  and  adorned  and  transformed 
by  the  false  but  well-meaning  piety  of  the  Vishnuvites, 
have  no  better  claim  to  authenticity  than  the  credulity 
of  a  weak  and  pious  old  woman.  Doubts  had  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  Choitunya,  and  he  had  got  up  on  an  emi- 
nence to  take  in  a  survey  of  Vrij.  The  prospect  lay  be- 
fore him  just  as  nature  had  left  it.  There  was  no  relic 
spared  by  the  desecrating  hand  of  man  to  confirm  the 
localization  of  a  holy  spot  He  was  unwilling  to  take 
things  as  he  foimd  them,  and  loth  to  perpetuate  a  de- 
ceit. But  however  he  may  have  taken  pains  to  guard 
himself  against  deception,  his  determined  enthusiasm 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  the  better  of  his  earnest 
piety.  Proofs  of  trickery  and  falsehood  are  constantly 
peeping  from  under  the  disguises  put  upon  many  of 
the  objects, — destroying  the  interest  with  which  the 
pilgrim  would  otherwise  have  looked  upon  them. 
Though  the  Vishnuvites  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  still  no  man  in  his  fatuity  can  over- 
look the  consequences  to  society.  It  is  common  to  hear 
of  the  attraction  and  fascination  of  the  sights  and  cere- 
monials at  Brindabun.  But  as  to  the  great  majority  of 
sights,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  we  obtain  for  our 
labour  is  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  worth  seeing ; 
though  this  is  a  knowledge  that  no  one  is  willing  to 
receive  upon  the  authority  of  another,  but  would  have 
it  from  his  own  personal  experience.  In  our  case,  the 
barefoot  tour  of  the  temples  only  gave  us  sore  feet. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  feet   of  Muddun 
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Mohuna,  or  in  the  breast  of  Gopinath,  which  in  Vish- 
nuvite  opinion  are  regarded  to  bear  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  feet  and  breast  of  Krishna.  The  face  of 
Govinjee  has  no  charms  for  ns,  though  TJsha,  Bujro's 
mother,  may  have  taken  her  veil  at  its  exact  similitude 
to  the  face  of  her  father-in-law.  No  scene  of  miracles 
interested  us — no  ceremonials  produced  any  effect  upon 
our  minds.  The  reader  has  not  any  wondrously-edify- 
ing  tale  to  hear  from  us.  Tishnuvism  has  for  its  basis 
only  a  single  act  of  the  great  and  eventful  drama  of 
Krishna's  life,  and  its  scenes  are  as  tiresome  as  turning 
upon  Txion's  wheel.  Amid  all  the  doubts  and  confu- 
sions that  present  themselves  for  reflection,  the  only 
thing  that  is  sufficient  for  our  enjojTnent  of  those  scenes 
is  to  know  that  we  are  in  the  memorable  land  of  Trij 
— that  we  are  treading  upon  a  soil,  and  breathing  in  an 
atmosphere,  which  have  been  trodden  upon  and  breathed 
in  by  Krishna:  and  under  the  crowd  of  associations 
that  press  upon  the  mind,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
illusion  which  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  sustain  than 
to  dissolve.  Xo  Young  Bengal  can  so  far  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  his  education  as  not  to  feel  a  sentiment  of 
disgust  at  the  representations  got  up  to  commemorate 
the  adventures  of  Krishna.  In  consti-ucting  a  formal 
doctrine  out  of  a  poetic  idea,  in  preferring  a  state  of 
loving  faith  to  mere  prayers,  Vishnu vism  has  added 
moral  to  physical  causes,  in  making  the  nation  more 
voluptuous,  and  aggi*avating  the  condition  of  India. 
There  is  no  exposition  of  undefiled  Hindoo  faith  more 
beautiful  than  the  last  words  of  Sancara.     Infidel  as 
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Hume  was,  his  last  moments  were  indulged  in  imagin- 
ings of  Charon  and  his  boat.  Idolatrous  as  the  great 
Shivite  controversialist  was,  the  last  saying  he  has  left 
on  record  is,  *  0  Lord,  pardon  me  the  three  sins  com- 
mitted by  me — I  have  by  contemplation  clothed  thee 
with  a  shape,  who  art  shapeless ;  I  have  in  praise  de- 
scribed thee  who  art  indescribable ;  and  I  have  ignored 
thine  Onmipresence  by  visiting  the  Titihas  or  pilgrim- 
ages to  shrines.' 

Notember  4. — To  speak  religiously,  Brindabun  is 
the  rich  kernel  in  the  shell  of  Trij.  Topographically, 
it  must  rank  as  a  third-rate  town,  being  not  larger 
•than  Burdwan  or  Hooghly.  It  may  beat  those  cities 
by  a  gayer  appearance,  especially  in  an  imposing  river- 
frontage,  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  wealth. 
Xot  a  trace  is  retained  of  its  ancient  pastoral  features. 
There  are  luxuriant  groves  about  it,  but  you  do  not 
hear  any  of  the  lowings  of  cattle,  or  the  bleatings  of 
lambs,  or  the  pipings  of  the  horn.  The  men  and 
women  are  no  longer  shepheixis  and  shepherdesses. 
Now  and  then,  there  may  turn  up  the  tall  figure  of  an 
old  white-bearded  gentleman,  exactly  as  the  patriarch 
of  the  imagination,  and  looking  precisely  as  you  would 
paint  Xanda  or  Upananda.  But  he  does  not  bear  u 
crook  in  his  hand,  driving  the  several  flocks  before  him. 
The  women  have  fair  fascinating  faces;  but  they  sit 
winnowing  or  grinding  com  at  a  hand-mill,  rather 
than  browsing  kine  on  the  river-bank  or  turning  the 
curd  in  the  dairy,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  of 
old.     Far  from  any  pastoral  scene  of  Bhagbut- account 
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meeting  your  eyes,  Brindabun,  as  it  now  is,  presents  a 
town  of  stately  edifices,  in  which  the  population  may 
be  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in 
which  you  have  to  thread  through  narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  of  the  mountings  and  turnings  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea.  Grain,  ghee,  and  sweet- 
meats seem  the  principal  trades.  There  are  also  a  good 
many  shops,  in  which  copper  and  brass  vessels,  wool- 
lens, chintz,  and  Manchester  calicoes  are  exposed  for 
sale.  But  no  meat  or  Mussulmans — ^no  prostitutes  or 
grogshops :  Hennesy  and  Martell  are  shut  out  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Kaniya,  as  opium  is  from  China, — though 
perhaps  his  coz  Buldeo  would  connive  at  the  smuggling 
of  a  bottle  or  two  for  his  entertainment.  In  not  a  few 
of  the  shops  they  drive  a  thriving  trade  in  toys,  images, 
breviaries  of  /oo&^^-beads,  and  brass-prints  of  Heri's 
name  and-  feet.  The  toys  and  images  consist  of  the 
figures  of  Krifihna  and  Radha,  of  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, of  tumblers,  cups,  and  saucers,  all  carved  from 
Jeypore  marble.  This  morning  we  had  been  to  pur- 
chase a  few  cheap  mementos  of  the  place,  and  among 
others,  ^preferred  to  buy  a  nice  white  marble  milch-cow, 
as  if  from  Krishna's  fold.  They  also  sell  here  small 
j)ictoriul  illustrations  —  and  we  took  fancy  to  a  NeC' 
h'oonj'bftn  affair,  in  which  Krishna  is  entertaining  Badha 
with  his  lute  under  the  embowering  shade  of  a  dark 
fantala,  while  a  peacock  is  at  gambols  in  the  foregroimd. 
This  was  enough  to  keep  us  Brindabiin-haunted. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  Chowbays, 
might  apply  to  the  Trij-bashees.     Of  the  same  race. 
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manners,  and  porsmts,  they  are  relatively  the  same  *  as 
one  pea  is  to  another.'  But  the  Yrij-bashees  are  a 
more  pastoral  people  than  their  richer  brotherhood  of 
Muttra.  There  is  marked  in  the  former  a  primitive 
simplicity  and  purity,  a  temperance  and  abstinence,  a 
contented  poverty  and  contempt  for  luxuries,  which  to 
this  day  sustain  the  poetry  of  the  land  of  Vrij.  They 
cultivate  no  learning,  and  practise  no  profession — ^prefer- 
ring to  be  the  tenants  of  miserable  mud  cabins,  and  to 
be  cold  and  himgry,  if  they  can  get  to  luxuriate  in 
bhang,  and  drown  their  cares  in  a  bowl  of  that  precious 
drug.  To  them,  Brindabun  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  the  cheapness  of  living  encourages 
the  listless  indolence  in  which  they  waste  the  day  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Yrij-bashee  is  literall)'  bred  to 
a  sing-song  life.  Bis  simplicity,  however,  is  without 
any  taint  of  boorish  rusticity — ^nothing  is  more  polished 
than  the  language  he  speaks,  and  nothing  more  refined 
than  the  urbanitj^  he  shows  to  the  pilgrims.  There 
are  about  5000  Yrij-bashees,  out  of  which  200  families 
follow  the  profession  of  Pandas.  The  Yrij-bashees  ai^e 
Dohays — their  brethren  at  Muttra  are  Choichaf/s,  The 
principal  business  of  a  Panda  is  to  keep  a  look-out  for 
pilgrims. 

In  Brindabun,  the  society  forms  a  dead  level  of 
commonalty — there  is  no  grade  of  high  aristocratic  life, 
nor  any  of  low  squalid  pauperism.  The  whole  business 
of  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  outsiders.  The  Byragees 
of  Bengal  form  a  large  item  in  the  population ;  and 
their  shaven  heads,  sleek  forms,  and  lascivious  eyes,  meet 
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you  at  every  comer  of  Brindabun.  Begarded  as  inter- 
lopers, they  are  not  looked  upon  with  a  friendly  eye  by 
the  Vrij-bashees.  The  one  is  insincere  and  mischievous 
— ^the  other  frank  and  confiding.  The  Byragee  is  as 
touchy  as  tinder.  He  takes  fire  as  quick  as  his  god — 
and  a  pair  of  black  eyes  is  at  any  time  enough  to  put 
mischief  in  him. 

As  much  as  a  Jew  is  repulsive  and  a  Jewess  at- 
tractive, is  a  Vrij-bashee  distinguished  from  a  Vrij- 
bashinee.  Nothing  presents  so  great  a  contrast  as  the 
poor  slovenly  appearance  of  the  gents,  and  the  delicate 
features  and  the  brilliantly  fair  complexion  of  the  ladies  • 
of  Yrij.  Though  brought  up  in  poverty  and  destitution, 
the  women  possess  a  grace  and  dignity  which  would 
wann  the  coldest  heart  to  admiration.  The  great  charm 
of  their  appearance  is  an  exceeding  gentleness,  imited 
with  afiability  and  elegance  of  manner :  in  fact,  there  is 
a  calm  and  quiet  loveliness  about  them  that  would 
make  any  of  them  dangerous — a  loveliness  that  is 
matter  of  history,  and  immortalized  in  poetry  : 

*  Tlie  angelic  youths  of  old. 
Burning  for  maids  of  mortal  mould. 
Bewildered,  left  the  glorious  skies, 
And  lost  their  heaven  for  a  %Yoman's  eyes.' 

The  certain  softness  that  is  in  the  air  they  breathe, 
and  the  sentiment  there  is  in  the  religion  they  follow, 
bring  on  a  disposition  to  gaiety  and  wantonness,  and 
the  daughters  of  Vrij  cannot  but  be  ardent,  impassioned, 
and  enthusiastic  in  love.  They  dress  themselves  in  the 
gayest  costume.  The  sons,  on  the  contrary,  never  have 
but  winking  eyes,  and  a  dull,  muddled  brain,  under  the 
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eternal  influence  of  bhang.     It  must  not  be  supposed, 

that  husbnnds  and  wives  are  to  be  found  very  fondly  and 

faithfully  attached  to  each  other.     In  Brindabun,  as  in 

all  religious  places, 

*  They  do  let  Heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands." 

That  our  Bengalee  ladies  may  go  and  return  thence 
without  infection,  may  well  form  a  matter  of  serious 
apprehension — for  it  is  to  the  female  virtues  that  we 
should  look,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes, 
but  also  for  the  support  of  that  national  character, 
which  has  always  led  to  national  greatness.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  many  of  the  fairest  faces  ruined  entirely  by  pox- 
marks.  Coloured  apparel  is  mostly  in  fashion,  and  that 
this  may  not  be  wetted  daily  is  the  reason  why  the 
Trij-maees  have  their  Eve-like  ablutions  in  the  stream. 
A  maid  can  scarcely  be  made  out  from  her  mistress — 
they  dress  themselves  so  alike,  and  come  tinkling  with 
the  toe-rings  along  the  streets.  No  question,  that  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Bengalee  and  Vrij  ladies'  dress,  the  advan- 
tage is  for  once  much  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  In  public, 
the  women  go  muffled  to  the  eyes,  observing  a  great  pro- 
priety of  manners — no  '  dissolute  air,'  no  '  studied  look,' 
no  *  flaunting  dress,'  no  'lascivious  gait,'  and  no  'ex- 
pressive glances  that  seemed  to  wander  in  search  after 
those  of  the  men,'  such  as  had  met  the  eyes  of  Telem- 
achus  amongst  the  fair  Cy^jrians  of  his  day.  But  in 
the  house  there  is  a  perfect  absence  of  all  concealment 
and  a  greater  enjoyment  of  freedom  than  is  found  by  the 
iimiates  of  a  Bengal  zenana.     By  a  passing  traveller, 
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little  more  can  be  said  of  the  yarious  classes  of  Indian 
women,  beyond  the  broad  distinctions  which  fall  imder 
his  glance.  But  not  more  are  Desdemona,  Rosalind, 
Imogen,  and  Ophelia,  the  creation  of  one  brain,  than 
are  the  Chowbaynees,  Vrij-maees,  Mahrattanees,  and 
Bengalinees,  daughters  of  the  same  family,  with  a 
general  resemblance,  and  an  indiyidual  discrimination. 

Coming  shoeless  and  in  a  silken  corah  dhooty  from 
his  bath  in  the  riyer,  and  looking  yery  like  the  personi- 
fication of  a  '  Gentoo  Bishop,'  our  lawyer  was  this 
morning  kneeled  and  bowed  to  by  an  old  woman  in  the 
streets. 

Far  different  is  the  story  of  our  tradesman.  Failing 
to  haye  out-monkeyed  a  monkey,  he  has  since  been  in  a 
mighty  rage,  and  meditating  to  have  his  reyenge  upon 
a  Yrij-bashinee.  He  was  for  no  less  a  game  than  to 
besiege  the  heart  of  a  pretty  yoimg  lady,  who  resided 
directl}^  opposite  pur  lodge.  He  got  into  the  humour 
this  morning  to  catch  a  few  glances  from  that  lady. 
But  she  seemed  little  disposed  to  respond — ^and  so  miss- 
ing fire,  he  had  to  giye  up  the  conquest. 

The  ex-Rajah  of  Hatrasis  putting  up  at  Brindabun. 
He  is  the  son  of  that  Jaut  chief  who  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Dayaram  Thakoor  in  the  annals  of  modern  In- 
dia. In  a  building,  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  and  commanding  on  the  other  side  a 
prospect  of  the  sacred  groves  of  Bvlbunj  in  which 
LHchmce  is  yet  praying  with  folded  hands  to  her  lord,  is 
he  quietly  spending  his  days  content  with  his  pension 
and  poojali.     Passing  by  his  house,  we  saw  the  Rajah 
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to  be  a  middle-statured,  fair-complexioned,  and  noble- 
looking  man^  of  more  than  fifty.  He  has  shaved  clean 
the  head  which  could  not  wear  a  crown.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dull  and  monotonous  than  his  life,  and  none 
but  the  most  sluggish  or  the  most  philosophic  nature 
could  endure  it.  He  is  a  philosopher  by  compulsion, 
and  dozes  away  his  existence  in  one  imTarying  roimd  of 
prayers,  and  meals,  and  sleep^unbroken  even  by  a  fit- 
ful dream.  The  caged  or  cabled  parrot  quietly  eat« 
away  his  gram.  The  state-prisoner,  '  bound  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  counting  himself  king  of  infinite  space,' 
quietly  eats  away  the  pension  which  has  been  assigned 
by  a  generous  Government—'  after  the  manner  of  those 
open-handed  thieves  of  fiction  who  fling  back  a  couple  of 
broad-pieces  to  the  traveller,  whom  they  have  eased  of 
his  purse  and  watch.'  Our  strange  faces  attracted  his 
notice,  and  he  gave  us  a  glance  which  denoted  the 
speculation  that  was  still  in  his  eyes. 

No  learning  now-a-days  in  Brindabun, — ^no  learned 
men,  nor  any  real  hermit, — all  men  think  too  much  of 
eating  and  pleasures.  Pundit  Rangachari  Swami  is  an 
exception  to  our  remark.  He  is  a  great  scholar  in 
Vishnuvite  literature. 

The  procession  of  a  Byragee  in  a  trance,  quite  de- 
served to  be  made  the  subject  for  a  penal  lesson.  It 
was  quite  outrageous  to  the  feelings,  to  see  simple  wo- 
men eagerly  come  out  of  their  houses  to  kiss  and  take 
the  dust  of  his  feet,  who  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  would 
have  been  picked  up  as  drunk  and  incapable,  and  taken 
to  the  lock-up.     Far  from  being  in  seraphic  raptures, 
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he  must  have  been  on  a  spree  from4ui  over-dose  of  hhangy 
and  he  was  being  paraded  along  by  two  of  his  brethren, 
rather  as  a  sacred  object  than  a  shameless  hoax.  No 
Yrij-bashinee  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  take  notice 
of  him — she  is  too  wide  awake  to  be  taken  in  like  the 
Byragee  women  by  such  shams. 

The  antipathy  to  the  Bengalee  was  never  so  appar- 
ent as  during  the  rebellion.  For  once,  the  sluggish 
but  hungry  Yrij-bashee  had  been  then  roused  to  look 
with  a  scowling  eye  upon  the  Bengalee,  and  forget  his 
debts  of  gratitude  in  the  hopes  of  power  and  pelf. 
There  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
— '  a  young  fiy  of  treachery ' — ^who  had  for  two  days 
roamed  about  the  streets  threatening  to  cut  the  throats 
of  every  Bengalee  in  the  land.  The  fellow  is  not  put 
out  of  countenance  by  being  reminded  of  his  bravados, 
but  laughs  and  grins  at  your  remark.  He  is  for  his 
age  a  well-developed  and  plucky  chap,  who  augurs  to  be 
goomJa  hereafter — 'he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon 
him,  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.*  The  panic  and 
privations  of  those  days  could  never  have  been  so  well 
depicted  to  us,  as  what  we  saw  in  the  appearance  of  a 
pilgrim  who  had  returned  home  from  Brindabun  im- 
mediately after  the  mutiny.  He  was  cut  off  from  all 
help  and  communication  like  a  cast-away  in  Timbuctoo. 
Xot  a  penn}^  reached  him  for  three  years.  From  a 
plump  man,  half- rations  had  thinned  him  to  emaciation, 
— besides  his  life  hanging  by  a  brittle  thread  under  a 
drawn  sword  over  the  head.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
degree  of  spareness  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  that 
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his  breast-bones  stood  out  most  prominently,  and  the 
skin  of  his  dried-np  stomach  seemed  to  touch  the  very 
backbone.  The  troubles  written  upon  his  frame  are  in- 
delible in  our  memory. 

Few  objects  that  we  have  seen  in  Brindabun  will  be 
remembered  by  us  hereafter  with  such  pleasing  reflec- 
tions as  the  old  Bengalee  of  ninety-six.  Life  is  agree- 
able to  be  protracted  to  the  full  term  of  years  allotted 
to  man,  if  it  were  not  subject  to  the  shocks  that  occur  in 
a  long  career.  At  his  age,  a  man  must  outlive  all  feel- 
ing and  affection,  and  is  no  better  than  the  wreck  of  a 
withered  tree  from  which  all  the  branches  have  disap- 
peared. His  last  child — a  widow  daughter  of  about 
sixty,  who  had  come  up  to  live  with  and  serve  her  aged 
father — died  two  years  ago,  and  he  is  left  alone  to  eke 
out  the  few  last  days  of  his  life.  He  has  been  only 
dwarfed  by  age,  but  is  not  *  sans  eyes  and  sans  ears.* 
He  walks,  bathes  in  the  Jimina,  cooks  his  own  food, 
prepares  his  own  chill  urn,  and  reads  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  from  the  text-book  of  the  Shasters.  His  means 
do  not  allow  him  to  afford  milk,  and  he  is  thence  gradu- 
ally failing  in  strength.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  some 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  walked  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
see  us.  It  is  now  forty-five  years  since  he  left  Calcutta, 
to  wander  through  various  parts  of  India.  In  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  Commissariat,  he 
was  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  1825,  travelled  through 
the  Punjaub,  and  has  been  as  far  as  Peshawar.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has  quietly  settled  himself  at 
Brindabim,  and  is  now  afraid  to  move  out  anvwhere 
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lest  he  should  miss  the  chance  of  laying  his  hones  in 
that  holy  place.  He  is  really  '  the  oldest  inhabitant  * 
of  common  parlance,  and  is  an  almanack  of  facts  in  the 
history  of  three  generations,  lliough  for  half  a  century 
an  exile,  and  neither  expecting  nor  wishing  to  revisit 
the  world,  the  thoughts  of  home  yet  sometimes  rush  on 
his  heart — it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  feeling  which 
binds  a  man  to  his  native  land.  His  meeting  with  us 
was  to  him  a  most  welcome  incident,  and  he  sat  up  to  a 
late  hour  chatting  over  the  tales  of  olden  times.  He 
has  adopted  the  habits  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
lives,  and  cannot  do  without  a  cap  on  his  head— it  be- 
.  ing  with  the  up-country  wallahs  an  ill  omen  to  see  a 
naked  head  the  first  thing  of  all  in  the  morning.  He 
is  not  horn  of  parents  remarkable  for  living  to  a  green 
old  age;  the  secret  of  his  own  great  longevity  is 
sobriety — u  steadiness  like  the  imdeviating  course  of  the 
sun. 

Il  is  precisely  the  time  at  which  one  should  come  to 
Briiidabun — the  season  of  gaieties,  when  himdreds  of 
pilgrims  arrive  for  the  great  festiWties  of  the  holy 
month.  To  a  Katitk  in  the  evening.  The  court-yard 
of  a  piincipal  shrine  had  been  hung  over  with  a  rich 
:;^nling.  Hundreds  of  lamps  burned  on  all  sides  to 
illuminate  the  scene.  The  ample  space  was  thronged 
by  a  picturesque  audience  of  turbaned  Yrij-bashees 
squatting  on  the  floor.  The  Yirj-raaees  in  parti-colour- 
cd  drct^ses  sat  beneath  the  cloisters.  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  was  a  raised  dais,  on  each  side  of  which  stood 
;vro  b  )vs  in  liverv,  holding  two  torches  in  the  true 
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Hindoo  mode  of  lighting.  The  subject  was  Badhica- 
Bqjah  in  the  Nedhoo-bun.  High  on  the  dais  sat  a 
lovely  boy  in  a  superb  female  garb,  but  with  a  coronet 
on  his  head — personating  the  heroine  of  the  theme. 
The  other  principal  actor  on  the  stage  was  Krishna,  as 
a  page.  Upon  the  whole,  the  performance  struck  us  as 
something  novel.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  midway 
between  an  English  play  and  an  uproarious  Bengalee 
Jatra.  The  Chowbays  of  Muttra  and  the  Vrij-bashees 
of  Brindabun  *  have  considerable  reputation  as  vocalists ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  modulated  and  deep  tones  of  the 
adult  blending  with  the  clear  treble  of  the  juvenile  per- 
formers, while  the  time  is  marked  by  the  cymbal  or  the 
soothing  monotony  of  the  tabor,  accompanied  occasion- 
ally by  the  mtfrali  or  flute,  is  very  pleasing.  The  move- 
ments of  those  who  personate  the  deity  and  his  fair 
companions  are  full  of  grace,  and  the  dialogue  is  replete 
with  harmony.'  It  was  indeed  a  great  novelty  and 
treat  to  hear  Krishna  in  melodious  Fr?y-6w//— the  lan- 
guage most  probably  of  the  ancient  Yadas.  Radha  had 
an  arch  smile  on  her  face,  and  Krishna  a  penitential 
visage.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Krishna  is  all  in  all 
in  Brindabun — Krishna  in  the  temples,  Krishna  in 
prayers — Krishna  in  sculpture  and  painting — Krishna 
in  drama  and  in  dreams.  Though  there  is  a  perceptible 
emotion  in  the  audience,  there  is  no  applause — the  spee- 
tr.tors  sit  by  in  silence,  end  burst  forth  in  no  plaudits 
or  acclamations  of  Hfn'ryhole  as  in  Bengal.  There  is 
now  a  spirit  of  re-acticn  in  the  Indian  drama.  People 
in  Calcutta  are  intent  upon  an  improved  Hindoo  theatre. 
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The  dramatic  literature  of  Bengal  has  already  been  en- 
riched by  the  play  of  Surmista.  It  is  not  known  under 
what  scenery,  and  decorations,  and  style  of  acting,  the 
pleasing  drama  of  Bufnamli,  or  the  Necklace,  used  to  be 
enacted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  seventh  century  at  the 
court  of  Harsha  Deva  of  Kanouge.  But  we  have  seen 
the  character  of  Sagarika  played  in  the  Belgachia.  The 
scenic  representations  were  an  innovation  that  trans- 
ported the  spectator  to  ancient  Kosambi — ^the  scene  of 
the  play.  There  is  another  native  gentleman  of  fine 
taste  and  accomplishments,  and  splendid  opportunities, 
who  is  directing  his  efibrts  to  introduce  a  new  phase  in 
Hindoo  music,  and  his  decided  success  in  infusing  a 
tone  of  spiritedness  into  our  effeminate  national  airs 
has  become  a  subject  for  general  imitation  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Finishing  his  tour  of  Brindabun,  the  pilgrim  has  to 
complete  the  circuit  of  the  holy  land  of  Vrij  by  visiting 
the  other  spots  in  which  Mjlhology  has  placed  her  most 
pleasing  fables.  The  traveller  may  explore  them  for 
archsDological  research  into  the  antiquities  of  an  inter- 
esting people.  Taking  a  coxmtrj^-ruth,  and  placing 
yourself  imder  the  escort  of  your  Panda,  you  should 
trace  back  the  way  to  Muttra,  and  make  a  short  cut  to 
the  sacred  gi'oves  of  Modhoo-bun  and  TaUbun — noted 
for  being  the  scenes  where  Krishna  pastured  kine  verit- 
ably like  Beattie's  *  Edwin ; '  and  Buldeo  caroused, 
himself,  with  fermented  palm-juice  for '  shout  and  revel- 
ly — tipsy  dance  and  jollity.'  Radha-hoond — a  holy 
place  referred  to  in  the  Bhagbut — is  famous  for  three 
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tanks.  The  one  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Badha  has 
been  beautifully  enfaced  all  round  with  steps  of  stone 
by  Lalla  Baboo.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  water  of 
this  tank  crystally  pure ;  while  that  of  the  adjoining 
Shani'klioond  is  of  light  indigo,  resembling  the  azure 
complexion  of  Krishna ;  and,  side  by  side  again,  that  of 
the  Nullitta-koond  to  possess  a  milky  whiteness.  They 
show  on  the  embankments  of  the  Sham-koojid,  the  cell 
in  which  Kristodoss  composed  his  Choitunu-charita-merta 
— the  great  text-book  of  the  modern  Byragees.  There 
are  five  trees  which  are  pointed  out  as  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  five  Pandochbrothers.  The  countrj^  hereabouts  is 
quite  pastoral  with  the  numerous  herds  of  grazing  cows 
and  bufGaloes,  and  orchards  and  topes  of  mango.  The 
people  also  are  simpler  and  poorer  than  the  Vrij-bashees. 
They  are  quite  content  to  pasture  their  cattle,  and  live 
upon  their  slender  subsistence  of  wheaten  bread.  Neither 
starvation  nor  disease  can  compel  the  monkish  com- 
munity to  quit  the  holy  place  of  their  abode.  The  vil- 
lage is  not  half  so  large  as  Brindabun,  and  has  less  than 
one- fourth  the  population  of  that  town. 

Four  miles  from  Radha-koond  is  Goverdhun^  the 
hoary  and  holy  mount  connected  with  the  richest  as- 
sociations, and  beheld  with  an  absorbing  interest.  The 
Greeks  had  their  Ohjmpm  and  the  Hebrews  their  Sinai 
— the  Jains  have  their  Parisnatft,  the  Shivites  their 
Eailam,  and  the  Vishnuvites  their  Goverdhun,  The 
Christian  pilgrim  in  Judea  sees  Bethlehem  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  then  goes  to  Sinai.  The  A^'ishnuvite  pilgrim 
in  Vrij  sees  Muttra  and  Brindabun,  and  then  goes  to 
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Groverdhun.     It  is  a  sublime  idea  to  erect  altars  to  the 
AlmigHty  upon  the  pinnacles  of  his  mountains. 

The  scenes  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Bhagbut  are  extremely  uncertain.  Antiquarians  may 
differ  as  to  the  site  of  Muttra  or  Brindabun,  but  of 
Goverdhun  there  is  no  doubt.  This  landmark  of  na- 
ture has  remained  unchanged  through  all  vicissitudes, 
and  is  the  first  tangible  monument  to  furnish  evidence 
in  favour  of  resuscitated  Vishnuvism.  The  mount  up- 
lifts its  head  from  the  level  of  an  allu^'ial  plain,  and 
extends  ten  miles  long,  running  north,  south,  and  south- 
west. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  this  ridge,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fragment 
of  the  Himalayas  dropped  by  Hunuman — its  lonely 
and  isolated  position  may  well  originate  such  a  legend. 
But  it  must  be  a  mere  pebble  compared  with  the  giant 
from  which  it  has  come.  They  say  the  ridge  was  once 
twenty  miles  long — ten  of  which  has  disappeared  under- 
ground. It  was  then  high  enough  to  have  cast  its 
shadow  as  far  as  Muttra.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  as  the  rocks  look  to  have  been  made  higher  than 
they  are,  and  their  summits,  worn  and  weakened  by 
the  action  of  the  elements,  have  crumbled  and  fallen, 
st^e^ving  the  countrj'  immediately  around  them  with 
fragments.  The  whole  mount  is  said  to  have  been  on 
one  occasion  taken  up  bj'  Krishna  on  his  little  finger, 
and  held  as  an  umbrella  over  the  heads  ci  his  cattle,  his 
follow-townsmen,  and  liis  favourite  milkmaids,  to  de- 
fend them  from  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  rain.  But 
it   is  not  neeessar}'  to  draw  upon  false  and  frivolous 
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legends  to  give  interest  to  the  scene — the  majesty  of 
nature  is  enough.  No  more  do  the  Europeans  paint 
Atlas  with  a  globe  on  his  shoulders,  than  do  the  Indians 
paint  Krishna  with  Goverdhun  on  his  little  finger. 

The  popular  version  about  the  origin  of  *  this  range 
of  sand*stone  hills  at  Goverdhun  is,  that  Luchmun,  the 
brother  of  Rama,  having  been  wounded  by  Havana,  the 
demon  king  of  Ceylon,  his  surgeon  declared  that  his 
wound  could  be  cured  only  by  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  a  certain  tree,  to  be  foimd  in  a  certain  hill  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Hunuman  volunteered  to  go 
for  it ;  but  on  reaching  the  place  he  found  that  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  description  of  the  tree  required  ; 
and  to  prevent  mistake,  he  took  up  the  whole  mountain 
upon  his  back,  and  walked  off  with  it  to  the  plains — a 
mountain  upon  the  back  of  the  men  of  former  days,  was 
no  more  than  a  bundle  of  grass  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
the  grass-cutters  in  the  present  day.  Jt  was  night  when 
Hunuman  passed  Goverdhun  ;  and  the  lamps  wove  seen 
burning  in  a  hundred  towns  upon  the  mountain  he  had 
upon  his  back — the  people  were  all  at  their  usual  occu- 
pations, quite  imdisturbed.  Left  as  a  regent,  Bhurut, 
the  thii'd  brother  of  Rama,  then  happened  to  be  in  Go- 
verdhun. He  saw  Hunuman  passing  with  the  mount- 
ain, and,  thinldng  him  to  be  one  of  the  king  of  Ceylou'e^ 
demons  about  mischief,  let  fly  one  of  his  arrovrs  at  him. 
It  hit  him  on  the  leg,  and  as  he  made  a  false  step,  the 
sudden  jerk  caused  this  -snidU  fragmcnf  of  liis  huge  bur- 
den to  fall  off.  In  his  agony  he  called  out  Ram,  Ram, 
from  which  Bhurut  discovered  his  mistake.     He  went 
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up,  and  with  kind  attentions  sought  to  relieve  his  pain. 
Learning  from  him  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  fear- 
ing that  his  wounded  brother  Luchmun  would  die  be- 
fore he  could  get  to  Ceylon  with  the  requisite  remedy, 
he  offered  to  send  Hunuman  on  upon  the  barb  of  one  of 
his  arrows,  mountain  and  all — a  more  expeditious  mode 
of  travelling  tlmn  through  the  Pneamatic  Tube  of  our  day. 
To  try  him,  Hunuman  seated  himself  with  the  mountain 
upon  the  barb  of  the  arrow,  as  desired.  Bhurut  placed 
the  arrow  to  the  string  of  his  bow,  and  drawing  it  till 
the  barb  touched  the  bow,  asked  Hunuman  whether  he 
was  ready.  "  Quite  ready,"  said  Hunuman ;  "  but  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  you  are  really  the  brother  of  our 
Prince,  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  all  I  de- 
sired.  Pray  let  me  descend,  and  be  sure  I  shall  be  in 
time  to  save  your  woxmded  brother."  Bhurut  let  him 
pass  on,  but  he  remained  lame  for  life  from  the  wound. 
This  accounts  very  satisfactorily,  according  to  popular 
belief,  for  the  halting  gait  of  all  the  monkeys  of  that 
species :  those  who  are  descended  lineally  from  the 
general,  inherit  it  of  course ;  and  those  who  are  not, 
adopt  it  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  as  all  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  contrived  to  make  one  shoulder  appear 
higher  than  another,  because  one  of  his  happened  to  be 
so.  Hunuman  reached  Ceylon  with  his  mountain,  the 
tree  was  found  upon  it,  and  Luchmun's  wound  cured — 
leaving  behind  him  the  small  but  insignificant  frag- 
ment, on  which  the  town  and  temples  of  Goverdhun 
now  stand.' 

'  Goverdhun,'  says  Sir  William  Jones,  '  is  the  Par- 
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nassus  of  the  Hmdoos.'  Indeed,  taking  Krishna  for 
Apollo,  the  Gopinees  for  the  Pluses,  and  the  Mam-gunga 
— a  large  beautiftdly  infaced  tank — ^for  the  fount  of 
Castalie,  it  out-and-out  justifies  the  comparison.  One 
may  not  become  an  inspired  poet  here,  but  a  desperate 
inamorato— either  of  which,  for  a  professional  man,  is  a 
catastrophe  to  be  avoided. 

Many  are  the  hallowed  localities  in  and  around  the 
mountain — the  great  holy  object  which  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  most  pilgrims.  The  present  town  stands 
upon  the  belt  of  rocks,  about  two  miles  from  the  north- 
em  extremity.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  scanty  in  popu- 
lation. The  inhabitants  are  in  a  great  measure  Brah- 
mins, supported  on  the  endowments  annexed  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Jaut  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore  and  Deeg,  whose 
bodies  are  burned  and  their  ashes  inhumated  at  this 
town.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with 
dwelling-houses,  temples,  and  tombs  ;  and  while  the 
summits  present  nature  in  her  wild  form,  the  bases 
are  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  architecture  and 
art — of  tanks,  orchards,  and  gardens,  forming  a  most 
pleasing  scenery.  In  little  cells,  there  reside  many  a 
monk,  who  spend  the  day  and  night  in  ascetic  abstrac- 
tion, and  whom  no  temptations  of  the  world  will  draw 
out  from  their  retirement.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
in  the  modem  city  of  Goverdhun — its  history  is  con- 
nected with  the  past.  The  traveller  may  stand  at  the 
foot,  and  imagine  Indra  pouring  down  his  vials  of 
wrath  in  a  deluging  rain,  while  Krishna  lifts  up  the 
mountain  to  hold  it  as  an  umbrella  ;  or  wander  through 
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the  narrow  streets  to  mark  the  spots  where  he  frisked 
with  the  milkmaids,  and  spent  his  days  among  cattle 
and  trees.  Besides  the  interest  attached  to  this  place 
by  reason  of  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  many  holy 
events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  for  being  the  place  where  Lallah  Baboo 
ended  his  days  in  a  cave,  that  is  pointed  out  to  you 
among  other  curiosities. 

Little  can  be  added  by  ns  to  the  warm  tints  of 
description  that  have  been  lavished  upon  Goverdhun. 
The  principal  temple  upon  the  moimt  is  dedicated  to 
Krishna  under  the  form  of  the  infant  Qopala.  The 
image  is  typical  of  a  child  crawling  on  all  fours,  with 
a  jyera  in  his  right  arm.  This  form  of  worship  was 
first  introduced  by  Bullubha  Acharya,  who  must  have 
been  influenced  'to  do  away  with  the  legends  that  scan- 
dalize Vishnuvism  in  the  eyes  of  its  adversaries.  His 
followers  form  a  separate  order  from  the  Byragees  of 
Choitunya.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
many  of  the  adventures  and  miracles  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Krishna  form  but  a  mystified  account  which 
Yishnm^sm  gives  of  its  oxvn  reverses  and  trixmiphs. 
The  holding  up  of  Goverdhun  against  Indra,  the  re- 
placement of  the  cattle  stolen  away  by  Brahma,  and  the 
destniction  of  Kaliya-Xag,  are  not  incidents  in  the 
early  life  of  Krishna,  but  in  the  history  of  the  early 
progress  of  Vishnuvism — ^bearing  a  reference  to  its  in- 
fant struggles  with  Indraism,  Brahmaism,  and  the 
ophiolatory  Nagas.  In  like  manner,  the  flirtations 
with  the  Gopinees  are  many  of  them  pure  inventions. 
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that  were  regarded  by  Bullubha  to  disgrace  the  purity 
of  his  religion.  Libraries  of  comment  hare  been  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  text  of  the  Bhagbut,  and  sects  have 
branched  off  according  as  a  master-mind  has  interpreted 
that  work.  But  the  true  meaning  has  yet  to  be  found 
by  resolving  the  various  legends  to  their  real  signifi- 
cation— and  then  would  oiir  nation  possess  something 
like  a  true  biography  of  Krishna. 

Of  Goverdhun,  the  especial  holiness  is  owing  to  its 
being  the  first  scene  of  Krishna's  apotheosis.  It  was 
upon  this  mount  that  the  first  image  had  been  raised 
to  his  worship  imder  the  name  of  Goverdhun-nauth.  The 
idol  had  to  be  secreted  in  a  cave  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Mahmud,  and  lay  forgotten  for  many  centu- 
ries, till  discovered  and  re-instated  by  Bullubha.  Hence, 
his  lineal  descendant  forms  the  high-priest  of  Kaniya. 
The  great  annual  mela  of  Anna'coot  at  Qoverdhim,  first 
instituted  by  Bullubha,  generally  takes  place  in  this 
month  of  Karteeck.  Formerly,  the  seven  principal 
gods  of  Yrij  used  t^  meet  on  this  occasion  in  rendezvous 
at  Goverdhun,  till  they  were  obliged  by  Aurungzebe 
to  disperse  themselves  in  various  directions,  and  to  va- 
rious distances.  To  this  day,  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  people  assemble  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival. 
It  celebrates  a  pastoral  incident  in  the  life  of  Krishna, 
and  throughout  all  Trij  the  horns  of  the  cattle  are 
painted  red  vdih  veimillion— in  one  instance  we  saw 
those  of  a  cow  bedizened  with  silver-leaf. 

In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  *  the  handsome  tomb  of 
Runjeet   Sing,   who    defended   Bhurtpore   so  bravely 
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against  Lord  Lake's  army.  The  tomb  has,  on  one  side, 
a  tank  filled  with  water;  and  on  the  other  another, 
much  deeper  than  the  first,  but  without  any  water  at 
all.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  is,  that  Erishni^  one 
hot  day,  after  skying  with  the  milkmaids,  had  drunk  it 
all  dry ;  and  that  no  water  woidd  ever  stay  in  it,  lest  it 
might  be  quafied  by  less  noble  lips.  Inside  the  dome 
of  Runjeet  Sing's  tomb,  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  is  repre- 
sented.  Lord  Lake  is  dismounted,  and  standing  before 
his  white  horse  giving  orders,  to  his  soldiers.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  dome,  Rimjeet  Sing,  in  a  plain 
white  dress,  is  standing  erect  before  his  idol,  at  his  de- 
votions, with  his  ministers  behind  him.  On  the  other 
two  sides  he  is  at  his  favourite  field  sports.' 

The  tomb  of  Suraje  Mull,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Jaut  power  at  Bhurtpore,  'stands  on  the  north-east 
extremity  of  this  belt  of  rocks,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  is  an  extremely  handsome  building,  con- 
ceived in  the  very  best  taste,  and  executed  in  the  very 
best  style.  With  its  appendages  of  temples  and  smaller 
tombs,  it  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tank  full  of  clear  water ;  and  on  the  other  side  it 
looks  into  a  large  and  beautiful  garden.  All  the  build- 
ings and  pavements  are  formed  of  the  fine  white  sand- 
stone of  Roop  Bass,  scarcely  inferior  either  in  quality 
or  appearance  to  white  marble.  The  stone  is  caiTed 
in  relief,  with  flowers  in  good  taste.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tomb  is  the  small  marble  slab  covering  the  grave, 
with  the  two  feet  of  Krishna  carved  in  the  centre,  and 
around  them  the  emblems  of  the  god,  the  discus,  the 
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skuH,  the  sword,  the  rosary.  These  emblems  of  the 
god  are  put  on,  that  people  may  have  something  godly 
to  fix  their  thougnts  upon.  It  is  by  degrees,  and  with 
a  little  "  fear  and  trembling,"  that  the  Hindoos  imitate 
the  Mahomedans  in  the  magnificence  of  their  tombs. 
The  object  is  ostensibly  to  keep  the  groTmd  on  which 
the  bodies  have  been  burned  from  being  defiled ;  and 
generally  Hindoos  have  been  content  to  raise  small 
open  terraces  of  brick  and  stucco  work  oyer  the  spot, 
with  some  image  or  emblem  of  the  god  upon  it.  The 
Jauts  here,  like  the  princes  and  Gossains  in  Bundel- 
cund,  have  gone  a  stage  beyond  this,  and  raised  tombs, 
equal  in  costliness  and  beauty  to  those  over  Mahomed- 
ans of  the  highest  rank  ;  still  they  will  not  venture  to 
leave  it  without  a  divine  image  or  emblem,  lest  the 
gods  might  become  jealous,  and  revenge  themselves 
upon  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
living.  On  one  side  of  Suraje  Mull's  tomb  is  that  of 
his  wife,  or  some  other  female  member  of  his  family ; 
and  upon  the  slab  over  her  grave,  that  is,  over  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  she  was  burned,  are  the  same  emblems; 
except  the  sword,  for  which  a  necklace  is  substituted. 
At  each  end  of  this  range  of  tombs  stands  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Buldeo,  the  cousin  of  Krishna.  The  inside 
is  covered  with  beautiful  snow-white  stucco  work,  that 
resembles  the  finest  marble ;  but  this  is  disfigured  by 
wretched  paintings,  representing,  on  one  side  of  the 
dome,  Suraje  Mull,  in  Durbar,  smoking  his  hookah, 
and  giving  orders  to  his  ministers ;  on  another  he  is  at 
his  devotions ;  on  the  third,  at  his  sports,  shooting  hogs 
VOL.  n.  8 
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and  deer ;  and  on  the  fourth,  at  war,  with  some  French 
officers  of  distinction  figuring  before  him.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  portly  person  in  all,  and  by  his  favour- 
ite light-brown  dress  in  three  places.  At  his  devotions 
he  is  standing  all  in  white,  before  the  tutelary  god  of 
his  house,  Hardeo,  In  various  parts,  Krishna  is  repre- 
sented at  his  sports  with  the  milkmaids.  The  colours 
are  gaudy,  and  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  put  on  a 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago ;  but  the  paintings  are  all 
in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  style.' 

Nothing  less  than  that  it  is  the  personification  of 
Krishna  himself,  is  the  opinion  in  which  Goverdhun  is 
held  by  his  followers.  There  are  devout  votarists,  who 
perform  the  circuit  of  the  mount,  by  going  round  its  base, 
prostrating  themselves  at  each  step  on  the  way,  and  mark- 
ing the  space  covered  by  their  bodies.  This  is  a  vow, 
or  penance,  which  is  not  completed  but  in  several  years ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  one  who  has  been  able  to  go 
round  but  half  the  mount  in  seven  years.  Nobody 
dares  to  bring  home  any  stone  from  Goverdhun — ^it 
is  said  to  be  endued  with  life.  People  who  choose  to 
do  so  are  overtaken  by  calamities,  and  obliged  to  send 
back  the  stone  to  the  mount.  The  creeper-mango  is  a 
plant  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  botany 
of  Goverdhun. 

In  Judea,  thev  show  a  stonv  field  in  which  the  beans 
have  been  changed  into  stones  by  a  curse  of  the  Virgin. 
In  Chitrtm-pahareey  they  show  the  prints  of  the  footsteps 
Df  Krishna, — and  of  the  hoofs  of  his  cows  and  buflBstloeR 
pastured  on  the  clifi".   The  holy  petrifactions  were  caused 
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by  the  obdurate  rook  haying  melted  at  the  musdc  of  his 
flute,  and  thence  taken  an  impress  of  the  feet  and  hoofs, 
it  seems  the  wild  suggestion  of  a  dream  to  imagine  that 
Krishna  had  stood  on  the  very  same  steps, — ^but  there 
are  facile-minded  hapj>y  mortals  who  question  not  that 
they  have  existed  from  the  date  assigned  to  them.  The 
Luka-Luki,  or  Hide-and-Seek  tank,  near  this  cliff,  speaks 
of  the  early  age  of  that  game  among  the  Hindoos, 
played  by  Krishna  with  the  Gopinees. 

Kammi/a-bimy  the  famous  scene  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Vana  Purva  of  the  Mahabarat,  is  really  a  classic 
spot  for  the  reminiscences  of  the  Pandava  brothers. 
During  the  period  of  their  exile  and  wanderings,  brought 
on  by  the  loss  of  their  patrimony  sustained  at  the  gam- 
ing table,  they  chose  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  this 
spot,  then  a  very  secluded  and  romantic  wilderness. 
Here  they  were  visited  by  their  great  friend  Krishna, 
and  beguiled  by  holy  sages  with  the  consolations  of 
their  philosophy.  The  remains  of  sixty-four  stone  pil- 
lars— to  all  appearance  ancient,  but  very  doubtful — 
are  shown  as  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  they  used 
to  perform  their  Yugt/as.  The  ashes  of  those  ceremonies 
are  still  remaining  in  a  large  heap.  Five  wooden  images 
of  the  pandoo,  or  pale  colour,  are  observed  here  to  stand 
for  the  five  brothers.  But  the  pimy  size  of  the  images 
belies  the  great  heroes  of  the  Mahabarat.  None  of  its 
ancient  features  is  retained  by  the  place ;  but  while  its 
name  lives  in  the  verse  of  the  poet,  will  the  pilgrim 
bend  his  steps  to  Kammya-bun. 

The  cliff  of  Bvr8hana  was  the  abode  of  Rajah  Bii'- 
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hobliaiioo,  the  father  of  Radha.  He  was  prinoe  in  a 
pastoral  country,  where  people  possessed  their  wealth  in 
flocks  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  sheep  and  goats.  The 
vestiges  of  his  fortress  are  seen  in  walls  of  hnge  slabs 
piled  on  each  other  in  long  lines.  Crowning  the  diffis 
a  temple,  which  is  ascended  by  a  noble  staircase  count- 
ing four  hundred  steps,  built,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  pious 
Baboo  of  Calcutta.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  seen  Badha 
— mourning  to  herself  in  her  lone  widowed  heart  under 
separation  and  disappointment.  The  adjoining  chamber 
is  occupied  by  the  '  Duenna  sage '  Burrayee,  her  maternal 
grandmother.  Near  the  foot  of  the  cliff  are  observed 
large  life-sized  statues  of  her  parents,  Birshobhanoo  and 
Kritika,  and  of  her  brother  Sreedam. 

Next  to  Nanda-gaoHy  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
seat  of  Nanda,  under  whose  roof  Krishna  had  been 
brought  up  in  concealment.  They  have  erected  to  his 
memory  a  life-sized,  wooden  statue  with  the  clothing 
and  turban  of  a  modem  Yrij-bashee.  Likewise,  there 
is  a  statue  of  his  wife  Jushoda — a  big  matronly  lady. 
The  statues  are  replaced  on  decay,  as  they  have  been 
recently  done.  Here  is  shown  the  cradle  of  Krishna, 
preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the  place, — as  also  the 
dairy  from  which  he  used  to  steal  milk  and  butter  in 
his  infancy. 

Passing  on  towards  Scf/eCy  is  reached  the  ancient 
boundaiT  of  Vrij,  marked  by  a  pillar  like  the  stile  of 
Theseus  between  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus.  Thence  to 
the  Jumna,  which  is  crossed  near  the  real  Bushtitr-hnrun 
ghaut,  and  the  scene  of  Brahma's  stealing  the  flocks. 
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The  next  place  of  note  is  Mahavan,  the  Eajah  of  which 
had  submitted,  and  been  favourably  received  by  Mah- 
mood.  But  a  quarrel  arising  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  parties,  the  Hindoos  were  massacred  and  driven 
into  the  river,  and  the  Eajah,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
betrayed,  destroyed  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  In  Mahavan,  the  principal 
image  is  dedicated  to  Buldeo^  whose  name  and  worship 
may  be  suspected  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Baal  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  The  complexion  of 
Buldeo  is  white,  and  that  of  Krishna  black  or  azure.  It 
is  an  ethnological  question  raised  by  Sleeman,  why 
Krishna  has  an  African,  and  Buldeo  a  Caucasian  or 
Aryan  countenance  ?  That  the  former  was  aboriginally 
descended  by  his  mother's  side,  is  a  partial  answer  to 
that  question. 

Gokul  is  almost  an  island  of  the  Jumna,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  the  holy  land.  The  scene  here  is 
as  pastoral  as  it  had  been  three  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Large  herds  of  heavy-uddered  kine 
remind  us  of  the  days  of  Nanda, — though  their  number 
is  far  short  of  nine  lacs,  possessed  by  that  shepherd-chief 
of  old.  Krishna  had  been  brought  over  to  this  place  to 
be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  Kunsa.  He  is 
worshipped  in  a  large  building  under  the  representation 
of  a  '  wee  thing  '  in  his  *  swaddling  clouts,'  "with  several 
toys  before  him — the  playthings  of  an  infant.  The 
statues  ofYasudeb  and  Devaki,  in  another  apartment,  are 
certainly  out  of  place  in  this  town.  Long  had  the 
original  image  of  Gokulnath  lain  mmoticed  in  a  ravine 
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on  the  iiiTaaioii  of  the  Mahomedans,  till  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  taken  and  set  up  by  Bullubha  Acharya. 
The  self-same  image  had  again  to  fly  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Aurungzebe,  and  is  to  this  day  an  exile  from 
Vrij.  But  an  idol  has  been  substituted  in  his  room, 
which  now  forms  the  principal  object  of  worship.  The 
Gossain  who  enjoys  the  honours  and  advantages  of 
being  his  high-priest,  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Bul- 
lubha. He  is  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  and  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  whom  we  saw  to  go  to  bathe  in 
Muttra,  riding  upon  an  elephant.  In  Gokul  are  still 
pointed  out  the  marks  of  the  ancient  Pootna-khal.  The 
haggard  Pootna  had  been  sent  by  Kunsa  to  take  away 
the  life  of  Krishna.  She  came  under  the  guise  of  a 
nurse,  with  poison  on  her  nipples ;  but  the  infant  god, 
not  more  than  seven  days  old,  gave  such  a  pull  at  them 
that  she  dropped  down  dead.  In  filing  she  resumed 
her  real  shape  of  a  she-demon— covering  no  less  than 
six  square  miles :  end  it  took  several  thousand  swains 
of  Gokul  to  drag  her  corpse  to  the  river,  cut  her  up,  and 
bura  her,  to  prevent  the  pestilence  that  must  have 
ensued. 

From  Gokul  back  again  to  Brindabun.  The  pilgrim 
has  now  gone  over  all  the  groimd  consecrated  by  the 
pasturage,  the  miracles,  the  sports,  and  the  loves  of 
Krishna.  He  has  seen  all  the  hallowed  places  of  the 
Bhagbut,  to  see  which  it  is  his  business  to  come  to 
this  holy  land.  It  is  time  for  him  now  to  pack  up  and 
return..  Taking  a  farewell  stroll  through  the  town,  and 
paying  off  our  rent  to  the  landlady,  we  made  haste  to 
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8tart  by  sunset.  The  tradesman  has  only  one  regret,  that 
he  could  not  catch  a  glance  from  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
The  thirsty  doctor  has  kept  away  from  grog  for  a  period, 
which  he  does  not  remember  to  hare  ever  done  since 
the  dawn  of  his  senses.  The  lawyer  has  not  one  feeling 
of  regret  to  quit  a  land  in  which  money  has  to  be  ex- 
pended and  not  made — ^in  which  love-suits  take  the  place 
of  law-suits.  The  scholar  was  full  of  rhymes  and  fare- 
'  wells  in  his  head  for  the  Vrij-bashees  and  fair  Vrij- 
bashinees.  Three  ruths  and  as  many  carta  had  come  to 
take  us  away  and  our  baggage.  Before  the  door  of  our 
lodge  had  gathered  a  large  crowd  of  Pandas  and  beggars. 
The  scene  of  leave-taking  was  as  full  of  stir  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Krishna  and  Buldeo — though,  like 
them,  we  had  not  to  leave  behind  us  a  single  Vrij-bash- 
inee  to  pine  after  us.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  after 
gloaming,  and  as  we  were  mounting  the  ruths,  to  turn 
our  backs  against  Brindabun,  a  policeman  came  up,  and 
repeating  his  stories  of  robberies  on  the  way,  warned  us 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  travelling  in  the  night.  He  said 
that  the  countrj'  was  in  a  distracted  state,  that  scarcity 
of  food  was  driving  men  to  desperation,  and  that  our 
heavy  train  of  baggage  might  tempt  hungry  people  to 
break  through  the  restraints  of  law.  Indeed,  the  country 
now  bore  a  rather  suspicious  character,  and  we  had  no 
mind  of  trusting  ourselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
Jaut  bandit.  But  we  were  unwilling  to  turn  aside  from 
the  path  in  which  we  had  faii^y  started,  and  arranging 
ourselves  to  go  in  a  compact  party  mustering  twelve 
people  in  number,  we  did  not  think  it  would  be  fool- 
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hardy  to  proceed  in  the  teeth  of  the  advioe  we  reoeiyed« 
Two  of  the  Pandas  volunteered  to  reach  us  half  way  to 
Muttra.  It  was  past  ten  when  we  got  safe  into  that 
city — ^making,  perhaps,  after  all,  a  lucky  escape  from 
the  perils  on  the  road — ^to  sit  with  a  hearty  appetite  to 
the  supper  prepared  by  our  medical  friend,  and  to  take 
his  leave  that  very  night  to  return  to  Agra. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

November  5th,  1866. — ^The  tale  of  our  journey  has 
now  arriyed  at  a  point  where  the  thread  of  further  nar- 
rative must  be  resumed  exactly  six  years  afterwards. 
The  indulgent  reader,  who,  like  Dinarzade,  may  be 
anxious  to  know  what  befell  us  next,  must  prepare  him- 
self for  a  leap  over  the  space  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  years  1860  and  1866.  Happily  the  month 
and  date  happen  to  agree  by  a  most  singular  coincidence 
— the  month  being  the  same  in  the  calendar,  and  the 
date  exactly  following  the  one  at  which  we  have  broken 
off.  The  scene,  with  which  the  present  chapter  has  to 
commence,  opens  at  TooncUa  Junction, — with  the  high 
road  to  Delhi  lying  spread  before  the  view  in  all  its 
length.  In  the  interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed,  the 
great  pathway  that  was  making  has  been  completed 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Through  that  path- 
way men  now  travel  with  a  speed  and  safety,  defying 
all  the  marauding  tribes  of  India.  From  Toondla  then 
let  us  start, — turning  our  face  to  the  quarter  towards 
which  the  fiery-footed  steeds  of  Phoebus  gallop  apace 
with  his  car.  Scarcely  less  fast  speeds  on  our  earthly 
courser,  making  his  track  in  minutes  and  hours  through 
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regions,  each  of  which  in  days  gone  by  had  formed  the 
separate  territory  of  an  independent  chief,  but  which 
have  been  now  all  consolidated  into  a  vast  unity  under 
one  supreme  head. 

By  a  bountiful  Providence  have  the  seasons  been  so 
regulated  this  year,  as  trebly  to  compensate  for  the 
scarcity  of  that  which  has  just  gone  by.  The  country 
on  our  tract  spreads  mile  after  mile  in  smiling  fields, 
with  cultivation  up  to  the  road-side.  Literally,  it  is 
one  vast  garden  from  the  sea  to  tiie  mountains. 

The  first  place  of  note  on  the  rout«  is  HatroB — dis- 
tant about  six  miles  from  the  station.  From  a  den  of 
robbers  and  thugs,  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  thriving  places  in  Upper  Hindoostan,  and  a 
principal  mart  for  the  cotton  and  indigo  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  old  fortress  of  Dyaram  Thakoor 
is  now  all  in  ruins.  In  1817,  that  stronghold  had  a 
flitch  ninety  feet  wide,  and  seventy-five  feet  deep.  Thef  e 
had  been  collected  within  its  ramparts  no  less  than  five 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  Jaut  chief,  who  from 
a  petty  zemindar  under  Scindia  rose  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  had  strengthened  his  defences  in  imita- 
tion of  the  English  fort  at  AUyghurh,  with  all  the  latest 
means  and  appliances  of  war.  To  reduce  his  castle,  the 
British  had  to  muster  the  most  tremendous  artillerj- 
which  had  till  then  been  employed  in  India,  and  to 
bum  an  enormous  quantity  of  powder.  Old  Dyaram, 
finding  the  place  too  hot  for  him,  made  his  escape  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  kept  himself  in  conceal- 
ment for  three  years.     He  was  at  last  compelled  by 
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hunger  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  dying 
a  stipendiary,  bequeathed  his  pension  to  the  descendant 
who  is  rusting  in  oblivion  at  Brindabun. 

From  Hatras  to  CoeUAllygurhy  the  journey  by  rail 
now  takes  less  than  an  hour.  Coel  must  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  places  on  the  map  of  India,  as  its 
name  indicates  it  to  have  been  derived  ftx)m  the  abori- 
ginal Coels  or  Coles  of  the  ante- Aryan  period.  In  the 
days  of  the  Mahabarat,  Jarasindh  had  led  up  an  army 
and  encamped  on  this  spot,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law,  Kunsa,  by  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of 
Krishna.  No  doubt  exists  of  its  importance  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  had  a  fortress  that  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mussulmans.  The  country  around  is  a 
level  plain,  but  the  town  appears  to  be  built  upon  an 
elevation, — a  fine  road  leading  up  to  it  from  the  station, 
with  a  gradual  ascent.  The  town  seems  to  be  consider- 
able and  populous,  but  has  little  attractions  or  antique 
curiosities  for  the  traveller.  He  is  here  again  more 
among  brick-houses  than  of  stones,  which  have  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  way  ofil  The  finest  feature  is  a 
mosque,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  rise  in  promi- 
nence to  break  the  monotony  of  a  prospect,  tame  and  va- 
cant in  the  highest  degree.  This  mosque  is  remarkable  as 
an  ancient  and  noble  specimen  of  Patau  architecture.  It 
being  the  season  of  Detcallec,  there  is  a  rubbing  and 
scrubbing  and  washing  and  painting  of  all  the  Hindoo 
houses  in  the  town.  Dancing-girls,  aboimding  in  num- 
be)*s  exceeding  all  expectation,  are  all  busy  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  occasion.     In  one  small  lane. 
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we  heard  them  practising  their  tunes  and  airs  from  a 
dozen  of  shops.  They  certainly  betray  the  place  to  be 
marked  by  all  the  Tices  of  an  indolent  Mahomedan  town 
— the  Mahomedans  seeming  to  anticipate  tiie  Houris  of 
their  Paradise  upon  earth. 

For  a  long  period  of  years,  the  country  about  Coel 
was  notorious  for  robberies  and  murders.  In  Akber's 
time,  heads  of  peasant  robbers,  suspended  on  poles 
along  the  road,  met  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.  Happily, 
the  robbing  trade  has  become  slack,  and  a  very  different 
state  now  prevails.  The  Mahratta  free-booter,  the 
murderous  Patau,  and  the  Jaut  bandit,  have  settled 
down  to  an  agricultural  life,  and  honest  labour  has 
superseded  lawless  rapine  as  an  occupation.  The  dis- 
trict is  not  only  tranquil,  but  prosperous.  Nearly  half- 
a-dozen  screws  are  now  working  at  this  place,  to  send 
down  cotton  in  half-screwed  bales.  But  it  is  the  Hin- 
doo who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  all  the  active  pursuits 
of  trade.  The  profligate  Mahomedans  are  sunk  in  an 
efieminccte  indolence,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  ragged- 
ness  and  decay  throughout  the  country.  Let  the  alien 
die  out  the  victim  of  his  own  religion — ^which  makes 
him  three  parts  a  ruffian,  and  the  fourth  part  a  volup- 
tuary.    The  debauchee  who  will  not  reform  must  perish. 

Coel  is  the  ancient  native  name,  Allyghur  the 
modem.  The  place  is  noted  for  the  mud-fort  of  Mon- 
sieur Perron,  Scindia's  Commander-in-Chief.  In  its 
day,  that  fort  had  a  fausse  deep  enough  to  float  a 
seventy-four,  and  wide,  in  some  places  four  hundred 
feet.     It  was  taken  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  and  dis- 
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mantled  by  the  orders  of  Lord  WiUiaxn  Bentinck.  The 
fort  is  now  in  roins^  and  OTergrown  with  jungles — 
Ijring  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  From  an  humble 
sailor,  Perron  rose  in  the  service  of  Scindia  to  attain 
that  command  and  power  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  virtual  French  State  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jumna.  This  rival  State  was  ominous  of  growing 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthening  with  its  strength. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  could  not  sleep  a  sound  sleep 
haunted  by  this  nightmare, — and  he  resolved  to  smoke 
Perron  out  of  the  land.  And  literally  smoked  out  he 
was  by  a  few  whifis  from  the  British  artillery,  which 
battered  down  his  fort,  shattered  his  State,  ^d  sent 
him  out  of  the  land  for  ever.  It  is  well  that  an  end 
was  put  to  this  French  State  in  embryo.  The  fickle 
and  freakish  Frenchman  has  no  genius  for  consolidating 
an  empire,  which  India  wants.  If  he  had  stept  into 
the  shoes  of  the  Great  Mogul,  India  would  have  been 
brought  up  in  sans^cuJotUm  under  a  galling  chain  of 
gilded  despotism.  The  Indian  then  would  have  been 
rake-helly  after  the  manner  of  his  conqueror.  Under 
French  rule,  the  staid  Hindoo  would  have  been  a 
strange  animal  with  many  a  vagary  in  his  head.  To 
this  day,  the  words  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  set  two 
Frenchmen  to  make  each  other  bite  the  dust, — ^how  little 
could  their  own  distractions  have  allowed  them  the 
time  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings.  Doubtless,  the  French  acknowledge, 
but  fail  to  act  up  to  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the 
institutions  of  government  to  the  progress  of  informa- 
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tion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  more 
tyranny  in  France  than  in  India.  The  conquered 
Indian  is  happy  to  have  no  bit  in  his  mouth,  to  speak  out 
his  grievaQces.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  appreciate 
correctly  the  character  either  of  the  French  or  the 
Russian.  If  it  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  have  a  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  our  nation,  our  nation  should  in  the 
ripened  maturity  of  its  judgment  discriminate  and 
prefer  the  yoke  of  the  English  to  be  the  least  galling. 
Nothing  less  than  British  phlegm,  and  imperturb- 
ability, and  constancy,  and  untiring  energy,  could 
have  steadily  prosecuted  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
disjointed  masses  of  India,  and  casting  her  into  the 
mould  of  one  compact  nation.  They  want  but  '  the 
high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy'  to  attach 
us  to  their  rule,  with  a  feeling  of  loyalty  that,  not 
merely  '  playing  round  the  head,  should  come  near  the 
heart.' 

Ally gurh  has  all  the  appearance  of  recovering  slowly 
from  the  shock  of  a  heavy  blow.  It  ^has  lost  much  of 
its  consequence  by  the  Rebellion,  which  has  swept 
away  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Howsoever  a  Moslem  maj- 
pretend  to  doze,  no  sooner  he  finds  an  ill- wind  blowing, 
than  he  is  upon  his  legs  to  recover  his  status.  The 
turbulent  Mewattees  form  here  a  large  element  in  the 
population,  and  came  out  yelling  and  brandishing  their 
swords  which  had  rusted  for  many  a  day  in  their  scab- 
bards. There  was  an  old  Bengalee  Baboo,  who  had  left 
home  in  his  youth  as  a  vagabond  run-a-away,  and 
chosen  to  settle  here,  rising  from  a  petty  Dawk  Moon- 
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sbee  to  accumulate  property,  and  buy  large  estates. 
His  sons  are  yet  carrjring  on  three  saltpetre  refineries 
and  twelve  indigo  factories.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the 
mutiny,  the  Baboo  sent  away  his  women  for  safety  to 
^Brindabun,  disguising  them  as  beggar-maids,  and 
making  over  to  their  care  the  most  valuable  jewels  to 
carry  away  imder  their  blankets.  The  poor  Baboo 
himself,  who  was  waiting  for  the  next  opportunity  to 
fly,  happened  to  be  caught,  and  was  bound  and  tortured 
for  money.  He  supported  the  agonies  of  his  punish- 
ment with  the  most  patient  resignation,  but  died  in  two 
days  from  starvation  and  much  mental  racking.  The 
task  of  quieting  Allygurh  had  been  made  over  to  a  most 
energetic  Hindoostanee  Teshildar,  who  felt  no  com- 
punctious visitings  to  drive  in  scores  'out  of  the 
world'  those  who  had  sinned  beyond  the  bounds  of  for- 
giveness. 

November  6th.  Got  up  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
catch  the  first  up-train  to  Delhi,  starting  at  about  sun- 
rise. The  starry  sky  was  the  great  dial  in  which  we 
re^d  the  hour  from  the  position  of  the  armed  Orion 
just  over-head.  In  that  silent  hour,  the  songs  of  a  siren 
Baijee  came  in  *  rich  distilled  music'  wafted  on  the  air. 
The  sound  of  matin  rites  also  rose  from  a  Hindoo  temple 
in  this  Mahomedan  town.  But  the  train  did  not  arrive 
till  ten  in  the  morning.  Took  our  breakfast  with  the 
Baboo  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  hospital  here.  Met 
an  European  gentleman  on  the  platform  of  the  station, 
who  was  also  bound  for  Delhi.  Long  talk  with  him 
about  the  Govemor-Generars  coming  Durbar,  about 
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his  own  travels  in  Bajpootana,  about  the  Bajah  of  Jey- 
poor  and  the  skilful  management  of  his  territories, 
about  the  heat  of  India  affecting  his  health,  about  the 
income  of  Native  attomejrs  and  pleaders,  and  about  his 
willingness  to  take  service  after  [nothing-will-do-by 
speculation. 

Khoorjah,  a  considerable  town,  though  little  of  it  is 
seen  immediately  on  the  road-side.  The  official  return 
of  its  population  is  near  twenty-five  thousand.  During 
Lake's  campaign  in  the  Doab,  there  was  a  fort  here 
garrisoned  by  Perron's  force.  The  town  has  given  up 
all  its  martial  pursuits  for  the  occupations  of  com- 
merce. Hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  lay  piled  on  the 
platform  of  the  station — cotton  that  is  untainted  with 
any  slave-gore,  and  which  Christian  Manchester  might 
buy  with  a  conscientious  heart. 

Passed  by  Boolundsher,  and  thence  on  to  Secunder- 
lad.  The  next  station  is  Dadree.  How  all  along  the 
way  the  sight  of  a  rich  crop  on  the  gix)imdg  laddened 
our  hearts, — coming  as  we  did  from  famine-stricken 
lands  where  thousands  were  perishing  of  himger. 
Through  these  parts  of  the  coimtry  runs  a  branch  of 
the  great  Ganges  Canal,  designed  to  secure  3,320,000 
acres  from  the  effects  of  drought.  The  *  large  tumuli,' 
spoken  of  by  Russel,  are  neither  *  the  remains  of  brick- 
kilns'  nor  'mortuary  heaps,'  but  simply  elevations  of 
land  on  which  the  villages  are  built  in  a  swampy 
country. 

From  Ghaziahad  there  remained  fourteen  miles  of 
groimd  to  go  over  to  Delhi,     This  space  was  rapidly 
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cleared  as  we  were  carried  onward  and  onward  by  an 
engine  of  a  liiindred-liorse  power.  Far  off  in  the  hazy 
distance,  towards  which  the  sun  was  approaching  to 
dose  his  career,  rose  a  tall  and  tapering  object  shooting 
into  a  blue  pure  sky — it  was  the  Kootuh,  Near  and 
near  as  we  advanced,  became  visible  the  great  dome  of 
Hoomayon's  tomb.  The  eye  then  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Jumna,  and  beyond  it  lay  full  in  view  with  its 
mosques,  minarets,  towers,  and  palaces,  extending  to  a 
great  distance  along  the  bank,  the  city  to  which  we  had 
looked  forward  for  many  a  longing  year. 

Delhi,  which  conjures  up  a  thousand  associations, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  renowned  city  on  the  globe. 
Babylon  or  Balbec,  Palmyra  or  Persepolis,  Athens, 
Carthage,  or  even  the  imperial  Home  itself,  are  the  most 
celebrated  theatres  for  acts  of  the  human  drama.  But 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  the  wonders  only 
of  a  few  generations — the  city  of  Solomon  threw  an 
enchanted  lustre  over  the  deserts  of  Syria  for  a  limited 
number  of  years — the  glories  of  ancient  Iran  perished 
with  the  destruction  of  Persepolis — and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Carthage,  once  swept  away,  lies  ingulfed  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  eternal  Bome  excepted,  there 
is  no  other  place  which  enjoys  so  great  a  celebrity  as 
Delhi.  Its  fame  is  as  early  established,  as  it  has  been 
the  longest  perpetuated — a  fame  extending  almost  in 
an  unbroken  continuity  through  a  space  of  time  em- 
braced by  more  than  three  thousand  vears.  Founded 
in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Indraprastha  to  countless  genera- 

voL.  ir.  9 
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tions  of  Hindoos.  In  subsequent  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated for  being  the  abode  of  tbe  Gbeat  Mogul,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  regarded  less  as  a  real  potentate 
than  as  a  myth  of  Scheherzade's  tales.  And  in  our  own 
times,  it  has  happened  to  be  the  scene  of  memorable 
events,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  made  its  name  almost  a 
household  word  in  every  mouth  upon  the  globe. 

But  how  the  charms  of  illusion  fede  away  before 
stem  truth,  that  recalls  us  from  our  reveries  to  the 
realities  of  the  scene  before  us.  Our  journey  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  train  discharged  such  numbers  of  all 
classes  of  people,  travellers,  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure,  invalids,  and  speculators, 
as  will  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  men  in  these  places.  The  road  beneath 
the  platform  was  thronged  by  a  dense  crowd  of  coolies, 
sweetmeat  vendors,  and  hooka-burdars,  running  and 
hawking  about  in  all  directions.  Carriages  of  various 
description,  but  all  included  under  the  common  name  of 
'  buggies,'  lay  waiting  to  be  engaged  by  the  passengers. 
The  dust,  loosened  by  the  tread  of  steps,  was  flying 
about  to  make  big  folks  turn  up  their  aristocratic  noses. 
The  *  flies  of  Delhi '  lagged  not  behind  to  give  a  sample 
of  their  welcome  to  the  stranger,  by  attacking  his  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  most  inhospitably.  Our  patience 
would  have  given  way  under  the  strain  put  to  it,  were 
there  not  faces  to  peep  from  behind  the  purdahs  of  ekkoB 
— faces  of  females  whom  the  rash  innovator,  Rail,  had 
drawn  out  from  the  seclusion  of  their  zenanas,  to  throw 
them  upon  the  rude  gaze  of  the  public.    The  hookah^  too. 
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came  to  our  relief  after  sis.  long,  long  hours, — ^the  poor 
Itookah,  or  clieroot,  or  pipe,  tliat  is  in  such  awful  un- 
popularity with  the  Railway  authorities,  and  threatened 
by  their  highest  penal  denouncements.   Hiring  a  gharry, 
and  taking  in  it  all  our  luggage  and  baggage,  that  made 
us  feel  about  as  comfortable  as  one  is  in  stocks,  we  pro- 
ceeded,— pulling  at^  and  puffing  away  from,  a  hubble^ 
bubble  to  keep  off  the  unceremonious  flies — to  make  our 
entry  into  the  city  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  a  right  earn- 
est Mogul  style.     Before  us  intervened  the  Jumna, 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  similar  to  which  there 
existed  one  in  the  days  of  the  Timurean  princes.     The 
beautiful  railway  bridge  through  which  the  train  is  to 
ride  hereafter  direct  into  the  city,  is  nearly  complete 
for  being  thrown  open  for  traffic.     Forsooth,  that  iron- 
bridge  is  as  it  were  the  reality  of  Xerxes'  chain  and 
rod  thrown  over  the  proud  Jumna.     Oh !  ye  shades  of 
Judisthira,   Bheema,   and  Arjoona,  with  what  pious 
horror  must  you  look  down  from  your  blest  abodes,  upon 
the  impious  bridge  that  binds  and  lashes  the  waves  of 
that  classic  stream. — But  poetry  has  had  its  reign,  and 
science  now  must  hold  her  sway  for  the  comfort  of  way- 
faring men.     It  was  not  our  blessed  fortune  to  be  able 
to  go  across  through  that  bridge,  though  it  might  have 
been  profaning  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  by  hurrying 
at  once  most  unclassically  right  into  the  heart  of  their 
city.     Greatly  to  our  .disappointment,  our  gharry  had 
to  go  rumbling  over  the  bridge  of  boats  *  towards  the 
grand  donjon  of  a  giant  keep  that  frowns  over  the  flood.' 
The  jolting  of  the  carriage  had  well-nigh  caused  us  u 
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serious  loss,  if  a  package  tliat  had  dropped  from  its  top 
had  gone  into  the  river.  Passing  by  the  guard-house 
that  is  stationed  to  levy  a  toll,  and  mounting  to  the  height 
on  which  the  city  stands,  we  at  last  found  ourselves 
within  its  battlemented  walls,  and  fairly  on  tiie  soil  of 

*  0  Delhi !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphauB  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  1  and  control 

In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?    Come  and  see 

The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 

0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

'  The  Nlobe  of  nations  1  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither*d  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago  ; 
The  Pandavoi'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Jumna!  through  a  marble  wilderness ? 
Rise,  with  thy  azure  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress.* 

This  is  an  apostrophizing  into  which  a  BKndoo  by 
birth  and  antecedents  is  likely  to  fall,  as  all  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  the  interesting  ground  press  upon 
him  and  come  home  to  his  heart.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  stand  upon  the  classical  soil,  and  resist  conjur- 
ing up  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  Pandavas,  and  hold 
converse  on  their  own  ground  with  Vyas*  heroes.  But 
for  a  little  while  he  may  cling  to  the  illusions  of  the 
past,  till  the  mystery  is  dissolved,  and  truth  breaks  in 
to  disenchant  the  scene  before  his  view.  He  has  little 
time  to  meditate  upon  what  Delhi  was,  and  what  she 
now  is.  Old  things  are  passing  away,  and  all  things 
are  becoming  new  under  the  name  of  improvements. 
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The  hallowed  associations  of  ancient  Indraprastha  have 
all  faded  away.  This  may  be  regretted  and  mourned 
over,  but  cannot  be  helped.  The  world  is  marching 
onward,  and,  before  long,  Delhi  shall  claim  our  attention 
with  objects  and  events  of  the  latest  hour.  As  travel- 
lers, whose  bones  were  aching  from  a  long  journey,  and 
who  had  fed  upon  a  scanty  meal  in  the  morning,  the 
idea  of  lodging  and  supper  was  rather  prominent  in 
our  reveries,  and  we  worked  our  way  through  crowded 
streets,  stared  at  by  all  men,  towards  NiUka-katra,  to 
go  to  a  banker,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. The  reader  may  probably  condemn  us  for  such  a 
trifle  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  but  so  it  was ;  and 
when  we  found  ourselves  under  the  roof  of  a  comfort- 
able two-storied  building,  and  a  complaisant  gentleman 
asked  us  what  we  would  have  for  supper,  and  showed  us 
our  beds  for  the  night,  we  almost  agreed  that  indulg- 
ing in  a  classical  humour  suited  better  to  boys  just  out 
of  college  than  to  matter-of-fact-minded  men. 

November  7th, — Of  the  sights  of  Delhi  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  nothing — and  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
new.  There  are  two  modes  of  seeing  them :  the  topo- 
(graphical — ^which  is  to  go  through  them  as  they  fall  in 
your  way,  jumbling  antiquities,  mediaevalities,  and 
modemnesses  into  a  salgamundi.  The  other  is  chrotuh 
logical — ^which  is  to  go  regularly  from  the  house  of  Pan- 
doo  to  that  of  the  last  Mogul.  The  latter  had  our 
preference, — and  off  we  hied  to  the  Pooranah-Killah^  or 
*  old  fort,'  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  not  to  write, 
like  the  Persian,  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
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Three  epochs,  three  sovereignties,  and  three  dviliza- 
tions,  combine  to  form  the  '  mingled  yam '  of  Delhi's 
history.  The  Pandoo,  the  Moslem,  and  the  Briton, 
encomiter  each  other  on  the  same  gromid.  The  place 
was  first  a  temple,  then  a  mosque,  and  has  now  become 
a  church.  In  each  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  of  re- 
gard— a  place  thrice  sacred  with  reminiscences'  for  the 
traveller.  To  go  through  his  sight-seeing,  in  a  chrono- 
logical seriatim,  he  should  first  of  all  drive  down  to  the 
Pooranah-Killah,  or  Indrapat,  in  which  tradition  still 
preserves  the  name  of  ancient  Indraprastha.  The  way 
to  this  spot  lies  through  a  waste  of  ruins  that  realize 
the  graphic  description  of  Heber — '  A  very  awful  scene 
of  desolation,  ruins  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  frag- 
ments of  brick- work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marble, 
scattered  everywhere  over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and 
barren,  without  cultivation,  except  in  one  or  two  small 
spots,  and  without  a  single  tree.'  The  old  bed  of  the 
Jumna  is  traced  in  passing  through  this  chaos  of  ruins. 
That  river  appears  to  have  formerly  flowed  upwards  of 
a  mile  to  the  westward  of  its  present  channel,  and 
along  its  right  bank  had  Judishthira  built  his  capital  of 
Indraprastha.  The  site  of  that  famous  city  is  now  some 
two  miles  from  modem  Delhi.  Indraprastha  was  one 
of  the  five  pats  or  prast/ias*  which  had  been  demanded 

♦  *  The  five  jMtt  which  still  exist,  were  Panipaty  Sonpat,  Indrapat, 
Ttlpat,  and  Baghjmt,  of  which  all  but  the  lost  were  situated  on  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  term  praatha^  according  to 
H.  H.  Wilson,  means  anything  **  spread  out  or  extended,'*  and  is  com- 
monly applied  to  any  level  piece  of  ground,  including  also  table-land 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  its  more  literal  or  restricted  meaning  would 
appear  to  be  that  particular  extent  of  land  which  would  require  a 
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by  Judishthira  as  the  price  of  peace  between  the  rival 
Eurus  and  Pandavas,  and  which  old  Dhritorashtra  gave 
away  as  a  slice  from  his  kingdom  to  sop  his  would-be 
turbulent  nephews.  The  principality  assigned  to  them 
was  a  bit  of  forest-land,  then  known  under  the  name  of 
Khandava-vana.  Content,  as  aU  fatherless  and  dis- 
inherited orphans  are,  to  make  a  start  with  this  small 
assignment,  the  Pandavas  set  to  building  a  town  on  it 
for  their  capital  This  was  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  when,  far  away  by  the  shores 
of  the  Egean,  Cecrops  was  building  Athens,  destined, 
perhaps,  as  twin  cities,  to  shed  their  glory  over  the  East 
and  "West.* 

prastha  of  seed,  that  ia,  48  double  baDds-fuU,  or  about  48  imperial 
pints,  or  two-tbirds  of  a  busbel.  Tbis  was,  no  doubt,  its  original 
meaning,  but  in  tbe  lapse  of  time  it  must  gradually  bave  acquired  tbe 
meaning,  wbicb  it  still  bas,  of  any  good-sized  piece  of  open  plain.  In- 
draprastba  would,  therefore,  mean  tbe  plain  of  Indra,  wbicb  >vas,  I 
presume,  tbe  name  of  tbe  person  wbo  first  settled  tbere.  Popular  tra- 
dition assigns  tbe  five  pats  to  tbe  five  Pandu  brothers.' — CunnUigliam. 
*  *  Tbe  date  of  tbe  occupation  of  Indraprastba  as  a  capital  by 
Judisbthira  may,  as  I  believe,  be  attributed,  witb  some  confidence,  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  15tb  century  before  Christ.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  base  tbis  belief  are  as  follow?  : — let.  That  certain  positions  of 
the  planets,  as  recorded  in  tbe  Mahabarat^  are  shown  by  Bentley  to 
have  taken  place  in  1424-25  B.C.,  who  adds  that  tbere  is  no  other  year, 
either  before  that  period  or  since,  in  wbicb  they  were  so  situated. 
2nd,  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  it  is  stated  that  at  tbe  birth  of  Parihshita^ 
the  grandson  of  Arjnna  Patidara,  the  seven  Risbis  were  in  Miiffha^ 
and  that  when  they  are  in  Pttrra  Ashnrha^  Nandu  will  begin  to  reign. 
Kow,  as  the  seven  Risbis,  or  stars  of  tbe  Great  Bear,  are  supijosed  to 
pass  from  one  lunar  asterism  to  another  in  100  years,  tbe  intenal  be- 
tween Parikshita  and  Nanda  will  be  100  years.  But  in  the  Bbagavata 
Purana  tbis  interval  is  said  to  be  1015  years,  which,  added  to  100 
years,  tbe  duration  .of  tbe  reigns  of  tbe  nine  Kandas,  will  place  the 
birth  of  Parikshita  1115  years  before  the  accession  of  Chandra  Gupta 
in  316  B.C.,  that  is,  in  1430  B.C.  By  this  account  the  birth  of  Parikshita 
tbe  grandson  of  Arjufia^  took  place  just  six  years  before  tbe  Great 
War  in  B.C.  1424.     These  dates,  which  are  derived  from  two  inde- 
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The  Mahabarat  has  but  a  few  words  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  aiicient  Indraprastha.  The  town  is  described  to 
have  been  fortified  by  'being  intrenched  on  all  sides, 
and  surrounded  bj  towering  walls.  A  beautiful  palace 
contributed  to  adorn  the  infant  city,  which  gradually 
attained  to  eminence,  and  became  the  seat  of  learning, 
genius,  and  art.  Merchants  frequented  from  different 
quarters  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  city  rose  in  afflu- 
ence, and  bore  glorious  testimony  to  Judishthira's  unit 
versal  supremacy.'*  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
towering  walls  now  surrounding  Delhi,  as  well  as  the 
fort  and  palace  within  their  precincts,  are  other  than 
those  referred  to  by  the  poet.  In  its  present  form,  the 
Poorana-Killah  is  altogether  a  Mahomedan  structure, 
and  there  does  '  not  exist  a  single  carved  stone  of  the 
original  city  of  Judishthira.'  But  the  spot  is  classic 
ground  in  every  inch,  and  stands  before  us  covered  with 
the  glory  of  ancient  deeds.  Here  stood  the  citadel  de- 
fended by  the  Oandiva  of  Arjoona, — ^but  now  occupied, 
perhaps,  by  the  Keela  Kona  mosque  of  Hoomayun. 
There,  probably,  was  the  chamber  in  which  the  Pandava 
brothers  held  council  with  Krishna  and  Vyas, — ^but  on 
which  now  stands  the  Shere  Mundil,  or  the  palace  of 
Shere  Shah.  Yonder  may  have  been  the  spot  on  which 
was  erected  the  great  hall  of  Rajshuy  Tugnya — a  politi- 
cal ceremony  resembling  the  levees  and  durbars  of  our 
modem  Viceroys.     Xever  was  there  such  an  august 

pendent  Bonrces,  mutually  support  each  other,  and,  therefore,  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any  other  Hindoo  dates  of  so 
remote  a  period.* — Cvnningham, 

•  Rev.  Banneijee's  JSucyclopadia  Bengalensit, 
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ass^nblage  of  the  Slite  of  old  India.  The  occasion  had 
been  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ItishiS;  together  with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  the  realm. 
There  were  princes  from  Cashmere  and  Camboja  beyond 
the  Indus,  from  Anga  and  Assam,  and  from  Bungo  and 
Berar,  to  do  fealty  to  the  sovereign  head.  Rich  dia- 
monds and  pearls, — ^gold  that  had  been  watched,  perhaps, 
by  the  fabled  Yacsha, — ^valuable  brocades  and  other 
choice  specimens  of  silk, — curious  iron  and  ivory  manu- 
factures,— ^weapons  of  different  variety,  invented  by  the 
military  genius  of  the  ancient  SSndoos, — frirs  and 
feathers  of  great  rarity, — and  horses  and  elephants,  are 
mentioned  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Rajahs  for  pre- 
sents in  token  of  their  allegiance.  In  the  midst  of  all,, 
the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  assembly  was  that  inestim- 
able diamond  on  the  royal  crown,  which  in  our  ages  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Koh-i-noor.  Judishthira 
was  no  myth.  The  coins  of  his  time  have  been  dis- 
covered. His  era  was  in  all  records  and  documents 
prior  to  the  Sanitat  of  Yicrama^itya.  But'  there  is  not 
a  stone,  or  broken  column,  for  the  Neic  Zealander  of 
Macaulay — ^a  being  long  before  anticipated  in  the  fore- 
told Tavana  of  our  Puranists — ^to  sit  upon,  and  moralize 
over  the  evanescence  of  great  cities,  and  cast  horoscopes 
of  empires.  He  wanders  sorrowfully,  and  bethinks  him 
of  Indraprastha,  that  once  triumphed  in  existence,  and 
promised  itself  immortality.  His  imagination  paints 
that  citj'  to  have  covered  the  bauks  of  the  Jumna  for 
several  miles,  to  have  been  fortified  by  many  a  tower 
and  battlement,  and  to  have  sheltered  within  its  walls 
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large  numbers  of  a  busy  population— a  city  in  which  the 
nobles  dwelt  in  splendid  palaces,  and  were  clothed  in  the 
richest  products  of  the  loom — ^in  which  enyoys  and  am- 
bassadors paraded  the  streets  in  chariots,  and  upon  ele- 
phants— in  which  heroes  were  nursed  in  amphitheatres 
to  perform  the  most  daring  exploits— in  which  poets 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  warriors,  and  sages  discussed  the 
most  erudite  points  in  philosophy — and  in  which  flour- 
ished the  arts  and  sciences  that  gave  the  leadership  of 
the  human  race  to  the  Aryan  Hindoos,  and  left  in  their 
hands  the  development  of  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
But  over  these  the  hand  of  irrevocable  time  has  spread 
a  pall  never  to  be  lifted,  and  the  race,  who  acted  all  this 
glorious  drama,  has  passed  away,  leaving  very  little  up- 
on record  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  times,  for  'the  Hindoos 
either  never  had,  or  have  unfortunately  lost,  their  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon.' 

Indraprastha  was  a  city  of  which  posterity  can  now 
hardly  trace  the  site.  The  only  spot  that  has  any 
claim  to  have  belonged  to  that  ancient  city,  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna  called  the  Negumbode 
Ghaut.  Popular  tradition  regards  this  ghaut  as  the 
place  where  Judishthira,  after  his  performance  of  the 
Asiramedha,  or  the  horse  sacrifice,  celebrated  the  '  Hom.'* 
The  position  of  Negumbode  is  immediately  outside  the 
northern  wall  of  the  present  city.     There  is  held  a  fair 

♦  Local  tradition  contradicts  the  Mahabarat,  which  states  the  As- 
wamedha  to  have  been  performed  at  Hastinapoor  on  the  Ganges. 
The  Nejnimbode  may  be  the  spot  where  Pirthi-mj  celebrated  his  As- 
wamedha.  But  it  had  acquired  a  sacredness  from  before  the  time  of 
that  prince,  and  was  a  place  of  resort  where  hi?  grandfather  Visal 
Deva  had  put  up  an  inscription  to  transmit  the  fame  of  his  conquers. 
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whenever  the  new  moon  jGeJIs  on  a  Monday.  It  is  said 
to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  river  Jumna.  The  stream 
has  receded  from  the  steps  of  the  ghaut,  and  there 
grow  on  its  top  a  few  shady  trees.  The  traveller,  in 
coming  up  the  bridge  of  boats,  has  a  view  of  this  ghaut 
on  his  right. 

Sleeman's  story  of  a  fulUgrmm  Jiy  sitting  upon  Jud- 
ishthira's  dish  of  rice,  and  prognosticating  the  approach 
of  the  millennium,  is  all  bosh.  In  Delhi,  flies  then  must 
have  been  as  much  a  plague  as  now.  The  rooms  are 
full  of  them.  They  attack  you  in  countless  myriads, 
and  there  is  no  respite  for  their  annoyance.  Domitian 
is  perhaps  emulated  here  in  every  household. 

In  vain  did  Hoomayun  try  to  do  away  with  the 
name  of  Indrapat,  and  substitute  that  of  Deen-pann<ih. 
Kone  but  pedantic  or  bigoted  Mussulmans  make  use  of 
this  name.  The  common  people  either  called  it  Indra- 
pat or  Pooranah  Killah.  Neither  could  Shere  Shah 
have  it  called  after  him  as  Sheregnrh; — the  voice  of 
tradition  is  not  easily  silenced.  Historians  state  that 
Hoomayun  repaired  the  old  fort  of  Indrapat.  In  that 
case,  there  must  have  been  ancient  foundations  on  which 
the  present  massive  walls  and  lofty  towers  have  been 
built,  and  it  rests  with  the  antiquary  to  investigate 
whether  any  such  foundations  really  exist,  and  might 
not  be  traced  to  the  age  of  Judishthira.  The  Pooranah 
Killah,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  its  walls  are  over  a  mile  in  circuit.  There  was  a 
ditch  round  it,  once  communicating  with  the  Jumna. 
The  fort  had  four  gates,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  face. 
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of  which  the  south-west  gate  alone  is  now  open.  This 
gateway  is  ornamented,  as  are  other  parts  of  the  battle- 
ments, with  encaustic  tiles.  Inside  the  walls,  the  space 
is  filled  with  huts, — ^and  a  petty  Mussulman  Izardar 
now  lords  over  the  ground  on  which  stood  the  citadel 
and  palace  of  the  Pandavas. 

It  was  getting  near  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  no- 
thing would  have  made  us  so  glad  as  to  have  foimd  out 
the  famous  kitchen  of  Dropudee,  and  seen  some  vestige 
of  its  ancient  luxury.  But  the  principal  object  that 
now  meets  the  eye  in  the  interior  of  the  Pooranah 
Killah^  is  the  Keela  Kona  mosque,  said  to  haye  been 
commenced  by  Hoomayun  and  completed  by  Shere 
Shah.  This  'mosque  has  five  horse-shoe  arches,  de- 
corated with  blue  tiles  and  marble,  and  is  a  fevourable 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Affghan  period.' 
It  is  in  capital  preservation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  arch,  the  work  on  the  top  of  which  has  been  a 
good  deal  ruined.  The  Keela  Kona  'is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  mosques  in  or  near  Delhi,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  richly  inlaid  work  and  graceful  pen- 
dentives.  The  prevailing  material  of  the  centre  arch  is 
red  cut  sandstone  and  black  slate,  and  towards  the 
groimd  white  marble  and  black  slate ;  the  carving 
throughout  being  very  ornate.  The  two  side  arches 
are  composed  of  simple  redstone,  picked  out  with  yellow 
glaze  and  black  slate  finely  carved;  the  outermost 
arches  are  still  plainer  in  construction,  the  outer  walls 
changing  from  red  to  grey  stone.  Under  the  archways 
are  the  entrance  arches,  that  of  the  central  arch  being 
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of  beautiful  marble^  whicb  througbout  tbe  building 
bas,  strange  to  8ay,  preserved  its  purity  and  wbiteness. 
Tbe  mosque,  bowever,  is  fast  going  to  pieces,  and,  if 
some  steps  are  not  taken,  decay  will  soon  set  its  broad 
mark  on  tbis  fine  structure.  Tbere  is  a  massive  grand- 
eur about  tbe  interior  wbicb  cannot  'but  strike  tbe 
visitor^  wbo  sboidd  not  fail  to  remark  tbe  great  tbick- 
ness  of  tbe  blocks  of  stone  wbicb  form  tbe  stairs  lead- 
ing to  tbe  roof,  firom  wbence  tbere  is  a  fine  view.  Tbere 
is  no  regular  road  from  tbe  gateway  of  tbe.  fort  to  tbis 
building,  and  tbe  better  plan  would  be  for  tbe  tourist 
to  leave  bis  conveyance  outside  tbe  fort,  and  proceed  on 
foot  to  visit  tbe  mosque.' 

Tbe  Sbere  Mundil  is  anotber  object.  It  is  a  lofty 
tbree*storied  octagonal  building  of  red  sandstone,  built 
by  Sbere  Sbab  for  bis  palace.  On  Hoomayun's  re-ac- 
cession to  tbe  tbrone  be  used  tbis  building  as  a  library. 
Tbe  interior  seems  to  bave  been  once  ricbly-decorated 
witb  paintings  of  flowers,  of  wbicb  tbere  are  now  few 
traces  remaining.  In  tbis  building  it  was  tbat  Hooma- 
yim  met  witb  tbe  accident  tbat  terminated  in  bis  deatb. 
He  was  engaged  in  study,  and,  bearing  tbe  call  to 
prayers  from  tbe  neighbouring  mosque,  rose  suddenly 
to  basten  tbere,  but  bis  staff  slipping,  be  fell  down 
tbe  stairs,  and  injured  bimself  so  seriously  tbat  be  died 
in  a  few  days. 

Tbere  is  not  a  more  interesting  spot  in  India  tban 
tbe  city  of  Judisbthira.  We  could  bave  lingered  tbere 
for  bours,  wbiling  away  our  time  in  contemplation  of 
all  tbat  was  great,  and  noble,  and  beautiful  in  the 
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history  of  our  natioiL  The  heayens  were  unclouded, 
and  the  sun  was  beaming  in  his  full  refulgence.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
us — all  was  as  beautiful  as  when  Yyas  sang  its  praLses. 
The  plain,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  river  were  the  same  ; 
but  the  once  magnificent  city,  its  citadel,  and  palaces, 
were  gone  for  ever,  and  no  remains  were  left  to  tell 
the  passing  traveller  of  her  Mien  greatness.  It  was 
near  mid-day  when  we  bade  farewell,  perhaps  for  ever, 
to  Indraprastha,  and  turned  our  backs  to  retrace  the 
way  to  our  lodge — carrying,  deeply  impressed  on  our 
mind,  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  the  transiency  of 
every  sublunary  possession. 

To  the  old  HUidoo  City  of  Delhi  next.  Indraprastha 
and  Delhi  were  two  different  cities,  and  situated  about 
five  miles  apart — the  one  on  the  Jumna,  and  the  other 
on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  south-west  in  the  interior.  Thirty 
princes,  in  a  regular  lineal  descent  jfrom  Judishthira, 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Indraprastha,  but,  ex- 
cepting their  names,  little  more  has  been  recorded  of 
them.  The  last  of  the  Pandoos  was  Kashemaka,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  dethroned,  and  put  to  death,  by 
his  own  minister.  The  name  of  this  usurper  was  Vi- 
serwa,  with  whom  commenced  a  line  of  fourteen  princes, 
who  held  the  sceptre  for  about  500  years,  and  the  last 
of  whom  happened  to  be  deposed  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  which  had  first  put  the  dynasty  in  possession  of 
the  throne — as  if  Nemesis  had  resolved  to  retaliate  the 
treacherv'  of  the  progenitor  upon  the  last  of  his  race. 
Next  followed  the  dynasty  of  the  Goutama'tamas,  who 
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commenced  their  reign  witli  Maharaj — the  Maharaj, 
most  probably  of  Feristha — and  continued  for  fifteen 
generations  down  to  XJltinai.  Line  after  line  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Pandoo^  but  we  belieye  these 
princes  to  have  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  shadow  of 
royal  authority.  Such  an  inference  is  naturally  drawn, 
when  Indraprastha  does  not  appear  to  be  a  famous  place 
in  the  history  of  Buddha.  The  historians  of  Alexander 
and  Seleucus,  also,  make  no  allusion  to  the  princes  of 
that  city.  Muttra  has  been  spoken  of,  and  a  splendid 
accoimt  of  Palibothra  has  been  transmitted,  but  no 
notice  whatever  has  been  left  of  the  capital  of  Pandoo 
sovereignty.  No  doubt  a  race  of  princes  existed  at 
this  last  place,  but  they  must  have  dwindled  into  in- 
significance, or  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
passed  over  in  utter  silence.  The  Goutamas  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Manryan,  a  family  consisting  of  nine 
princes.  The  last  of  the  Maurt/as  is  stated  to  have  been 
attacked  and  slain  by  the  Kajah  of  Eemayoon,  named 
Sakaditya,  or  Lord  of  the  Sakas.  In  his  turn,  the 
mountain  chief  was  conquered  by  the  famous  Vicrama- 
ditya,  a  monarch  whom  fable  represents  to  have  sat 
upon  a  fairy  throne,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  inter- 
dicted angels  from  Indra's  court  in  heaven,  and  to  have 
raised  spectral  agents,  like  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  for  the  execution  of  his  behests.  Vicramaditya  is 
said  to  have  had  the  Pandoo  blood  in  him,  but  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  imperial  government  to  Avanti, 
or  Ougein. 

It  18  about  this  period  that  the  name  of  Delhi  first 
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ooours  in  history.    It  oaxmot  be  a  mere  change  of 
name,  used  instead  of  Indraprastha^  when  there  are 
remains  sufficient  to  attest  to  its  separate  existence. 
Nothing,  however,  is  recorded  of  the  circumstances  that 
necessitated  the  building  of  this  city.     Probably  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  his  name  xhight  have  led  an  am- 
bitious prince  to  change  the  site  of  his  regal  abode,  and 
imperial  Indraprastha  must  have  waned  and  '  gan  to 
pale  its  fires '  before  the  brighter  efiulgence  of  the  new 
city.    Neither  is  there  any  certainty  about  the  period 
in  which  had  been  laid  the  foundation  of  Delhi.    The 
city  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  already  founded 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yicramaditya.     The 
words  DUlupat-ktihayo — '  became  king  of  Delhi,'  applied 
to  him,  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  that  city  from 
an  anterior  period  to  his  conquest.     The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Delhi  is  also  a  subject  of  yarious  opinion,  but 
the  tradition  which  states  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  Rajah  of  the  name  of  Dilu,  or  Dhilu,  seems  entitled 
to  a  greater  confidence  than  any  Other.     That  the  city 
of  Delhi  may  have  been  founded  by  a  prince  of  similar 
name  is  probable  enough,  for  it  lb  a  common  custom  in  ' 
India,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  name  places  after 
their  foimders.     The  name  of  Dilu  may    be  recog- 
nized in  Tilak;  which  again  sounds  not  imlike  to  Nilagh, 
the  prince  who  was  the  last  of  the  Mattryas,*    If  this 
approximate  identity  of  name  can  be  depended  upon, 
then  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Delhi  may  be  fixed 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  fiiller  particulars  to  the  Archaeological 
Report  of  Cunningham. 
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immediately  prior  to  the  era  of  Yicramaditya,  or  about 
57  B.C. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  tradition  that,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  Avanti,  Delhi  lay 
waste  and  desolate  {vjarh  ralit)  for  eight  centuries. 
That  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  land 
during  all  this  period,  may  be  said  without  much  fear 
of  contradiction.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  state  that  it 
had  remained  quite  deserted  and  void  of  any  population. 
The  existence  of  both  Delhi  and  Indraprastha  in  the 
second  century,  are  recognized  in  the  Daidala  and  In- 
dabara  of  Ptolemy.*  There  is  again  the  Iron  PiUar^ 
the  date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  place  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Bajah  who  has  left  it  behind 
for  posterity.  It  had  no  occasion  to  be  erected  in  the 
midst  of  a  jungle  haunted  by  jackals  and  wolves.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  proud  moniunent  of  success — to 
be  the  gaze  of  millions — and  to  gazette  to  the  world 
the  fact  of  a  most  glorious  triumph;  and  a  place 
thronged  by  populous  numbers,  and  to  which  men  bent 
their  steps  from  far  and  near,  was  the  most  eligible 
position  on  which  to  erect  that  pillar.  How  native 
historians  could  have  ignored  all  this  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain. 

♦  *  The  mention  of  Delhi  may  possibly  be  found  in  Ptolemy's  Dai- 
dala, which  is  placed  close  to  Imlrahara  ()>erhaps  Indrapat),  and  mid- 
way between  Modura^  or  Mathura,  and  Bafan  Kaistara^  or  Sthanes- 
wara.  The  close  proximity  of  Daidala  to  ladraharay  joined  to  the 
curious  resemblance  of  their  names  to  Dilli  and  Indrapat,  seems  to  me 
to  offer  very  fair  grounds  for  assuming  their  probable  indentity  with 
these  two  famous  Indian  cities.' — Cunningham, 

TOL.  II.  10 
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The  site  of  ancient  Delhi  is  eleven  measured  miles 
from  the  present  city  of  that  name.  The  coachee,  who 
was  to  carry  us  to  that  place,  was  a  young  lad  of  about 
twenty,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  wide-awake  fellow  for  his 
profession.  He  refused  to  agree  to  any  terms  below 
eight  rupees  for  a  gharry  and  horse,  and  got  out  his 
fare-book,  certified  by  many  respectable  names,  to  con- 
clude the  bargain.  Half-an-hour  after  breakfast  we 
started,  and,  driving  out  by  the  Lahore  gate,  we  fell 
into  a  road  that  lay  through  a  vast  waste  of  ruins. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  plain  was  more  or  less  strewn 
with  broken  colunms,  and  gateways,  and  tombs,  and 
mosques,  and  stones,  and  masonry,  in  all  the  nakedness 
of  desolation .  They  were  *  neither  gray,  nor  blackened ; 
there  was  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass,  or  mant- 
ling  ivy,  to  robe  them  and  conceal  their  deformity. 
Like  the  bones  of  man,  they  seemed  to  whiten  under 
the  sun  of  the  desert.' 

*  The  Modern^  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and  fire. 
Have  dealt  upon  the  ^e\en-/art^d  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories,  Ptar  by  star,  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  outlandish  monarcbs  ride. 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  citadel :  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  : — 
Chaos  of  ruins  I  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  oast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Xight's  daughter,  ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  around  us  ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err  : 
The  ocean  hath  her  chart,  the  starjj  their  map, 
And  knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Delhi  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  1 "  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near.' 
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Half-way  the  horse  had  to  be  changed.  It  was 
near  three  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  destination  of 
the  day's  tour.  The  spot  is  remarkable  for  '  many  noble 
ruins  of  by-gone  days/  which,  either  by  their  grand 
size,  their  solid  strength,  or  their  majestic  beauty,  still 
proudly  testify  that  this  vast  waste  of  ruins  was  once 
Imperial  Delhi,  the  capital  of  all  India. 

Locally,  Indraprastha  has  a  more  advantageous  sitiB 
upon  the  river;  and  Delhi,  a  stronger  position  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks.  The  first  site  of  a  human  city 
is  always  chosen  for  its  conveniences ;  the  second,  for  its 
security.  The  scarcity  of  water  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  hardship  to  the  ancient  Delhi-ites,  and 
Wafer  Works  Schemes  must  have  had  a  high  premium 
among  them. 

The  rambler  among  the  ruins  of  Hindoo  Delhi  will 
ask  himself,  *  Where  are  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and 
princes,  and  people  who  once  formed  the  populous  num- 
bers of  this  desolate  city  P  TThere  the  yoimg,  the  high- 
bom,  the  beautiful,  and  brave,  who  once  thronged 
the  gay  streets,  and  rejoiced  in  riches  and  power,  and 
lived  as  if  there  was  no  grave  ?  Where  are  ye  all  now?* 
The  busy  haunts  of  ancient  Delhi  are  now  fiUed  with 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  desolation.  The  temples  of 
its  gods,  and  the  towers  of  its  princes,  have  disappeared 
to  give  way  to  the  riot  of  jungles.  The  rocks  that  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  of  thousands,  now  echo  to  the 
cries  of  the  jackal  and  hyena,  and  the  once  glorious  city 
is  now  a  desert,  with  scarcely  a  beacon  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  tourist  or  antiquarj- — for  traces  remain  to 
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point  out  its  site,  as  meagre  as  those  that  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Mammoth  or  the  Mastodonton. 

The  Iron  Pillar.  The  oldest  of  all  monmnents  in 
Delhi  is  Asoca's  colimin,  of  which  hereafter,  as  little  re- 
mains after  what  has  been  already  said.  The  next  in 
point  of  antiquity  is  the  Iron  Pillar — a  solid  shaft  of 
mixed  metal,  upwards  of  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
60  feet  in  length.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  under-ground, 
and  that  which  is  above  is  22  feet  high.  The  groimd  about 
it  has  marks  of  a  recent  excavation,  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried down  to  26  feet  without  reaching  the  foundation  on 
which  the  pillar  rests,  and  without  loosening  it  in  any 
degree.  The  pillar  contains  about  80  cubic  feet  of  metal, 
and  would  weigh  upwards  of  17  tons — greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  weight  of  the  anchor  which  holds  fast  the 
Gi-eat  Eastern. 

'Many  large  works  in  metal,*  says  Cunningham, 
*  were  no  doubt  made  in  ancient  times,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  celebrated  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the  gigantic 
statues  of  the  Buddhists,  which  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang.  But  all  of  them  were  of  brass  or  copper,  all  of 
them  were  hollow,  and  they  were  all  built  of  pieces 
riveted  together,  whereas  this  pillar  is  one  solid  shaft. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  flaws  in  manj-  parts,  which  show 
the  casting  is  imperfect ;  but  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  manufacturing  a  pillar  of  such  vast 
dimensions,  our  wonder  will  not  be  diminished  by  know- 
ing that  the  casting  is  defective.'  Indeed,  the  idea  and 
execution  of  this  monstrous  piece  of  metal,  attests  to  a 
greater  genius  amongst  the  ancient  Hindoos  than  is 
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found  among  their  present  descendants.  It  speaks  of 
furnaces,  and  foundries,  and  forges,  as  large  as  those  of 
modem  Birmingham  and  Woolwich,  and  of  a  chemical 
knowledge  of  metals  scarcely  inferior  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  present  century.  They  must  have  had  also  the 
command  of  high  mechanical  powers  to  put  up  thi^ 
enormous  rod.  The  iron  pillar  speaks  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened ago  than  the  stone  pillar  of  Asoca. 

The  Iron  Pillar,  standing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  a 
grand  square,  '  records  its  own  history  in  a  deeply-cut 
Sanscrit  inscription  of  six  lines  on  its  western  face.' 
Antiquaries  have  read  the  characters,  and  the  pillar  has 
been  made  out  to  be  *  the  arm  of  fame  (Kirttibhuja)  of 
Kajah  Dhava.^  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  worshipper 
of  Vishnu,  and  a  monarch  who  had  subdued  a  people  on 
the  SindhUf  called  Vaklikas — probably,  the  Bahikas  of 
the  Punjab,  and  that  he  *  obtained  with  his  own  arm  an 
imdivided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long  period.' 
The  letters  cut  upon  the  triiunphal  pillar,  *  are  called 
the  typical  cuts  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his  sword, 
writing  his  immortal  fame.'  It  is  a  pity  that  posterity 
can  know  nothing  more  of  this  mighty  Eajah  Dhava, 
than  what  is  recorded  in  the  meagre  inscription  upon 
this  wonderful  relic  of  antiquity.  The  characters  of  the 
inscription  are  thought  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Gupta  inscriptions,  and  the  success  alluded  to  therein 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  assistance  which  that  Rajah 
had  rendered  in  the  downfall  of  the  powerful  sovereigns 
of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  The  age  in  which  he  flour- 
ished is,  therefore,  concluded  to  have  been  about  the 
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year  319  a.d.,  the  initial  point  of  the  Balabhi  or  GKipta 
era. 

There  is  another  short  inscription  in  three  lines,  the 
words  of  which  are,  *  Samvat  Dihali  1109  Ang  Pal  bahV 
— *  In  Samvat  1109  (equal  to  a.d.  1052)  ^ngr  Pa/ peopled 
DillV  This  'appears  to  be  a  contemporary  record  of 
Anang  Pal  himself,  as  the  characters  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  mason's  marks  on  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  adjacent  Great  Mosque^  but  are  quite  difEerent  from 
those  of  the  two  modem  Nagri  inscriptions,  which  are 
close  beside  it.'  Three  characters,  in  use  at  three  dif- 
ferent epochs,  are  thus  read  upon  this  famous  pillar.* 

The  site  of  the  Iron  Pillar  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  antiquaries,  and  it  is  said  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
city  existing  in  the  fourth  century.  It  must,  as  an  in- 
teresting object,  have  been  erected  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  may  be  supposed  as  marking  the  centre, 
or  the  neighbourhood,  of  that  city.  Time  has  lightly 
dealt,  and  must  lightly  deal,  for  many  ages  to  come, 
with  this  pillar.  The  metal  has  been  so  fused  and  amal- 
gamated as  to  defy  all  oxidation,  of  which  not  a  trace  is 

*  *  The  remaining  inscriptions  on  the  Iron  Pillar  are  numerous, 
but  unimportant.  There  are  two  records  of  the  Chohan  Rajah  Chafra 
Shihn,  both  dated  in  s.  1883,  or  A.D.  1826.  They  state  that  the  Kajah 
was  descended  from  Piuthirl  liaja  in  29  generations,  which  is  quite 
possible,  although  the  period  allowed  for  each  generation  is  under  2.^ 
years.  The  date  of  Prithivi  Ilajah  is  given  as  s.  1161,  or  A.D.  1094, 
which  is  just  99  years  too  early,  an  amount  of  error  which  agrees  vdxh 
the  false  dates  in  the  Prlthv  liaj  Chohan  Ham  of  the  Bard  Chand. 
Tliere  is  also  another  modem  Nagri  inscription  of  six  lines,  dated  in 
8.  1767,  or  A.D.  1710,  of  the  Bundela  Kajas  of  ChandtrL  Below  this 
there  are  two  Persian  inscriptions,  dated  in— A.H.  1060  and  1061,  or 
A.D.  1651-52,  which  merely  record  the  names  of  visitors.' — Cun- 
ninghavu 
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seen  upon  it.  Though  it  has  stood  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  the  characters  remain  bold  and  clear  as 
when  they  first  came  from  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  BSndoo,  few  objects  can  have  more 
interest  than  this  Iron  Pillar  of  Rajah  Dhava.  If  he 
has  any  reverence  for  the  men  and  things  of  old,  he  can 
scarcely  recur  to  anything  else  with  more  satisfaction 
than  to  this  proud  record  of  success.  We  never  felt  a 
greater  degree  of  reverence  than  when  we  approached 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  and  felt  the  wish  to 
write  our  humble  name  upon  it^  considering  this  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  pious  pilgrim.  Its  great  antiquity,  its 
enormous  size,  and  its  interesting  inscriptions,  roused 
our  feelings  to  enthusiasm.  If  all  the  works  and  records 
of  our  nation  were  swept  away,  if  our  Yedas,  our  Ra- 
mayuna,  and  our  Mahabarat  were  to  perish,  and  this 
lonely  pillar  were  to  survive,  it  would  suffice  to  preserve 
the  name  and  lineage  of  our  race — would  speak  volumes 
in  favour  of  its  civilization,  and  would,  like  another 
Buralio  Avatar,  rescue  its  fame  from  the  depths  of 
oblivion. 

But  the  civilized  man,  'falling  away  from  his  civil- 
ization, approximates  to  the  barbarian, — and  the  de- 
generate Hindoo  of  the  present  day  is  not  very  likely  to 
fall  into  a  humour  for  heroics  about  this  iron  pillar  of 
his  ancestors.  The  sun  and  soil,  but  not  the  sons,  are 
the  same, — and  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  intents  and 
purposes  for  which  it  rears  up  its  head.  The  mysterious 
hieroglj'phics  upon  it  mock  the  efibrts  of  their  scanty 
learning.     Their  ignorance,  like  an  ignis-fatKKS,  has  led 
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tiiem  astray  to  make  it  a  peg  whereupon  to  hang  a  tale. 
The  man  who  had  conducted  us  to  the  pillar,  told  us 
that  it  was  the  rod  which  Bheema  had  wielded,  and 
which  has  been  left  standing  by  the  Pandoos.  There 
was  another  who  believed  it  to  rest  on  the  head  of 
Yasuki,  the  serpent-kingwho  supports  the  earth.  None 
cotdd  read  the  obsolete  characters  of  its  inscription^ 
none  could  teU  of  its  age,  and  none  knew  for  what  it 
stood  there.  They  were  surprised  to  hear  from  us,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  great  pillar  before  them  was  fif- 
teen centuries  old,  and  that  it  had  been  erected  to  im- 
mortalize the  name  of  a  Bajah  of  great  power  in  his  day, 
but  who  unfortunately  could  by  no  means  be  identified 
in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

The  most  widely  prevalent  tradition  attributes  the 
Iron  Pillar  to  the  Pandoos,  of  whose  heroic  age  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  token.  The  Brahmins  in  the  court  of 
Anang  Pal,  the  founder  of  the  Tomara  dynasty,  had 
represented  this  pillar  to  have  been  driven  so  deep  into 
the  ground,  that,  piercing  through  the  density  of  the 
earth,  it  was  said  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  great  snake- 
god  Schesnag,  or  Tasuki.  To  test  the  truth  of  their 
statement,  the  sceptic  monarch  ordered  the  pillar  to  be 
dug  up,  when  blood  bulged  from  the  earth's  centre,  and 
the  pillar  became  [dhilU)  loose, — thence  giving  occasion 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Delhi,  as  also  to  the  well- 
known  verse : — 

*  KhUl  toh  dhill'i  hJuii 
Tomar  hhaya  mat  Jiin,* 

*  The  pillar  became  loose  by  the  Tomar's  folly.' 
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In  the  words  of  Kharg  Rai,  the  Tomar  prince  had 
been  furnished,  by  the  sage  Vyas,  with  an  iron  spike, 
twenty-five  fingers  long.  This  was  formally  sunk  into 
the  ground,  *  at  a  lucky  moment,  on  the  13th  day  of  the 
waning  moon  of  Boisakh^  in  the  Sammt  year  792,  or 
A.D.  736/     Then  said  Vyas  to  the  Rajah — 

'  Turn  $e  raj  Itadi  jaiga  nahi, 
llh  khunii  Vasng  Jci  mdthe  gadi  haV 

•  Ne'er  will  thy  kingdom  be  besped, 
The  gpike  hath  pierced  Vasuki's  head.' 

But  the  sage  had  scarcely  gone  away,  before  the  incre- 
dulous Tomar  had  the  spike  taken  up. 

*  Bnlman  Deo  khunti  uJeharh  dekJii, 
Tub  lohn  se  chuchSti  nihalW 

*  He  saw  the  spike  thrown  on  the  ground, 
Blood  dropping  from  the  serpent's  wound.' 

The  horrified  monarch  now  repented  of  his  folly,  and, 
sending  back  for  the  sage,  attempted  to  drive  the  stake 
a  second  time.  But  it  did  not  penetrate  beyond  nine- 
teen fingers,  and  remained  loose  in  the  groimd.  There- 
upon Vyas  once  more  addressed  the  Rajah  in  a  prophetic 
tone,  *  like  the  {hhili)  spike  which  you  have  driven,  your 
dynasty  will  be  unstable  {dhilU) ;  and  after  nineteen 
generations  it  will  be  supplanted  by  the  Choans,  and 
they  by  the  Turkans.'  Not  more  prophetically  had  the 
'  weird  sisters '  spoken  to  Macbeth,  than  had  Vyas  done 
to  the  Tomar  prince,  whose  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  after 
nineteen  generations. 

Here  is  again  a  third  version,  to  the  effect  *  that 
Rajah  Pirthi  Rai,  dreading  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  con- 
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suited  the  Brahmins  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
insure  its  continuance.  He  was  informed  that  if  he  sunk 
an  iron  shaft  into  the  groimd^  and  managed  to  pierce 
the  head  of  the  snake-god  Schesnag,  who  supported  the 
world,  his  kingdom  would  endure  for  ever.  The  pillar 
was  accordingly  constructed^  and  the  directions  of  the 
Brahmins  implicitly  obeyed.  How  long  the  shaft  re- 
mained undisturbed  is  not  said,  but  the  Bajah,  either 
distrusting  his  priestly  advisers,  or  desirous  of  seeing 
for  himself  whether  the  snake  had  been  touched,  con- 
trary to  the  entreaties  of  the  Brahmins,  had  the  pillar 
taken  up.  To  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  and  the 
consternation  of  the  sovereign,  the  end  of  it  was  found 
covered  with  blood,  and  the  Eajah  was  informed  that 
his  dynasty  would  shortly  cease.  He  ordered  the  pillar 
to  be  again  inserted  in  the  ground,  but  the  serpent  be- 
low appears  to  have  had  enough  of  cold  iron ;  and  the 
Brahmins  declared  that  the  sceptre  would  soon  pass 
away  from  the  hands  of  the  Hindoo  sovereign.  The 
charm  was  anyhow  broken,  for  Shabab-oodeen  shortly 
after  wrested  from  Pirthi  Rai  his  life  and  kingdom,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  Hindoo  king  has  ever  ruled  in 
Delhi.'* 

However  variously  related,  the  main  points  of  the 
tradition  remain  the  same  in  all  versions.  They  all 
allude  to  the  pillar  having  once  been  taken  up,  probably 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  that  men  felt  of  its  depth,  just 
as  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  day  to  fathom  the 
same.  The  question,  then,  is,  when  had  it  been  taken 
*  Sleemnti  has  a  humorous  dialogue  about  this  tradition. 
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up— whether  in  Bulwan  Deo's  or  Pirthi  Bai's  time  P  It 
is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  But  this  much  is 
aknost  certain,  that  the  Brahmins  could  not  have  dared 
to  propagate  the  story,  unless  the  Gupta  characters  of 
Eajah  Dhava's  inscription  had  become  obsolete  and  un- 
readable. No  clue  yet  has  been  found  to  know  whether 
those  characters  had  become  unreadable  to  the  men  of 
Bulwan  Dec's  time.  That  the  record  upon  the  pillar 
had  become  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  the  generations 
of  the  twelfth  century  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  Mahomedan  conqueror  first  took  posses- 
sion of  Delhi,  he  was  told,  that — 

<  While  stands  the  Iron  Pillar,  Hindoo  Baj  shall  stand, 
When  falls  the  Iron  Pillar,  Hindoo  Raj  shall  fall.* 

The  stability  of  the  Hindoo  government  may  well  have 
been  compared  to  the  stability  of  the  Iron  Pillar.  But 
to  show  his  contempt  of  the  prophecy,  the  proud  victor 
spared  the  pillar,  or  otherwise  it  would  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  same  story  has  been  related  to 
many  a  recent  traveller,*  and  it  gives  a  plausible  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  did  not  obtain  currency 
tiU  the  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  opinion  of  Cimningham,  the  tradition 
had  its  origin  *  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Tomars,  when  the  long  duration  of  their  rule  had  in- 
duced people  to  compare  its  stability  with  that  of  the 
Iron  Pillar,  and  the  saying  may  be  referred,  with  con- 

♦  Major  Archer  heard  that,  *  as  long  the  pillar  stood,  so  long  would 
Hindoostan  flourish.'  Mrs  Colin  Mackenzie  says,  that  *  as  long  as  this 
pillar  stands,  the  li/ij  or  kingdom  has  not  finally  departed  from  the 
Hindoos.* 
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siderable  probability,  to  the  prosperous  reign  of  Anang 
Pal  II.,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  shaft  with  the 
date  of  Samvat  1109,  or  a-d.  1052.'  But  in  the  other 
form  that  the  story  is  also  related,  and  which  regards 
the  pillar  to  have  been  the  palladium  of  Hindoo  domin- 
ion, it  may  as  well  be  thought  to  have  originated  on  the 
fall  of  the  Hindoo  empire.  To  cut  short  .all  disputes, 
the  Brahmins  ought  to  have  given  out  that  the  pillar 
was  the  work  of  the  Indian  Vulcan — ^the  wonder  of  his 
forge. 

Lone  as  the  Iron  Pillar  stands,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  Delhi  was  occupied  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  Bajah  Dhava— and  that 
not  long  afterwards — that  Delhi  appears  to  have  become 
desolate,  as  stated  by  '  the  court  laureates  and  historio- 
graphers of  Eajasthan,^  though  nothing  is  mentioned  as 
to  the  causes  which  had  brought  on  such  a  calamity. 
It  remained  so  for  four  himdred  years.  The  silence  of 
Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  regarding  Delhi,  is  a  proof 
of  the  insignificance  of  that  city  from  a.d.  400  to  640. 
The  latter  traveller  does  not  mention  any  place  between 
Muttra  and  Thanesur.  It  was  not  because  Delhi  had 
not  been  a  Buddhistic  city  that  those  travellers  did  not 
pay  a  visit  to  it.  There  is  a  stone  pillar  in  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Kootub  Minar,  bearing  a  figure  of  Buddha 
the  Ascetic,  from  which  the  place  may  be  concluded  to 
have  been  as  much  Buddhistical  at  one  time  as  any 
other  Indian  city.  This  was  when  Buddhism  was  the 
religion  of  the  land,  and  the  Puranic  creeds  had  not 
yet  developed  themselves ;  and  the  pillar  in  question 
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may  claim  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  one  of  Rajah 
Dhava. 

Deserted  for  many  a  year,  Delhi  was  again  peopled, 
and  rose  rapidly  from  its  ruins.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  736  a.d.,  and  the  man  who  made  himself  memor- 
able by  that  event  was  a  Tomar  Eajpoot,  of  the  name 
of  Bulwan  Deo.  Originally,  he  was  known  as  an 
opulent  Thacoor  among  his  Rajpoot  brethren.  But 
claiming  to  have  been  descended  from  the  blood-royal  of 
the  Pandoos,  and  assuming  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he 
established  himself  in  the  then  deserted  capital  of  his 
ancestors,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Anang  Pal,  or  the 
founder  of  the  desolate  abode — an  epithet  derived  from 
Pahia,  to  support,  and  Anango,  without  body,  or  incor- 
poreal. 

The  reign  of  Bulwan  Deo  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Delhi.  It  grew  into  a  flourishing  city 
during  the  nineteen  years  he  held  the  sceptre.  But  he 
had  not  been  followed  by  many  of  his  successors  before 
the  throne  of  the  Tomara  was  removed  to  Kanouge ;  and 
Delhi,  relapsing  into  desolation,  was  again  doomed  to 
lie  a  deserted  waste.  The  change  of  capital  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  short  period,  or  Delhi  could  not 
have  sunk  into  so  much  insignificance  as  to  be  passed 
unnoticed  by  Masudi,  who  visited  India  in  916  a.d. 
Ifo  mention  of  it  appears  in  the  history  of  Mahmud. 
He  sacked  and  plundered  Muttra  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Thanesur  on  the  other ;  and^  had  Delhi  possessed  any 
importance,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  his  avarice 
or  bigotry.     Abu  Rihan  was  actually  resident  in  India 
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about  the  year  1031  a.d.,  and  Dellii  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  Iiis  geographical  chapter.  It  was  not  untQ 
Anang  Pal  II.  had  rebuilt  her  in  1052,  that  she  was 
again  a  popidous  city,  and  the  Delhi-ites  an  opulent  and 
luxurious  people. 

The  Ldlkot  The  rise  of  the  Rahtores,  and  their 
conquest  of  Kanouge,  were  the  causes  that  led  Anang 
Pal  II.  to  remove  hiniself  to  Delhi  To  hold  his  court 
again  in  the  capital  of  his  great  namesake  ancestor,  he 
had  to  build  anew  that  city.  No  ancient  architecture 
stood  there.  The  place  had  turned  into  a  jungle,  and 
been  denuded  of  its  population^  and  a  few  huts,  tenanted 
by  poor  inmates,  were  all  that  stood  upon  the  spot.  To 
be  secure  in  his  abode,  the  new  capital  was  fortified  by 
a  castle  that  remains  to  this  day  an  interesting  monu- 
ment in  the  history  of  Delhi.  The  site  selected  for  his 
citadel  were  the  grounds  surroimding  the  Iron  Pillar — 
a  position  that  seems  to  have  been  the  middle  of  the 
city  in  that  age.  It  was  commenced  in  10t52,  and  com- 
pleted in  1060  A.D.  The  name  conferred  upon  the  Fort 
was  Lalkot,  or  the  Red  Fort,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing record — '  In  Samvat  1117,  or  a.d.  1060,  Delhi  ka 
I'ote  Jcaraya,  Lalkof  kahaya^^ — *he  built  the  Fort  of  Delhi, 
and  called  it  Lalkot.'  This  name  may  be  suspected  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  materials  of  its  construction 
— red  sandstone.  But  the  remains  yet  existing  are  ob- 
served to  be  of  the  gray  stone  of  the  neighbouring 
ridges. 

The  Fort  of  Lalkot '  is  of  an  irregular  roimded  ob- 
long form,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference.     Its 
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walls  are  as  lofty  and  massive  as  those  of  Togluckabad, 
although  the  blocks  of  stone  are  not  so  colossaL     By 
different  measurements  I  found  the  ramparts  to  be  irom 
28  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  parapet  is  just 
one  half.    These  massive  ramparts  have  a  general  height 
of  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which  still 
exists  in  very  taxr  order  all  roimd  the  fort,  except  on  the 
south  side,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  extensive  hollow 
that  was  most  probably  once  filled  with  water.     About 
one-half  of  the  main  walls  are  still  standing  as  firm  and 
solid  as  when  they  were  first  built.     At  all  the  salient 
points  there  are  large  bastions  from  60  to  100  feet  in 
diameter.     Two  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  are  on 
the  north  side,  are  caUed  the  Futteh  Booij  and  the 
Sohan  Boorj.     The  long  lines  of  walls  between  these 
bastions  are  broken  by  numbers  of  smaller  towers,  well 
displayed  out  at  the  base,  and  45  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  with  curtains  of  80  feet  between  them :  along  the 
base  of  these  towers,  which  are  still  30  feet  in  height, 
there  is  an  outer  line  of  wall  forming  a  raofii  or  fausse- 
braie,  which  is  also  30  feet  in  height.     The  parapet  of 
this  wall  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  wall  itself  is 
so  much  broken,  as  to  afford  an  easy  descent  into  the 
ditch  in  many  places.     The  upper  portion  of  the  coun- 
terscarp wall  has  nearly  all  fallen  down,  excepting  on 
the  north-west  side,  where  there  is  a  double  line  of  works 
strengthened  by  detached  bastions.     The  positions  of 
three  of  the  gateways  in  the  west  half  of  the  Fort  are 
easily  recognizable,  but  the  walls  of  the  east  half  are  so 
much  broken,  that  it  is  now  only  possible  to  guess  at 
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the  probable  position  of  one  other  gate.  The  north 
gate  is  judiciously  placed  in  the  re-entering  angle  close 
to  the  Sohan  Boorj,  where  it  still  forms  a  deep  gap  in 
the  lofty  mass  of  rampart,  by  which  the  cowherds  enter 
with  their  cattle.  The  west  gate  is  the  only  one  of 
which  any  portion  of  the  walls  now  remains.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  the  Rat\jit  gate.  This  gateway  was 
17  feet  wide,  and  there  is  still  standing  on  the  left  hand 
a  large  upright  stone,  with  a  groove  for  guiding  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  portcullis.  This  stone  is  7 
feet  in  height  above  the  rubbish,  but  it  is  not  probably 
less  than  12  or  15  feet.  It  is  2  feet  1  inch  broad 
and  1  foot  3  inches  thick.  The  approcM^  to  this  gate 
*is  guarded  by  no  less  than  three  small  outworks.  The 
south  gate  is  in  the  southmost  angle,  it  is  now  a  mere 
gap  in  the  mass  of  rampart.  On  the  south-west  side 
there  must  have  been  a  gate  leading  towards  Muttra.'  * 
The  massive  old  Fort  of  Lalcot,  still  in  very  good 
order  in  many  places,  is  interesting  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  art  of  fortifications  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  proof  it  furnishes  of  the  military  genius  of 
the  Hindoos  of  that  day.  Oh,  you  who  hope  one  day 
to  sit  in  the  Council,  and  guide  the  helm,  come  quickly, 
and  be  not  sparing  to  spend  your  money  in  looking  at 
old  stones — come  to  bend  your  curious  eye  upon  the  sad 
remnants  of  a  day  when  the  Hindoo  was  the  sovereign  of 
the  soil — and 

*  StaodiDg  br  the  Tomaras  grave 
Deem  yourself  no  more  a  dave.' 

*  General  Cunningfaam. 
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Here,  read  the  opinion  which  a  son  of  Mars  of  the  present 
day  has  pronotmced  in  favour  of  the  castle  of  your  an- 
cestors. '  The  plan  of  defence  seems  to  have  been  a 
rampart  wall,  faced  with  loose  stones  and  protected  at 
irregular  distances  by  small  bastions ;  the  ditch  below  is 
of  great  depths  and  beyond  this  rises  another  wall  which 
has  also  defensive  works  built  on  it.  Comparing  the 
Lalkot  with  the  old  British  stronghold  near  Dorchester, 
— and  as  they  are  of  much  the  same  size  the  compari- 
son is  not  an  unfair  one, — it  may  be  said  that  the 
work  in  the  Lalkot  is  far  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and 
that  the  architectural  skill  in  the  British  fort  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  shown  in  the  Lalkot,  which,  indeed,  in 
the  days  in  which  it  was  built  must  have  been  almost 
impregnable.  The  defences,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge 
of  them,  must  have  been  admirable,  the  advanced  works 
being  well  covered  by  the  ramparts  and  comer  bas- 
tions.' * 

Our  lawj^er-friend  and  ownself  examined  the  locali- 
ties as  carefully  as  a  couple  of  engineers  seeking  an 
assailable  position  to  scale  the  walls.  The  soil  is  wild 
with  bush  and  bramble,  growing  over  long-buried  dwell- 
ings, but  the  pedestrian  can  scramble  quite  round  the 
battlements.  The  pathway  on  the  north  and  west  is  in 
capital  order,  and  the  ramparts  are  easily  traced  nm- 
ning  along  the  south.  Following  the  line  of  walls,  we 
ascended  and  paused  at  the  blocks  of  stone  and  huge 
masses  of  masonrj'  near  the  western  gate,  and  we  thought 
of  the  frequently-recurring  times  when  hostile  armies 

•  Lieutenant  A.  Harcourt. 
VOL.  n.  11 
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had  drawn  up  before  the  city  at  our  feet,  and  the  in- 
habitanta,  in  terror  and  confusion,  had  hutried  up  this 
path  and  taken  refiige  within  the  gate  before  us.  The 
imperial  residence  must  have  been  secure  within  the 
citadeL  There  must  have  been  other  stately  palaces  and 
temples  within  its  waUs.  But  not  a  trace  is  seen  of  any 
buildings  within  the  ramparts  now.  The  tourist  has  to 
tread  upon  the  sepulchre  of  a  buried  city. 

To  the  Anang  Tal, — a  tank  still  called  after  the  name 
of  its  excavator,  and  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Kootub  Minar.  This  tank  is  169 
feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  152  feet  broad  from 
east  to  west,  and  40  feet  deep.  No  doubt,  it  had  been 
excavated  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water,  in  a  region 
where  that  element  of  life  is  scarce.  In  its  dav,  it  must 
have  been  a  splendid  reservoir,  but  is  now  quite  dry. 
It  is  known  to  have  contained  water  up  to  three  him- 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  its  excavation. 
The  water  used  for  the  mortar  of  the  unfinished  Minar 
was  brought  from  the  Anang  Tal. 

Of  the  same  age,  the  onl}^  other  remains  seen  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  the  stone  pillars  and  beams  of  a 
temple,  that  are  now  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
colonnade  of  the  Great  Mosque.  One  of  the  pillars 
bears  the  date  of  1124,  which,  i^eferred  to  the  era  of 
Yicramaditya,  is  equivalent  to  a.  d.  1067,  when  Anang 
Pal  was  reigning  in  Delhi.  There  are  other  masons' 
marks  on  the  bases  and  capitals,  which  show  how 
they  followed  the  same  rules  that  are  yet  observed 
in  the  construction  of  a  Hindoo  building.     The  idolatry 
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of  the  Brahmins  was  at  its  height  in  the  age  of  Anang 
Pal,  and  as  Yishnuvism  was  dominant  in  these  upper 
regions,  the  temple  under  question  may  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  that  creed. 

Anang  Pal  II.  enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign,  and 
ruled  over  territories  extending  from  Hansi  to  Agra, 
and  from  Ajmere  to  the  Ganges.  He  was  succeeded  by 
three  other  Rajahs  who  still  further  enlarged  their 
kingdoms.  The  fourth  from  him  was  a  prince  of  the 
same  name,  Anang  Pal  III.,  who  was  the  nineteenth 
fr*om  Bulwan  Deo,  and  had  been  foretold  to  be  the  last 
of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Tomaras.  The  loss  of 
his  throne  was  brought  about  by  a  quarrel  which  broke 
out  between  him  and  the  Chohan,  who  had  hitherto 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  but  now  contended  with 
him  for  the  palm  of  sovereignty.  The  dissension  led 
the  two  clans  to  fight  a  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi, 
where  the  Chohan  not  only  gained  the  victory,  but 
established  his  superiority  over  the  Tomara.  The  date 
of  this  event  was  1052  a.d.  The  man  who  defeated 
Anang,  and,  capturing  Delhi,  hoisted  his  banners  upon 
the  Fort  of  Lalkot,  carved  a  name  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  Rajpoot  history.  He  was  called  Beesil- 
deva,  classicaUy  pronounced  Yisaldeva, — the  grandson 
of  one  who  had  captured  1200  horses  from  Subuktegin, 
and  the  son  of  a  prince  who  had  humbled  the  mighty 
Mahmood  by  forcing  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of 
Ajmeer.  To  the  heritage  of  glory  thus  bequeathed  to 
Yisaldeva,  he  added  a  fresh  lustre  by  his  success  over 
the  Tomara.     He  next  set  himself  up  as  the  champion 
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of  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  became  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
Islamite,  to  consecrate  his  name  by  further  deeds  of 
heroism.  Though  Visal,  tukhf  haitha  Delhi  raj  kiya, 
'sat  on  the  throne,  and  established  his  kingdom  in 
Delhi,' — he  deemed  the  custom  of  the  conqueror  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  by 
leaving  the  venerable  Tomarain  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  exacting  from  him  in  return  that 
homage  which  had  hithei*to  been  paid  to  him  by  the 
Chohans.  To  lessen  the  sting  of  humiliation,  he  mar- 
ried his  grandson  to  the  Tomara's  daughter.  The  issue 
of  this  union,  the  fiimous  Pirthi-raj,  became  the  adopted 
son  of  the  Tomara  King,  and  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  close  of 
Anang  Pal  III.'s  reign,  and  the  extinction  of  the  To- 
mara dynasty,  took  place  in  1170  a.  d.  In  the  same 
centurj''  that  the  Normans  were  superseding  the  Saxons 
in  a  remote  island  on  the  German  Ocean,  did  the 
Chohans  supersede  the  Tomaras  in  Delhi.  The  last  of 
the  Tomaras  verily  died  the  veteran  of  a  race,  the  long 
duration  of  whose  rule  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Indian  history.  They  enjoyed  the  throne  for 
a  period  approaching  to  four  hundred  years,  and,  at- 
taining the  dotage  of  their  power,  disappeared  to  shoot 
forth  from  a  new  stem  planted  upon  another  soil.  That 
stem  was  Pirthi-raj,  who  amalgamated  the  Tomara  and 
Chohan  in  one  body,  and  perpetuated  the  two  lines  in 
one  prince.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1154,  and  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his  maternal  grand- 
father, and  sat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Anangos. 
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The  name  of  Pirthi-raj  is  associated  with  many  a 
daring  exploit,  that  threw  over  his  life  the  charm  of 
chivalry  and  romance.     The  steed,  the  sword,  and  the 
fair,  were  the  idols  of  his  heart.     His  were  the  days  that 
the  Rajpoot  yet  loves  to  talk  of — chanting  stanzas  from 
Chand,  the  poet-laureate  of  his  court,  and  the  last  great 
bard  of  Rajpootana.     The  first  princess  married  by 
Pirthi-raj  was  the  daughter  of  the  Dahima  of  Biana — a 
city,  the  castle  of  which  was  built  on  the  topmost  peak 
of  Druinadaher,  to  resemble  the  Koilasa  of  Shiva.     The 
young  Dahimee  princess  brought  in  with  her  '  a  dower 
of  eight  beauteous  maids  and  sixty-three  female  slaves, 
one  hundred  chosen  horses  of  the  breed  of  Ii*ak,  two 
elephants  and  ten  shields,  a  pallet  of  silver,  one  hundred 
wooden  images,  one  hundred  chariots,  and  one  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.'     Her  three  brothers  accompanied  her  to 
Delhi  for  employment  in  its  court.   The  eldest,  Kaimas, 
was  appointed  the  premier ;  and  while  he  headed  the 
cabinet  the  affairs  of  Pirthi-raj  were  at  the  highest 
prosperity.     Poondir,  the  second,  was  placed  near  La- 
hore to  guard  the  frontiers  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  third,  Chaond  Rai,  received  a  commission  in  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  achieved  many  a  glori- 
ous victory.     Pirthi-raj  next  strengthened  himself  by 
two  powerful  connections,  by  giving  his  two  sisters — 
Pirtha   to  Samarsi,  the  Prince  of  Cheetore,  and  the 
other  to  Pujoon,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Cutcha- 
was.     Thus  did  the  emperor  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
alliances,  and  add  to  the  number  of  his  adherents, — till, 
at  last,  there  gathered  round  his  throne  one  hundred 
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and  eight  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank  in  India,  and  his 
sway  became  the  most  powerful  in  the  land. 

In  the  height  of  his  power,  Pirthi-raj  celebrated  the 
Aswamedha,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  rites  enjoined 
to  the  Hindoo  by  his  Shasters.  Records  exist  of  this 
ceremony  from  the  dawn  of  Indian  history,  but  which, 
for  its  great  costliness,  and  the  risks  attending  it,  can 
scarcely  be  attempted  now  by  princes  dependent  upon 
pensions,  or  ruling  in  small  principalities.  The  main 
features  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the  selection  of 
a  milk-white  steed,  which  on  liberation  wandered  where 
it  chose,  and  offering  for  its  master  a  challenge  to  the 
surroimding  princes,  returned,  if  not  seized  by  any- 
body, after  completing  a  twelvemonth,  and  was  then 
bled  to  the  sun  with  all  the  imposing  effect  that  royalty, 
and  wealth,  and  holiness  combined  coidd  produce. 
Pirtlii-raj  undertook  to  celebrate  this  pompous  cere- 
mony— and  the  gauntlet  he  threw  to  all  the  Rajahs 
around  him,  there  ventured  none  to  accept.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  steed,  and  a  lavish  distribution  of  money, 
bruited  his  fame  through  all  Hindoostan. 

The*  Chohan  and  Rahtore  were  as  much  an  implac- 
able foe  to  each  other  as  were  the  Montagues  and  CapU' 
Ms  of  Shakespeare, — and  the  Rajah  of  Kanouge  felt 
himself  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  his  antagonist.  To 
soothe  his  vanity,  he  projected  the  celebration  of  the 
still  more  magnificent  ceremony  of  the  RajsJiuye,  which 
had  not  been  attempted  by  any  of  the  princes  since  the 
Pandoos,  not  even  by  the  great  Vicramaditya.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  that  Pirthi-raj  forcibly 
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carried  off  the  Princess  Sunjogta  in  open  day  from  the 
capital  of  Jychand — a  feat,  the  heroism  of  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Kanouge  Khtind  of  the  Pirihivi  Raj 
Chohcm  Rasa  of  Chand.  The  Princess  of  Kanouge  was 
not  only  remarkable  for  her  personal  charms,  but  formed 
the  most  perfect  model  of  Bajpoot  female  character  in 
her  day.  No  sooner  did  Pirthi-raj  arrive  with  her  at 
Delhi,  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  her  influence. 
The  seductive  charms  of  the  enchantress  lulled  the 
monarch  for  a  time  into  a  neglect  of  every  princely 
duty,  and  in  his  inglorious  repose  he  resembled  Her- 
cules at  the  feet  of  Omphale.  The  date  of  this  abduc- 
tion is  A.  D.  1175. 

Pirthi-raj  next  undertook  the  conquest  of  Mahoba, 
or  present  Bundlecund.  The  circumstance  which  led 
to  the  invasion  of  that  country  was  his  abduction  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Sameta.  The  Chohan 
soon  reduced  the  Chundal  to  extremities,  and  eventually 
to  submission.  Pirthi-raj'slife  was  one  continued  series 
of  feats  of  arms  and  gallantry,  the  details  of  which 
would  encumber  our  subject  with  matter  not  strictly 
relevant  to  it.  Let  us  therefore  hasten  to  an  epoch  in 
which  happened  events  with  consequences  the  most 
disastrous  to  our  nation. 

The  banners  of  Islam,  which  had  been  unfurled  as 
far  west  as  over  Portugal  and  across  the  Pyrenees, 
were  now  destined  to  change  their  course,  and  wave 
over  regions  of  the  East.  From  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  to  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century 
occasional  inroads  had  taken  place  that  resembled  rather 
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marauding  expeditions  than  deliberate  attempts  at  con- 
quest. But,  at  length,  there  arose  a  man  who,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  bard  of  Delhi,  was  '  a  wave 
of  iron  in  the  path  of  his  foes/  This  was  Sultan 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni.  Twelve  times  did  he  come  in 
pursuit  of  the  favourite  object  of  his  enterprise.  But 
his  career,  like  that  of  a  meteor,  was  attended  only  with 
a  fitful  glory.  '  He  merely  pounced,  from  time  to  time, 
like  an  eagle,  from  his  tremendous  eyrie  amid  the  snows 
of  the  Caucasus — snatched  his  prey,  and  then  flew  back 
to  his  domain.'  Hitherto  the  incursions  of  the  Islamite 
partook  only  the  character  of  a  predatory  marauder, 
but  circimistances  now  concurred  to  give  him  a  per- 
manent footing  in  our  land,  and  a  paramount  sway  over 
our  people.  The  intestine  feuds  of  the  Chohan  and 
Bahtore  had  paved  the  way  for  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  long  been  desirous  of  following  a  career 
similar  to  that  of  his  Ghiznivide  predecessor.  Mahomed 
Ghori  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Lahore,  and  in  1191  he 
set  out  to  attack  the  Rajah  of  Delhi — the  outwork  and 
bulwark  of  Indian  sovereignty.  The  hostile  armies 
met  at  Tilouri,  between  Thanesur  and  Kumal,  on  the 
great  plain, — where  most  of  the  contests  for  the  posses- 
sion of  India  have  been  decided.  The  Hindoo  Rajah  was 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  sent  the  Mussulman 
*  scampering  away  to  the  tune  of  Detil  take  the  hindmost.* 
In  two  years,  however,  the  Ghorian  again  came  dressed 
in  a  fresh  panoply  of  war,  and  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caggar.  This  time  the  fight  was  desperate,  and 
'Victor}'  perched  on  the  lance  of  the  Moslem.'     The 
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brave  Samarsi  fell,  together  with  his  son  and  all  his 
household  troops.  Chaond  Bai,  the  gallant  Dahima, 
perished  with  the  whole  chivalry  of  Delhi.  Pirthi-raj 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  The  beloved  spouse  of  the  Cheetore  Chief,  and 
the  idolized  Sunjogta,  hearing  of  the  fatal  issue  to 
their  lords,  mounted  the  funeral  pyre  to  join  them  ia 
heaven.  From  the  field  of  victory,  the  conqueror  turned 
his  steps  to  the  capital.  There,  within  its  walls,  was 
young  Bainsi,  who  feU  the  last  martyr  in  defence  of 
his  country,  opposing  the  entry  of  the  foe.  Then  fol- 
lowed scenes  of  devastation,  plunder,  and  massacre, 
that  have  too  often  been  enacted  in  Delhi.  None  sur- 
vived excepting  the  bard  Chand,  who  alone  remained 
to  sing  the  requiem  of  his  nation's  fall.  Such  was  the 
great  battle  that  demolished  the  ancient  fabric  of  Hindoo 
independence,  and  transferred  the  empire  of  our  country 
to  the  hands  of  a  race  with  whom  pageantry  ivas  power, 
slaughter  the  canon  of  their  creed,  plunder  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  administration,  and  justice  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  of  their  government. 

Bai  Pitlwra, — ^In  the  days  of  Pithri-raj  the  Hindoo 
city  of  Delhi  had  been  defended  bv  a  double  line  of 
fortifications,  before  it  could  be  taken.  The  appearance 
of  Mahomed  Ghori  at  Lahore  seems  to  have  given  a 
well-grounded  apprehension  that  Delhi  might  soon  be 
attacked.  The  town  outside  the  walls  of  Lalkot  was 
exposed,  and  an  enemy  might  easily  get  possession  of 
it.  It  was  therefore  protected  by  an  outer  range  of 
works,  that  are  still  called  Killah  Rai  Pithora.     Those 
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works  have  now  a  circuit  of  four  miles  and  tliree  fur- 
longs, surrounding  the  fort  of  Lalkot.  From  the  north- 
west angle  of  that  citadel  'the  lines  of  Bai  Pithora's 
walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  running  towards  the 
north  for  about  half  a  mile.  From  this  point  they  turn 
to  the  south-east  for  one  and  a  half  mile^  then  to  the 
south  for  one  mile,  and,  lastly, -to  the  west  and  north- 
west for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where  they  join  the 
south-west  angle  of  Lalkot,  which,  being  situated  on 
higher  ground,  forms  a  lofty  citadel  that  completely 
commands  the  fort  of  Kai  Pithora.  But  the  defences 
of  the  city  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  thosft  of  the 
citadeL  The  walls  are  only  half  the  height,  and  the 
towers  are  placed  at  much  longer  intervals.  The  wall 
of  the  city  is  carried  fix)m  the  north  bastion  of  Lalkot, 
called  Fateh  Boorj,  to  the  north-east  for  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-east  for  one  and 
a  half  mile  to  the  Damdama  Boorj.  From  this  bastion 
the  direction  of  the  wall  for  about  one  mile  is  south- 
west, and  then  north-west  for  a  short  distance  to 
the  south  end  of  the  hill  on  which  Azim  Khan's  tomb 
is  situated.  Beyond  this  point  the  wall  can  be  traced 
for  some  distance  to  the  north  along  the  ridge  which 
was  most  probably  connected  with  the  south-east  comer 
of  Lalkot,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe's  hous^.  The  fort  of  Rai  Pithora  is  said  to 
have  had  nine  gates.  Four  of  those  gates  can  still  be 
traced :  the  first  is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  covered  by 
an  outwork':  the  second  is  on  the  north  side,  towards 
Indraprat ;  the  third  is  on  the  east  side,  towards  Tog- 
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lakliabad;  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  south-east  side. 
But  besides  these  there  must  have  been  other  gates 
somewhere  on  the  south  side.  Such  was  the  Hindoo 
city  of  Delhi  when  it  was  captured  by  the  MussuLnans 
in  January,  1193.  The  circuit  of  its  walls  was  nearly 
four  and  a  half  miles,  and  it  covered  a  space  of  ground 
equal  to  one  half  of  modem  Delhi.'* 

It  was  by  the  west  gate  of  Rai  Pithora  that  the 
Mussulman  troops  gained  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  it  was  thence  called  the  Ghizni  gate.  The  citadel 
of  Lalkot  was  entered  by  the  Ranjeet  gate.  The  ground 
inside  the  walls  of  the  fortress  was  the  scene  of  hard 
fighting  between  the  Hindoos  and  Patans,  and  ^the 
Mussulmans' say  that  5000  martyrs  to  their  religion  lie 
interred  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  assault  on  the 
Lalkot  had  been  led  by  Hajee  Baba  Hose  Beh,  and  he 
was  slain  heading  the  storming  party.  His  remains  lie 
in  a  wild  and  deserted  spot,  in  the  north-west  ditch 
of  the  Lalkot.  *  The  tomb  is  visited  occasionally,  and 
as  it  has  been  lately  white-washed,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  some  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  it  in  a 
state  of  repair.' 

There  were  the  enduring  witnesses  of  Hindoo  glory, 
and  in  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  scene  around  us, 
we  hurried  from  place  to  place,  utterly  insensible  to 
fatigue,  and  passed  on  from  one  ruin  to  another,  making 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  desolate  city.  Near  the  Ran- 
jeet-gate  imagination  raised  up  the  brave  Samarsi 
leading  out  his  men  for  the  plains  of  Kumal.  Pirthi- 
♦  General  Cunningham, 
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raj,  and  Chaond  Rai,  and  the  illiistrious  throng  of 
Hindoo  heroes,  roee  up  in  all  the  pomp  and  panoply  of 
war,  and  stood  to  see  the  troops  filing  before  them. 
The  Hindoo  history  of  that  age  teems  with  instances  of 
as  heroic  courage,  as  great  love  of  country,  and  as 
patriotic  devotion,  as  we  read  of  in  Grecian  or  Boman 
history, — and  yet  the  actors  in  these  scenes  are  not 
known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  land.  The 
belted  knights  and  barons  bold  of  ancient  Delhi  had 
gathered  round  it  and  sworn  to  defend  it,  but  they  died 
in  redeeming  their  pledge.  Their  oaths  are  registered 
in  heaven,  their  bodies  rest  in  bloody  graves.  They 
have  left  a  fame  imspotted  with  dishonour,  and  their 
memory  is  cherished  in  the  songs  of  bards  to  inflame 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  descendants  to  deeds  of  glory. 
'  Had  the  princes  of  Eanouge,  Putim,  Dhar,  and  other 
states,  joined  with  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Islamite  could  ever  have  been  the  lord  of 
Hindoostan.  But  jealousy  and  revenge  rendered  those 
princes  indifferent  spectators  of  a  contest,  destined  to 
overthrow  them  all.' 

The  Bhoot  Khana, — ^In  Pirthi-raj's  capital  were 
*  twenty-seven  Hindoo  temples,  of  which  several  him- 
dreds  of  richly-carved  pillars  still  remain  to  attest  both 
the  taste  and  the  wealth  of  the  last  Hindoo  rulers  of 
Delhi.'  The  cost  of  each  of  these  was  twenty  lakhs  of 
Dilicds.  How  rich  this  sounds ;  but,  alas !  the  high- 
sounding  Dilial  was  little  more  than  a  hal^nny,  and 
the  paltry  pomposity  of  Patan  arithmetic  shrinking  into 
a  low  figure,  makes  each  temple  to  have  cost  only  40,000 
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Bupees.  The  Bhoot  Chana  is  a  colonnaded  court-yard, 
the  materials  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  demolition 
of  the  Hindoo  temples.  Heretofore,  there  was  a  com- 
mon tradition  that  on  this  site  stood  the  palace  of 
Pirthi-raj,  and  that  the  numerous  pillars  which  form 
the  colonnades  of  the  Bhoot  Khana  once  belonged  to 
his  imperial  residence.  But  nobody  can  fail  to  mark 
the  incongruities  of  the  pillars,  which  are  nearly  all  of 
them  made  up  of  two  or  three  separate  pieces  of  shafts. 
The  shaft  of  one  kind  has  been  placed  upon  that  of 
another,  and  half  of  it  appears  plain,  the  other  half  de- 
corated. One  shaft  is  ornamented  at  the  base,  the  other 
is  its  reverse, — and  in  many  instances  a  pillar  is  thicker 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  These  are  faults  which 
the  rudest  architect  would  not  commit,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  piUars  do  not  stand  as  originally  arranged 
by  the  Hindoos,  but  that  they  have  been  taken  down, 
and  put  in  their  present  position  by  the  Mussulmans. 
Tins  fact  is  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the 
Eastern  gateway  of  the  court-yard.  The  old  Hindoo 
pillars  of  a  blackish  stone,  from  which  probably  is  the 
name  of  Bhoot  Khana,  are  carved  with  fine  workmanship 
and  sculpture.  But  the  idol-hating  Mahomedans,  deem- 
ing oflEensive  the  infidel  images,  had  put  over  them  a 
coating  of  plaster.  Time  has  removed  this,  and  the 
figures  are  again  visible.  There  are  'two  stones  in  the 
north  side  of  the  court,  one  fixed  in  the  inner  wall  in 
the  north-east  angle  just  above  the  piUars,  and  the  other 
in  the  outer  wall  between  the  north  gate  and  the  north- 
east corner.      The  inner  sculpture  represents  several 
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well-known  Hindoo  gods :  first,  Vishnu  lying  on  a  couch 
with  a  lotus  rising  from  his  navel,  and  covered  by  a 
canopy,  with  two  attendants,  one  standing  at  his  head 
and  one  sitting  at  his  feet ;  second,  a  seated  figure  not 
recognized ;  third,  Indra,  on  his  elephant ;  fourth,  Brah- 
may  with  three  heads,  seated  on  his  goose ;  fifth,  Shita, 
with  his  trident,  seated  on  his  bull  Nandi;  sixth,  a 
figure  with  lotus,  seated  on  some  animal  not  recognized. 
The  outer  sculpture  is  of  a  different  description.  The 
scene  shows  two  rooms  with  a  half-open  door  between 
them.  In  each  room  there  is  a  female  lying  on  a  couch 
with  a  child  by  her  side,  a  canopy  over  her  head^  and 
an  attendant  at  her  feet.  In  the  left-hand  room  two 
females  are  seen  carrjTUg  children  towards  the  door, 
and  in  the  right-hand  room  two  others  are  doing  the 
iame.  The  whole  four  of  these  females  appear  to  be 
hastening  towards  the  principal  figure  in  the  right-hand 
room.'  The  first  sculptures  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fuU  development  of  that  Puranic  idola.try  which  had  a 
great  share  in  bringing  about  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Hindoo  empire ;  and  the  second  may  weU  give  us 
some  faint  notions  of  Hindoo  female  life  amongst  the 
Tomaras  and  Chohans  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. To  the  south-east  of  the  court  is  a  small  temple, 
ascended  by  a  narrow  staircase.  The  shape  is  that  of  a 
pavilion,  with  open  pointed  arches.  These  betray  the 
temple  to  have  been  put  up  by  Mahomedan  hands.  But 
beneath  the  dome  the  stones  still  remain  blackened  by 
the  smoke  which  had  arisen  from  the  burnt-offerings 
when  a  Hindoo  god  had  sat  beneath  it.  The  beautiful  fe- 
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male  hjces  on  tlie  top  of  the  columns  supporting  the  dome 
have  been  all  defaced  by  the  iconoclastic  Moslem.  From 
many  of  the  pillars  being  carved  with  cross-legged 
Buddhistic  figures,  their  age  may  be  thought  to  be  older 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Their  great  antiquity, 
the  mystery  that  overhangs  them,  ^d  their  extraordin- 
ary preservation  amid  the  surrounding  desolation,  make 
them  not  a  little  interesting  in  our  eyes.  But,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  traveller,  *  Time  sadly  overcometh  all 
things,  and  is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  upon  the  Iron 
Pillar  and  looketh  into  old  Delhiy  while  his  sister  Ob- 
livion reclineth  semi-somnolent  on  the  BhooUKhanay 
gloriously  triumphing,  and  turning  old  glories  into 
dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The 
traveller,  as  he  passeth  amazedly  through  the  cloisters^ 
asketh  of  her  who  builded  them,  and  she  mumbleth 
something,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not.' 

From  the  earliest  period  India  has  been  the  prey 
of  many  a  nation  from  far  and  near.  The  table-land  of 
Central  Asia — regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race — formed  the  'Cimmerian  abode,'  whence  poured 
down  hordes  upon  her  devoted  plains.  But  their  occa- 
sional irruptions  bore  the  character  of  storms,  that 
gathering  their  strength  upon  the  brows  of  the  Caucasus, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Oxus,  burst  to  sweep  only  the  bor- 
ders on  the  north  and  west,  leaving  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  valley  unscathed  by  steel,  or  \mharmed  by  plunder. 
The  Sutlege,  and  afterwards  the  Caggar,  were  the 
*  Ultima  Thule,'  within  which  their  force  was  spent,  and 
their  career  was  circumscribed.     The  country  soon  re- 
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oovered  from  tlie  shock  of  such  inyafiions — and  the  Hin- 
doo, by  alternate  reverse  and  success^  had  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  many  an  age.  But,  at  length,  the 
time  arrived  to  fulfil  the  doom  long  prophesied  in  the 
Poorans, — ^which  foretold  dominion  to  the  Yavana  over 
India, — ^when  the  Mahomedan  carried  away  the  prize 
which  Sesostris  or  Semiramis,  the  Mede  or  the  Mace- 
donian, had  coveted  to  win.  The  thirty-three  millions 
of  deities,  who  had  hitherto  watched  over  her  destinies, 
and  oft  sat  in  awful  conclaves  over  her  afiGodrs,  went 
away  to  slumber,  like  tired  agents,  betraying  their  trust 
in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  forsaken  of  the  gods 
was  seized  upon,  and  retained  with  a  firm  grasp,  by  a 
redoubtable  foe.  He  was  an  utter  alien  in  race  and 
religion,  in  language  and  laws — ^who,  obliterating  every 
trace  of  the  past,  wrought  a  change  that  presented  the 
country  under  new  features  altogether. 

The  Ghorian  came  down  and  overthrew  for  ever 
the  throne  of  the  Pandoos.  The  Moslem  war-cry  rang 
through  the  streets  of  Delhi,  ai^  the  foot  of  the  stranger 
was  laid  upon  the  necks  of  its  inhabitants.  The  temples 
of  its  gods  were  demolished,  to  be  trodden  and  trampled 
upon  in  exultation, — and  *  a  greater  than  Babylon '  fell 
to  lie  groaning  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  tyrant.  The 
conqueror  rode  triiunphant  through  the  Ranjit-gate, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  citadel  of  Lalkot.  He 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  Hindoo  chiefs  the  beat 
of  their  kettle-dnims — 'Lalkot  fat  nagdra  bdjto  a,' 
*  kettle-dnuns  are  not  to  be  beaten  in  Lalkot.'  To  in- 
crease the  security  of  his  position,  the  Moslem  made 
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additions  to  the  existing  EGmdoo  fortifications.  The 
approach  to  the  Ranjit-gate,  the  weakness  of  which  had 
been  proved  by  his  own  success,  was  particularly 
'  strengthened  by  a  double  line  of  works,  and  by  three 
separate  outworks  immediately  in  front  of  the  gateway.' 
There  are  two  arches  in  the  ditch  to  the  north-west, 
which  are  said  to  be  Mahomedan,  because  *  the  Hindoos 
in  those  days  did  not  use  the  arch  at  alL'  No  dispute 
need  be  raised  here  as  to  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
the  EUndoos  about  the  arch  in  architecture — suffice  it  to 
mention,  that  the  standard  of  Islam  waved  aloft  on  the 
top  of  the  Lalkot,  casting  its  shadow  that  gradually 
spread  over  the  surface  of  our  peninsula. 

Muy'eed'uKootub-ul'IsIam.  The  first  Mussulman 
kings  of  Delhi  '  did  not  build  any  huge  forts  or  exten- 
sive cities  to  perpetuate  their  names.'  Their  taste  lay 
not  in  works  of  ostentatious  palaces  and  tombs  like  the 
Moguls.  They  were  great  z^ots,  who  chose  to  build 
noble  mosques  and  colossal  minars,  to  exalt  the  religion 
of  their  prophet.  No  xmdertaking  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  Kootub-ud-deen — *  the  Pole  Star 
of  Islamism/  than  the  erection  of  the  MK^eed-i-Eoohtb" 
ui'Islam.  It  rose  the  first  altar  to  the  Allah  of  Ma- 
homed in  the  plains  of  India,  displacing  the  temples  of 
our  gods,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  our  nation. 
Though  the  earliest  specimen  of  Patan  architecture,  this 
mosque  *  is  still  unrivalled  for  its  grand  line  of  gigantic 
arches,  and  for  the  graceful  beautj'  of  the  flowered 
tracery  which  covers  its  walls.  The  front  of  the  raus- 
jeed  is  a  wall  eight  feet  thick,  pierced  by  a  line  of  seven 
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noble  arches.  The  centre  arch  is  22  feet  wide  and 
nearly  53  feet  in  height,  and  the  side  arches  are  10  feet 
wide  and  24  feet  high.  Through  these  gigantic  arches 
the  first  Mussulmans  of  Delhi  entered  a  magnificent 
room  135  feet  long  and  31  feet  broad,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  on  five  rows  of  the  tallest  and  finest  of 
the  Hindoo  pillars.  The  mosque  is  approached  through 
a  cloistered  court,  145  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  96  feet  in  width.  In  the  midst  of  the  west  half  of 
this  court  stands  the  celebrated  Iron  Pillar,  surrounded 
by  cloisters  formed  of  several  rows  of  Hindoo  columns 
of  infinite  variety  of  design,  and  of  most  delicate  execu- 
tion. There  are  three  entrances  to  the  court  of  the 
musjeed,  each  10  feet  in  width,  of  which  the  eastern 
entrance  was  the  principal  one.  The  southern  entrance 
has  disappeared  long  ago,  but  the  other  two  are  still  in 
good  order,  with  their  interesting  inscriptions  in  large 
Arabic  letters.  During  the  reign  of  Altamish,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Kootub-ud-deen,  the  great  mosque  was  much 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  wings  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  new  cloistered  court  six 
times  as  large  as  the  first  court.  The  fronts  of  the  two 
wing  buildings  are  pierced  by  five  arches  each,  the  mid- 
dle arches  being  24  feet  span,  the  next  arches  13  feet, 
and  the  outer  arches  8^  feet.  The  walls  are  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  their  ornamental  scrolls  are  of  the  same 
delicate  and  elaborate  tracery  as  those  of  the  original 
mosque.  But  though  the  same  character  is  thus  pre- 
served in  these  new  buildings,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  not  intended  simply  as  additions  to  the  great  mus- 
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jeed,  but  as  new  and  separate  mosques.  I  infer  this 
from  the  existence  of  a  large  niche  in  the  middle  of  the 
rear  wall  of  the  north  wing,  which,  as  far  as  my  observ- 
ation goes,  is  the  usual  mode  of  construction  for  the 
middle  of  the  back  wall  of  eyery  large  mosque.  The 
whole  front  of  the  great  musjeed,  with  its  new  additions, 
is  384  feet  in  length,  which  is  also  the  length  of  its  clois- 
tered court.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall,  are  fortunately 
in  good  preservation  ;  and,  as  about  three-fourths  of  the 
columns  are  still  standing,  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  enclosure  with  precision,  and  to  reckon  the 
number  of  coliunns  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  num- 
ber of  columns  must  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  600, 
and  as  each  of  them  consists  of  two  Hindoo  shafts,  the 
whole  number  of  Hindoo  pillars  thus  brought  into  use 
could  not  have  been  less  than  1200.  The  court  is  a 
square  of  362  feet  inside  the  walls.  The  whole  area 
covered  by  the  mosque  and  its  court  is  420  feet  by  384 
feet.^* 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Delhi,  in  1193, 
had  the  mosque  been  begun.  There  were  the  mate- 
rials— the  wrecks  of  the  Hindoo  temples — ready  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  did  the 
mosque  rise  in  all  its  completion.  In  its  entirety,  the 
ilusjeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam  must  have  been  an  archi- 
tectural wonder,  when  '  in  ruins  it  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  in  the  world.'  The  African  traveller, 
Ebn  Batuta,  saw  it  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
*  CuimiDgham. 
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after  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  described  it  then  '  as 
having  no  equal,  either  for  beauty  or  extent/  It  was 
entire  when  Tamerlane  invaded  India.  That  monarch 
'  took  back  a  model  of  it  with  him  to  Samarcimd,  to- 
gether with  all  the  masons  he  could  find  at  Delhi,  and 
is  said  to  have  built  a  mosque  upon  the  same  plan  at 
that  place,  before  he  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Syria.' 
It  was  subsequent  to  this  period  that  the  mosque  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  ruins,  and  to  have  gone  to  utter  decay 
by  the  time  of  Baber,  who  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  memoirs.  Though  quite  in  ruins  now,  the  outlines 
sufficiently  impress  the  modem  traveller  with  its  ma- 
jestic size  and  grandeur.  The  larg^  central  arch  has 
been  put  in  order  by  the  British  Government. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  mosque  of  £00- 
tub-ud-deen  is  the  work  of  Mahomedan  or  of  Hindoo 
hands.  Remembering  that,  in  the  previous  century, 
Mahmood  had  carried  away  the  Hindoo  masons  from 
Muttra  to  build  his  mosques  and  palaces  at  Ghizni,  this 
question  appears  to  gain  considerable  ground  in  favour 
of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  interval  of  timei  the  Ma- 
homedans  of  Ghizni  or  Ghori  had  scarcely  any  leisure 
from  their  wars  to  improve  in  the  peaceful  arts.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  had  made  the  progress  to  exe- 
cute the  elegant  tracery  on  the  walls.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  arches  afford  a  point  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
homedans.  But  a  discussion  has  been  raised  to  scout 
the  notion  of  the  ignorance  of  the  arch  by  the  Hindoos,* 
and  we  would  attempt  to  draw  an  argument  towaixis  its 
*  The  discussion  has  been  raised  by  Baboo  Eajender  Lall  Mittra. 
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support  from  a  reference  to  the  arches  in  the  ^  Celestial 
Bride'  of  Mahmood.  This  celebrated  ^mosque  is  admit- 
ted by  all  Mahomedan  writers  to  have  been  built  by 
Hindoo  architects.  It  has  arches  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  Hindoos  without  a  blind  prejudice.  The 
doubt  removed,  the  Hindoos  appear  in  our  opinion  to 
have  had  the  same  hand  in  the  building  of  the  Mus- 
jeed-i-£ootub-ul-Islam  as  in  that  of  the  ^Celestial 
Bride/ 

The  original  name  of  the  mosque,  recorded  in  the 
inscription  over  the  eastern  gateway,  was  the  Jummah 
Musjeed.  The  present  name  appears  to  have  been 
conferred  in  honour  of  the  memory  either  of  Kootub-ud- 
deen  himself,  or  of  his  great  namesake  and  contempo- 
rary saint  whose  tomb  is  close  by.  Khawja  Kootub-ud- 
deen,  of  Ouse,  in  Persia,  has  a  great  name  in  the 
chronicles  of  Mahomedan  sainthood.  He  was  'the 
guide  and  apostle'  of  Altamash,  and  most  probably 
led  that  prince  to  make  the  additions  spoken  of  to  the 
musjeed.  Pilgrims  visit  his  tomb  from  various  parts 
of  India,  'and  go  away  persuaded  that  they  shall  have 
all  they  have  asked,  provided  they  have  given  or  pro- 
mised liberally  in  a  pure  spirit  of  faith  in  his  influence 
with  the  Deity.  The  tomb  of  the  saint  is  covered  with 
gold  brocade,  and  protected  by  an  awning — those  of  the 
emperors  around  it  lie  naked  and  exposed.  Emperors 
and  princes  in  abundance  lie  all  around  him ;  and  their 
tombs  are  entirely  disregarded  by  the  hundreds  that 
daily  prostrate  themselves  before  his,  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.     Among  the 
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rest  1  saw  here  the  tomb  of  Mouazim,  alias  Bahadur 
Shahy  the  son  and  successor  of  Aurungzebe,  and  that  of 
the  blind  old  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  from  whom  the 
Honourable  Company  got  their  Dewanee  grant.  The 
grass  grows  upon  the  slab  that  covers  the  remains  of 
Mouazim — ^the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  most 
amiable,  I  believe,  of  the  crowned  descendants  of  the 
great  Akber.  These  kings  and  princes  all  try  to  get  a 
place  as  near  as  they  can  to  the  remains  of  such  old 
saints,  believing  that  the  groimd  is  more  holy  than  any 
other,  and  that  they  may  give  them  a  lift  on  the  day 
of  resurrection.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi  visited  the  tomb  the  same  day  that  I  did.  He 
was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age.  I  asked 
some  of  the  attendants  of  the  tpmb,  on  my  way  back, 
what  he  had  come  for  ;  and  was  told  that  no  one  knew, 
but  every  one  supposed  it  was  for  the  dertth  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  father,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  older,  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  promoting  an  intrigue  at  the 
instigation  of  one  of  his  wives,  to  oust  him  and  get  one 
of  her  own  sons,  ^lirza  Saleem,  acknowledged  as  his 
successor  by  the  British  Government.' 

The  Kootuh  Minar. — The  ancient  city  of  Delhi,  ac- 
cording to  TVilford,  extended  above  thirty  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Surely  the  extent  of  the  ruins 
cannot  be  less  than  a  circumference  of  twenty  miles. 
On  all  sides  of  this  circumference  are  '  tombs  and  ruins, 
ruins  and  tombs, — and  above  all,  like  a  Pharos  to  guide 
one  over  the  sea  of  desolation,  rises  the  tall,  tapering 
cylinder  of  the  Xootub.'     The  *  single  majesty  of  the 
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Minar,  so  grandly  conceived,  so  beautifully  embellished, 
and  so  exquisitely  finisbed,  fills  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator with  emotions  of  wonder  and  delight.  He  feels 
that  it  is  among  the  towers  of  the  earth,  what  the  Taj 
is  among  the  tombs — something  unique  of  its  kind,  that 
must  ever  stand  alone  in  his  recollections.* 

Indeed,  the  Xootub  outdoes  everything  of  its  kind 
— it  is  rich,  unique,  venerable,  and  magnificent.  It 
*  stands  as  it  were  alone  in  India' — rather  it  should 
have  been  said  alone  in  the  world :  for  it  is  the  highest 
colunu>  that  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  reared ;  being,  as 
it  stands  now,  238  feet  and  one  inch  above  the  level  of 
the  groimd.  Once  it  is  said  to  have  been  300  feet  high, 
but  there  is  not  a!hy  very  reliable  authority  for  this 
statement.  In  1794,  however,  it  had  been  actually 
measured  to  be  250  feet  11  inches  high.  The  Pillar  of 
Pompey  at  Alexandria,  the  Minaret  of  the  Mosque  of 
Husim  at  Cairo,  and  the  Alexandrine  Colxmm  at  St 
Petersburg,  all  bow  their  heads  to  the  Kootub. 

The  base  of  this  Minar  is  a  polyglon  of  twentj'^-four 
sides,  altogether  measuring  147  feet.  The  shaft  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  tapers  regularly  from  the  base  to  the 
sumimit.  It  is  di^-ided  into  five  stx)ries,  round  each  of 
which  runs  a  bold  projecting  balcony,  supported  upon 
large  and  richly-carved  stone  brackets,  having  balus- 
trades, that  give  to  the  pillar  a  most  ornamental  efiect. 
The  exterior  of  the  basement  story  is  fluted  alternately 
into  twenty-seven  angular  and  semi-circular  faces.  In 
the  second  story  the  flutes  are  only  semi-circular:  in 
the  third  they  are  all  angular.     The  fourth  story  is 
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circular  and  plain:  the  fifth  again  has  semi-ciroular 
fiutings.  The  relative  height  of  the  stories  to  the 
diameter  of  the  base  has  quite  scientific  proportions. 
The  first  or  lowermost  story  is  95  feet  from  the  grotmd, 
or  just  two  diameters  in  height.  The  second  is  53  feet 
further  up,  the  third  40  feet  further.  The  fourth  story 
is  24  feet  above  the  third,  and  the  fifth  has  a  height  of 
22  feet.  The  whole  column  is  just  five  diameters  in 
height.  Up  to  the  third  story  the  Minar  is  built  of  fine 
red  sandstone.  From  the  third  balcony  to  the  fifth  the 
building  is  composed  chiefly  of  white  Jeypore  marble. 
The  interior  is  of  the  grey  quartose  stone.  The  *  stones 
from  seven  difierent  quarries/  as  stated  by  Ebn  Batuta, 
are  not  observed  now :  it  may  have  been  the  case  when 
that  traveller  saw  the  Kootub  in  all  its  original  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  materials.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
spiral  staircase  of  376  steps  to  the  balcony  of  the  fifth 
story,  and  thence  are  three  more  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
present  stone-work.  Inside  it  is  roomy  enough,  and 
full  of  openings  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The 
steps  are  almost  lady-steps,  and  the  ascent  is  quite  easy. 
There  are  passages  from  the  staircase  to  the  balconies, 
to  allow  of  people  walking  into  them.  The  ferruginous 
sandstone  has  been  well  selected  to  lend  a  rich  majestic 
appearance  to  the  column.  The  surface  of  that  material 
seems  to  have  deepened  in  reddish  tint  by  exposure  for 
ages  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  white 
marble  of  the  upper  stories  sits  like  a  tasteful  crown 
upon  the  red  stone ;  and  the  graceful  bells  sculptured 
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in  the  balconies  are  like  a  'cummerbund'  round  the 
waist  of  the  majestic  tower. 

Besides  the  richly-decorated  balconies,  the  body  of 
the  Minar  is  further  ornamented  by  horizontal  belts  of 
writing  in  bold  relief,  and  in  the  Kufic  character.  '  In 
the  basement  story  there  are  six  bands  or  belts  of  in- 
scriptions encircling  the  tower.  The  uppermost  band 
contains  only  some  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  the 
next  below  it  gives  the  well-known  ninety-nine  Arabic 
names  of  the  Almighty.  The  third  belt  contains  the 
name  and  praises  of  Mauz-uddin,  Abul  Muza/ar,  Mahomed 
Bin  Sam,  commonly  known  as  Mahomed  Ghori.  The 
fourth  belt  contains  only  a  verse  fix)m  the  Koran,  and 
the  fifth  belt  repeats  the  name  and  praises  of  the  Sultan 
Mahomed  Bin  Sam.  The  lowermost  belt  has  been  too 
much  injured,  both  by  time  and  by  ignorant  restora- 
tions, to  admit  of  being  read.' 

In  the  second  story,  '  the  inscription  over  the  door- 
way  records  that  the  Emperor  Altamash  ordered  the 
completion  of  the  Minar.  The  lowermost  belt  contains 
the  verses  of  the  Koran  respecting  the  summons  to 
prayer  on  Friday,  and  the  upper  line  contains  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  Altamash.  Over  the  door  of 
the  third  story  the  praises  of  Altamash  are  repeated, 
and  again  in  the  belt  of  inscription  round  the  column. 
In  the  fourth  story,  the  door  inscription  records  that 
the  Minar  was  ordered  to  be  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Altamash.' 

There  are  other  short  inscriptions,  which  are  deserv- 
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ing  of  notice.  One  of  them  in  the  basement  story  re* 
cords  the  name  of  Fazzil,  son  of  Abol  Muali,  the  Muta- 
icaUee.  He  was  probably  the  high-priest  in  the  age 
of  £uttub-ud-deen.  The  name  of  Mahomed  Amircho, 
Architect,  is  attached  to  the  Minar  on  a  side^of  the 
third  story.  On  the  same  story,  also,  is  a  short  Nagari 
inscription  in  one  line  with  the  name  of  Mahomed  Sul- 
tan (Mahomed  Togluk),  and  the  date  of  Samvat  1382, 
or  A.D.  1325.  In  another  Nagari  inscription  on  the 
fourth  story,  is  recorded  the  name  of  Pirof  Sah,  or 
Firoz  Shah  Togluk. 

The  Kootub  does  not  stand  now  in  all  the  integrity 
of  its  original  structure.  It  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  had  to  be  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Firoz  Shah  in 
1368.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  repairs  may  be 
made  out  by  the  help  of  the  Nagari  inscriptions  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stories.  The  longest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them  '  is  found  on  the  south  jamb  of  the 
doorway  of  the  fourth  story,  cut  partly  on  the  white 
marble,  and  partly  on  the  red  sandstone.*  Unfortun- 
ately, this  inscription — '  more  especially  the  upper  por- 
tion  on  the  white  marble ' — is  not  in  a  proper  state  of 
preservation.  However,  it  is  enough  to  establish  that 
some  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  fourth  story  by 
Firoz  Shah.  There  is  no  record  on  the  fifth  storr,  ex- 
cepting  of  that  Emperor, — the  whole  of  that  story  may 
be  concluded  to  have  come  down,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built by  him.  It  is  an  important  fact  to  know,  that 
these  repairs  were  executed  by  Hindoo  hands.  Not 
only  does  this  appear  from  the  Nagari  inscriptions  put 
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upon  the  Minar,  but  also  from  the  name  of  the  Silpa,  or 
Architect,  recorded  on  the  fourth-story  doorway  in- 
scription. He  was  called  Nana  Pala,  the  son  of  Chd- 
hada  Deva  Pala.  The  Hindoo  architect  has  not  failed, 
to  record  his  undertaking  without  the  usual  ELindoo  in- 
vocation, Sri  Viswakurma  prasade  rachita — '  built  under 
the  auspices  of  Viswakurma/  the  Celestial  Architect  of 
the  Hindoos. 

lu  1503,  the  Minar  had  .again  happened  to  be  in- 
jured, and  been  repaired  by  the  orders  of  Secunder  Lodi. 
No  Hindoo  architect,  but  a  Mahomedan  one  of  the 
name  of  Futteh  Khan,  the  son  of  Khowas  Khan,  had 
been  intrusted  this  time  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  repairs,  as  appears  from  a  record  put  up  over  the 
entrance  doorway.  The  next  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Kootub  at  once  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1803, 
or  exactly  five  hundred  years  after  its  reparation  by 
Secunder  Lodi.  In  that  year,  a  severe  earthquake 
seriously  injured  the  pillar,  and  its  dangerous  state 
having  been  brought  to  notice,  on  possession  of  the 
country,  the  British  Government  liberally  undertook 
its  repairs.  They  were  brought  to  a  close  in  25  years, 
or  more  than  the  period  the  building  had  originally 
taken  to  be  reared.  The  old  cupola  of  Firoz  Shah,  or 
of  Secimder  Lodi,  that  was  standing  in  1794,  having 
fallen  down,  had  been  substituted  by  a  plain  octagonal 
red-stone  pavilion.  To  men  of  artistic  taste  this  had  ap- 
peared a  very  unfitting  head-piece  for  the  noble  column, 
so  it  was  taken  down  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Hardiuge 
in  1847,  and  the  present  stonework  put  up  in  its  stead. 
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The  condemned  top  now  lies  on  a  raised  plot  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  long  colonnade  running  eastward  from 
the  pillar.  Many  other  restorations  are  said  to  be 
'  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  pillar.' 
Particular  objection  has  been  taken  by  antiquarians  to 
the  entrance  doorway,  improved  with  new  mouldings, 
frieze,  and  repairs  of  the  inscription  tablet.'  The 
'  flimsy  balustrades '  are  pronounced  to  be  an  '  eyesore ' 
— ^the  original  ones  having  been  '  rich  and  massive,  like 
small  battlements.'  In  short,  the  Kootub,  like  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  stands  '  with  a  thousand  mortal 
murders  on  its  head.' 

Now  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kootub— a  subject  on 
which  much  speculation  has  been  wasted,  and  still  the 
question  is  open  for  controversy.  There  are  two  parties 
in  the  question,  the  warmth  of  whose  discussions  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  apple  of  discord  has  fallen 
among  them,  and  set  them  at  loggerheads  to  create  an 
antiquarian  schism.  Great  names  head  the  two  parties* 
— and  a  regular  literary  joust  and  tournament  has  been 
going  on  for  half  a  century.  Theories  professing  the 
Hindoo  origin  of  the  Kootub  are  maintained  by  one 
party.  Theories  professing  its  Mahomedan  origin  are 
propounded  by  the  other.  The  Hindoo  party  believes 
the  Minar  to  have  been  built  by  a  Hindoo  prince  for  his 
daughter,  who  wished  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and 
view  the  waters  of  the  Jumna  from  the  top  of  it  every 
morning.  It  was  a  Mahomedan — an  old  Moonshee  of 
the  name  of  Syud  Ahmed,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
♦  Sir  T.  Metcalfe  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  party. 
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Akber  Shah  II. — who  first  ventured  to  give  this  opinion 
out,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Mahomedan  party  repudiates  this  as  an  outrageous 
paradox,  and  would  have  the  Eootub  taken  for  the  un- 
mistakable Mazinah  of  the  Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul-IsIam. 
Various  arguments  have  been  advanced  by  the  Hindoo- 
wallahs^  which  their  opponents  have  stoutly  opposed. 
That  the  Minar,  being  placed  by  itself  and  alone,  is 
contrary  to  the  Mahomedan  practice, — ^that  its  entrance 
door  fiices  the  north  as  the  Hindoos  have  their  doors, 
whereas  the  Mahomedans  always  place  their  doors  facing 
the  east, — ^that  if  the  Minar  had  been  intended  for  a 
Mazinah,  it  would  have  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
mosque,— and  that  it  is  customary  for  the  Hindoos  to 
erect  such  buildings  without  a  platform  or  plinth,  whereas 
the  Mahomedans  always  build  upon  a  plinth, — are  points 
which  have  been  all  taken  up  and  ably  disposed  of  by 
the  late  Archaeological  Surveyor  of  India.  But  still  the 
question  is  involved  in  very  much  the  same  obscurity 
as  before*  True,  it  cannot  be  improbable,  but  it  is 
diflBcidt  to  persuade  ourselves  to  believe,  that  such  a 
costly  structure  had  been  undertaken  by  a  fond  parent 
merely  to  please  the  fancy  of  a  daughter  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  Jimma  from  its  top.  It  is,  what  is  often  said 
in  common  parlance,  '  paying  too  much  for  a  whistle,' 
— though  she  may  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  last 
Tomara,  and  the  only  offspring  of  her  parent;  or  a 
noble  widow,  pledged  to  a  chaste  devotional  life.  No 
man  who  sees  the  Minar  can  mistake  it  for  a  moment 
to  be  any  other  than  a  thoroughly  Mahomedan  building 
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— ^Mahomedan  in  design,  and  Mahomedan  in  its  intents 
and  purposes.     The  object  is  at  once  apparent  to  the 
spectator — that  of  a  Mazinah  for  the  Muezzin  to  call  the 
faithful  to  prayers.     The  adjoining  mosque,  fully  *  cor- 
responding in  design,  proportion,  and  execution  to  the 
tower,'  bears  one  out  in  such  a  view  of  the  lofty  colunm, 
— and  there  is  the  recorded  testimony  of  Shams-i-raj 
and  Abulfeda  to  place  the  hct  beyond  a  doubt     If  a 
Hindoo  Rajah  had  really  laid  the  foundations,  the  glory 
of  its  completion  cannot  be  denied  to  the  Mussulmans. 
The  ornamental  bells  in  the  balconies  are  undoubtedly 
Hindoo,  but  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  skil- 
fully re-arranged  under  Mahomedan  orders  and  super- 
intendence.    The  materials  may  be  Hindoo,  but  the  de- 
sign is  strictly  Mahomedan.   The  history  of  the  Eootub 
is  written  in  its  inscriptions.     The  belts  of  Arabic 
passages  recording  the  praises  of  Mahomed  Ghori,  and 
the  name  and  titles  of  Kootub-ud-deen,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  basement  story  having  been  commeuced  by 
the  latter  during  the  lifetime  of  his  Suzerain,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Minar  by  Altamash,  is  plainly  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  fifth 
story.     Xone  dares  to  impeach  these  records  as  forgeries 
— and  the  .Kootub  seems  to  have  been  commenced  in 
about  A.D.  1200,  and  finished  in  1220.     Unless  at  the 
risk  of  perpetrating  a  downright  absurdity,  one  cannot 
be  blind  to  these  positive  evidences,  and  assign  the  pil- 
lar a  Hindoo  origin.     To  determine  such  a  thing,  we 
would  not  even  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  Jy-stamha, 
or  Pillar  of  Victory,  that  Hindoo  princes  were  wont  to 
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erect  in  their  days— not  even  b»  the  triumphal  pillar 
that  Pirthi-raj  may  have  raised  to  commemorate  his 
Tictory  of  Tilouri.  In  such  a  case,  the  fact  would  have 
been  noticed  by  the  bard  Chand.  Taking  everything 
into  an  impartial  consideration,  the  Mahomedan  origin 
of  the  Kootub  is  undeniable.  But  we  would  attempt 
to  discuss  that  if  it  is  not  Hindoo  founded,  it  is  at  least 
Hindoo  built — ^much  as  is  the  Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul- 
Islam.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  to  be  based  on  the 
comparative  state  of  Hindoo  and  Patau  architecture  in 
that  age.  That  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  graceful  bells  in  the  balconies,  from  the  tall 
and  tasteful  pillars  about  the  place,  and  from  the  Hindoo 
temples  at  Muttra  that  warmed  Mahmood  into  admira- 
tion. In  the  plains  of  Candahar,  there  had  not  been  a 
worthy  or  magnificent  structure  till  Hindoo  masons 
had  erected  the  *  Celestial  Bride.'  The  Ghorians,  like 
their  Ghaznivide  predecessors,  have  left  no  memorials 
to  attest  their  architectural  greatness.  They  had  little 
respite  from  their  wars  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
Xo  one  like  Firoz  Togluk  had  been  so  great  a  Maho- 
medan building'Sovereign ;  and  yet  in  his  reign  it  was 
to  a  Hindoo  that  the  arduous  task  of  the  repairs  of  the 
Kootub  had  been  intrusted.  Up  to  the  age  of  Timoor 
Mahomedan  architecture  seems  to  have  been  in  a  rude 
state,  or,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  carried  Indian 
architects  to  build  a  mosque  at  Samai'cand.  Bearing 
all  this  in  mind,  it  would  not  be  hazarding  a  paradox 
to  state,  that  the  Kootub  is  the  work  of  Hindoo  hands. 
Stem  warriors  and  gloomy  fanatics  chose  little  to  in- 
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dulge  in  archit6ctarm|;.  The  wonderful  Minar  could 
scarcely  have  been  built  without  the  developed  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  Hindoos.  The  slope,  that  has 
been  emphatically  alluded  to  as  '  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Patau  architecture/  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  altitudinal 
structures.  It  is  not  the  less  observable  in  the  columns 
of  Asoca,  in  the  Buddhist  temple  at  Samath,  and  in  the 
ancient  Khoomb  at  Cheetore.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Hindoo  architects  have  built  the  isolated  Minars  at 
Ghizni,  has  the  Kootub  been  built  also  a  detached 
Minar.  The  Kootub  is  as  much  withoat  a  plinth  as 
are  the  GFhizni  Minars.  To  the  Hindoo  masons  may 
we  trace  the  reason  of  the  entrance-door  facing  the 
north,  when  Mahomedan  antagonism  had  not  reached 
the  climax  of  building  houses  with  doors  facing  the 
east,  because  the  Hindoos  had  their  doors  towards  the 
north,  of  sleeping  with  the  face  towards  the  south, 
because  the  Hindoos  slept  facing  the  north — of  bathing 
with  the  face  turned  to  the  west,  because  the  Hindoos 
did  the  reverse — of  eating  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
plantain-leaf,  because  the  Hindoos  ate  on  the  right  side 
— and  of  feeding  upon  the  meat  of  buckree  (she-goat), 
because  the  Hindoos  ate  the  buckra,  or  he-goat.  The 
first  Mahomedan  conquerors  made  the  Hindoo  masons 
work  with  the  Hindoo  materials,  just  as  in  our  age 
Xeill  made  the  Pandies  to  wash  out  the  blood  of  their 
own  shedding.  It  detracts  not  from  the  merit  of  the 
Hindoos  because  the  Mahomedan  is  the  builder  of  the 
Kootub.     Shah  Jehan  is  the  known  builder  of  the  Taj, 
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and  why  would  yet  the  Europeans  have  it  attributed  to 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  but  to  claim  the  merit  of 
its  execution  ?  The  first  steam-boat  on  the  Goomtee, 
two  generations  ago,  proclaimed  the  King  of  Lucknow 
for  its  owner,  but  the  genius  of  Englishmen  for  its  in- 
vention. The  Kootub  declares  a  Mahomedan  builder, 
but  the  hands  and  genius  of  a  Hindoo  for  its  building — 
Mahomed  Amircho  having  acted  merely  as  the  task- 
master. 

But  be  it  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo,  as  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kootub,  and  gazed  upon  its  majestic  form 
towering  into  the  sky,  we  thought  of  the  ancient  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  of  Bavana^s  intended  staircase  for  mortals 
to  go  up  to  heaven.  It  was  beyond  all  expectations  of 
our  lawyer — the  grand  dimensions  did  not  the  more 
call  forth  his  admiration  than  the  minute  details  of 
ornamentation  resolved  by  the  binocular.  There  was 
no  '  old  man  to  come  and  warn  us  that  a  leopard  had 
taken  refuge  inside,  and  that  it  had  torn  a  native  almost 
to  death,'  to  deter  us,  like  the  friends  of  Dr  Bussel, 
from  making  an  ascent.  Lots  of  people  appeared 
in  the  different  balconies  walking  round  the  tower. 
The  slim  lawyer  trippingly  went  up  the  stairs,  and  at 
once  mounted  to  the  top.  But  to  a  man  of  Falstafi^s 
proportions,  three  hundred  and  seventj'^-nine  steps  make 
'  threescore  and  ten  miles '  in  height.  His  windpipe 
threatens  to  burst  before  he  can  get  up  to  the  first  bal- 
cony. The  feet  refused  their  work,  and  in  sheer  de- 
spair we  had  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  further  ascent. 
Unless  one  had  not  to  pride  himself  in  the  idea  of 
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haTing  been  at  the  head  of  the  Kootub,  little  is  missed 
by  failing  to  ascend  the  very  top — nobody  as  yet  having 
hinted  that  either  the  Himalayas  or  the  Taj  is  visible 
from  thence.  If  the  pinnacles  of  Govinjee's  temple  at 
Brindabun  could  be  descried  in  former  days,  they  have 
been  thrown  down,  no  more  to  meet  the  eye.  The  brain 
also  turns  giddy,  and  the  low  balustrades  make  it  a 
matter  of  some  danger  to  venture  out  into  the  balconies. 
'About  five  years  ago,'  writes  Sleeman  in  1844,  *  while 
the  Emperor  was  on  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Khootub-ud- 
deen,  a  madman  got  into  his  private  apartments.  The 
servants  were  ordered  to  turn  him  out.  On  passing 
the  Minar  he  ran  in,  ascended  to  the  top,  stood  a  few 
moments  on  the  verge,  laughing  at  those  who  were 
running  after  him,  and  made  a  spidng  that  enabled  him 
to  reach  the  bottom  without  touching  the  sides.  An 
eye-witness  told  me  that  he  kept  his  erect  position  till 
about  half  way  down,  when  he  turned  over,  and  con- 
tinued to  turn  till  he  got  to  the  bottom,  where  his  fall 
made  a  report  like  a  gim.  He  was,  of  course,  dashed 
to  pieces.  About  five  months  ago  another  man  fell 
over  by  accident,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
sides.'  But  no  man  who  has  toiled  to  come  up  thus  far, 
and  see  this  '  world's  great  wonder,'  would  very  will- 
ingly forego  the  i^leasure  of  a  sight  from  its  top,  which 
he  can  for  once  enjoy  in  his  life.  Overhead  were  only 
the  unclouded  heavens.  The  air  blew  nimbly  as  in 
ether.  The  sun  was  about  to  set  with  that  brilliancy 
which  attends  his  departing  glorj'  in  the  tropics.  The 
scene  around  and  below  was  wondrously  beautiful,  and 
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not  a  single  feature  in  the  expanded  landscape  escaped 
the  eye. 

For  six  hundred  and  forty-six  years  has  the  gigan- 
tic Eootub  weathered  the  rude  assaults  of  the  elements, 
— and  thousands  of  strangers  from  distant  lands  hai^e 
come  like  us  to  do  homage  to  the  mighty  monument/ 
Around  it  is  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins  that  formed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world.  But  the 
generations  who  occupied  that  city,  and  raised  upon 
the  wreck  of  heathen  temples  the  earliest  Mahomedan 
church,  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Not  a  Mussulman 
is  now  called  to  prayer  from  its  top,  and  the  worshippers 
of  Allah  have  followed  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and 
Shiva.  The  mosque  has  been  deserted, — and  snakes 
and  lizards  now  crawl  in  its  ruins.  The  Mazinah  yet 
stands,  solitary,  grand,  and  majestic, — and,  'excepting 
the  unavoidable  and  irresistible  effects  of  lightning, 
from  the  goodness  of  the  materials,  and  the  excellent 
judgment  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  put  to- 
gether, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  would  have 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  behold  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  for 
yet  many  ages,' — the  world  containing  nothing  like  it 
even  now. 

The  ui^fitiished  Minar,  which  we  passed  by  on  our 
way  to  Altamash's  tomb,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  brought 
from  the  land  of  Brobdignag.  The  originator  had  exi- 
dently  the  idea  to  outdo  the  Kootub, — the  gigantic  work, 
abruptly  left  off  in  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  with  a 
rough   surface  of  the  grey  stone  of  the  countrj-,  has 
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twice  the  dimensions  of  that  Minar.  This  curious  relic, 
too,  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  period  and  object  of  its  construction.  The  say  of 
one  party  is,  that  the  pious  lady  who  obtained  only  a 
view  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  not  of  the  Ganges,  from 
the  first  tower,  urged  upon  her  father  to  build  this 
second  one  upon  a  larger  scale,  but  the  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  conquest  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  other 
party  rejects  all  this  as  most  precious  nonsense,  and 
would  have  the  tower  to  have  been  imdertaken  by  Alia- 
ud-deen,  the  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
illness  he  fell  into  shortly  after  its  commencement,  and 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  to  carry  out  his  design. 
This  story  is  the  more  likely, — as  standing  due  north 
from  the  Kootub  in  the  opposite  extremity,  the  colunm 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  second  Mazinah, 
without  which  a  Mahomedan  church  is  essentially  de- 
fective. From  what  is  left,  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  size  and  proportions  that  the  tower  would  have 
assimied  on  completion. 

To  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Kootub  grounds, 
and  abutting  on  the  road,  is  '  the  oldest  authentic  Ma- 
homedan monument  in  India,'  erected  to  the  memory 
of  that  early  Patan  king,  who  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Altamash.  Considering  its  age,  and  the  exposure  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  tomb  is  in  wonderful 
preservation.  The  interior  walls  are  beautifully  and 
elaborately  decorated.  The  building  is  of  red  sand- 
stone— the  sarcophagus,  of  pale  marble,  is  in  the  centre. 
The  tomb  is   open   at  the  top  —  it    looks    as   if  the 
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dome  has  fallen  in.  But  it  is  purposely  that  no  screen 
has  been  raised  between  the  man  and  heaven,  to  have 
'  the  way  clear  for  a  start  on  the  day  of  resurrection/ 

Excursion  to  the  Diving  Wells  in  Mehrotclie. — The 
oldest  one  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  Anang  Pal  11. 
The  depth  of  the  new  well  is  something  over  80  feet,  or 
otherwise  the  water-line  is  not  reached  in  this  rocky 
soil.  Ghreat  attention  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  waters  in  this  region, — and  public  wells  and  tanks 
have  existed  in  all  ages  to  hold  them. 

jidam  Khan^s  Tomb. — The  haughty  general,  who 
could  not  be  tamed  by  removal  from  power,  and  who 
had  been  hurled  from  the  battlements  of  a  tower  for 
stabbing  the  vizier  and  foster-father  of  Akber,  while  at 
prayers  in  a  room  adjoining  that  emperor's  apartment, 
seems  to  have  the  whole  weight  of  a  large  massive 
stone  building  laid  upon  him  to  keep  doxni  his  trouble- 
some ghost.  The  dome  towers  to  a  great  height,  and 
the  building  has  a  simple  grandeur.  The  ungovern- 
able Adam  Khan  was  the  FronUde-BceuJf  of  Mogul 
history — differing  from  that  character  of  the  great 
English  novelist  in  this  point,  that  he  made  ho  mag- 
nanimous hesitation  to  approach  the  creature  who  was 
loth  to  become  the  victim  of  his  brutality.  His  Rebecca 
was  *  the  Hindoo  mistress  of  Baz  Bahadur,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  ever  seen 
in  India.  She  was  as  accomplished  as  she  was  fair,  and 
was  celebrated  for  her  verses  in  the  Hindoo  language. 
She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Adam  Khan,  on  the  flight  of 
Baz  Bahadur  from  Malwa ;  and  finding  herself  unable 
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to  resist  his  importunities  and  threatened  yiolence,  sheap- 
pointed  an  hour  to  receive  him,  put  on  her  most  splendid 
dress,  on  which  she  sprinkled  the  richest  perfumes,  and 
lay  down  on  a  couch,  with  her  mantle  drawn  over 
her  face.  Her  attendants  thought  that  she  had  Mien 
asleep,  but  on  endeavouring  to  wake  her  on  the  approach 
of  the  Khan^  they  found  she  had  taken  poison^  and  was 
already  dead.'  They  have  turned  his  tomb  into  a 
billiard-room,  and  he  is  within  the  clutches  of  men 
mightier  than  any  of  his  race.  It  seems  that  an  aveng* 
ing  deity  has  sent  them  to  plague  his  turbulent  spirit 
for  the  tragic  end  of  the  lady.* 

In  a  circuit  of  the  antiquities  of  Patau  Delhi,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  few  are  the  great  imdertakings 
that  are  imconnected  with  religion.  These  Mahomed- 
ans  seem  as  if  eternity  was  always  in  their  thoughts. 
The  buildings  left  behind  them  have  almost  all  a  refer- 
ence to  a  future  state — they  are  either  a  mosque  or  a 
mausoleum.  Xobody  knows  where  to  find  their  *  proud 
palaces.'  The  traveller  finds  the  tomb  of  Altamash, 
but  not  his  palace — afterwards  occupied  by  his  daughter 
the  Sultana  Eizia,  since  whom  another  woman  now 
holds  the  destinies  of  India  in  her  hands.  In  vain  you 
ask  for  the  dwelling-house  of  the  ascetic  Prince  Nasir- 
ud-deen,  who,  seated  upon  the  imperial  throne,  defrayed 
his  personal  expenses  by  copying  books,  and,  allowing 
no  female  servant,  had  his  dinner  cooked  by  his  own 

*  The  name  of  the  lady  was  Rupamati.  She  was  bom  at  Saning- 
poor  in  Malwa.  Her  songs  are  still  sung  all  over  that  province. 
Tliey  are  composed  in  the  Mahva  dialect  of  Hindi.  She  had  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  poet's  power. 
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Queen.  The  horrors  of  the  Mogxd  inTasion  had  driven 
many  a  royal  fugitive  for  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Bul- 
bun.  Long  had  the  streets  of  his  capital  retained  the 
names  of  Eoum,  Ghori,  Elahrizm,  Bagdad,  and  other 
kingdoms,  derived  from  the  territories  of  the  royal 
exiles.  But  not  a  vestige  is  seen  of  the  celebrated  Ruby 
Palace  erected  by  that  pompous  monarch.  The  gross- 
minded  £ei  Kobad,  who  made  his  own  aged  father  to 
imdergo  the  abject  Oriental  obeisance  of  kissing  the 
groimd  before  the  royal  throne,  had  fitted  up  a  palace 
at  Kilokeree,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^  to  enjoy 
there  *the  soft  society  of  silver-bodied  damsels  with 
musky  tresses/  but  nobody  in  that  village  now  recol- 
lects the  site  of  that  palace. 

There  are  some  remains,  however,  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Kootub,  which  your  guide  would  Tvish  you  to 
believe  to  be  the  ruins  of  Alla-ud-deen's  palace.  The 
walls  are  of  enormous  thickness,  but  much  injured,  and 
none  of  the  rooms  has  a  roof  left  upon  it.  He  may 
have  lived  here  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  Popu- 
lar report  also  believes  this  as.  his  last  resting-place,  and 
if  no  trace  of  a  sarcophagus  is  found,  it  is  because  *  a 
new  road  has  been  cut  through  the  tomb,  scattering  his 
remains  to  the  winds.' 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Alia  Duncaza,  or  Gate  of  AUa-ud-deen, — bold 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  recording  his  name  over  three  of 
the  entrances,  with  the  date  of  a.  h.  710,  or  a.  d. 
1310.  The  reader  who  may  have  read  of  his  assuming 
the  title  of  *  the  Second  Alexander,'  and  of  his  con- 
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ceiving  the  most  extravBgant  project  of  tmiTersal  con- 
quest like  the  Macedonian,  will  find  this  a  Teritable 
fact  from  the  addition  of  the  title  of  Secutider  8ani  to  the 
repetitions  of  his  name.  In  form,  '  the  gateway  is  a 
square  of  34^  feet  inside,  and  56^  feet  outside,  the  walls 
being  11  feet  thick.  On  each  side  there  is  a  lofty  door- 
way with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arch,  the  outer  edge  of 
the  arch  being  fretted,  and  the  under-side  panelled. 
The  comers  of  the  square  are  cut  off  by  bold  niches, 
the  head  of  each  niche  being  formed  by  a  series  of  fire 
pointed  horse-shoe  arches,  lessening  in  size  as  they 
retire  towards  the  angle.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  massive  and  beautiful,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  square  is  changed  into  an  octagon  justly  merits  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it,  *  as  more  simply  elegant  than 
any  other  example  in  India ! '  The  interior  walls  are 
decorated  with  a  chequered  pattern  of  singular  beauty. 
In  each  comer  there  are  two  windows,  of  the  same 
shape  and  style  as  the  doorways,  but  only  one-third  of 
their  size.  These  are  closed  by  massive  screens  of 
marble  lattice- work.  The  interior  walls  are  panelled 
and  inlaid  with  broad  bands  of  white  marble,  the  effect 
of  which  is  certainly  pleasing.  The  walls  are  crowned 
by  a  battlemented  parapet,  and  surmounted  by  a  hemi- 
spherical dome.  For  the  exterior  view  of  the  building 
this  dome  is,  perhaps,  too  low,  but  the  interior  view 
is  perfect,  and,  taken  altogether,  I  consider  that  the 
gateway  of  AUa-ud-deen  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  Patan  architecture  that  I  have  seen.**  The  Alai 
*  General  Cunningham. 
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Bnrwaza  forms  the  south  gateway  to  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Kootub.  The  interior  of  it  is  yet  in  a  fair  condition, 
but  on  the  outside  it  has  been  a  good  deal  injured. 
The  delicate  earrings  in  marble  and  fei  sandstone  have 
disappeared.  The  roof  also  must  hare  received  an  in- 
jury, as  the  fine  tracery  on  the  marble  has  been  overlaid 
with  a  coating  of  cement  and  whitewash.  The  Alai 
Durwaza  may  confirm  the  site  of  Alla-ud-deen*8  early 
palace.  The  date  of  the  gateway  corresponds  with  the 
year  in  which  Cafoor  returned  loaded  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  Camatic.  The  vast  treasures  seem  to  have 
been  laid  out  in  such  costly  structures,  as  well  as  the 
unfinished  Minar.  There  was  an  European  artist 
taking  the  photograph  of  the  northern  face  of  the 
beautiful  gateway, — ^having  a  pretty  lady  to  sit  be- 
neath the  arch,  to  give  an  attraction  to  his  subject. 

Hard  by,  in  a  low- walled  enclosure,  and  on  a  raised 
terrace,  is  a  pretty  marble  tomb  that  covers  the  remains 
of  Emam  Zamin,  the  religious  guide  of  Hoomayoon. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Emam,  about  a.  d.  1535,  during  the  reign  of  his 
religious  pupil.  The  tomb  of  Emam  Mushudee,  the 
religious  guide  of  Akber,  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mus- 
jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam  . 

Further  on  to  the  south-east  is  the  tomb  of  Ma- 
homed Koolee  Elan,  another  of  Akber's  four  foster- 
fathers.  The  building  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  European 
residence,  and  is  best  knoTSTi  under  the  name  of  Metcalfe 
HotisCj  from  its  having  been  the  favourite  resort  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  DelhL 
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The  propriety  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  states- 
man is  open  to  question.  To  cite  the  following  from 
Sleeman,  '  the  magnificent  tomb  of  freestone  coTering 
the  remains  of  a  foster-brother  of  Akber,  was  long 
occupied  as  a  dwelling-house  by  the  late  Mr  Blake,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  was  lately  barbarously 
murdered  at  Jeypoor.  To  make  room  for  his  dining- 
tables  he  removed  the  marble  slab  which  covered  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  building, 
against  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  people,  and 
threw  it  carelessly  on  one  side  against  the  wall,  where  it 
now  lies.  The  people  appealed  in  vain,  it  is  said,  to 
Mr  Fraser,  the  Governor-General's  representative,  who 
was  soon  after  assassinated,  and  a  good  many  attribute 
the  death  of  both  to  this  outrage  upon  the  remains  of 
the  dead  foster-brother  of  Akber.' — ^Rooms  are  let  in 
the  Metcalfe  House  for  a  rupee  a  day  for  each  person. 

Finished  the  tour  of  the  antiquities,  Hindoo  and 
Patan,  of  Delhi  Proper.  Our  movements  were  too  hur- 
ried, our  means  of  observation  and  stock  of  knowledge 
too  limited,  to  enable  us  to  speculate  properly  upon  the 
mystery  which  overhangs  many  of  the  antiquities ;  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  some  decision  of  our 
own  from  the  labours,  the  researches,  and  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  others. 

Thoroughly  tired  and  thirsty,  we  foxmd  all  enthu- 
siasm cooled,  and  nought  could  pull  up  our  spirits  again 
but  a  stiff  ounce  of  hv^ndLy-paicnee,  followed  closely  by 
the  cheroot — which  the  etymologist  may  define  as  the 
rooi  of  cheer.     On  a  fine  plot  of  gross-land,  with  the 
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Kootub  rising  in  your  sight,  has  a  bungalow  been  put 
up  for  a  beautiful  resting-place  for  the  traxeller. 
Thither  we  bent  our  steps,  and  drew  a  chair,  to  take  the 
stiffiiess  off  our  back-bone.  Our  debut  into  forbidden 
ground  was  an  ominous  puzzle  to  our  stanch  Hindoo 
coachee.  He  stood,  with  folded  hands,  under  a  tree, 
and  looked  upon  us  as  inscrutable  beings,  as  we  peeled 
off  an  orange  from  a  plate  used  by  the  SaJiib-logues. 
Bread  and  butter  were  next  served,  and  when  brandy 
brought  up  the  rear,  it  was  an  outrage  of  which  he 
could  not  remain  to  bear  the  sight.  Poor  fellow  !  how 
we  regretted  his  being  scandalized  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mussulmans  about  the  place, — and  how  he  must  have 
deplored  that  the  day  had  gone  by  when  such  heresy 
justly  merited  the  gibbet !  Could  we  have  helped,  it 
would  have  afforded  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  spare 
his  feelings ;  and  we  curse  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture that  such  customs  have  insinuated  themselves 
among  us.  Time  was  when  the  Hindoo  was  sober,  and 
livers  and  apoplexies  were  almost  unknown  diseases  in 
the  land.  He  has  taken  with  great  facilit}^  to  drinking, 
and  must  reckon  the  change  a  mighty  fall.  It  was  not 
for  a  boast  or  bravado,  that  sitting  among  the  ruins  of 
Delhi,  with  the  traces  of  Hindoo  rule  before  our  eyes, 
we  chose  to  raise  the  wine-cup  to  our  lips ;  rather  we 
felt  it  as  it  were  a  treason  to  our  forefathers,  and  a  high 
misdemeanor  to  the  shades  of  Dilu  and  Pirthi-raj.  It 
was  merely  to  chase  away  the  fag  '  that  flesh  is  heir  to,' 
— for  '  angels  of  heaven !  *  defend  us  from  all  tee-total- 
ists,  who  find  poison  in  the  billionth  solution  of  a  drop 
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of  grog,  and  condemn  even  the  drink  of  your  nectar. 
Forgive  us,  Jogh  Maya  !  our  failings  and  trespasses. 
Strangers  from  a  distant  land,  we  apologize  to  thee, 
thou  guardian  deity  of  the  place !  Thou  hast  built  a 
house  out  of  the  ruins,  and  stickest  like  a  decrepit  dame, 
loth  to  quit  her  native  spot.  Thy  priest  is  the  only 
Hindoo  who  lives  in  the  desolate  city,  where  a  Hindoo 
had  first  been  its  king.  It  is  curious  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  eighty-four  bells  of  thy  temple,  rung  by  the  pull  of 
a  single  string.  The  Mussulmans  around  dare  not  stop 
it  now  with  the  cry  of  '  Allah  is  Qt)d,  and  Mahomed  is 
his  prophet ;  to  prayer !  to  prayer ! '  They  dispossessed 
thy  followers,  and  have  been  dispossessed  in  their  turn, 
— and  their  temples  are  now  hotels,  and  tombs  billiard- 
rooms.  The  Moslem  laughed  at  the  Hindoo — ^the 
Christian  now  laughs  at  the  Moslem — and  the  day  shall 
come  when  the  Deist  shall  laugh  at  us  all. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  round  us,  and 
still  we  lunched  and  lingered  among  the  ruins,  which 
recalled  the  historj^  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  our  na- 
tion. Seldom  have  we  passed  a  day  with  feelings  of 
interest  so  strongly  excited,  or  with  impressions  of  the 
transience  of  all  human  possessions  so  strongly  enforced 
as  by  the  solemn  solitudes  of  the  desolate  city  of  Old 
Delhi.  The  Mewattee  goat-herd,  who  looks  at  it  firom 
his  mountain  home,  the  husbandman,  who  drives  his 
plough  to  its  very  walls,  and  the  lonely  Brahmin,  who 
offers  poojah  among  its  ancient  remnants,  are  all  re- 
minded of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  Truly  does  a 
writer  say  that  'solitude,  silence,  and  sunset  are  the 
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nursery  of  sentiment.'  But  the  reality  of  a  rough  stony 
road  lay  before  us,  and  it  was  not  lighted  with  any 
lamps, — so,  taking  a  last  look  of  the  Kootub,  and  giv- 
ing a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  the  good  old  days  of 
Pirthi-raj  and  Sunjogta,  we  rose  to  get  ourselves  in  the 
gharry,  and  trace  back  to  our  lodge. 

The  homeward  horse  needed  no  spur  to  make  the 
fastest  use  of  its  legs, — and  there  was  yet  the  last  glow 
of  twilight  to  enable  us  to  have  a  passing  look  at '  Siri,' 
or  Killah  Alau  This  occurs  at  a  place  now  called  Shah- 
pur,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  about  four  miles 
from  Kootub,  in  the  Delhi  direction.  Siri  had  been 
founded  by  AUah-ud-deen  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
intrenched  himself  facing  a  large  Mogul  army  of 
120,000  horse  under  Turgai  Khan.  This  invasion  had 
taken  place  in  1303.  The  Mogul  troops,  *  encamping 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  most  probably  about  the  spot 
where  Hoomavoon's  tomb  now  stands,  as  it  is  the  nearest 
point  of  the  river  towards  Old  Delhi,'  had  sat  for  two 
months,  and  laid  close  siege  to  that  rich  city.  The 
King,  having  his  veteran  troops  then  engaged  in  South - 
em  India,  preferred  to  intrench  himself  on  the  plain 
extending  to  the  north-cast  of  the  suburbs  of  his  c-apital, 
rather  than  risk  a  battle  on  unequal  terms  with  a  for- 
midable enemy.  There  was  a  saint  living  then,  who, 
by  supernatural  means,  threw  the  Mogul  soldiers  into  a 
panic,  under  which  they  hastily  retreated  away  to  their 
own  countrj'.  The  King,  coming  out  scot-free  from  the 
perils  which  had  surrounded  him,  celebrated  the  joyous 
event  by  causing  the  fort  of  Siri  to  be  built  on  the  spot 
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of  his  intrenchment, — the  sites  of  standing  camps  having 
many  a  time  been  converted  into  towns  and  cities  in 
India.  The  hoarded  wealth  which  the  conquests  of 
Deoghur,  Guzerat,  Warangul,  and  other  Hindoo  king- 
doms in  the  Deccan,  had  pkced  at  his  disposal,  enabled 
him  to  gild  the  Patan  capital  of  that  day  with  a  daz- 
zling splendour.  But '  the  magnificent  buildings  that 
were  without  an  equal  upon  earth/  have  now  lost  almost 
every  trace  of  their  existence.  The  citadel  of  Sin  has 
now  only  a  few  scattered  ruins, — Shere  Shah  having 
pulled  down  its  walls,  and  removed  the  materials  to 
build  his  SJieve-Ourh.  Inside  the  western  half  of  this 
old,  ruined  fort,  are  observed  the  remains  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive palace — the  celebrated  Kmr  Sazar  Seitun,  or 
'  the  Palace  of  the  thousand  Pillars.'  In  this  palace  it 
was  that  the  beautiful  Kiunalade  held  the  savage  Allah 
under  her  petticoat  government,  and  soothed  that  despot 
by  her  fascination  in  his  moodiest  hours, — ^that  the  Prin- 
cess Dewilde  and  Khizr  made  those  loves  which  embel- 
lish the  history  of  that  period  with  the  colours  of 
romance. 

Just  outside  the  south-east  comer  of  Siri  or  Shahpur, 
is  Jtooskun  Chiragh,  or  '  the  Lamp  of  Delhi.'  This  is  a 
shrine  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  famous  saint,  built  by 
Firoz  Shah.  Saint  or  saifan,  Rooshun  Chiragh  has  a 
very  holy  name,  and  is  one  of  the  guardian-angels  of 
the  3Iahomedans  in  Delhi. 

It  was  dark  when  we  came  to  Htmtmmnjee.  The 
coachmau  stopped  the  gharry  of  his  own  accord,  and 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  our  Hindooism  to  pay  the  god 
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a  Tisit.  He  dwelt  upon  tlie  particular  sacredness  of  the 
deity  to  the  Hindoo  population  of  Delhi,  and  urged  us 
not  to  back  the  sins  of  commission  with  those  of  omis- 
sion. No  go  without  humouring  the  fellow  in  his  fit  of 
piet3% — so  we  aKghted  from  the  gharry,  and  followed 
him  up  a  steep  staircase  in  the  dark.  His  Honour  the 
Hunumanjee  lay  in  a  small  room,  in  which  dimly  hxomt 
a  feeble  chiragh, — and  extremely  touched  our  pity  by  the 
poor  figure  he  presented  to  our  eyes.  He  who  had 
borne  the  Himalayas  upon  his  shoulders,  was  now  ob- 
served to  be  crushed  with  the  weight  of  years  upon  his 
head.  He  had  before  him  but  a  few  years  to  drag  on 
his  life,  and  then  he  would  be  glad  to  quit  a  strange 
world  about  him  to  join  his  Kama  in  the  heavens.  In 
our  wanderings  we  have  met  with  Hunumanjee,— and 
we  would  be  glad  to  fall  in  with  Bhoostmdee,  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  to  drink  more  blood  in  the  wars  of 
Shambhu  and  Neshamhhu,  than  in  the  late  Sepoy  Rebel- 
lion.* 

November  8. — This  morning  we  went  on  to  Tog- 
litkabad,  along  a  stony  road,  through  a  roclcj"  and  bar- 
ren country.  *  The  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  naked, 
but  here  and  there  the  soil  is  covered  with  fanmhcd 
grass,  and  a  few  stunted  shrubs ;  anything  more  unpre- 
possessing can  hardly  be  conceived  than  the  aspect  of 

*  Both  Hunumanjee  and  Bhoosundee  are  said  to  have  their  lives 
protracted  through  the  four  Yufjaf  of  Hindoo  chronology-.  Bhoosun- 
dee was  a  crow,  who  had  more  blood  than  he  could  drink  in  the  war? 
of  Sambhu  and  Nesanibhu.  He  jus:  quenched  hU  thirst  witli  blood 
in  the  wars  of  Kama.  But  in  the  wars  of  the  Mahabarat  he  broke  his 
beak  by  striking  it  against  the  hard  dry  earth  which  had  soaked  in 
the  little  blood  shed  on  tlie  occasion. 
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these  hills,  which  seem  to  serve  no' other  purpose  than 
to  store  up  heat  for  the  people  of  the  great  city  of  Delhi' 
Hereabouts  is  '  a  cut  in  the  range  of  hills,  made  appar- 
ently by  the  stream  of  the  river  Jumna  at  some  remote 
period,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  en- 
trance. This  cut  is  crossed  by  an  enormous  stone  wall, 
running  north  and  south,  and  intended  to  shut  in  the 
waters  and  form  a  lake  in  the  opening  beyond  it.'  Ac- 
cording to  Cunningham,  this  'great  embanked  lake, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one-quarter  broad,  is 
the  work  of  a  Tomara  prince,  called  Mahipal,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  1105  to  1130.  The  embankment  was 
the  work  of  Firoz  Shah.'  On  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
overlooking  the  northern  end  of  the  wall,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  stupendous  fort  of  Toglukabad,  which  are '  chiefly 
interesting  from  their  vast  dimensions,  and  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  stones  employed  in  them,' — such  as  called 
forth  from  Bishop  Heber  the  famous  remark,  that '  the 
Patansbuilt  like  giants,  and  finished  theirwork  like  jewel- 
lers.' In  the  words  of  Sleeman,  '  The  impression  left  on 
the  mind  after  going  over  the  ruins  of  these  stupendous 
fortifications  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  raised  by 
giants,  and  for  giants  whose  arms  were  against  everj'- 
body  and  everj'body's  arm  against  them.'  Those  who 
remember  the  early  militarj^  career  of  Ghies-ud-deen 
Togluk  Shah,  his  repeated  triumphs  over  invading  Mo- 
gul armies,  and  his  *  name  at  last  inspiring  such  terror 
amongst  the  Moguls,  that  the  women  made  use  of  it  to 
quiet  their  children,  and  whenever  a  man  showed  any 
alarm,  his  companions  would  ask,  "  Why  do  you  start  P 
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Have  you  seen  Togluk  P  *' '  can  easily  reconcile  the  gi- 
gantic works  and  enormous  blocks  of  stone  to  his  mighty 
genius  and  grand  conceptions.  The  scale  of  buildings 
has  gradually  risen  from  the  works  of  Altamash  to  those 
of  Allah-ud-deen, — till  it  has  swollen  into  colossal 
grandeur  in  the  vast  works  of  G-heis-ud-deen  Togluk. 
The  'one  cupola  of  considerablp  magnitude/  over  his 
tomb,  has  at  last  outdone  all  former  outdoings. 

'The  fort  of  Toglukabad  may  be  described  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  as  a  half-hexagon  in  shape,  with 
three  faces  of  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  each,  and  a  base  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  the 
whole  circuit  being  only  one  furlong  less  than  four  miles. 
The  fort  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  and  is  built  of  mass- 
ive blocks  of  stone  so  large  and  heavy,  that  they  must 
have  been  quarried  on  the  spot.  The  largest  stone 
which  I  observed  measured  14  feet  in  length  by  2  feet 
2  inches,  and  1  foot  10  inches  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, and  must  have  weighed  rather  more  than  six 
tons.  The  short  faces  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  are 
protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  the  long  face  to  the  south 
by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  is  held  up  by  an  em- 
bankment at  the  south-east  comer.  On  this  side  the 
rock  is  scarped,  and  above  it  the  main  walls  rise  to 
a  mean  height  of  40  feet,  with  a  parapet  of  7  feet, 
behind  which  rises  another  wall  of  15  feet,  the  whole 
height  above  the  low  ground  being  upwards  of  90  feet. 
In  the  south-west  angle  is  the  citadel,  which  occupies 
about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  fort,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  palace.     The  ramparts  are  raised, 
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as  usual,  on  a  line  of  domed  rooms,  which  rarely  oom- 
municate  with  each  other,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed 
the  quarters  of  the  troops  that  garrisoned  the  fort.  The 
walls  slope  rapidly  inwards,  even  as  mudi  as  those  of 
Egyptian  buildings.  The  rampart  walls  are  pierced 
T\ith  loop-holes,  which  serve  also  to  give  light  and  air 
to  the  soldiers'  quarters.  The  parapets  are  pierced  with 
loT^  sloping  loop-holes,  which  command  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  are  crowned  with  a  line  of  rude  battlements  of 
solid  stone,  which  are  also  provided  with  loop-holes. 
The  walls  are  built  of  large,  plainly-dressed  stones,  and 
there  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind.  But  the  vast  size, 
the  great  strength,  and  the  visible  solidity  of  the  whole 
give  to  Toglukabad  an  air  of  stem  and  massive  grandeur 
that  is  both  striking  and  impressive.  The  fort  has 
thirteen  gates,  and  there  are  three  inner  gates  to  the 
citadel.  It  contains  seven  tanks  for  water,  besides  the 
ruins  of  several  large  buildings,  as  the  Jumma  Musjeed 
and  the  Birij  Mandir.  The  upper  part  of  the  fort  is 
full  of  ruined  houses,  but  the  lower  part  appears  as  if  it 
had  never  been  fully  inhabited.  The  fort  of  Toglukabad 
was  commenced  in  a.d.  1321,  and  finished  in  1323,  or 
in  the  short  period  of  two  years.'  * 

Of  all  the  Mahomedan  fortresses,  that  of  Toglukabad 
was  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  India.  The 
plan  of  defence  had  been  devised  by  the  genius  of  a 
great  and  energetic  warrior,  who  had  vast  resources  left 
to  him  by  his  predecessors,  who  had  acquired  the  largest 
military  experience  in  his  age,  and  who  fully  understood 
*  General  CuzmiBgham. 
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the  enemj  from  whom  he  was  to  protect  the  country. 
But  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Latkot  or  KiUah  Kammge, 
of  the  Hindoos,  would  not  give  to  it  that  immense 
superiority  which  it  possessed  over  Siri  or  Sheregurh. 
In  position,  the  Lalkot  as  much  looked  down  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock  as  its  Mahomedan  rival,  andhad 
perhaps  greater  advantages  frt)m  the  barrier  of  rocks  by 
which  that  position  was  encircled.  The  Jumna  lay  as 
jthe  foreground  to  each, — that  river  having  flowed  more 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  Hindoo  fort  in  a 
previous  age.  In  point  of  details,  the  Lalkot  would  not 
suffer  much  by  comparison.  The  space  enclosed  within 
its  walls  was  about  a  mile  less  than  that  within  the  walls 
of  Toglukabad.  The  height  of  the  one  was  60  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, — ^the  height  of  the  other 
was  90  feet  above  the  low  groimd.  If  in  the  Lalkot  the 
blocks  of  stone  were  not  so  enormous,  the  ramparts,  28 
to  30  feet  in  thickness,  more  than  made  up  by  their 
massive  solidity.  The  Hindoo  prince  had  as  much  pro- 
vided for  the  water  of  his  troops  by  the  excavation  of 
tanks,  as  had  the  Mahomedan.  To  the  south  of  the 
Lalkot  is  a  deep  and  extensive  hollow,  once  filled  with 
water.  To  the  south  of  the  Toglukabad  is  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  held  up  by  an  embankment.  Nothing  in 
respect  of  position,  of  materials,  of  engineering  skill,  or 
of  provisions,  demanded  by  military  foresight,  appears 
to  make  the  fort  of  the  Tomaras  inferior  to  the  fort  of 
the  Patans.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  from  the  time 
of  Anang  Pal  II.  had  produced  no  change  in  the  weapons 
of  military  warfEure ;  and  no  improvement  had  suggested 
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itself  for  introduction  in  the  art  of  nulitary  fortifications. 
It  is  the  occasion  which  calls  forth  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  a  nation  to  strengthen  its  works  for  defence. 
The  fort  of  Lalkot  was  built  at  a  time  when  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Islamite  formed  the  great  source  of  dread  to 
the  people  of  India.  The  fort  of  Toglukabad  was  built 
at  a  time  when  the  invasions  of  the  Moguls  formed  the 
great  source  of  dread  to  the  Patna  sovereigns.  In  our 
own  day ^  the  fortification  of  Peshawar  to  put  the  frontier 
into  a  state  of  defence  has  become  a  necessity,  because 
the  irruption  of  the  Russians  is  the  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  our  present  rulers.  No  such  apprehensions 
haimted  the  minds  of  the  first  Mussulman  princes,  and 
they  were  content  to  think  themselves  secure  within  the 
walls  of  the  Lalkot.  If  the  Hindoo  fortress  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Patau  conqueror,  the  Patan  fortress  in 
its  turn  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Moguls;  for,  no 
doubt,  troops  must  at  last  have  fled  for  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Toglukabad  from  the  army  of  Timoor,  and 
that  monarch  could  not  have  deemed  his  conquest  com- 
plete till  he  had  pulled  down  the  flag  from  the  battle- 
ments of  that  citadel.  Men  may  continue  to  build  forts 
so  long  as  wars  shall  afflict  their  race, — ^but  the  saying 
of  old  Lycurgus  can  never  fail  to  hold  good,  *  that  a  wajl 
of  men  is  better  than  a  wall  of  masonry.' 

No  more,  in  all  probability,  would  any  use  be  made 
of  the  fort  of  Toglukabad.  The  works  that  yet  '  tower 
over  the  adjacent  lowlands  with  a  sombre  and  tremend- 
ous majesty,  are  crumbling  and  giving  way  in  many 
places, — the  great  weight  of  the  upper  stones  having 
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forced  the  lower  ones  out  of  their  positions.  Inside  the 
walls  is  a  vast  well,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  ont 
of  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  some  70  or  80  feet ;  it  is 
abont  100  feet  in  diameter/ 

'The  fine  tomb  of  Togluk  Shah,  built  by  his  son 
Mahomed,  is  situated  outside  the  southern  wall  of  Tog- 
lukabad,'  in  the  midst  of  the  artificial  lake  already 
described,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  outwork, 
which  is  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  causeway  600 
feet  in  length,  supported  on  twenty-seven  arches.     The 
stem  beauty  and  massive  strength  of  the  tomb^  combined 
with  the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortification 
that  surround  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  un- 
rivalled anywhere.     In  plan  it  is  a  square,  each  of  the 
four  sides  having  a  lofty  doorway  in  the  middle,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arch 
fretted  on  the  outer  edge.    The  decoration  of  the  ex- 
terior depends  chiefly  on  difierence  of  colour,  which  is 
efiected  by  the  free  use  of  bands  and  borders  of  white 
marble,  with  a  few  panels  of  black  marble  on  the  large 
sloping  surfaces  of  red  stone.     The  horse-shoe  arches 
are  of  white  marble,  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  goes 
completely  round  the  building  at  the  springing  of  the 
arches.     Another  broad  band  of  white  marble  in  upright 
slabs,  four  feet  in  height,  goes  all  round  the  dome  just 
above  its  springing.     The  present  effect  of  this  mixture 
of  colours  is  certainly  pleasing,  but  I  believe  that  much 
of  its  beauty  is  due  to  the  mellowing  hand  of  time,  which 
has  softened  the  crude  redness  of  the  sandstone,  as  well 
as  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble.     The  building 
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itself  is  in  very  good  order,  but  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Uttle  fort  in  which  it  stands  is  filled  with  filthy 
hovels  and  dirty  people,  and  the  place  reeks  with  odour 
of  every  description/ — Alas!  poor  Yorick^  where  be 
ypur  victories  nowP  Where  your  redoubtableness  ? 
and  where  the  terror  of  ypur  name  that  set  children  to 
fly  to  their  parents  P 

*  Imperious  Cesar,  dead,  and  tom'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awaj : 
Oh,  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  I  * 

It  may  be,  that  the  splendid  mausoleum  is  an  atone- 
ment for  parricide — a  sop  to  quiet  the  ghost  of  an  injured 
father ;  for  very  grave  suspicions  arise,  that  the  fall  of 
the  wooden  pavilion  which  crushed  old  Togluk  Shah 
was  a  contrivance  of  his  son  and  successor,  Jonah  Ma- 
homed. The  gallant  monarch  reposes  by  the  side  of  his 
queen.  Near  them  lie  the  ashes  of  that  son,  whose 
presence  must  be  an  intolerable  bore  to  their  manes. 

To  us,  the  man  who,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  had  as- 
sembled an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  then 
disbanded  it ;  who  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  the 
insane  expedition  of  subduing  China,  to  perish  only 
amid  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas ;  who,  under  a 
morbid  fit,  *  would  take  his  armies  out  over  the  most 
populous  and  peaceful  districts,  and  hunt  down  the  in- 
nocent and  unofiending  people  like  wild  beasts,  and 
bring  home  their  heads  by  thousands  to  hang  on  the 
city  gates  for  his  mere  amusement ; '  who  buried  a  tooth 
of  his  in  a  magnificent  tomb  with  all  the  solemn  rites  of 
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sepulture ;  and  who,  from  a  foolish  fancy,  twice  com- 
pelled the  whole  people  of  the  city  of  Delhi  to  leave 
their  homes  and  hearths,  and  emigrate  with  him  to  his 
intended  capital  of  Dowlutabad,  making  numbers  of  the 
pining  and  miserable  exiles  to  perish  on  the  road  from  ^ 
fatigue  or  from  famine ; — to  us,  the  man  who  did  all  this 
had  always  appeared  so  wanton,  and  Alnascharian,  and 
distempered,  and  madly  tyrannical,  as  to  have  been 
rather  a  character  of  fiction  than  a  prince  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  actually 
stood  by  his  grave  that  our  early  prejudices  about  the 
reality  of  his  existence  were  dissipated.  The  fellow  had 
commenced  his  rule  with  a  good  earnest,  by  '  passing  in 
great  pomp  and  splendour  from  the  fortress  of  Togluka- 
bad,  which  his  father  had  just  then  completed,  to  the 
city  in  which  the  Minar  stands,  with  elephants  before 
and  behind,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  which 
were  scattered  among-  the  crowd,  who  everywhere  hailed 
him  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  roads  were  covered  with 
flowers,  the  houses  adorned  with  the  richest  stuffs,  and 
the  streets  resounded  with  music'  But  all  this  was 
good  only  for  a  promising  prologue.  The  great  drama 
of  his  reign,  acted  for  twenty-seven  long  years,  was  a 
bloody  tragedy  full  of  scenes  of  the  wildest  caprices  and 
the  most  atrocious  butcheries,  without  any  unity  of  de- 
sign or  purpose.  In  this  reign  it  was  that  Ebn  Batuta 
visited  India,  and,  residing  in  Delhi,  acted  for  a  time  as 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.  He  describes  the 
Patau  capital  of  that  day  as  '  consisting  of  four  cities 
which,  becoming  contiguous,  have  formed  one.     It  was 
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the  first  metropolis  in  the  world,  but  had  the  fewest  in- 
habitants, and  was  a  dwelling-place  for  the  beasts  of  the 
desert,' 

In  Hindoo  demonology,  a  Mamdoh,  or  the  ghost  of 
a  Mussulman,  is  deemed  the  most  malignant, — and  Ma- 
homed Togluk's  ghost  wotdd  have  to  this  day  walked 
the  earth  for  mischief,  had  not  his  cousin  and  successor, 
the  good  Firoz,  adopted  the  following  measures  for  his 
skating  over  the  bridge  of  Al  Sirat  (of  breadth  less  than 
the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  with  hell  beneath)  into 
Paradise : — '  I  have  taken  pains  to  discover  the  surviving 
relations  of  all  persons  who  suffered  from  the  wrath  of 
my  late  lord  and  master,  Mahomed  Togluk,  and,  having 
pensioned  and  provided  for  them,  have  caused  them  to 
grant  full  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  that  prince,  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  and  learned  men  of  this  age,  whose 
signatures  and  seals  as  witnesses  are  afSzed  to  the  docu- 
ment, the  whole  of  which,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
have  been  procured  and  put  into  a  box,  and  deposited  in 
the  vault  in  which  Mahomed  Togluk  is  entombed.'  The 
above  words  are  of  Firoz  Shah  himself,  as  given  by 
Ferishta,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  great  mosque  at 
Firozabad.     '  The  strange  device  of  placing  the  vouchers 
in  the  tomb  ready  for  the  dead  man's  hand  to  pick  up 
at  the  last  day,  is  as  bold  as  it  is  original.     It  wotdd  be 
interesting  to  read  some  of  these  documents,  which  are, 
in  all  probability,  still  quite  safe,  as  all  the  tombs  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  most  perfect  order.*    This  is  all  the 
use  that  can  now  be  made  of  the  good  money  of  their 
subjects  thus  wasted  by  our  chimerical  Mahomedan 
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dOTereigns.  But  the  devil  would  be  let  loose  from  his 
fetters  upon  mankind  if  the  papers  for  his  salvation 
were  abstracted  to  gratify  our  curiosity. 

Mahomedabad  is  a  small  detached  fort,  near  the 
south-east  comer  of  Toglukabad,  which  shows  that  the 
execrable  Mahomed  Togluk  had  not  been  also  without 
the  rage  for  fort-building.  The  fort  is  in  the  same  style 
as  that  of  his  father,  but  is  considerably  smaller,  being 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  build  this  fort,  and  merely  squandered 
away  public  money  upon  a  whim, — and  that,  too,  when 
he  had  been  hardly  pinched  for  funds  himself,  and  been 
harassing  his  subjects  with  the  introduction  of  a  copper 
currency. 

Jehan-Pannah.  This,  again,  is  another  monument 
of  his  folly,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  He  had  ruined  a 
rich  and  poptdous  old  city,  and  sought  to  make  amends 
by  building  another  in  its  stead.  The  defence  of  the 
unprotected  suburbs,  plimdered  by  the  Moguls  in  an 
early  part  of  Alla-ud-deen's  reign,  is  urged  as  a  plea  to 
justify  the  outlay,  but  we  can  hardly  assign  so  honour- 
able a  motive  to  a  despot  who  was  worse  to  his  subjects 
than  an  outside  enemy.  The  site  of  Jehan-Pannah  is  be- 
tween Rai  Pithora  and  Siri.  The  ruins  of  the  old  walled 
city  are  still  traceable  at  places.  Including  Lalkot,  Rai 
Pithora,  Siri,  Toglukabad  and  its  citadel,  Mahomedabad, 
and  Jehan-Pannah,  the  Patau  capital  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  grown  into  a  giant  city.  The  tourist  who 
now  stands  amidst  the  ruins  of  that  vast  city,  has  to 
build  it  up  in  his  imagination  as  having  seven  proud 
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forts,  and  fifty-two  noble  gateways  for  admission  within 
the  circnmvallation  of  its  walls,— whence  the  origin  of 
its  designation  of  Sath-kiUa  Baumn-durwaza,  or  '  seven 
forts  and  fifty-two  gates/  under  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  even  to  the  present  day.  Eome  was  a  seven- 
hilled,  Delhi  a  seven-forted  city. 

One  beautiful  reUc  of  the  magnificence  of  that  Patau 
city  is'  the  Leela  Booty,  or  Blue  Tomb,  near  the  Hoo- 
mayoon.  The  name  has  been  derived  from  the  coloured 
encaustic  tiled  roof,  which  has  a  striking  appearance. 
It  covers  the  remains  of  a  holy  Seiad,  or  descendant  of 
the  prophet.  The  curious  old  ruin  still  retains  traces 
of  its  excellent  encaustic  glazing,  but  it  shall  hardly 
have  its  head  up  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  next 
generation. 

The  Tir  Boorj  is  another,  that  was  shown  some  two 
or  three  miles  o£f  in  a  western  direction.  This  forms  a 
group  of  three  tombs,  the  largest  of  which  has  the  name 
of  Burra  E[han.  The  others  are  called  CSiota  Ehan, 
and  Kala  Khan.  The  buildings  are  of  red  sandstone, 
and,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  decay.  Near  them  is 
Begumpore,  in  which  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  old 
Patan  workmanship. 

Hundreds  of  such  He  around  in  a  neglected  state, 
but  driving  through  the  waste  of  ruins,  we  turned  in  to 
see  the  tomb  of  Nizam-ud-deen  Oulia,  The  place  is  a 
vast  Necropolis — a  MamcktoIJa  to  the  Mussulmans  of 
old  Delhi.  Three  hundred  thousand  martyrs  are  said 
to  lie  buried  in  the  spot,  and  their  sepulchres  meet  the 
traveller  at  every  step.     Taking  two  Mahomedan  lads 
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for  our  guides,  and  following  them  throngh  turnings 
and  windings  that  have  become  paved  by  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  dead,  we  arrived  at  the  tomb  forming  the  great 
object  of  interest  and  veneration  in  the  spot.  The 
building  has  the  graceful  form  of  the  TaziCy  but  there 
is  a  quaint  look  about  it,  which  cannot  fall  to  be 
marked.  The  small,  low  room  in  the  middle  seems  to 
be  the  oldest  and  original  part  of  the  structure, — ^the 
handsome  verandahs  around  it  being  most  probably  the 
pious  additions  of  a  future  date.  The  dome  was  added 
in  Akber's  time  by  Mahomed  Lnam-ud-deen  Hussein, 
and  the  whole  building  was  put  in  thorough  repair  in 
Shah  Jehan's  reign.  The  inside  copper  roofing  of  the 
verandahs,  painted  in  a  gilt  flower  pattern,  is  not  more 
than  40  years  old, — ^having  been  put  up  by  the  father 
of  the  last  emperor.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  exquisite  marble  lattice- works.  The  pillars  are 
finely  covered  with  representations  of  birds  and  butter- 
flies— we  doubt  whether  they  had  been  in  Aurungzebe's 
time,  who  would  have  found  idolatry  in  them.  The 
doors  of  white  marble  are  deserving  of  notice.  The 
interior  is  painted  with  characters  in  Arabic,  and  there 
is  a  stand  with  a  Koran  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  The 
sarcophagus  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  English  chintz, 
and  over  it  is  a  wooden  firame-work  like  a  canopy. 

The  man  who  reposes  in  this  beautiful  mausoleum 
was  a  saint  as  much  venerated  by  the  Moslems  as  is 
Juggernaut  by  the  Hindoos.  His  name  was  Nizam-ud- 
deen,  the  disciple  of  Furreed-ud-deen  Ghmj-Shuker,  so 
called  because  /its  look  turned  clods  of  earth  into  loaves  of 
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sugar,  Furreed  wa«  the  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Koo- 
tab-ud-deen,  who  again' had  been  the  disciple  of  Moin- 
nddeen  of  Ajmere — ^the  greatest  of  all  names  in  the  he- 
raldry of  Indo-M'ahomedan  sainthood.  The  great  saintly 
feat  of  Nizam-ud-deenwas  the  panic  that  he  struck  among 
the  Mogul  troops  of  Turgia  Ehan  in  1303.  *  It  is  Tery 
likely/  says  Sleeman,  '  that  he  did  strike  the  army  with 
a  panic  by  getting  some  of  their  leaders  assassinated  in 
one  night.  He  was  supposed  to  have  the  "dusUol^hyb^** 
or  supernatural  purse,  as  his  private  expenditure  is  said 
to  have  been  more  lavish  even  than  that  of  the  emperor 
himself,  while  he  had  no  ostensible  source  of  income 
whatever.  The  emperor  (Togluk)  was  either  jealous  of 
his  influence  and  display,  or  suspected  him  of  dark 
crimes,  and  threatened  to  humble  him  when  he  returned 
to  Delhi.  As  he  approached  the  city,  the  friends  of  the 
saint,  knowing  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  emperor,  urged 
him  to  quit  the  capital,  as  he  had  been  often  heard  to 
say,  "Let  me  but  reach  Delhi,  and  this  proud  priest 
shall  be  humbled."  The  only  reply  that  the  saint  would 
ever  deign  to  give  from  the  time  the  imperial  army  left 
Bengal,  till  it  was  within  one  stage  of  the  capital  was 
"  Delhi  door  mt*' — Delhi  is  stiU  far  off!  This  is  now 
become  a  proverb  over  the  east  equivalent  to  our  "there 
is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  It  is 
probable  that  the  saint  had  some  understanding  with 
the  son  in  his  plans  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  it  is 
possible  that  his  niunerous  wandering  disciples  may  in 
reality  have  been  murderers  and  robbers ;  and  that  he 
could  at  any  time  have  procured  through  them  the  as- 
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sassination  of  the  emperor.  The  Mahomedan  Thugs, 
or  assaiwinR  of  India,  certainly  looked  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  great  founders  of  their  system ;  and  used  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  as  such ;  and  as  he  originally 
came  from  Persia,  and  is  considered  by  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers to  have  been  in  his  youth  a  robber,  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  originally 
one  of  the  assassins  or  disciples  of  the  ''old  man  of  the 
mountains ;"  and  that  he  may  have  set  up  the  system 
of  Thuggee  in  India,  and  derived  a  great  portion  of  his 
income  from  it.'  Here  is  the  whole  truth  out  of 
Nizam-ud-deen's  sainthood, — and  Mahomedans  must 
hide  their  heads  to  have  so  long  paid  honours  to  a 
brigand. 

The  Poet  Chmero^s  Tomb  has  that  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  a  traveller  which  there  is  not  a  similar  object  in 
India  to  afford.  GForgeous  tombs  of  princes  and  warriors 
abound  everywhere  in  the  land,  but  not  a  monmnent 
has  been  raised  to  do  homage  to  our  men  of  genius.  In 
the  length  and  breadth  of  oxir  vast  realm  there  is  the 
tomb  of  Joydeva,  far  away  in  the  east, — and  there  is  the 
tomb  of  Chusero,  far  away  in  the  west.  How  engaging 
is  it  to  our  imaginations  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  him 
*  who  moved  about  where  he  pleased  through  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Togluk  Shah,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  sang,  extempore,  to  his  lyre,  while  the  greatest 
and  the  fairest  watched  his  lips  to  catch  the  expressions 
as  they  came  warm  from  his  soul.'  The  pyramid  over 
his  royal  patron  shall  fade  away,  while  he  shall  *  live 
through  ages  in  the  every-day  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
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millions/  The  poet  lies  side  by  side  in  the  same  ootirt* 
yard  with  the  saint,  his  friend  and  contemporary.  His 
tomb  forms  a  building  similar  in  appearance.  The 
grave  also  has  a  covering  of  rich  chintz, — and  not  more 
reverence  is  called  forth  by  piety  than  by  genius.  No 
imaginary  being,  but  a  living  Hindoo  princess — ^De- 
wilde,  inspired  the  songs  of  Chusero.  His  honey- 
tongued  Muse  got  him  the  surname  of  the  Parrot  of 
India.  The  date  of  his  tomb  is  1350.  lii  the  eyes  of 
the  musing  traveller,  the  trees  in  the  court  and  the 
flowers  upon  the  tomb,  seem  as  it  were  that  the  '  year's 
best  sweets  deck  the  poet's  sylvan  grave.' 

Next  we  turned  towards  the  tomb  of  the  well-known 
Princess  Jchanara.  '  In  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 
when  her  father  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  she 
applied  for  leave  to  share  his  captivity,  and  continued 
to  wait  on  him  as  a  nurse  and  servant  till  the  day  of 
his  death.'  The  tongue  of  slander  has  made  a  danerit 
of  the  pious  discharge  of  her  filial  duties,  and  scandal- 
ized the  vestal  purity  of  her  fame  with  reproaches  of  a 
mysterious  connection  with  her  father.  Far  from  the 
remotest  allusion  being  made  to  such  conduct  by  Ta- 
vemier  and  Bernier,  then  living  in  India,  their  testi- 
mony to  her  amiable,  accomplished,  and  pious  character, 
and  to  every  virtue  adorning  the  character  of  a  female, 
shall  always  be  her  best  defence  from  obloquy,  and 
uphold  her  to  posterity  in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
daughter,  and  in  *  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  better  de- 
served than  by  many  who  have  borne  the  name.'  Her 
mortal  remains  are  covered  with  an  unadorned  marble 
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slab,  hollow  at  the  top,  and  exposed  to  the  sky.  Upon 
her  tomb  is  read  the  following  modest  inscription, — 
'  The  perishable  Fakir  Jehanara  Begimi,  the  daughter 
of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  disciple  of  the  holy  men  of 
Chisti,  A.n.  1094,  or  a.I).  1682/  Her  dying  wishes 
were  that '  no  canopy  shoidd  cover  her  grave ; '  that  '  the 
grass  was  the  best  covering  for  the  tomb  of  the  poor  in 
spirit ;  * — and  literally  did  a  blade  of  grass  grow  upon 
the  earth  in  the  hollow  of  the  marble.  The  '  holy  men 
of  Chisti '  have  been  confounded  with  the  *  holy  men  of 
Christ,' — and  the  blunder  is  traced  for  the  first  time  to 
the  pages  of  Sleeman.  This  may  have  probably  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  her  having  been  *  so  much  after  her 
brother  Daru's  own  heart  in  all  things,'  that  she  may 
have  equally  leaned  with  him  towards  Christianitj\ 
But  the  Princess  Jehanai'a  was  a  devout  follower  of 
Mahomed,  and  her  name  is  still  held  in  much  venera- 
tion by  the  Mussulmans  of  Delhi  for  her  many  religious 
benefactions.  In  the  age  she  lived,  and  in  the  society 
she  moved,  the  question  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  her  sex  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  engage  the 
philanthropy  of  a  woman.  The  nation  had  not  made 
the  progress  in  justice,  benevolence,  and  humanity  to 
feel  the  enlightened  sentiments  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  to  rouse  a  .female  heart  to  the  sacred  duties, 
which  have  endeared  the  names  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  Mary  Carpenter  in  our  age ;  and  a  high-minded 
lady  of  those  times  who  could  not  anticipate  the  ques- 
tions of  fully  two  centuries  in  advance,  had  to  give  vent 
to  the  benevolence  of  her  soul  through  religious  charities, 
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instead  of  founding  institutions  for  improving  the  social 
position  of  womankind. 

In  an  adjoining  enclosure,  formed  by  ricUy-worked 
marble  screens,  lies  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  who 
had  an  awful  lesson  of  the  mutability  of  all  human 
things,  and  the  ineyitable  shifdngs  of  property,  read 
to  him  by  Nadir.  He  has  his  mother,  wife,  and  daughter, 
all  about  him,  and  seems  to  be  happier  in  his  grave  than 
he  had  been  upon  the  throne. 

The  Prince  Mirza  Jehangire,  who  *  killed  himself  as 
fast  as  he  cotdd  with  Hofi&nan^s  cherry-brandy,  by 
limiting  himself  to  one  large  glass  every  hour  till  he 
got  dead-drunk,' — and  who  was  verily  the  namesake  of 
his  ancestor  in  name  as  well  as  in  deed, — ^Ues  in  another 
enclosure  that  must  have  told  much  upon  the  khanor 
poena  pension  of  old  Akber  Shah  II.  But  a  spoilt 
child  is  always  the  darling  of  his  mother,— and  it  must 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  her  curtain  lectures,  never  so 
distasteful  as  to  a  man  who  cannot  make  both  ends  meet, 
that  the  Emperor  Uved^  perhaps  upon  one  meal  a  day, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  doing  the  honour  which  an 
imperious  woman  would  have  done  to  the  remains  of  her 
son.  The  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  marble  screens 
enclosing  the  tomb,  and  the  artistic  representation  of 
foliage  and  flowers  upon  the  sarcophagus,  slowly  gone 
through  for  years,  must  have  deprived  that  monarch  of 
his  favourite  dishes  for  many  a  day.  In  Bishop  Heber's 
opinion,  '  the  flpwers  into  which  the  marble  is  carved 
are  as  delicate,  and  in  as  good  taste  and  execution,  as 
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any  of  the  ordinary  Italian  artists  could  produce.'  The 
tomb  is  dated  1832. 

Led  through  a  narrow  passage  or  two,  we  passed  by 
the  Jumaat  Khana  Mosque,  in  which  a  curious  bell  has 
been  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  since  1353. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  over-looking  from  a  low-roofed 
building,  Ntzam-ud-deevC %  Well,  who  is  said  to  have 
originally  commenced  its  excavation  in  1321.  The  re- 
servoir is  of  an  oblong  size,  about  60  feet  long  by 
30  broad.  Three  of  the  sides  have  been  built  up 
into  lofty  stone  walls  with  niches,  the  fourth  having  a 
flight  of  wide  steps  descending  to  the  waters.  There 
was  in  the  cistern  now  about  40  guzz  of  water,  that  an 
old  Mussulman  told  us,  and  if  it  were  to  fill  up  to  the 
brim,  it  would  hold  30  guzz  or  50  feet  more, — ^but  they 
have  not  the  deluging  rains  of  Bengal  here  to  fill  the  tank 
ever  so  high.  The  great  depth  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
exaggeration,  considering  the  elevation  of  the  soilof  Dellii 
to  be  about  800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rocky  ridges  into  which  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
broken.  Our  arrival  had  drawn  a  number  of  boys  to 
show  the  diving  feats  they  are  accustomed  to  do  to 
strangers.  They  were  none  of  them  beyond  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  stood  in  a  range  waiting  for  our  per- 
mission  to  make  their  spring  into  the  well,  from  a 
height  of  60  or  70  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  idea  was  formidable,  especially  to  men  who 
were  not  corls  in  the  water, — ^and  we  hesitated  to  give 
the  permission  that  might  make  us  amenable  to  the 
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Penal  Code.  But  the  boys  and  other  grown-up  men 
assured  us  of  no  accident,  and  unwilling  to  come  away 
without  a  sight  of  which  every  traveller  has  his  gttp 
(talk),  we  made  up  our  minds  to  take  the  risk  of  per- 
mitting the  stoutest  lad  of  them  all  to  make  the  peril- 
ous venture.  Scarcely  had  the  words  gone  out  of  our 
mouth,  before  a  fellow,  joining  his  hands  over  his  head^ 
and  opening  wide  his  legs,  made  his  leap.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  act,  and  the  novelty  of  the  sight  were  quite 
bewildering.  Just  before  coming  into  contact  with 
water  he  sharply  closed  his  legs,  as  if  by  instinct,  and 
disappeared  into  the  depths — his  plunge  making  a  loud 
noise,  and  the  waves  of  the  splash  sullenly  closing 
over  his  head.  In  bated  breath  we  waited  for  his  reap- 
pearance, which  he  made  in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  by 
dint  of  hard  swimming  gaining  the  steps  like  a  water- 
rat,  he  ran  to  us  for  backsecsli.  The  fellow  was  dripping 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  were  chattering  from  e^ 
bath  in  a  cold  November  evening.  But  the  trifling  pre- 
sent of  fom*  annas  sent  him  away  content  to  his  heart's 
core.  There  were  others  who  now  clamoured  to  have 
their  plunge  in  turn,  but  rather  than  consent  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  nei-vous  sight,  we  distributed  a  few  pice 
to  quiet  them  all.  Two  things  proved  the  great  depth 
of  the  well — the  disappearance  of  the  diver  for  about 
two  seconds,  and  his  coining  out  in  sound  limbs,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  a  sufficient  body  of  water  had 
not  resisted  the  great  velooitj*  of  his  fall  from  so  high  a 
summit.  The  well  is  said  to  poj^sess  miraculous  poTvers 
of  healing, — perhaps  the  cold  water  of  the  deep  cistern 
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gives  a  hydropathic  benefit.  Numbers  come  for  bathing 
at  the  annual  festiyal  that  is  held  in  honour  of  the  ex- 
brigand  saint. 

To  turn  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Those  Ma- 
homedans  who  hang  about  the  place,  have  the  vile  and 
miserable  aspect  that  is  u  strong  proof  of  the  unwhole- 
some region  in  which  they  locate,  and  of  the  atmosphere 
of  stench  in  which  they  breathe.  The  men  have  lean 
famished  appearances.  The  children  look  to  be  withered 
in  the  bud.  These  animated  spectres  are  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Formally,  they 
keep  up  a  profession  of  reading  the  Koran  over  the 
graves,  and  initiating  boys  in  the  secrets  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  but,  in  fact,  their  vocation  is  to  cherish  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  their  race,  to  recruit  the  class 
of  fakirs  and  fanatics,  and  to  keep  on  sighing  for  the 
return  of  their  nation  to  power — the  gloom  of  the  grave 
tingeing  the  actions  of  their  lives. 

The  next  scene  of  our  rambles  was  Ferozalad,  or 
more  properly,  the  Kotila  of  Firoz  Shah — a  field  from 
which  many  a  fact  may  be  culled  to  remedy  the  defect- 
iveness of  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  India. 
The  reign  of  Fii'oz  Shah  has  the  semblance  of  a  re- 
freshing oasis  to  the  weary  reader,  who  has  to  toil 
through  a  barren  catalogue  of  facts  of  warfare  and 
bloodshed,  spreading  a  drearj-  length  far  in  his  rear, 
and  far  in  his  advance.  Much  of  the  history  of  that 
reign  is  wiitten  upon  the  ruins  of  the  various  public 
works  executed  by  that  benevolent  monarch.  The 
historian  makes  but  a  bare  enumeration  of  those  works 
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in  round  arithmetical  figures.  To  the  traveller,  how- 
ever, who  is  not  satisfied  with  Shams-e-raj  and  Ferishta, 
the  remains  of  many  a  noble  monument  tell  a  great  part 
of  the  story  which  has  not  yet  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing. Those  remains  afibrd  the  most  valuable  indica- 
tions of  the  state  of  a  world  long  passed  away,  and  he 
treasures  up  facts  presented  to  his  eyes  and  ears  in  a 
progress  through  the  actual  scenes  of  that  world. 

From  the  account  left  by  Sharif-ud-deen,  the  histor- 
ian of  Timoor,  much  help  is  gained  to  ascertain  the  site 
of  the  difierent  quarters  of  ancient  Delhi,  its  public 
edifices,  its  gates,  and  many  places,  which  are  now 
objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  He  gives  us  a  general 
idea  of  the  size  and  extent  of  that  city  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  three  cities, 
besides  that  of  Ferozabad.  The  first  was  Rai  Pithora, 
or  old  Delhi,  to  the  south-west,  the  walls  of  which  en- 
closed a  space  circular  in  form.  To  <he  north-easi  of 
this  lay  Siri,  that  was  smaller  in  size,  and  oval  in  shape. 
The  large  tract  extending  between  the  two  comprised 
the  town  of  Jehan-Pannah,  including  most  probably 
Toglukabad  within  its  precincts.  Xo  enemj*  from  abroad 
could  have  reduced  this  magnificent  city  to  the  degree 
of  ruin  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  l'emo^•al  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Dowlutabad  by  the  capricious 
Mahomed  Togluk.  That  maniacal  project  had,  in  a 
few  months,  covered  a  circumference  of  twenty  miles 
with  the  desolation  of  a  wilderness.  Peoj^le  had  been 
violently  torn  away  from  their  dwelling-houses  and 
nurseries,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest 
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ties  of  affection  and  interest.  Thousands  of  families 
never  returned  firom  the  foolish  errand  to  fill  up  the 
Toid  of  depopulation.  In  their  abodes  dwelt  the  owl 
and  bat,  who  always  revel  over  the  fallen  grandeur  of 
man.  Thus  had  the  proud  metropolis  of  Sath-killah- 
Bawan-Durwaza  completely  undergone  a  change,  which 
necessitated  the  building  of  a  new  city  to  form  a  fresh 
nucleus  for  the  habitations  of  men.  It  was  begun  by 
Firoz  Shah  in  1354,  and  received  the  name  of  Feroza- 
bad  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  site  of 
the  new  city  was  chosen  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
It  extended  over  a  space  of  ten  miles,  from  old  Indrapat  to 
Kushak  Shikar,  or  hunting-palace,  that  was  situated  on 
the  low  range  of  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the  modem 
city.  The  whole  distance,  says  a  contemporary  historian, 
was  thronged  '  with  stone-houses,  mosques,  and  bazars.' 
Little  doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  when  the  resources  of  a  long  and  peaceful 
reign  for  forty  years  had  been  employed  upon  beautifying 
the  city,  and  when  'twenty  palaces,  ten  monumental 
pillars,  five  tombs,'  besides  colleges,  caravanserais, 
hospitals,  baths,  and  bridges,  erected  alone  by  the 
emperor,  must  have  taken  to  cover  a  third  of  its  area. 
Taken  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
populating  that  city  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
*  about  150,000 ;  and  if  we  add  100,000  men  more  for 
the  population  of  old  Delhi,  the  total  niunber  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  Indian  metropolis  during  the  reign  of  Firoz 
Shah  must  have  amounted  to  one  quarter  of  a  million.' 
Many  who  read  the  account  are  likely  to  fall  into 
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the  reverie  of  imaging  to  themselves  this  gorgeous 
Delhi  of  1380.  But  time,  violence,  and  the  plough, 
have  levelled  everything  that  made  it  great  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  Here  and  there  a  stately  mosque  or 
massive  gateway  may  be  seen,  but  the  most  marked 
features  in  its  topography  retain  not  a  trace  of  their 
existence.  He  who  now  drives  down  to  the  Kotila,  which 
is  to  the  south  of  the  present  city,  immediately  outside 
its  walls,  finds  it  a  dreary  field  of  rubbish.  The  gay- 
est and  most  crowded  part  of  it  is  a  scene  of  desolation 
in  which  he  may  startle  the  jackal,  or  come  upon  a 
family  of  miserable  squatters.  There  exists  no  longer 
the  great  mosque  of  Firoz  described  by  Timoor's  histor- 
ians. Of  the  extensive  palace  of  that  emperor,  which 
was  also  his  fortress  at  the  same  time,  only  one  gateway 
is  now  seen  to  present '  a  fine  specimen  of  bold  but  rude 
architecture.*  Heber  is  quite  right  to  say,  that  it  *  would 
have  been  picturesque  had  it  been  in  a  coimtry  where 
trees  grow,  and  ivj'^  was  green,  but  is  here  ugly  and 
melancholy.'  The  walls  and  outlines  of  some  of  the 
buildings  are  also  extant,  and  there  is  met  a  mosque 
close  to  the  high  road  in  tolerable  repair.  It  is  said 
*  there  is  a  treasure- well  in  the  ruins  with  subterranean 
passages  and  chambers,  and  that  some  of  these  passages 
have  outlets  on  the  Jimma.' 

Of  the  great  pillar,  popularly  called  the  Lai^  or  Sfqf 
of  Firoz  Shah.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
objects  in  the  Kotila,  as  well  as  the  monument  of 
highest  antiquity  in  all  Delhi.  Till  modem  European 
scholars  had  read  and  expounded  the  meaning  of  its 
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iuBcriptions,  mucli  erroneous  opinion  had  prevailed 
about  this  pillar.  It  was  '  the  club  of  Bheem  Sena'  of 
the  Hindoos — *the  walking-stick  of  the  old  emperor 
Firoz'  of  the  Mussulmans — and  *  the  pillar  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  Porus, 
with  Greek  inscriptions'  of  Tom  Coryat,  and  the  other 
early  English  travellers,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, it  once  more  became  appreciable  to  the  last  gener- 
ation as  one  of  the  edict-colunms  of  Asoca.  The  pillar 
that  is  now  just  outside  the  Delhi  Ghite  of  the  city  was 
originally  *  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  district  of 
Salora,  not  far  from  Khizerabad,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  90  kcm  from  Delhi.'  From  this  descrip- 
tion, the  original  site  of  the  pillar  is  supposed  by  Cun- 
ningham to  have  been  somewhere  near  the  ancient 
capital  of  Shrughna,  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  'as 
possessing  a  large  Vihar,  and  a  grand  stupa  of  Asoca's 
time  containing  relics  of  Buddha.'  The  pillar  is  stated 
to  have  been  *  conveyed  by  land  on  a  truck  to  Khizera- 
bad, from  whence  it  was  floated  down  to  Ferozabad,  or 
new  Delhi.'  This  removal  took  place  about  the  year 
1356,  by  the  orders  of  Firoz  Shah,  to  confound  the 
Hindoos  who  had  boasted  of  its  immovable  fixity  in 
the  earth.  Underneath  the  pillar  had  been  foimd  a 
large  square  stone,  >vhich  also  was  transported  and 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  before,  when  the  pillar 
was  put  up  in  the  court-yard  of  Firoz's  palace.  In 
the  face  of  this  circimistantial  account,  which  a  con- 
temporary writer  has  left  of  the  removal  of  the  pillar, 
it   can   by   no  means   be   taken  for   the    same    that 
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the  bard  Chand  speaks  of  'as  teUing  the  £une  of  the 
Chohan.'  This  must  have  been  some  other  cdlmmi 
that  stood  at  Negombode,  and  has  disappeared  from 
causes  not  known  now  to  anybody.  It  cannot  be  that 
Asoca  had  put  up  no  column  in  a  place  like  DelhL  It 
was  in  his  day  as  much  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  popul- 
ous city,  as  Bexiares,  Allahabad,  Kosambi,  Kanouge, 
and  others ;  and  there  was  no  important  city  then  in 
India,  in  which  he  did  not  erect  a  monolith.  To  haye 
his  edicts  widely  known,  no  spot  in  ancient  Indraprastha 
could  have  been  more  eligible  than  the  ghaut  of  N^um- 
bode,  which  was  frequented  by  thoasands  for  its  sanctity 
and  the  traditions  with  which  it  was  associated,  and 
where,  in  a  subsequent  age,  Yisal  Deva  is  said  to  haye 
put  up  a  record  on  the  self-same  pillar  to  give  the 
widest  publicity  to  his  fame. 

Rising  from  the  terrace  of  a  three-storied  building, 
the  pillar  lifts  its  tall  slender  form,  and  is  visible  as  a 
sharply  clear  object  in  the  air  from  a  long  way  off.  It 
met  our  eye  from  more  than  ten  miles  in  the  train,  when 
coming  down.  The  head  of  it  is  bare  now — there  is  no 
'ornamentation  of  black  and  white  stone- work  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  pinnacle,  from  which,  no  doubt,  it 
received  its  name  of  Minor  Zarin,  or  Golden  Pillar.  This 
gilt  pinnacle  was  still  in  its  place  in  a.  d.  161 1 ,  when  "Wil- 
liam Finch  entered  Delhi,  as  he  describes  the  stone  Pillar 
of  Binim,  which,  after  passing  through  three  several 
stories,  rises  24  feet  above  them  all,  having  on  the  top 
a  globe  8ur?notmied  hy  a  crescent'  The  pillar  is  a  single 
shaft  of  *  pale  pinkish  sandstone,'  being  of  the  usual 
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height  of  all  Asoca's  pillars— 42  feet  7  inches,  '  of  which 
the  upper  portion,  35  feet  in  length,  has  received  a  very 
high  polish,  while  the  remainder  is  left  quite  rough.*  It 
seems  that  all  the  pillars  of  that  monarch  were  made  to 
his  particular  order  of  a  certain  specified  length.  The 
'  weight  is  rather  more  than  27  tons.  In  its  dimen- 
sions it  is  more  like  the  Allahabad  Pillar  than  any 
other,  but  it  tapers  much  more  rapidly  towards  the 
top,  and  is  therefore  less  graceful  in  its  outline.'  The 
numerous  pillars  of  Asoca,  all  of  one  size,  but  of  a 
variety  of  stones,  arising  from  the  respective  rocks  on 
which  they  were  quarried,  exhibit  an  unequal  work- 
manship which  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
state  of  sculptural  art  amongst  the  ancient  Hindoos  in 
different  parts  of  India. 

*  There  are  two  principal  inscriptions  on  Firoz  Shah's 
pillar,  besides  several  minor  records  of  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  oldest  inscriptions,  for  which  the 
pillar  was  originally  erected,  comprise  the  well-known 
edicts  of  Asoca,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.  c.  in  the  ancient  Pali,  or  spoken 
language  of  the  day.  The  alphabetical  characters, 
which  are  of  the  oldest  form  that  has  yet  been  found  in 
India,  are  most  clearly  and  beautifully  cut,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  letters  of  the  whole  record  lost  by  the 
peeling  off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  inscription 
ends  with  a  short  sentence,  in  which  King  Asoca  directs 
the  setting  up  these  monoliths  in  different  parts  of 
India  as  follows : — "  Let  this  religious  edict  be  engraved 
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on  stone  pillars  {nila  thamha)  and  stone  tablets  {BUa  pha- 
laha),  that  it  may  endure  for  ever/'  In  this  amended 
passage  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  pillar  inscriptions.  As  this  is 
the  longest  and  most  important  of  all  the  piUar  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoca,  I  made  a  careful  impression  of  the 
whole,  for  comparison  with  James  Prinsep's  text.  The 
record  consists  of  four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  column  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  of 
one  long  inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes 
completely  roxmd  the  pillar.  The  last  ten  lines  of  the 
eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continuous 
inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to  the  Delhi 
pillar.  There  is  a  marked  difference  also  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  part  of  the  inscription.  The  cha- 
racters are  all  thinner  and  less  boldly  cut;  the 
vowel  marks  are  generally  sloping,  instead  of  being 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  and  the  letters  y,  ty  «,  and  h, 
are  differently  formed  from  those  of  the  preceding  part 
of  the  inscription. 

'  The  second  inscription  is  that  which  records  the 
victories  of  Chohan  Prince  Visala  Deva,  whose  power 
extended  "  from  Himadri  to  Yindhya."  This  record  of 
the  fame  of  the  Chohan  consists  of  two  separate  portions, 
the  shorter  one  being  placed  immediately  above  Asoca's 
edicts,  and  the  longer  one  immediately  below  them. 
But  as  both  are  dated  in  the  same  year,  viz.  S.  1220, 
or  A.  D.  1163,  and  refer  to  the  same  prince,  they  may 
be  considered  as  forming  only  one  inscription.  The 
upper  portion,  which  is  placed  very  high,  is  engraved 
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in  mucli  larger  characters  than  the  lower  one.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  inscription  was  published  by  Colebrooke 
in  the  Asiatic  Eesearches  ;*  and  his  rendering  of  the 
text  has  been  verified  by  H.  H.  Wilson  from  a  copy 
made  by  Mr  Thomas.  The  reading  of  Sri  Salldkahana 
proposed  by  Mr  Thomas  is  midoubtedly  correct,  in- 
stead of  Sri  Mad  Lakhs/mna,  as  formerly  read.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  the. rendermg  ot  Chdhumdnah  tilaka, 
as  "  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the 
arms''  (of  Brahma),  seems  to  me  much  less  forcible 
than  the  simple  translation  of  "  Chief  of  the  Chahu- 
mam,'^  or  Choh^  tribe. 

*  The  minor  inscriptions  on  Firoz  Shah's  pillar  are  of 
little  interest  and  importance.  They  are,  however,  of 
different  ages,  and  the  more  ancient  records  must  have 
been  inscribed  while  the  pillar  yet  stood  on  its  original 
site,  under  the  hills  to  the  North  of  Khizrabad.  One 
of  the  oldest  is  the  name  of  Sri  Bhadra  Mitra,  or  Sub- 
/tadramitra,  in  characters  of  the  Gupta  era.  This  is 
written  in  very  small  letters,  as  are  also  two  others  of 
the  same  age.  In  larger  letters  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  there  are  several  short  inscriptions,  of  which  the 
most  legible  is  Surt/a  Vishnu  Subaniakakana.  Of  a  much 
later  date  is  the  name  of  the  Saira  mendicant,  Siddh 
Bhayankarnath  Jogi  foUowed  by  a  trisul.  The  name  of 
this  wandering  mendicant  is  also  recorded  in  the 
very  same  characters,  but  simply  as  "  Bliayankarnafhy^' 
in  one  of  the  Barabar  caves  in  Behar.  On  the  northern 
face  there  are  two  still  later  inscriptions  in  modem 
♦  Vol.  iii  p.  180. 
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Nagariy  both  of  whicli  bear  the  same  date^  of  Wednes- 
day, 13th,  waning  moon  of  Choitra,  in  Samvat  1581,  or 
A.D.  1524.  The  longer  inscription  contains  the  name  of 
Suritan  Ibrahim,  or  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  1517  to  1525.'*  This  antique  and  curious 
monument  adds  great  interest  to  the  scene.  The  bar- 
barous Jauts  attempted  to  destroy  it  by  cannon. 

There  was  another  of  Asoca's  pillars  which  had  been 
brought  from  Meerut  by  Firoz  Shah,  and  erected  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  palace  Kushak  Shikar,  near  Hindoo 
Rao's  house.  It  is  now  lying  in  five  pieces,  having 
been  thrown  down  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  time  of  Ferokshere.  '  This  tradition  is  ren- 
dered almost  certain  by  the  statements  of  Padre  Tiefien- 
thaler,  who  resided  in  India  between  a.d.  1743  and  1786. 
He  saw  the  pillar  lying  just  as  it  is  now,  in  five  pieces, 
but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  standing  erect  not  long 
before,  and  that  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder.  The  upper  end  of  the  middle  piece,  which 
was  inscribed  with  Asoca's  edicts,  was  sawn  off*  some 
years  ago,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum.' 

In  the  Kola  Mttsjeed,  near  the  Turkoman  Gate,  is 
seen  *  a  characteristic  and  favoxirable  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age  of  Firoz.'  Though  built  in  1387, 
the  style  of  this  mosque  is  decidedly  of  an  anterior  date 
to  that  of  the  tomb  of  Togluk  Shah.  The  building  is 
comparatively  small  and  plain,  but  of  solid  construction. 
From  its  original  name  of  Knlan  Mi(*</ecd,  or  *  Great 
*  General  CunniDgham. 
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Mosque/  it  is  likely  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  place  of  worship  built  by  Firoz  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  new  city.  The  present  name  of  Kala  Mm- 
jeed,  or  '  Black  Mosque/  is  most  probably  from  '  the  bare 
walls  of  dark  grey  quartose  sandstone/  which  have  be- 
come visible  after  the  coating  of  coloured  plaster  form- 
erly covering  them  has  fallen  off.  The  mosque  consists 
of  *  a  single  room  7  feet  in  length  by  4  feet  in  breadth, 
with  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each  down  the  centre,  and 
one  row  of  coupled  pillars  along  the  front.  These  col- 
imms  divide  the  whole  area  into  15  squares,  each  of 
which  is  covered  by  a  small  dome,  the  central  dome  be- 
ing somewhat  higher  than  the  others.*  This '  collection 
of  small  cupolas,  each  resting  on  four  pillars,  so  that  the 
whole  mosque  is  only  a  succession  of  alleys  between 
ranges  of  pillars,  with  no  clear  space  of  any  extent,*  is 
justly  remarked  by  Elphinstone  'to  betray  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  builders  to  erect  a  dome  of  any  size.*  The 
mosque  is  considerably  elevated,  making  a  total  height 
of  66  feet.  In  the  four  corners  are  four  round  towers, 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  walls  are  6  feet 
thick,  with  three  openings  at  each  end,  closed  by  mass- 
ive redstone  lattice-works.  The  middle  of  the  lower 
story  is  a  solid  mass,  forming  the  floor  of  the  musjeed. 
However  imposing  from  its  massive  strength  and  solidity, 
it  is  by  far  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  Kootub  Musjeed. 
The  great  mosque  of  Ferozabad  is  said  to  have  been 
covered  with  inscriptions  detailing  the  edicts  and  ordin- 
ances of  Firoz.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  on  the 
Kala  Musjeed.     The  *  noble  mosque  of  polished  marble,* 
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in  whicli  Timoor  offered  up  his  thanksgivings  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  Delhi,  was  situated  *  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.'  This  one  stands  more  than  a 
mile  from  that  river  in  the  interior.  There  must  have 
been  then  some  other  mosque  to  which  the  Mogul  his- 
torians made  their  allusion,  and  which  has  disappeared 
since  the  time  of  Ferishta,  who  made  copies  from  several 
of  its  inscriptions.  It  was  this  mosque  of  which  the 
ornaments  had  also  very  much  attracted  the  notice  of 
Timoor,  and  which  in  reality  held  the  first  rank  that 
one  is  inclined  to  assign  to  the  Kalan  Musjeed,  from  its 
name  signifying  the  Great  Mosque. 

There  is  '  a  specimen  of  the  omai^ented  mosque  of 
the  time  of  Firoz,*  which  may  be  seen  near  a  group  of 
tombs  facing  the  entrance  gateway  of  Sufter  Jung's 
tomb.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Cimningham,  'corresponds 
exactly  with  the  description  of  Ferishta.  Its  frt)nt  is 
entirely  covered  with  inscriptions  and  draperied  orna- 
ment in  a  very  hard  plaster,  which  is  still  fresh  and 
sharp,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries.  The  interior 
walls  are  also  thickly  covered  with  inscriptions  and  or- 
naments cut  in  hard  stone,  which  are  now  as  perfect  as 
when  first  executed.'  The  date  of  this  musjeed's  erec- 
tion is  1370 ;  the  Kala  Musjeed  was  built  seventeen 
years  later. 

Kirlilice — a  fort,  village,  and  musjeed  in  one,  built 
by  Khan  Jehan  about  1380,  in  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah, 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siri.  The  mosque  '  is  an 
enormous  structure,  situated  on  high  ground,  and  is 
built  of  dark-coloui'ed  granite,  and  cased  all  over  with 
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black  chunam,  which  gives  it  a  very  sombre  appearance. 
It  is  a  square,  supported  at  the  four  comers  by  towers 
nearly  50  feet  high ;  has  two  stories,  and  is  crowned 
with  89  small  domes  of  very  plain  but  most  solid  con- 
struction. The  whole  building  is  in  excellent  preserv- 
ation, with  the  exception  of  the  north-east  angle,  the 
roof  of  which  has  fallen  in,  not  however  from  decay, 
but  from  the  effects  of  a  fire  said  to  have  occurred  some 
70  years  ago.  The  basement  story  consists  of  104  small 
cells  with  arched  ceilings,  each  cell  being  about  nine 
feet  square.  There  is  also  a  cell  beneath  each  door  and 
one  in  each  turret,  making  in  all  112  cells.  There  are 
triple  cloisters  supported  on  single,  double,  and  quad- 
ruple pillars.'  *The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  interior,' 
says  a  writer, '  and  the  massiveness  of  the  walls,  are  very 
striking,  and  none  of  the  old  ruins  around  Delhi  are 
more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  this  Egyptian-like  relic  of 
Patau  architecture.' 

The  Sut-pooUa  Bund,  or  sixty-arched  embankment  of 
Firoz  Shah,  '  may  still  be  traced  from  the  village  of 
Ladhoo  Serai  to  the  low  hills  near  the  village  of  Kirk- 
hee.' The  Boorj  Mundul  is  a  square  tower  and  domed 
building  of  the  same  age.  This '  square  fort  is  peculiar, 
there  being  nothing  like  it  anywhere  near  Delhi.' 

By  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  works  of  Firoz 
Shah  was  the  great  canal  that  he  dug  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jumna.  '  This  canal,'  says  Dr  Spr)% 
'  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  pleasure  having  proved 
subservient  to  public  good.  The  monarch,  it  appears, 
was  fond  of  indulging  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase ;  and 
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discovering  that  the  best  lion  sporting  was  to  be  found 
in  the  district  of  Hissar,  he  frequently  resorted  thither 
with  his  court  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  noble 
exercise.  His  retinue  being  very  extensive,  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  providing  water  for  thecattle^ 
as  the  country  thereabouts  is  sandy  and  very  dry.  So 
arid,  indeed,  is  the  soil,  and  so  scanty  the  supply  of 
water,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  sink  to  the  depth  of 
130  feet  before  it  can  be  found,  and  then  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  it  is  so  brackish  as  to  be  unwhole- 
some. Like  a  true  Mogul  emperor,  therefore,  the  mon- 
arch issued  the  commands  for  the  formation  of  this 
canal.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
utility  of  such  undertakings;  for  besides  this  grand 
canal  of  Hissar,  he  caused  one  to  be  excavated  to  the 
city  of  Delhi.  Firoz  Shah,  therefore,  could  not  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Although 
personal  gratification  was  doubtless  the  motive  which 
actuated  him  to  is^ue  his  mandate  for  the  first  under- 
taking, the  comfort  of  his  subjects  evidently  prompted 
him  to  undertake  the  second.  The  province  of  Delhi, 
therefore,  has  been,  we  may  say,  particularly  favoured 
from  the  time  of  Firoz  Shah,  for  in  no  part  of  Hindoo- 
stan  do  we  find  any  works  of  such  vast  importance. 
Hissar  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sultan  Firoz, 
who  dug  the  canal  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Jumna 
near  the  citj'.  A  dervise  predicted  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  at  the  instance  of  this  dervnse  he  dug  the 
canal.'  The  famines  and  other  miseries,  caused  by  the 
mal-administration  of  his  predecessor,  were  more  than 
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compensate  by  the  permanent  advantages  which  the 
canal  afforded.  Conducted  from  the  hills  at  Bair  on 
the  Jumna,  while  the  stream  was  yet  pure  and  whole- 
some, for  a  distance  of  185  miles,  the  noble  work  gave 
fertility  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  along  the  banks. 
Crops  were  reared  without  dependence  on  the  periodical 
rains.  The  health  of  the  communities  improved  from  a 
supply  of  water  free  from  the  impregnation  of  natron. 
The  canal  is  yet  flowing  through  Delhi  under  the  name 
of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.  More  about  this  here- 
after. 

H^ouS'Khass  is  a  village  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Kootub.  In  this  village  does  the  good  Firoz  lie 
buried,  after  haA"ing  left  behind  him  so  many  works  to 
bless  his  memory.  There  is  a  bath  or  tank  of  his,  the 
area  of  which  covers  a  hundred  beegahs.  But  it  is  now 
a  complete  ruin,  the  surface  being  used  for  cultivation. 

Unquestionably,  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah  was  a  great 
architectural  age.  But  no  new  models  or  no  new  styles 
then  came  into  fashion,  to  denote  an  onward  progress 
of  the  art  from  the  Kootub  Musjeed  to  the  Black  Mosque. 
Rather  the  later  works  are  ruder,  and  wanting  in  that 
finish  which  is  observed  in  the  buildings  of  the  pre\dou8 
century.  The  horse-shoe  arch  could  not  be  improved 
in  two  hundred  years.  There  is  indeed  much  minute 
elegance,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the 
massive  grandeur  and  austere  beauty  of  the  Patau 
buildings  the  characteristics  of  the  grim  and  gloomy 
Patau.  The  people  of  his  race  were  poor  in  genius  and 
invention,   who    introduced   no    improvement   in   any 
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branch  of  art.  Though  many  of  the  works  that  lie 
strewed  around  the  city  of  Delhi  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  their  names,  it  is  doubtful  whether  those 
works  are  the  triumphs  of  Patau  or  of  Ilindoo  skill. 
There  is  nothing  positively  on  record  to  establish  their 
undisputed  claim.  The  honour  of  having  called  them 
into  existence  certainly  belongs  to  their  nation,  and  the 
voice  of  tradition  and  the  common  courtesy  of  mankind 
assign  to  them  tlie  credit  of  their  authorship.  But 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Baber  to  the  contrary,  that 
when  he  arrived  in  India,  '  the  officers  of  revenue,  mer- 
chants, and  work-people  were  all  Hindoos.'  In  time, 
further  researches  may  throw  greater  light  on  the  sub- 
ject to  do  the  justice  which  is  due  to  the  Hindoos. 
Politically,  the  Patau  may  have  been  dominant,  but  he 
was  in  arts  the  humble  pupil  of  the  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  Hindoo. 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah  also  forms  a 
salient  point  for  observation  in  the  history  of  Delhi. 
In  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  Mussulmans  to  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  city  of  Judishthira  and  Dilu  and  Anangpal  had 
grown  to  a  size  which  not  even  Rome  or  Constantinople 
could  boast  of  in  their  best  days.  Though  it  had  often 
been  the  theatre  of  troubles,  and  revolutions,  and  blood- 
shed, yet,  in  spite  of  every  misfortune  and  every 
misgovemment,  it  had  gradually  and  steadily  made  a 
progress  towards  prosperity,  that  made  it  greater  under 
the  Khiligis  than  under  the  Slave  Kings,  and  greater 
under  the  Togluks  than  imder  the  Khiligis.     The  forty 
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peaceful  years  of  Firoz's  reign  produced  the  greatest 
clianges  in  its  topographical  and  physical  condition. 
In  that  interval,  it  had  spread  over  the  largest  extent 
it  had  ever  done  before  or  since,  and  reached  its  cul- 
minating glory  under  Patau  rule.  Palaces,  mosques, 
forts,  mausoleums,  caravanserais,  colleges,  baths,  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings,  adorned  it  in 
all  quarters.  To  supply  the  inhabitants  with  whole- 
some water,  a  noble  canal  traversed  the  city.  The 
citizens  numbered  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  *  goodness  of  their  house  and  furniture,  and  the 
general  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  by  their  wo- 
men,' have  been  emphatically  put  on  record  by  the 
historians  of  the  times.  No  r}'ot  but  had  a  good  bed- 
stead and  a  neat  garden.  The  city  was  filled  with 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  manufacturers  of  every  de- 
scription, and  contained  all  that  could  make  it  a  desir- 
able residence  for  a  luxurious  people.  Travellers  and 
foreigners  who  saw  it  then  could  not  enumerate  the 
variety  of  its  riches,  or  suflBciently  admire  its  grandeur. 
They  at  once  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  first  metropolis 
in  the  world.  But  the  huge  city  was  good  only  for 
striking  the  imagination.  It  was,  after  all,  an  immense 
mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace.  The  sovereign  who  dwelt  there  knew 
only  to  exercise  power  by  associating  it  witli  pageantiy. 
His  greatest  policy  was  to  govern  by  dazzling  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  None  of  the  elements  of  true  great- 
ness were  to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  city — no  intelli- 
gence that  enlarges  the  mind — ^no  fraternizing  sympathy 
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— ^no  public  spirit — ^and  no  patriotic  devotion,  to  infdse 
life  inio  tbe  unwieldy  mass.  Under  a  stately  and 
gorgeous  appearance,  lay  hid  the  inertness  of  a  bloated 
body  that  required  only  'the  touch  of  opposition  to 
bring  it  to  the  ground.' 

In  a  few  years  that  opposition  came  in  a  terrible 
form.  The  mortal  remains  of  Firoz  Shah  had  been 
scarcely  laid  in  the  grave  before  Delhi  became  a  prey 
to  disorder  and  violence.  Three  claimants  contended 
for  the  throne  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The 
state  of  that  capital  then  may  find  an  apt  illustration 
in  the  dream  that  had  been  dreamt  by  Timoor.  He 
foimd  that  '  he  was  in  a  large  garden,  and  saw  a  num* 
ber  of  people  who  were  pruning  the  trees,  and  sowing 
seeds.  The  garden  was  full  of  trees,  both  great  and 
small,  on  the  tops  of  which  the  birds  had  built  their 
nests.  He  thought  that  he  had  a  sliug  in  his  hand, 
and  that  he  destroyed  the  nests  with  stones  from  the 
sling,  and  drove  away  all  the  birds.'  Timoor  was  no 
idle  dreamer.  He  interpreted  his  dream  as  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
commenced  bis  march  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh — ^mark- 
ing his  track  with  massacre  and  desolation.  In  the 
December  of  1398,  he  came  under  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
and  sat  before  that  city  at  the  head  of  an  innimierable 
army.  Probably,  the  place  on  which  he  had  posted 
hiDiself  is  the  open  wide  plain  which  still  extends  itself 
for  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  city.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  locality — ^it  requires  no 
lights  of  generalship  to  see  tlie  only  position  that  he 
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could  have  occupied.  Meanwliile,  the  Dellii-ites  had 
been  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  storm 
had  burst  upon  them  with  an  astounding  suddenness^ 
and  appalled  them  by  the  prospect  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing danger.  There  was  no  saint  now  like  Kizam-ud- 
deen  to  send  a  panic  amongst  the  Tartar  hordes.  There 
was  no  general  like  Zafar  Khan  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  barbarians — no  Gheis-ud-deen  Togluk  to  awe  them 
by  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  king  who  reigned  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  was  a  minor  and  a  puppet.  The 
army  that  garrisoned  it  was  inferior  in  nimibers,  and 
divided  in  councils.  The  treasury  was  impoverished. 
Ifo  assistance  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  provinces 
abroad.  They  had  dismembered  themselves,  and  looked 
on  with  indifference,  leaving  the  doomed  city  to  its 
fate.  The  only  hope  of  the  Delhi-ites  lay  in  *  a  train  of 
war-relephants  and  a  rocket  brigade.'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  inhabitants,  not  daring  to  face  the 
enemy,  chose  to  keep  themselves  inside  the  walls,  and 
fast  bolted  up  the  fifty-two  gates  of  the  imi^erial  city. 
Far  otherwise  was  the  case  with  the  besiegers.  They 
were  all  obedience  and  enthusiasm,  while  all  was  dis- 
union and  dismay  among  the  besieged.  They  pressed 
and  pushed  on  with  the  vigour  of  a  wolf  to  break 
into  the  fold.  Xo  alternative  was  at  last  left  to  the 
faint-hearted  garrison,  but  to  move  out  to  the  field,  and 
decide  the  contest  by  a  battle.  The  Patan  king  osten- 
sibly headed  the  troops  collected  under  his  standard. 
The  proud  Tartar  invader  got  up  on  a  hill,  and  there 
stationed  himself  as  a  spectator  of  the  battle  that  was 
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to  lay  the  rich  capital  of  India  at  his  feet  It  is  one  of 
the  low  ridges  that  break  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  into 
uneven  ground.  Nobody  now  exactly  remembers  the 
particular  hill,  but  it  is  attempted  to  be  pointed  out^  to 
the  right,  a  few  miles  down  the  road  leading  from  the 
Delhi  Gate.*  The  battle  waged  hot  for  an  hour  or  two. 
But,  at  length,  the  enervated  Indians  were  borne  down 
by  the  physical  superiority  of  the  iron-nerved  Tartars 
of  the  north.  They  drove  back  the  elephants  that  had 
been  led  to  charge  upon  them ;  and  many  of  the  ani- 
mals, deprived  of  their  guides,  wildly  ran  over  the  field, 
and  trampled  alike  upon  friends  and  foes  in  their  mad- 
dened fur}'.  No  sooner  had  the  ranks  of  the  Indian 
army  begun  to  lose  ground  than  its  king  took  to  flight, 
and  escaped  to  Guzerat.  Thenceforth  all  resistance  was 
given  up,  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The  town 
surrendered  under  a  solemn  promise  of  protection,  and 
Timoor  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Delhi.  He  made 
the  K/iiffbcIi  to  be  read  in  his  name  in  the  great  mosque 
at  Ferozabad,  in  the  Kootub  Musjeed,  as  well  as  in  the 
Kala  Mu«ijeGd,  and  having  his  title  thus  acknowledged 
in  all  the  mosques,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  through- 
out the  realm. 

The  Delhi-itcs  had  made  their  submission,  providing 
that  their  lives  and  properties  were  to  be  spared  by  the 
payment  of  an  adequate  ransom.  In  levj^g  this  ran- 
som, however,  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  and 

•  *  Further  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  hill  on  which  Timoor  is  said  to 
have  stood  and  witnessed  the  battle  in  1398.' — Calcutta  Iferieit, 
No.  XLI. 
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conquerors,  winch  led  to  blows.  From  one  act  of 
mutual  Tiolence  to  another,  the  fierce,  irritated  Tartars 
gare  themselves  up  to  the  usual  riot  and  plimder  of  a 
barbarous  soldiery.  They  were  men  who  did  not  know 
mercy  even  by  name,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  all  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the  city.  No 
distinction  was  made  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos 
— ^the  faithful  and  the  infidel  were  alike  murdered.  No 
respect  was  shown  to  women — they  were  first  violated, 
and  then  driven  out  in  chains.  The  flames  went  up  at 
once  from  many  places,  and  *  irradiated  streets  stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 
From  Ferozabad,  the  troops  went  to  massacre  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  city,  which  had  become  crowded 
with  fugitives.  The  last  remnant  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  mosque,  where  two  of  Timoor's  most  distinguished 
generals  rushed  in  upon  them  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  soldiers,  and  '  sent  to  the  abyss  of  hell  the 
soids  of  the  infidels.'  Their  appetite  grew  with  what  it 
fed  on,  and  still  longed  for  blood  when  there  was  not  a 
victim  left  to  bleed.  Out  of  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  more  than  one  third  had  been 
put  to  the  sword.  There  was  another  third  that  was 
dragged  into  slavery.  Buildings  on  which  immense 
sums  had  been  expended  became  wrecks  in  a  few  hours. 
The  mass  of  movable  wealth  collected  in  the  various 
shops  and  warehouses  was  ransacked  and  spoliated. 
The  lovely  Ferozabad  presented  a  vast  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  pillage.  The  I'oautiful  Kotila  was  turned  into 
a  heap  of  ruins.     Rai  Pithora,  Toglukabad,  and  Jehan 
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Pannah  became  perfect  pictures  of  desolation.  Through 
five  whole  days  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  on 
with  unabated  fierceness.  No  doubt  it  originated  in  the 
cold-blooded  and  'calculating  policy  of  Timoor,  who 
remained  a  tranquil  spectator,  when  he  could  have 
easily  carried  out  his  promises  of  protection  by  a  single 
word  of  his  potent  command.  It  is  said  that,  while 
murdering,  capturing,  and  carrying  into  captivity  were 
going  on  around  him,  the  savage  and  imperious  monarch 
had  been  comfortably  engaged  in  celebrating  a  feast  in 
honour  of  his  victory.  Killing,  in  his  opinion,  was  no 
crime,  but  *  a  pious  duty  of  assisting  God  to  fill  hell 
chock-full  of  men  and  genii.'  The  groans  of  thousands, 
therefore,  disturbed  not  his  carousals,  or  the  equanimity 
of  his  temper.  Having  glutted  himself  with  plunder, 
and  killing  as  much  as  he  could  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
gave  the  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  the  march  back 
to  his  capital.  To  call  down  the  blessings  of  heaven, 
he  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  the  piety  of  a  Maho- 
medan,  by  ofiering  up  prayers  at  the  great  mosque  of 
Ferozabad  previous  to  his  departure.  He  'merely 
made  a  predatory  inroad  into  India,  to  kill  a  few  mil- 
lions of  unbelievers,  plunder  the  country  of  all  the  mov- 
able valuables  he  and  his  soldiers  could  collect,  and 
take  back  into  slavery  all  the  best  artificers  of  all  kinds 
that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  He  left  no  one 
to  rej)resent  him  in  India ;  he  claimed  no  sovereignty, 
and  founded  no  dynasty  there.'  He  left  no  traces  of 
his  visit  but  in  devastation  and  blood,  save  and  except 
in  the  origin  of  a  language,  which  is  said  to  have  first 
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developed  itself  in  the  few  days  that  his  hordes  had  to 
carry  on  their  intercourse  in  the  bazars  of  Delhi — ^the 
language  that  is  now^  familiar  under  the  name  of  Oor^ 
dooy  of  which  the  etymon  is  traced  by  Tod  to  the  word 
horde. 

From  the  date  of  Timoor's  invasion  may  be  dated 
the  break-down  of  the  Patan  power  in  India.  It  dis- 
membered their  empire,  and  split  the  great  body-politic 
of  their  nation  into  independent  sections.  The  seat  of 
their  government  was  left  drenched  in  blood  and  re- 
duced to  ashes.  To  the  present  day  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  tokens  of  that  ruthless  desolation.  The  city, 
which  had  swarmed  with  nobles,  and  merchants,  and 
thousand  of  himian  beings,  became  a  solitude  like  an 
empty  bee-hive,  from  which  the  bees  have  been  dis- 
persed. Of  those  who  fell  in  the  massacre,  the  bones 
lay  whitening  for  many  a  day  in  the  streets.  Those 
carried  into  slaverj',  formed  a  number  so  large  as  to 
overstock  the  slave  market  at  Samarcand,  and  sell  at  two 
rupees  the  head— among  whom  were  many  of  the  wives 
and  children  of  a  proud  aristocracy.*  Thus  swept 
away,  there  remained  almost  no  inhabitants  in  Delhi. 
From  a  metropolis,  it  declined  into  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  Juanpore  and  Lucknowty  rose  to  l)ecome 
its  rivals.  For  two  months  after  Timoor's  departure  it 
remained  without  a  government.  The  wretched  ruler 
who  had  fled  from  its  walls,  returned  to  live  only  as  a 

♦  This  was  the  rate  fetched  by  Mahmood's  Hindoo  prisoners. 
Timoor's  prisoners  must  have  sold  still  cheaper,  we  think,  when  *  his 
soldiers  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  and  soldiers'  boys  had  twenty 
slaves  to  their  own  share.* 
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pensioner.  Forty  years  later  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Delhi  had  collapsed  so  much,  as  to  be  acknowledged 
'  in  one  place  to  within  a  mile  of  the  city  walls,  and 
nowhere  beyond  twelve/ 

No  recovery  was  made  till  the  reign  of  Beloli  Lodi 
who  restored  Delhi  to  much  of  its  ancient  position  and 
dignity.  The  tomb  of  that  Sultan  Ues  behind  the 
shrine  of  Rooshun  Chirag.  Perhaps  he  was  the  famous 
Dervish  who  had  offered  to  sell  the  empire  of  Delhi  for 
two  thousand  rupees,  and  receiving  sixteen  hundred 
from  Beloli,  had  blessed  him  as  the  would-be  king  of 
Delhi.  The  tomb  of  Secunder  Lodi  lies  among  the 
group  that  faces  the  gateway  of  the  Su/ter  Jang.  It  is 
the  larger  one  of  the  two  octagonal  tombs  forming  the 
northern  group,  and  connected  togetlier  by  a  bridge  of 
eleven  arches.  He  resided  in  Agra,  but  reposes  in  the 
family  burial-ground  at  Delhi. 

The  next  notable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Delhi  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Hoomayoon,  who  repaired  the 
old  fort  of  Indrapat,  or  Purauah  Killah,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  Decn-pannah,  or  the  asylum  of  religion. 
Shere  Shah  having  made  further  additions,  had  the 
name  changed  again  to  Shercgurh. 

Delhi- ShcvC' Shah,  or  the  city  founded  by  the  em- 
peror of  that  name,  extended  from  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Hoomayoon's  tomb  to  Firoz  Shah's  Kotila.  In  the 
words  of  William  Finch,  *  the  city  is  two  hoss  from  gate 
to  gate,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  been  strong, 
but  is  now  ruinous.'  The  *  whole  circuit  of  the  city  walls 
was  close  upon  nine  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
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modem  Shahjehanabad.'  Nothing  exists  now  of  this 
Delhi-Shere-Shah  excepting  '  a  fine  massive  gateway, 
which  formed  the  Kahuli  Durwaza  of  that  city — ^the 
same  that  is  now  called  the  Lai  Durwaza,  or  'Red 
Gate.' 

Not  60  is  Selimgurh,  the  frowning  castle  that  first  of 
all  greets  the  traveller  as  he  makes  his  entiy  into  Delhi, 
passing  under  its  walls.  That  antique  fort  wears  not  a 
less  gloomy  aspect  from  the  heavy  massive  style  of  its 
architecture  than  from  the  dark  associations  with  which 
its  name  is  connected.  Though  of  a  small  size — being 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit — the 
lofty  towers  and  massive  walls  towering  abruptly  above 
the  river,  produce  a  peculiar  eflfect  upon  the  view.  The 
Jumna  flows  round,  washing  it  on  all  sides,  and  detach- 
ing it  from  the  mainland.  This  insular  position,  just 
at  the  north  end  of  Shah  Jehan's  Palace,  gives  to  the 
fort  the  appearance  of  an  advanced  picquet  to  guard  the 
town  from  the  approach  of  a  daring  invader.  The  name 
of  Selimgurh  was  derived  from  its  builder,  Selim  Shah, 
the  son  of  Shere  Shah.  To  efface  the  memory  of  this 
hateful  Patau  name,  Hoomayoon  ordered  it  to  be  called 
Nurgurh.  But  nobody  cared  to  make  use  of  this  name 
except  in  the  royal  presence.  The  long  arched  stone 
bridge  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  was 
built  by  Jeliangeer.  On  the  erection  of  Shah  Jehan's 
larger  and  stronger  fort,  Selimgurh  was  used  as  a  state 
prison.  Hither  had  been  carried  Moorad,  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  imprisoned 
till  sent  off  to  Gwalior.     Hither,  after  fifteen  vears,  had 
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been  brought'  back  Seper  Sheko,  the  jonngest  son  of 
Dara,  to  unite  his  hands  with  a  daughter  of  Aurungzebey 
and  live  upon  a  pension  of  six  thousand  rupees.  Ma- 
homed Sultan,  the  eldest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  had  also 
been  brought  back  from  Gwalior  to  be  married  here  to 
the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Moorad — ^his  intellect 
impaired  by  the  slow  operation  of  the  pou9t  for  fifteen 
years.  Many  a  royal  eaglet  of  soaring  ambition  rusted 
and  pined  here,  and  had  their  ardour  cooled  within  the 
four  walls  of  this  dungeon — and  were  a  novel  to  be  com- 
posed,  the  secrets  of  Sclimgurh  would  disclose  incidents 
of  the  most  moving  interest.  The  great  leveller— Rail, 
has  made  its  way  breaking  through  the  walls  of  the  an- 
cient Patan  fort,  and  thrown  open  the  interior  that  was 
long  the  scene  of  a  cruel  prison-life. 

The  curtain  falls  here  to  prepare  for  new  scenes  and 
new  actors.  One  by  one — the  Fandoo,  the  Tomara, 
the  Chohan,  and  the  Patan — have  come  on  and  played 
out  their  parts.  The  last  must  now  make  his  exit  off  • 
the  stage,  singing  his  epilogue,  and  salaaming  to  the 
reader.  In  the  interim  that  the  Mogul  takes  to  make 
his  appearance,  let  him  be  content  to  refresh  himself 
with  a  little  d^euncr  from  Abul  Fazil — cold,  but  never- 
theless good  for  digestion,  and  of  master-hand  cookery. 
*  Sultan  Kootub-ud-deen,  and  Sultan  Shums-ud-deen, 
both  resided  in  the  fort  built  by  Rajah  Pirthi-raj.  Sul- 
tan Balin  erected  another  fort  containing  many  magni- 
ficent buildings :  and  he  made  it  a  law  that  any  crimi- 
nal who  took  refuge  in  it,  should  escape  pimishment* 
*  This  was  the  Killah  Marziiffhnn,  spoken  of  by  Ebn  Batata  under 
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£ai-cobad  built  another  city,  called  Giinglookhery, 
which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Amir 
Khoosru,  in  a  poem  entitled  Kcrain  Assadain,  celebrates 
this  city.  Sultan  Alla-ud-deen  founded  a  new  city  and 
fort,  which  is  called  Siri.  Toglukabad  was  founded  by 
Sultan  Togluk.  His  son,  Sultan  Mahomed,  built  an- 
other city,  with  a  new  palace,  in  which  is  a  very  high 
building.  In  this  palace  are  a  thousand  mai'ble  pillars. 
Sullan  Firoz  also  founded  a  large  city,  and  named  it  Fi- 
rozabad.  He  dug  a  canal  from  the  Jumna  to  this  city, 
near  to  which  the  water  passes.  At  the  distance  of  three 
koss  from  Firozabad,  he  built  another  palace,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  oiJehanama  (the  director  of  the  world). 
The  late  emperor  (Hoomayoon)  built  the  fort  of  Indra- 
pat,  and  called  it  Deen-pannah,  or  the  asylum  of  religion. 
Shere  Shah  destroyed  the  city  of  Delhi  founded  by  AUa- 
ud-deen,  and  built  another  ;  but  now  this  new  Delhi  is 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  Here  are  many  sepulchres 
of  princes  and  religious  persons.  On  the  mountain  of 
Islamabad  is  a  deep  spring  of  hot  water ;  it  is  called 
JParh/iass,  and  is  a  great  place  of  Hindoo  worship. 
Pussoo,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Rekheyser,  made  a  very 
deep  excavation  in  this  mountain  of  three  beegahs  in 
extent,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  : 
it  remains  to  this  day  in  its  original  state,  and  is  a  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  city.  The  climate  is  temperate. 
Here  grow  most  of  the  fruits  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and 

the  name  of  Dar-vhaman^  or  *  Hou?e  of  Refuge/  Tliis  asylum  was 
existing  in  his  time,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  torah  of  Balin.  Its  j[(te  was 
at  the  present  village  of  Ghiaj*i)ore,  near  Kizam-ud-deen's  tomh. 
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Hindoostan ;  and  there  are  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
Here  are  many  grand  buildings  of  stone  and  brick ;  and 
here  are  to  be  procured  the  productions  of  every  part  of 
the  globe.' 

To  introduce  now  the  Mogul.  He  came,  thrashed, 
and  prostrated  the  Patan,  just  as  the  Patau  had  done 
the  Hindoo.  Though  followers  of  one  common  religion, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  Mahomedan 
breeds.  The  mountaineers,  who  came  from  Ghor,  were 
illiterate  and  rude,  who  had  the  scimitar  in  one  hand 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  Nothing  distinguished 
them  so  much  as  a  merciless  ferocity,  and  a  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Hindoo  name.  The  historj'  of  their  race 
is  the  history  of  cruel  massacres  followed  by  cruel  con- 
tributions ;  of  provinces  devastated ;  of  cities  razed  to 
the  ground ;  of  temples  demolished ;  of  fine  works  of 
art  and  curious  remains  of  antiquity  barbarously  de- 
stroyed; of  conquerors  treading  down  under  the  feet 
the  conquered ;  of  females  driven  to  the  zenana  by  vio- 
lence u2)on  their  honour — in  short,  of  phmder,  intoler- 
ance, cant,  and  an  obliteration  of  all  the  landmarks  of  a 
great  and  iuteresting  nation.  The  policy  of  their  go- 
vernment was  the  policy  of  the  sword.  They  brought 
no  laws  or  literature,  no  arts  or  refinement,  with  them. 
The  ilogiil,  however,  was  made  of  much  superior  mate- 
rials. He  was  ci^nlized  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other 
nation  then  known  in  the  East.  The  Patan  had  every- 
thing to  admire  and  imitate  in  India.  The  Mogul  had 
everj'thing  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  and  condemn.  Mah- 
mocd  was  in  raptures  with  all  that  he  saw  of  Hindoo 
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grandeur  and  opulence.  Baber  describes  Hindoostan 
as  *  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it. 
The  people  are  not  handsome.  They  have  no  idea  of 
the  charms  of  friendly  society,  of  frankly  mixing  toge- 
ther, or  of  familiar  intercourse.  They  have  no  genius, 
no  comprehension  of  mind,  no  politeness  of  manners,  no 
kindness,  no  feUow-feeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical 
invention  in  planning  or  executing  their  handicraft 
works,  no  skill  or  knowledge  in  design  or  architecture ; 
they  have  no  good  horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  grapes  or 
musk-melons,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no 
good  food  or  bread  in  the  bazars,  no  baths  or  colleges, 
no  candles,  no  torches,  not  even  a  candlestick.'  The 
Mogul  was  not  a  gloomy,  intolerant  fanatic  like  the 
Patau,  but  good-natured  and  conciliator5%  who  made  it 
his  policy  to  amalgamate  the  foreigner  with  the  natives 
of  the  soil.  Under  the  Mogul,  arts,  mcuiners,  costumes, 
and  tastes,  all  took  a  new  character.  He  attempted  to 
win  the  hearts  of  his  Hindoo  subjects  by  espousing 
many  a  Hindoo  princess.  He  introduced  the  long  flow- 
ing gown.  He  encouraged  the  invention  of  the  uttar  of 
roses.  He  had  news-writei-s  in  his  court.  He  first  pro- 
hibited Sutteeism.  He  first  ruled  for  the  re-marriage  of 
Hindoo  widows.  He  first  patronized  the  cultivation  of 
Hindoo  literature.  The  polite  luxury  of  the  Mogul 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  coarse  magnificence  of  the 
Patan.  Taking  architecture  into  consideration,  for  in- 
stance, how  the  light  and  graceful  dome  of  the  Mogul 
beats  the  low  cupola  of  the  Patan.  It  was  well  that 
Timoor  invaded  India,  and  struck  a  death-blow  to  the 
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power  of  a  nairow-minded,  selfish,  and  cruel  tyrant. 
The  physical  calamities  of  his  inyasion  may  be  deplored, 
but  it  payed  the  way  for  his  descendants  to  rule  India 
with  greater  justice  and  beneyolence  in  comparison. 

Hoomayoon^B  tomb, — ^No  tourist  hesitates  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  our  remarks,  who  yisits  the  Hooma- 
yoon,  of  which  the  immense  white  marble  dome  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  for  miles  around.  Though  the  earli- 
est specimen  of  Mogul  architecture,  it  fails  not  to  throw 
into  the  shade  all  that  the  Patau  has  built,  excepting 
the  Kootub.  The  immense  dome  is  an  immense  stride 
to  improvement  since  the  days  of  Timoor.  The  enclosed 
area  in  which  the  building  lies  forms  a  square  of  300 
yards,  laid  out  in  beautiful  shrubberies  and  fragrant 
flower-beds.  The  marigold  was  in  season,  and  displayed 
an  exuberance  of  floral  beauty  alongside  the  walks.  In 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  stands  the  mausoleum, 
rising  from  two  noble  terraces,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  about  twenty  feet  high,  supported  by  arched  cloisters 
all  round  the  platform.  The  *  exterior  form  of  the  main 
body  of  the  tomb  is  a  square  with  the  corners  cut  ofi*,  or 
an  octagon  with  four  long  and  four  short  faces,  and  each 
of  the  short  faces  forms  one  side  of  the  four  octagonal 
comer  towers.  The  dome  is  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  the  rest  of  the  building  being  of  red  sandstone 
with  inlaid  ornaments  of  white  marble.  In  this  tomb 
we  first  see  towers  attached  to  the  four  angles  of  the 
main  building.  It  is  true  that  these  towers  are  yery 
stout  and  massive,  but  they  form  an  important  innova- 
tion in  the  Mahomedan  architecture  of  North  India, 
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Trbicli  was  gradually  improved  and  developed,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  graceful  Minars  of  the  Taj  Mahal.'* 
One  more  innovation,  also  marked  for  the  first  time  in 
this  tomb,  is  'the  nan*ow-necked  dome,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  Mogul  buildings.' 

Though  Hoomayoon's  tomb  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  Delhi,  the  building  is  chiefly  striking 
from  the  massiveness  of  its  structure  and  the  vastness 
of  its  size.  The  lightness  of  style  aimed  at  has  been  a 
total  failure — rather  a  clogging  heaviness  mars  the  ef- 
fect of  its  beauty.  It  has  none  of  the  airy  grace  which 
narks  the  Taj.  The  narrow-necked  dome  is  to  be  de- 
precated, as  having  set  an  example  of  bad  taste.  The 
£lagree  workmanship  of  the  lattice  screens,  covering 
the  windows  and  doorways,  has  little  elegance.  The 
'  ornamental  accessories  on  the  outside  of  the  tomb  are 
poor  in  effect,  there  not  being  enough  to  carry  off  the 
size  of  the  dome.*  But  as  the  original  model  on  which 
all  future  Mogul  buildings  have  been  improved  and 
perfected,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  eminently 
successful.  The  mausoleum  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  in  sixteen  years,  from  1554  to 
1570.  It  is  the  monument  of  affectionate  pietj'  erected 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband  by  Hamida  Banu  Begum. 
'  During  his  residence  beyond  the  Indus,  Hoomayoon 
had  been  stiuck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  whom 
Le  fcaw  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him,  in  the  women's 

*  In  mentioninp  Nrintically  the  intervening:  links,  it  did  not  strike 
Geneml  Cunningham  that  the  tomh  of  Etmad-ud-Dowla  has  been 
inr.de  lo  jirecede  the  gateway  of  Akbere  tomb. 
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apartment,  by  his  step-mother,  the  mother  of  Prince 
Hindal.  He  found  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Seiad,  a 
native  of  Jam,  in  Khorassan,  and  formerly  preceptor  to 
that  prince ;  that  her  name  was  Hamida,  and  that  she 
was  not  yet  betrothed ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion made  on  him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  angry  remon- 
strances of  his  brother,  he  ahnost  immediately  married 
her/  The  love  that  is  kindled  at  first  sight,  is  the 
purest  and  tenderest  of  all  known  imder  that  name — 

'  Time  tempers  it,  but  not  remoTe^ 
More  hallow'd  when  it«  hope  is  fled  * — 

and  the  tomb  which  the  Begum  built  to  console  herself 
imder  bereavement  is  but  the  realization  of  her  '  last 
long  sigh '  in  a  substantive  form. 

The  unfortunate  Hoomayoon,  whose  life  had  been 
saved  by  the  substitution  of  that  of  his  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstitious  fatalists  of  the  East — ^whose 
abbreviated  name  of  Hoomo  is  still  used  by  Bengalee 
mothers  to  awe  their  children  into  sleep — who  had  been 
forced  to  put  on  the  Shia  cap  while  an  exiled  guest 
at  the  court  of  Persia — and  who,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes  and  disappointments,  had  but  just  gained 
the  crown  of  his  tantalized  hopes,  when  death  snatched 
it  from  his  hands  for  ever — lies  under  a  small  raised 
slab,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  room,  forming  the 
interior  of  the  tomb.     His  father,  who  could  not  get 
over  the  prejudice  of  even  Ijnng  in  India,  sleeps  far 
away  in  Cabul.     His  were  the  flesh  and  bones  of  n 
prince  of  the  house  of  Timoor,  that  first  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  India. 
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In  a  comer  room,  towards  the  left,  lies  his  wife, 
Hamida  Banu  Begum,  who  spent  the  years  of  her  long 
widowhood  in  those  pious  acts  and  charities,  which 
earned  to  her  the  surname  of  Hndjee  Begum,  by  which 
she  is  popularly  remembered.  Her  amiable  maternal 
qualities  must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  Akber,  to  act  as  the  humane  sove- 
reign. She  had  been  as  much  tenderly  loved  by  her 
husband  as  she  had  been  the  object  of  an  affectionate 
regard  to  her  son,  who  had  set  out  to  try  the  effect  of 
an  interview  with  his  wayward  son  Selim,  but  left  it  off 
on  hearing  of  the  alarming  illness  of  his  mother,  and 
hastened  to  be  present  with  his  dutiful  attentions  in  her 
last  moments. 

Many  other  sepulchres  of  males  and  females,  of 
Princes  and  Begums,  of  Shazadahs  and  Shazadees,  lie 
in  all  the  rooms,  and  on  the  platform  outride — as  if  this 
mausoleimi  were  a  gathering-place  for  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  to  rest  at  last  roimd  the  great 
patriarch  of  their  house.  In  strolling  from  one  to  an- 
other, we  were  brought  to  the  sepulchre  of  Dara — the 
budh'huhht  Dara,  who  was  bom  to,  but  not  destined  to 
wear,  a  crown.  That  noble  and  accomplished  prince, 
who* never  rode  thix)ugh  the  Chandney  Chowk  but  upon 
the  finest  steed  from  Persia,  or  upon  the  lordliest  ele- 
phant from  Pegu,  who  held  soirees  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  divines  in  his  palace  ever}'  night,  and  who 
was  the  acknowledged  heir-apparent  to  the  state,  had, 
on  becoming  a  prisoner,  to  make  his  last  appearance  at 
Delhi  under  the  most  ignominious  circumstances.     He 
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had  been  mounted,  along  with  his  son  Seper  Sheko, 
upon  an  elephant  old,  dirty,  and  the  sorriest  of  its 
kind,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  It  had  scarcely  any 
housings,  and  bore  upon  its  back  the  mockery  of  a 
kotedah.  Bara  sat  within  it  loaded  with  chains — his 
body  scarcely  protected  by  a  dress  of  coarse  linen, 
his  handsome  face  sunburnt  and  shriyelled,  his  hairs 
turned  few  and  gray,  and  the  rotundity  of  his  person 
wasted  to  a  fleshless  anatomy.  The  driyer  ahead,  had 
on  him  better  clothings,  and  looked  a  genteeler  person. 
.  Thus  clad  as  '  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches,*  he  was 
conducted  up  the  Chandney  Chowk,  and  other  populous 
streets  of  the  city,  to  exhibit  the  irrecoyerableness  of 
his  fall.  He  was  then  quietly  led  off  with  his  son  to  a 
prison  in  Chizerabad,  in  old  Delhi.  There — a  ruin 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  quondam  capital — was  he  locked 
up  in  the  vaults  of  a  castle  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old.  He  had  but  finished  writing  down  the  next 
day's  lessons  for  his  son,  and,  taking  some  lentils — the 
only  food  he  would  touch  for  fear  of  poison,  had  gone 
to  bed.  His  boy  was  fast  asleep  upon  a  carpet  beside 
him.  The  noise  of  men  under  arms  approaching  his 
chamber  then  startled  him.  He  at  once  guessed  the 
meaning  of  their  visit,  and,  seizing  a  knife  that  lay  by, 
stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Seper  Sheko  also 
awoke.  That  no  sjTnpathy  might  be  awakened  in  the 
assassins,  the  wily  Aiirungzebe  had  taken  care  to  in- 
trust the  commission  to  a  mortal  enemy  of  Dara,  along 
with  two  others  of  notorious  ruffianism.  These  made 
their  eiitrauce  by  brealdng  open  the  doors.     They  first 
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seized  the  boy,  and  removed  him  to  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. Dara  was  next  attacked,  but  he  defended  him- 
self manfully,  imtil  overpowered  by  numbers.  He  had 
been  thrown  down,  when  his  throat  was  cut  by  the 
enemy  who  bore  him  an  old  grudge.  The  head  was 
carried  to  Aurungzebe,  who  had  it  placed  on  a  dish,  and 
washed  clean,  and  the  blood  done  away,  to  see  that  it 
was  no  other  but  Dara's.  He  little  fell  short  in  this  to 
the  Scandinavians  of  old,  who  drank  out  of  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies.  Shedding  a  few  crocodile  tears,  and 
drawing  a  moral  lesson  of  *  Oh,  unfortunate  man,'  he 
ordered  the  head  to  be  taken  away,  and  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Hoomayoon.  Such  was  the  man  by  whose 
grave  we  stood,  and  over  whose  fate  we  mourned.  It 
seems  that  the  head  ordered  to  be  buried  had  never 
foimd  its  way  to  the  grave.  The  sarcophagus  of  Dara 
is  of  such  a  small  size,  as  to  look  like  one  over  a  child, 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  only  the  headless 
trunk  has  been  interred. 

Imperial  trifler  that  he  was,  Jehander  Shah,  lying 
near  Dara,  excites  no  sjTnpathy  for  his  fate.  He  loved 
the  jollity  of  debauch,  and  exposed  himself  about  the 
city  in  company  with  his  favourite  mistress,  Lall  Koor, 
a  public  dancing-girl.  The  nobles  were  oflfended,  and 
the  people  were  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  vices  in  their 
sovereign,  which  reflected  degradation  on  the  meanest 
of  themselves.  Misconduct  in  a  civilized  government 
ends  in  a  recall,  or  at  most,  an  impeachment :  in  a  des- 
potic government,  it  is  rid  by  deposal  and  death.  Be- 
fore a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  Jehander  Shah  was 
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hurled  from  the  throne  to  the  grave,  and  his  dead  body 
was  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.  The  death  of  cats 
and  dogs  that  despots  die,  squares  the  account  of  their 
wronj^  and  cruelties. 

Fcrohsere  and  Jehander  Shah,  lying  near  to  each 
other,  show  that  intimate  relationship  of  cousins  under 
the  arms  of  death,  which  they  could  not  do  in  life.  To 
Feroksere,  the  English  East  India  Company  had  sent 
an  embassy  in  1715.  In  that  embassy  had  been  a 
medical  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  He  cured 
the  Emperor  of  an  indisposition  that  had  been  a  trouble- 
some hindrance  to  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  and 
so  mightily  pleased  him  as  to  get  the  first  firman  of  fi«e 
trade  for  his  nation.  The  marriage  took  place  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Maharajah  Ajeet  Sing  of  Jodpore.  It 
was  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
surpassed  all  that  hitherto  had  been  seen  in  Hindoostan 
— *  and  the  Rahtore  Rajah,  from  his  independent  terri- 
tory, saw  his  importance  acknowledged  at  the  capital, 
whence  he  had  in  his  infancy  been  conveyed  with  so 
much  difficulty  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Aurung- 
zebe.'  Feroksere  had  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Seiad  brothers — the  King-mahers  of  India.  He 
was  at  last  dragged  forth  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  seraglio,  placed  in  confinement,  and  then  put  to 
death. 

li'^flbli'if-Dir/nf  and  Rufeh-u-DoKlahy  the  two  bro- 
thers, lie  side  by  side.  They  were  like  two  sickly  plants 
nursed  in  the  recesses  of  the  seraglio,  who  were  killed 
by  exposure  to  the  rough  breeze  that  blows  about  the 
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throne.  Consumption,  and  not  the  sword,  sent  them  to 
an  early  grave. 

There  is  also  Alumgeor  II.,  the  father  of  the 
prince  who  grants  the  Dewanny  to  the  English.  He 
had  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  an  ancestor,  with- 
out possessing  any  of  his  qualities.  Alumgeer  11. 
died  of  assassination  hv  the  orders  of  his  vizier,  Ghazi* 
ud-deen  TTmad-ul-Mulk.  The  commission  had  been 
given  to  a  trusty  Cashmerian,  who  stabbed  the  Emperor 
with  poniards,  and  threw  the  body  out  upon  the  strand 
of  the  Jumna.  There  it  was  stripped  by  the  people, 
and  remained  exposed  for  eighteen  hours. 

Once  more  we  went  into  the  interior  of  the  mauso- 
leum, and  were  shown  the  crypt,  where  the  last  Emperor 
Bahador  Shah  had  fled  as  to  a  hiding-place,  to  avoid 
falling  an  immediate  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  heated,  and 
elated,  and  vengeance-breathing  enemy.  He  was  then 
past  his  eightieth  year — it  matters  little  whether  of 
solar  or  lunar  months.  His  physical  condition  may 
well  be  imagined  when  we  know  that  he  had  become 
decrepit,  and  weak,  and  quivering,  with  *  feeble  hanging 
nether  lip ' — ^his  beard  all  turned  white,  his  eyes  grown 
dim  and  filmy,  his  gums  toothless,  and  his  cheeks  sunk 
behind  the  jaw-bone — ^he  who  could  hardly  walk  erect 
upon  his  legs,  and  seldom  or  never  went  out  of  the  walls 
of  his  palace.  But  age  and  infirmities  had  not  quenched 
his  thirst  for  power,  or  sobered  his  views  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  futileness  of  human  greatness ;  and  when  a 
change  came  over  the  frpirit  of  his  dream,  and  there  glowed 
a  bright  kingdom  in  his  vision,  he  identified  himself  with 
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the  cause  of  the  rebellious  Sepoys.  The  bubble  of  his 
hopes  burst  on  the  fall  and  capture  of  Delhi.  Conscious 
of  his  implications — at  least  of  his  answerableness  for 
his  shortcomings,  he  could  well  anticipate  the  £Eite  that 
awaited  him.  Under  the  instinct  of  fear,  he  sought  to 
be  out  of  harm's  way.  But  in  the  wide  realm  there  wes 
not  a  spot  where  he  could  securely  hide  his  head.  To 
flee  away  across  the  sea  or  mountain  was  a  physical  ex- 
ertion which  required  strength  of  nerves  that  he  no 
more  possessed.  In  departing,  therefore,  from  the  hall 
of  his  fathers,  he  repaired  to  the  cemetery  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  shortly  gathered  to  them.  There,  in  the 
sombre  gloom  that  fills  the  tomb,. and  in  a  low  crypt, 
did  he  spi'ead  a  carpet,  and  sat  cowering  in  fear — ^his 
life  hanging  by  a  brittle  thread,  and  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered  rising  before  him  like  Banquo's  issue,  to  sear 
his  eyeballs  with  the  sight  of  their  '  gold-boimd  brows.' 
In  Tain  did  he  invoke  and  implore  the  shade  of  the 
patriarch  that  slept  before  him  to  arise  and  shield  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  enemy  was  upon  his  track  ;  he 
was  discovered,  and  dragged  out  from  his  hiding-place,  to 
stand  to  the  charges  of  his  crimes,  and  expiate  them  on 
a  foreign  shore. 

The  Shazadahs,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  lion- 
mettled  in  the  beginning,  and  whose  bombasto-furioso 
spirit  evaporated  in  the  end,  had  sneaked  into  a  room 
on  the  top  of  the  lofty  gateway,  and  there  fast  shut 
themselves  within  stone  walls,  to  prevent  every  oozing 
out  of  their  whereabouts.  To  give  the  account  of  their 
seizure  in  Hodson's  own  words : — *  I  laid  my  plans  so  as 
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to  cut  off  access  to  the  tomb  or  escape  from  it,  and  then 
sent  in  one  of  the  inferior  scions  of  the  royal  family 
(ptirchased  for  the  purpose  by  the  present  of  his  life) 
and  my  one-eyed  Moulvie  Eajub  Ali,  to  say  that  I  had 
come  to  seize  the  Shazadahs  for  punishment,  and  in- 
tended to  do  so,  dead  or  alive.  After  two  hours  of  wordy 
strife  and  very  anxious  suspense,  they  appeared,  and 
asked  if  their  lives  had  been  promised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  I  answered  most  certainly  not,  and  sent 
them  away  firom  the  tomb  towards  the  city  imder  a 
guard.  I  then  went  with  the  rest  of  the  sowars  to  the 
tomb,  and  found  it  crowded,  I  should  think,  with  some 
6000  or  7000  of  the  servants,  hangers-on,  and  scum  of 
the  palace  and  city,  taking  refuge  in  the  cloisters  which 
lined  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  I  saw  at  once  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  determination  and  a  bold  front, 
so  I  demanded  in  a  voice  of  authority  the  instant  sur- 
render of  their  arms,  &c.  They  immediately  obeyed 
with  an  alacrity  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  for  in  less  than 
two  hours  they  brought  forth  from  innumerable  hiding- 
places  some  500  swords,  and  more  than  that  number  of 
fire-arms,  besides  horses,  bullocks,  and  covered  carts, 
called  rut /is,  used  by  women  and  eunuchs  of  the  palace. 
I  then  arranged  the  arms  and  animals  in  the  centre, 
and  left  an  armed  guard  with  them,  while  I  went  to 
look  after  my  prisoners,  who,  with  their  guard,  had 
moved  on  towards  Delhi.  I  came  up  just  in  time,  as  a 
large  mob  had  collected  and  were  turning  on  the  guard. 
I  rode  in  among  them  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few  words  I 
appealed  to  the  crowd,   sajong  that  these  were  the 
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butchers  who  had  murdered  and  brutally  used  helpless 
women  and  children,  and  that  the  GoTemmenthad  now 
sent  their'^punishment ;  and  seizing  a  carbine  firom  one 
of  mj  men,  I  deliberately  shot  them  one  after  another/ 
The  dead  bodies  were  then  taken  into  Delhi,  and  exposed 
in  a  public  place. 

From  the  top  of  the  mausoleum  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  coimtry  for  many  miles  around.  Towards  the 
north  is  distinctly  visible  the  library  in  the  Puranah 
Killah,  from  which  Eoomayoon  had  the  fall  that  brought 
on  his  death.  On  the  south,  we  saw  the  Burra-Pul^  or 
great  bridge,  a  long  massive  causeway  on  the  high-road 
to  Bullubghur,  built  in  1611 — the  same  that  Finch 
speaks  of,  '  a  short  way  from  Delhi  is  a  stone  bridge  of 
11  arches.'  The  \'illage  of  Arab^ke-serai  lay  spread  out 
towards  the  west.  It  was  built  by  Hajee  Begum  for 
the  residence  and  support  of  a  number  of  Arabs,  and 
has  decayed  now  into  an  unimportant  small  place^  in 
which  are  two  fine  gateways  still  covered  with  encaustic 
tiles.  No  more  are  any  Arabs  seen  here — *  their  de- 
scendants have  long  since  left  the  place,  or  become  so 
amalgamated  with  the  surroimding  population  that  all 
trace  of  them  has  passed  away.' 

Mnhhurrah  Klian  Klianan  is  just  outside  Hoomayoon's 
tomb,  and  close  to  the  Bullubgurh  Gate  of  Arab-ke-serai. 
It  was  built  by  Mirza  Khan,  the  Klian  Klianan,  son  of 
Behram  Elhan,  and  the  second  of  Akber's  generals,  for 
the  tomb  of  his  wife,  but  her  body  does  not  rest  in  the 
edifice.  He  himself,  dj-ing  in  his  seventj'-second  year, 
and  the  twenty-first  of  Jehangeer's  reign,  was  buried  in 
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this  mausoleum.  *  It  was  origmally  principally  com- 
posed of  marble  and  red-stone,  but  in  Asuph-ud-Dowla's 
time  the  marble  was  extracted  and  conveyed  toLucknow, 
and  since  then  the  building  has  fallen  into  a  deplorable 
state  of  decay,  the  tomb  itself  being  all  but  destroyed. 
It  is  built  on  a  68-arched  terrace,  which  is  in  many 
places  in  ruins.  The  mausoleum  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  four  doorways  hollowed  in  the  walls,  and 
bears  but  slight  trace  of  its  former  splendour.  The 
dome  is  bare,  and  is  seemingly  built  of  rubble  and  ma- 
sonry, the  upper  section  forming  a  separate  chamber, 
which  has  a  strong  cement  floor,  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  there  are  so  many  open  windows,  no  birds  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  empty  apartment.' 
The  Khan  Chanan  was  a  great  scholar.  He  has  left  a 
memorial  of  his  literary  labours  in  the  translation  of 
Baber's  Memoii*s  irom  the  Turkish  into  the  Persian. 

Musjeed  Em  Khan  is  a  fine  building,  in  the  midst  of  a 
high- walled  enclosure,  having  at  the  four  comers  four 
light  pavilions,  with  cupolas  of  encaustic  tiles.  The 
place  is  called  Esa  Khan^s  Xotla,  from  the  nobleman  of 
that  name  in  Shore  Shah's  court,  who  built  the  place. 

The  tomb  of  Tagah  Khan,  This  is  over  the  remains 
of  that  foster-father  and  vizier  of  Akber,  who  had  been 
killed  by  Adam  Khan  while  at  prayers,  in  1561.  The 
tomb  is  built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone. 

The  really  most  beautiful  building  of  all  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  one  from  which  may  be  dated  tlie 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  architecture  of  the 
iloguls,  is  the  Choicsut  Kumbha,  or  Sixt}*-four-pillared 
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HalL     In  design  and  structure,  it  has  anticipated  the 
elegance  and  tastefulness  of  Shah  Jehan's  buildings. 
The  style  is  light  and  airy,  and  one  might  trace  in  it 
the  model  of  the  future  Dewanni-EIhas.    Nothing  but 
the  finest  white  marbles  enter  into  the  composition  of 
its  walls,  pillars,  domes,  and  everjrthing.     The  edifice  is 
square  in  shape,  and  forms  a  new  species  of  mausoleum. 
In  it  lies  interred  Aziz  or  Khani  Azim,  the  son  of 
Tagah  Elhan,  and  one  of  the  foster-brothers  as  well  as 
generals  of  Akber.    His  sarcophagus  is  elegantly  carved 
and  highly  polished.      '  This  nobleman  having  been 
long  absent  in  the  government  of  Guzerat,  his  mother 
prevailed  on  Akber  to  invite  him  to  come  to  court. 
Aziz  excused  himself;  and  it  appeared  that  his  real 
objection  was  to  shaving  his   beard   and  performing 
the  prostration.     Akber,  on  this,  wrote  him  a  good- 
humoured  remonstrance ;  but  Aziz  persevering,  he  sent 
him  a  positive  order  to  come  to  the  capital     Aziz,  on 
this,  threw  up  his  government ;  and  after  writing  an 
insolent  and  reproachful  letter  to  Akber,  in  which  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  received  a  book  from  heaven,  or  if 
he  could  work  miracles  like  Mahomet,  that  he  presimied 
to  introduce  a  new  religion,  warned  him  that  he  was  on 
the  way  to  eternal  perdition,  and  concluded   with  a 
prayer  to  God  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  of  salva- 
tion.    After  this  explosion  of  zeal,  he  embarked  for 
Mecca  without  leave  or  notice.     In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, he  found  his  situation  irksome  in  that  country, 
and  returned  to  India,  where  he  made  his  submission, 
and  was  restored  at  once  to  his  former  place  in  the 
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Emperor's  favour  and  confidence.'  Ortliodox  Mussul- 
man  as  he  was,  the  tenets  of  his  creed  had  not  hardened 
the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  the  wealth  and 
influence  that  his  position  commanded  were  often  em- 
ployed  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  accustomed  to  feed  the  needy 
with  food  stuffed  with  a^hruffes^  and  the  memory  of  his 
benevolence  has  passed  into  a  proverb — 

Koliul  Tosh  Azim  KhoMuEJia/Mia, 
J&tka  klMnameh  hattana, 

Ehani  Azim  of  benevolent  mood. 
Who  fed  the  poor  with  coins  in  his  food. 

The  date  of  the  Chowsut  Kumbha  is  a.  d.  1600. 

In  tracing  back  from  Arab-ke-serai  towards  Puranu 
Xillahy  to  the  left  of  the  road,  was  pointed  to  us  the 
Lai  Bungaloic.  *  There  are  two  tombs  of  red  sandstone 
with  domes :  the  larger  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Hoo- 
mayoon  before  his  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  about 
A.  D.  1540,  in  honour  of  some  of  his  wives,  or  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  them ;  and  in  the  smaller  tomb,  Lai 
Eowur,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum  II.,  lies  buried, 
and  after  her  the  buildings  are  termed  Lai  Bungalow.' 

The  Kala  Mahl,  close  to  Purana  KiUah,  and  built  in 
1632,  *is  now  a  complete  ruin,  but  is  a  striking  object 
from  the  great  extent  of  ground  the  buildings  occupy. 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  an  open  court- 
yard, flanked  by  domed  galleries,  which  below  are  com- 
pletely broken  through.  The  gateway  must  have  been 
handsome,  but  it  is  fast  falling  to  pieces.' 

Once  more  a  passing  view  of  the  Purana  Killah — 
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and  once  more  through  the  scenes  of  ancient  Indra- 
prastha.  Old  Jumna  can  best  tell  about  the  site  of  that 
memorable  city.  Her  different  channels  in  different 
ages  have  written  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  enduring 
records,  that  should  be  read  and  compared  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Mahabarata  and  of  tradition. 

Facing  Firoz  Shah's  Lat  is  a  large  and  high-walled 
enclosure  that  is  now  used  as  the  Jail.  It  was  formerly 
a  serai  or  resting-place  for  travellers,  built  by  the 
Princess  Jehanara  of  benevolent  memory. 

November  9fh, — SImh  Jchannabad.  This  is  the  third 
day  from  our  arrival  at  Delhi,  and  all  this  precious  while 
we  have  been  out  and  out  repeatedly  to  see  only  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  speculate  among  tombs — ^boring  the  reader 
with  '  sermons  in  stones,'  and  inflicting  upon  him  inap- 
preciable stuff  about  antiquities,  not  worth  a  sixpence 
in  the  world.  To-day,  we  resolve,  like  a  man  who  re- 
pents the  folly  of  misspending  time,  not  to  have  to  do 
anything  more  with  old  bricks  and  rubbish,  but  to  see 
the  city  that  we  have  come  to  see — to  go  through  its 
most  interesting  curiosities,  to  move  about  among  its 
li%'ing  men,  to  know  how  they  fare  at  tliis  place,  to 
enjoy  some  of  their  famay/tas,  nnd  then  bid  them  a  good- 
bye, and  pack  off.  Thus  resolved  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  little  more  time  tliat  we  have  to  stay  here,  as  well 
as  not  to  ignore  that  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  no 
rubber-lilce  tension,  we  set  out  tliis  morning  to  see  the 
city  that  really  stands  upon  the  map  under  the  name  of 
Delhi — the  Del-hi,  or  Heart  of  his  Territories,  as  termed 
bv  Shah  Jehan.      Xo  more  the  fet illness  of  a  defunct 
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city,  but  eternal  bustle  and  animation  in  its  stead — ^the 
contrast  between  the  two  is  as  strong  as  between  light 
and  darkness.     In  the  one,  you  tread  upon  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Mussulmans'  tombstones,  with 
no  ghost  to  take  umbrage  at  your  nonchalance.     In  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  other,  you  cannot  move  on 
for  two  yards,  but  have  to  keep  an  eternal  look-out, 
and  remember  not  to  commit  yourself  by  furious  driving 
and  manslaughter.      Here,  you  are   in  a  city  where 
streams  of  a  living  population  continually  pour  through 
the  streets,  presenting  endless  patterns  of  male  and 
female  faces,  each  a  subject  for  ethnic  or  physiognomic 
study  —  where  men  buzz,  and  bazar,  and  make  and 
expend  money  —  where  poojahs  and  prayers  resoimd 
from  the  temples — where  the  booming  of  cannon  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  Governor-General  from  the 
Hills — and  where  the  note  of  preparation  is  heard  for 
the  coming  Durbar,  to  come  off  *  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell,'  in  spite  of  his  Aurungzebe-like  contempt  for  show 
and  pomp.     It  is  the  city  that  Bernier  and  Thevenot 
saw  and  described  two  hundred  vears  35:0.      Manv  a 
time   has   Delhi  been   taken  and  retaken,   destroyed, 
rebuilt,  and  destrayed  again.     Twice  had  it  been  de- 
serted for  Avanti  and  Agra.     But,  at  last,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  city  was  built 
that  stunds  yet,  surviving  the  shock  of  many  a  revolu- 
tion, and  tlie  overthrow  of  many  a  dj-nasty.     It  was 
founded  under  the  culminating  days  of   Mogul   rule. 
The  monarch  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  India 
was  the  first  and  richest  upon  earth.     His  exchequer 
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was  filled  with  the  wealth  obtamed  partly  by  preeentg, 
partly  by  purchase,  and  partly  by  plunder.  More  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  subjects  obeyed  his  behests  from 
Candahar  to  the  Chersonese.  The  varied  population 
possessed  skill  and  genius,  developed  by  the  tranquillity 
and  patronage  of  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Added  to 
this,  ingenious  artisans  from  France,  Italy,  and  other 
places  of  Europe,  sought  the  realms  of  the  Mogul  for 
that  remuneration  which  they  could  not  get  in  their 
native  countries.  Workmen  and  labourers  were  not 
less  abundant  than  draught-bidlocks,  horses,  elephants, 
and  camels.  The  ruins  of  Old  Delhi  afforded  the 
gathered  materials  of  several  hundred  years,  and  there 
were  the  quarries  of  Sicri  and  Bhurtpore  to  get  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  freestone  from.  Here,  then, 
was  a  gigantic  government,  endowed  almost  with 
creative  power,  and  it  is  said — '  Let  there  be  a  city,* 
and  there  arose  a  city,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

City-building  then  was  undertaken  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives  to  those  in  our  days — very  seldom  frt>m 
political  or  commercial  reasons,  but  generally  from  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  a  monarch.  Because  Shah  Jhan 
sweated,  and  thii'sted,  and  panted  foi:  breath  under  the 
summer  heats  of  Agra,  and  because,  perhaps,  the  too 
burnt  and  bronzed  the  fair  face  of  Mumtaza,  he  willed 
to  tmnsfer  his  capital  to  Delhi,  and  thousands  of  house- 
owners,  who  had  to  follow  in  his  train,  had  either  to 
leave  their  properties  behind,  or  to  sell  them  for  a  nomi- 
nal price.  Though  three  successive  Governors-General 
shortened  their  lives,  one  Financier  came  and  was  con- 
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signed  to  the  grave,  and  another  broke  his  health  and 
went  home  to  recruit  it,  still  the  removal  of  the  metropolis 
from  Calcutta  has  not  taken  place,  considering  the  im- 
mense interests  jeopardized.  Such  a  removal  would  be 
worse  than  an  earthquake  or  an  inundation.  The 
crores  of  rupees  that  have  been  laid  out  on  Fort-William, 
the  Government  House,  the  Town  Hall,  the  High  Court, 
the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  Post-office,  and  the  innumer- 
able palace-like  buildings  of  our  city,  would  not  then 
retain  any  value  in  the  estimation  of  men.  The  credit 
of  the  municipality  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
Properties  that  are  now  fetching  2000  rupees  per  cottah 
would  then  be  of  little  more  value  than  that  fetched  by 
an  acre  in  the  Sunderbunds,  or  in  Cachar.  The  greatest 
house-owner  who  is  now  esteemed  a  niillionnaire  would 
find  himself  reduced  to  a  provincial  gentleman.  Money 
has  to  be  made  now  by  honest  and  life-long  labours — 
and  not  by  looting,  that  men  can  suffer  to-day,  and  be 
at  ease  to-morrow.  The  health  of  the  Viceroy  cannot 
be  a  reason  in  our  day  for  the  building  of  a  new  City. 

Not  so  were  the  properties  of  the  ancient  Agrawal- 
lahs  respected  or  cared  for  by  Shah  Jehan.  He  wished 
to  remove  to  a  more  sanatory  locality,  and  a  city  was 
laid  out  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  site  chosen  united 
both  a  prospect  of  beauty  and  safety  of  position, — for 
poetry  has  always  had  a  share  with  politics  in  fixing 
the  situations  of  all  the  celebrated  capitals  of  the  world. 
It  was  upon  two  rocky  eminences  or  spurs  of  the  Ara- 
valli,  that  protinided  themselves  so  far  from  the  interior 
as  to  be  almost  washed  by  the  Jumna.     They  are  known 
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under  the  names  of  Jujula  Pahar  and  Bejula  Paliar. 
The  first  preliminary  in  building  a  city  is  to  fix  its  sLze, 
— and  a  space,  five  and  a  half  miles  in  drcnmference, 
was  measured  out,  whether  by  means  of  the  thongs  of  an 
ox-hide,  as  in  the  instance  of  Carthage,  or  by  the  marks 
of  a  lance,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople,  is  not  known : 
but  certainly  not  by  means  of  the  tape  of  our  present 
civil  engineers.  The  circumference  of  this  space  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  excepting  the  river-side,  leaving 
passages  for  ingress  and  egress  at  intervals.  It  is  only 
in  the  cities  of  the  last  hundred  years  that  walling  has 
been  dispensed  with,  and  old  Lycurgus^s  saying  appre- 
ciated. The  next  step  was  to  chalk  out  the  roads,  and 
they  were  done,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle — one 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west. 
Then  had  to  be  built  the  palace  or  citadel,  and  it  rose 
immediately  upon  the  river-bank,  for  cooling  breezes 
across  the  waters,  and  fine  open  landscapes.  All  that 
insxired  physical  comforts  and  secure  sleep  had  been 
provided.  But  the  king  had  a  conscience  that  oft  stung 
him  with  the  remembrance  of  dark  deeds,  and  he  built 
a  mosque.  Not  to  be  confined  to  one  dull  spot,  he  also 
built  a  garden.  This  completed  the  city,  and  it  was 
denominated  Shah- Jehanabad.  Nought  more  constitutes 
the  citj'  of  a  despot — ^no  colleges,  no  hospitals,  no  mu- 
seums, no  public  squares,  no  promenades,  and  no  ghauts. 
He  builds  only  what  is  needed  for  himself,  and  leaves 
the  people  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Man  appeai^s  to  have  originally  taken  his  plan  of 
city-building  from  his  own  mechanism,  and  if  one  were 
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in  a  humour  to  ask,  how  is  Shah  Jehan  jastified  in  styl- 
ing his  new  capital  as  the  Heart  of  his  Kingdom,  why, 
he  might  find  the  auricle  and  ventricle  in  the  Detcanni' 
aum  and  DewannUkhaSy  and  the  principal  artery  and 
vein  in  the  two  roads,  one  branching  off  from  the  Delhi 
Gate,  and  the  other  from  the  Lahore  Gttte  of  the  palace. 
In  the  Boman  empire  all  roads  led  to  Home  not  less 
than  in  the  Mogul  empire  to  Delhi, — ^and  this  made  the 
fibrous  system  in  the  great  body -politic.  The  reader 
must  decide  whether  the  Jumma  Musjeed  can  be  pro- 
perly likened  or  not  to  the  limgs — the  action  of  which 
made  the  pulse  of  the  kingdom  felt  at  the  furthest  ends 
to  be  beating  regularly  Mahomedan. 

Though  Shah  Jehan  invited  no  man  to  follow  him, 
and  held  out  no  inducements  to  settle  in  his  new  city, 
still  its  peopling  went  on  at  a  rate  which  the  energy, 
the  perseverance,  the  glowing  reports,  and  the  premiums 
of  Keclamation  Companies  can  never  secure  to  populate 
their  Utopias.  Like  a  loadstar,  the  new  capital  at- 
tracted men  from  all  quarters.  The  Omrahs  followed 
to  shine  round  the  throne  with  lustre  borrowed  from 
royalty.  The  middling  classes  changed  their  habita- 
tions, to  reap  benefits  from  a  location  in  the  great  centre 
of  business.  The  commonalty  repaired  to  the  new  abode, 
to  place  themselves  within  the  pale  of  royal  munificence, 
patrician  liberality,  religious  charity,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand calls  for  the  use  of  their  labour  and  limbs.  It  has 
been  observed  by  a  great  writer,  that  'wherever  the 
seat  of  government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself, 
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by  his  ministers,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the 
domestics  of  the  palace.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  pro- 
vincials  will  be  attracted  by  the  most  powerful  motiYes 
of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A 
third  and  more  numerous  class  will  insensibly  be  formed, 
of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  merchants^whoderivetheir 
subsistence  from  their  own  labour,  and  from  the  wants 
or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.'  The  king  creates  the 
metropolis.  His  viceroys  create  the  provincial  cities. 
Their  deputies  create  the  second-rate  towns, — and  so  on, 
till  the  last  village  is  formed  by  the  Mundul,  or  head- 
man. It  is  always  public  establishments  that  help  to 
constitute  the  popiJation  of  a  place ;  by  the  expenditure 
which  the  officers  make  of  their  wealth  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works  for  private  pleasure,  or  public  conveni- 
ence. There  is  no  other  philosophy  in  the  peopling  of 
a  new  settlement.  '  Men  must  get  something  to  eat,  and 
not  go  and  die,  if  a  new  port  is  to  be  peopled. 

To  go  through  the  details,  and  compare  what  Delhi 
was  and  what  it  is  now,  the  tourist  should  start,  Bemier 
in  hand,  upon  a  drive  up  the  road  which  goes  round  the 
city  from  the  Cashmere  Gate  to  the  Delhi  Gate.  The 
circling  sweep  of  an  embattled  wall,  enclosing  the  city, 
is  seen  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  as  before.  It  is 
strong  and  high,  built  partly  of  masonry,  and  partly  of 
stone.  Along  this  defence  are  disposed,  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  paces  from  each,  other  small  round  towers, 
projecting  towards  the  sky.  There  was  no  ditch^  says 
Bemier,  then  dug  round  the  walls.  Neither  were  the 
ramparts  mounted  with  any  artiller3\     The  parapets 
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only  were  loopholed  for  musketry.  The  '  original  round 
towers  formed  into  angular  bastions/  the  '  crenelated 
curtains,'  and  *  the  fine  glacis  covering  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  height  of  the  wall/  that  now  meet  the  eye, 
are  the  additions  and  improvements  of  English  engineers 
of  the  present  century.  These  alterations,  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  added 
much  to  the  cost  of  our  Government  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857. 

In  the  wall  are  spacious  openings  for  entrance  into, 
and  egress  from,  the  city.  Over  them  are  erected  high 
and  handsome  arched  gateways,  which  again  are  sur- 
mounted by  towers,  that  formerly  answered  the  purpose 
of  stations  for  the  city  guards.  These  entrances  prin- 
cipally derived  their  names  from  the  satrapies  towards 
which  they  pointed.  They  are  caUed  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  the  Mooree  Gate,  the  Cabul  G^te,  the  Lahore 
Gate,  the  FurashkhanaGate,  the  AjmereGate,  the  Roumi 
or  Turkoman  Gate,  and  the  Delhi  Gate.  There  are 
two  more  gates — the  Kaj-ghaut,  which  is  to  the  east, 
facing  the  Jumna,  and  the  Calcutta  Gate,  to  which,  ere 
this,  led  up  the  high  road  from  Calcutta,  and  where 
now  the  Bail  has  fixed  the  terminus  of  its  progress 
from  that  city.  Among  these  numerous  gates  are  two 
or  three  the  names  of  which  will  always  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  proudest  exploits  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  English  in  the  East. 

Finishing  the  circuit,  you  re-enter  the  city  by  the 
Delhi  Gate,  and  fall  into  the  famous  Chandney  Choick,  or 
Silver  Street,  a  name  that  has  become  common  to  the 
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principal  avenue  in  all  the  great  cities  of  India,  ex- 
cepting in  Calcutta,  where  the  street  of  that  name,  in- 
habited by  no  bankers  or  goldsmiths,  but  stable-keepers, 
is  certainly  called  by  a  misnomer.     The  Chandney 
Chowk  reminds  an  Englishman  of  Cheapside,  and  a 
Bengalee,  of  the  Chitpore  Road.    This  spacious  botilevard 
runs  north  and  south  from  the  Palace  Gate  to  the  Delhi 
Gate.     Its  length  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  breadth  about  fifty  jrards.    The  aqueduct,  running 
along  the  middle,  was  formerly  of  redstone,  but  is  now 
of  masonry.     When  Bemicr  was  here,  the  two  sides  of 
this  street  were  lined  with  terraced  arcades,  divided 
by  partition  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  making  each  di- 
vision a  separate  shop.     Behind  each  shop  was  a  tulh 
Ji/uinahf  or  low  imder-groimd  cellar.     Over  this,  the 
bunmah^  and  shopkeepers  built  their  houses  in  a  hand- 
some range,  which  imparted  to  the  street  a  very  inter- . 
esting  appearance.     Traces  of  some  of  those  topographi- 
cal features  may  be  discerned  even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years.     The  Chandney  Chowk,  with  its 
avenue,  its  aqueduct,  and  its  frottoir,  is  a  pathway  that 
surpassed  all  our  expectations :  the  like  of  it  is  not 
seen  even  in  Calcutta.     No  banker  now  tells  down  the 
ashrvjfy  on  his  counter  here.     No  goldsmith  carries  on 
the  traffic  in  the  precious  metals,  and  there  is  no  jewel- 
ler to  sell  pearls  and  diamonds.      In  their  stead  are 
sweetmeat  vendors,  small  mercers,  and  provision-shops. 
How  gay  it  must  have  been  when  Dara,  who  always 
resided  in  the  capital  to  be  near  his  father,  passed  often 
up  and  down  it  in  brilliant  cavalcades, — ^when  Aurung- 
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zebe,  after  offering  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Nizam- 
ud-deen,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
great-grandsire  Hoomayoon,  slowly  advanced,  riding 
upon  an  elephant,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops 
to  make  his  entry  into  the  palace, — when  emperors  went 
through  in  magnificent  processions  on  their  birth-days 
and  regal  tours,  with  corteges  of  ambassadors,  omrahs, 
and  other  dignitaries,  and  when  Shazadahs  and  Shazadecs 
made  a  show  of  their  bridal  splendour,  like  that  in  the 
tale  of  Lalla  RookJi.  In  1793,  '  there  still  were  hand- 
some houses  on  each  side  of  the  way,  and  merchants' 
shops  well  furnished  with  the  richest  articles  of  all 
kinds.'  But  now  this  promenade  is  no  longer  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Delhi. 
No  longer,  in  the  afternoon,  remains  the  celebrated 
Chandney  Chowk,  that  bustling  scene  which  gave  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  native  costimies  and  Delhi 
life.  '  Its  glories  have  ceased,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  scenes  of  gaudy  pomp  once  there  enacted  will  ever 
again  meet  the  eye.  The  shops  are  probably  as  brave 
in  outward  show  as  they  ever  were,  but  the  moving 
throng  of  richly-dressed  natives  riding  on  caparisoned 
horses,  lotmging  on  their  elephants,  or  borne  along  in 
parti-coloured  palankeens,  have  passed  away  for  ever. 
To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
pity — in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is ;  but  the  British 
residents  at  Delhi  probably  feel  more  certain  of  their 
lives  now  that  the  offscourings  of  Bahadur  Shah's  court 
are  no  longer  at  large.' 

The  other  great  pathway  is  likewise  from  the  palace 
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to  the  Lahore  Oate.  It  stretches  east  and  west^  and, 
except  that  it  is  much  longer  than  the  Chandney  Chowk, 
it  is  equal  in  many  respects  to  that  street  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century, '  the  inhabitants  had  spoiled 
the  appearance  of  both  these  streets  by  running  a  line 
of  houses  down  the  centre,  and  across  them  in  some 
places,  so  that  it  was  with  diflSculty  a  person  could  dis- 
cover their  former  situation  without  a  narrow  inspec- 
tion.' It  is  this  which  has  occasioned  the  slight  irre- 
gularities in  the  thoroughfares,  that  were  originally  laid 
out  in  a  right  angle.  Bishop  Heber  saw  a  channel  of 
water  pass  also  through  the  middle  of  this  street.  But 
it  has  been  done  away  with,  to  make  a  trottoir,  or  raised 
walk  for  foot-passengers,  in  its  room,  shaded  by  noUe 
trees  on  either  hand,  with  lamp-posts  at  interrak. 
Kow  that  the  Deicalle  is  at  its  height,  we  had  a  faint 
image  of  the  best  days  of  the  Cbandney  Chowk  in  the 
gaiet}"^  of  its  shops,  and  the  people  out  in  their  holiday- 
clothings. 

Jumma  Muyeed, — Close  to  the  Chandney  Chowk  is 
the  Jumma  Musjeed,  without  seeing  which  no  traveller 
can  leave  Delhi.  The  great  eastern  gate  being  closed, 
we  had  to  go  round,  and  alight  before  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  northern  gateway.  In  the  little  angular 
plot  of  ground  towards  our  right,  were  some  half-a-dozen 
sepulchres — of  faithful  who  reposed  in  holy  'church 
ground.*  Coming  up,  the  porters  at  the  gate,  finding 
us  to  be  Hindoos,  and,  ergo,  tconliippers  of  idols,  forbad 
us  to  cross  the  threshold  without  leaving  our  shoes  be- 
hind.    Reduced  as  the  Patau  has  been  to  coolies,  and 
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cart-drivers,  and  duftries,  and  khidmudgars^  and  coach- 
men, and  grooms — and  reduced  as  the  Mogul  lias  been 
to  a  do-nothing,  lazy  sensualist,  to  a  coffee-sipper,  and 
to  a  pipe-smoker^  the  Mussulman  is  a  fangless  cobra,  that 
bides  the  time  to  raise  his  head  from  the  dust.  He  suf- 
ficiently humbles  himself  before  an  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
before  a  Hindoo  immediately  recollects  the  days  when 
he  was  paramount.  It  is  the  Hindoo,  however,  who 
first  prohibited  the  Mahomedan  to  enter  and  profane 
his  temples.  The  Mahomedan  retaliates  by  shutting 
out  the  Hindoo  from  his  mosques.  Not  caring  to  stand 
upon  punctilio,  and  in  order  to  avoid  much  ado  about 
nothing,  we  entered  bare-footed,  and  passed  on  to  the 
courtyard.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  would  have 
made  the  sword  of  a  haughty  Mogul  leap  from  its 
scabbard,  to  behold  an  infidel  dare  to  intrude  into  the 
sacred  precincts.  But  not  only  did  we  intrude,  but 
enter  with  imcovered  heads  and  an  open  xmibrella — 
ofiences  that  were  instant  death  for  a  man  under  the 
old  regime. 

Assuredly,  the  Jimima  Musjeed  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est temples  ever  raised  by  man.  That  which  St  Peter's 
is  to  the  Christians,  the  temple  of  Juggemauth  to  the 
Hindoos,  is  the  Jumma  Musjeed  of  Delhi  to  the 
Mahomedans.  It  is  the  second  most  remarkable  build- 
ing in  India — ^being  next  in  rank  to  the  Taj.  Had  it 
been  wholly  of  white  marble,  the  grandeur  and  efiect 
would  have  been  immeasurably  greater :  as  it  is,  the 
redstone  of  the  colonnades,  and  the  pavilions,  and  the 
courtyard,  and  the  gateways,  seems  to  be  a  blemish  in 
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the  design,  though  it  may  have  been  intended  to  set  off 
the  more  the  beauty  of  the  white  marbles  of  the  mosque 
by  contrast.  The  Pearl  Mosque  of  Agra  is  stainless, 
ethereal,  and  Peri-like.  The  Jumma  Musjeed  of  Delhi 
has  more  an  earthly  air  about  it.  No  other  fault  can 
be  detected  by  the  most  fastidious  confwisseur.  This 
mosque  of  Shah  Jehan  is  another  proof  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Mogul  over  the  Kootub  Musjeed  of  the  Patan. 

In  all  Delhi,  the  highest  building  is  the  Jumma 
Musjeed,  towering  above  every  other  object,  and  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  city.  It  stands  elevated  on  the 
rocky  eminence  of  the  Jujula  Pahar,  the  altitude  of 
which  is  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  rock  has  been  scarped  and  evened  for  the  mosque. 
Round  it,  as  in  Bemier's  time,  once  more  now  run  four 
long  and  wide  streets,  to  lead  men  from  all  quarters  to 
the  various  gateways  of  the  sanctuary.  The  entrances 
are  on  the  north,  south,  and  east — ^the  last  being  the 
principal,  and  by  far  the  most  splendid.  They  are  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  large  circular  stone  steps.  The 
doors  are  covered  throughout  with  plates  of  wrought 
brass,  mistaken  for  copper  by  Bemier. 

The  terrace  or  platform,  upon  which  the  mosque  has 
been  reared,  is  a  square  of  fourteen  himdred  yards, 
paved  with  fine  large  slabs  of  red  sandstone.  Three 
sides  of  the  magnificent  terrace  are  enclosed  bj'  a  beau- 
tiful arcaded  colonnade  of  the  same  material,  with  octa- 
gonal pa^dlions  of  white  marble  at  the  comers.  In  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  pretty  marble  reservoir  of 
clear  and  abimdant  water,  excavated,  indeed,  with  im- 
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mense  labour  in  the  soKd  rock.  The  water  comes  nnder- 
groimd  firom  a  distance  of  some  three  or  fonr  hundred 
yards,  and  is  supplied  by  machinery  firom  the  canal. 
None  but  the  faithful  are  allowed  to  perform  ablutions 
in  the  reservoir.  Our  servant  had  unawares  dipped  his 
feet,  and  was  severely  scolded  for  the  profanation — ^if  it 
were  the  Mogul  Baj,  his  head  would  have  been  at  once 
off  firom  his  trunk.  The  Mussulman  who  attended  told 
us,  that  the  slabs  of  the  whole  pavement  numbered 
50,000,  and  that  there  could  sit  as  many  or  more  per- 
sons for  prayer,  on  a  festival.  This  may,  or  may  not, 
be  an  Oriental  exaggeration.  But  the  actual  number 
of  kneeling  figures  that  met  our  eye  was  some  six  or 
seven  in  different  parts  of  the  platform. 

The  mosque  itself  rises  on  the  west  of  the  platform, 
indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca.  In  shape,  it  is  an 
oblong,  two  hundred  and  one  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  top  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble, 
crowned  with  richly-gilt  copper  cnlmes.  On  the  two 
flanks  are  two  tall  minarets,  the  fluting  of  which  is 
composed  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone,  placed 
vertically  in  alternate  stripes.  They  are  each  130  feet 
high,  and  crowned  with  light,  elegant,  white  marble 
octagon  pavilions.  The  front  of  the  mosque  is  divided 
into  ten  compartments,  of  wliich  the  high,  wa^y  semi- 
circular arches  are  beautiM  to  perfection.  On  the 
facings  of  the  cornice  are  inscriptions  of  black  marble 
inlaid  in  the  white  marble,  in  the  Nuski  character, 
gi'S'ing  an  accoimt  of  the  date  of,  and  the  sums  spent  on. 
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the  building.  The  floor  of  the  mosque  is  paved  through- 
out with  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  beauti- 
ful black  border.  The  flags  are  about  three  feet  long, 
by  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  number  is  900,  capa- 
ble, as  it  evidently  appeared,  of  holding  2000  persons. 
Near  the  Kibla,  in  the  compartment  beneath  the  central 
dome,  is  a  handsome  niche  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
frieze- work.  Close  to  this  is  a  pulpit,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  white  marble,  with 
the  steps  and  balustrades.  Upon  the  wall  over 'the 
niche  was  shown  an  autograph  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  also 
one  of  the  ex- Emperor  Bahadur  Shah. 

In  the  quadrangle,  in  the  north-east  as  well  as  at 
the  south-east,  '  are  pillars,  on  the  tops  of  which  are 
fixed  marble  slabs,  on  one  of  which  is  engraved  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere:  on  the  other,  there  are  marked 
certain  hour  lines ;  each  has  an  upright  iron  spike  or 
gnomon,  and  the  shadows  shown  by  the  sun  indicate  to 
the  faithful  the  time  of  prayer.'  There  is  also  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  colonnade  a  little  chamber 
formed  by  a  highly- worked  ivory  screen,  in  which  they 
show  you  the  book  of  the  Mussulmans.*  This  is  the 
manuscript  of  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Imam  Hossein's  father.  There  is  one  also  of 
Imam  Hossein  himself.  It  is  kept  carefully  wrapt  up 
like  a  khureta  of  the  Turkish  Emperor  to  the  Governor- 
General.     The  precious  manuscript  was  handed  to  our 

♦  The  Koran,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  PsalmB  of 
David,  are  called  books  by  way  of  excellence,  and  their  followers, 
*  People  of  the  Book.' — Ulphinstone. 
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infidel  hands  for  examination  :  it  is  in  parchment,  the 
characters  Knfic,  and  the  writing,  fair  and  bold,  of  a 
trained  penman.  Turned  over  and  over  to  detect  if  it 
was  a  trick,  but  could  come  to  no  decisive  or  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  Hindoos  cannot  show  a  manuscript  of 
the  Vedas  in  Vyas*  handwriting.  The  Christians  can- 
not show  the  original  of  the  Gospel  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Apostles.  It  must  be  an  uncommon  piece  of  good 
luck  for  the  Mahomedan  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
by  the  hand  of  the  Prophet^s  grandson.  The  rarity  is 
said  to  have  been  procured  by  Shah  Jehan;  and  is 
reverenced  with  the  holiest  feelings.  They  profess  to 
show  here  also  a  hair  of  Mahomed's  beard — ^as  they 
show  a  nail  of  the  Cross,  and  a  robe  of  the  Saviour,  in 
Moscow  !  !  !  The  greatest  curiosity  of  all  was  a  print 
of  the  Prophet's  foot,  on  stone  turned  into  wax — which 
out-Buddhisted  the  Buddhists  of  every  age.  The  foot 
was  of  such  a  small  size,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate  Ma- 
homed to  have  been  a  short-statured,  hota^giirdanedy  or 
low-necked,  man — and  all  low-necked  men  are  pro- 
verbially the  greatest  dooahmum. 

'  The  size,  the  solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  the 
Jumma  Musjeed,'  says  Heber,  '  impressed  me  more  than 
anything  of  the  sort  which  I  have  seen  in  India.' 
'  There  is  a  chaste  richness,  an  elegance  of  proportion, 
and  a  grandeur  of  design  in  all  its  parts,'  observes  Rus- 
sell, '  which  are  in  painful  contrast  to  the  mesquin  and 
paltry  architecture  of  our  Christian  churches.'  How 
different  is  it  now  from  the  palmy  days,  when,  if  the 
Neniazee  Aurungzebe  did  not  visit  it  at  least  once  a  day. 
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^  the  shops  of  the  city  would  have  been  dosed,  and  th^ 
whole  kingdom  in  a  state  of  ferment/  The  revival  of 
the  jcziUy  or  poll-tax,  by  that  monarch,  had  excited  the 
greatest  discontent  among  the  Hindoos.  'Those  at 
Delhi  and  the  neighbourhood  assembled  in  crowds,  and 
besieged  the  king's  palace  with  their  complaints  and 
clamours.  No  attention  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances. ' 
On  the  next  Friday,  when  the  king  was  going  in  pro- 
cession to  the  mosque,  he  found  the  streets  completely 
choked  by  the  crowd  of  suppliants.  He  waited  some 
time  in  hopes  that  a  passage  might  be  opened  by  fair 
means ;  but  as  the  mob  continued  to  hold  their  ground, 
he  ordered  his  retinue  to  force  their  way  through,  and 
many  persons  were  trampled  under-foot  by  the  horses 
and  elephants.'  The  following  extract  of  an  account, 
published  in  the  Delhi  Gazette  in  1852,  would  help  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  and  style  in  which  the  last 
of  the  Timoorians  performed  some  of  his  ceremonies  in 
the  Jumma  Musjeed : — '  A  few  days  since,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Royal  House  of  Timoor,  the  veritable  Great 
Mogul  of  British  history,  and  master  of  Hindoostan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  imiverse,  according  to  traditions  which 
were  accepted  as  realities  but  a  century  since,  celebrated 
at  the  Jumma  Musjeed  (the  principal  mosque  in  Delhi) 
the  solemn  festival  which  closes  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan. 
JTothing  of  regal  pomp  was  wanting  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  kingship.  Banners  waved  and  guns  thun- 
dered ;  and  as  the  monarch's  elephant  passed  slowly 
along  the  line  of  procession,  military  bands  struck  up  in 
succession,  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  while  the  English 
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present  uncovered  their  heads,  and  his  Majesty,  who 
never  deigns  to  return  a  salute,  reverentiaUy  counted 
his  beads.  But  for  the  undisturbed  presence  of  booted 
unbelievers  in  the  galleries  which  surround  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  the  reckless  way  in  which  a  couple  of  sowars 
(horsemen")  hustled  the  crowd  right  and  left,  to  force  a 
passage  for  a  solitary  and  unarmed  European,  one  might 
have  fancied  that  the  days  of  Aurungzebe  had  come 
back  again,  and  the  English  were  a  handful  of  submiss- 
ive traders,  only  too  glad  to  purchase  at  any  price  the 
blessing  of  being  allowed  to  wear  their  heads  and  fill 
their  pockets/ 

The  Jumma  Musjeed  was  commenced  in  1629,  and 
finished  in  1648.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  ten  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. This  was  when  coarse  rice  sold  at  about  four 
annas  the  maund,  sugar  at  about  one  to  two  rupees,  and 
ghee  at  some  four  to  five  rupees.*  Now  that  food  and 
labour  have  increased  tenfold  in  value,  such  a  building 
woidd  cost  at  least  four  times  as  much.  The  Jumma 
Musjeed  was  a  hornets'  nest  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and 
its  demolition  had  been  warmly  urged.  Luckily,  the 
advice  given  under  excitement  and  blind  rage  was  not 
followed,  and  the  English  name  was  spared  fix>m  the 
obloquy  of  Vandalism.  It  was  a  greater  triumjA  to  let 
it  stand,  and  make  it  forbidden  ground  to  the  approacli 
of  Mahomedan  feet.  The  mosque  was  restored  only  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  great  eastern  doorway  yet  re- 
mains closed,— and  nought  could  be  so  sore  a  humiliation 
to  a  follower  of  the  Prophet,  as  to  have  to  come  to  his 
•  Refer  to  Abul  Fazil  for  the  accurate  price. 
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sanctuary  &cing  north  and  south,  which  compeb  him 
to  ignore  the  position  of  the  setting  sun,  and  that  sacred 
of  all  the  cardinal  sides^ — the  tcest,  towards  which  rose 
that  Prophet,  and  lies  the  most  £Eunons  shrine  of  his 
pilgrimage — ^Mecca. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  Port,  or  Palace  of 
Shah  Jehan,  which  resembles  a  city  on  a  miniature 
scale.  In  circuit,  the  high  red  walls  encompassing  it 
are  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  space  enclosed  is  600,000 
yards.  There  is  no  wall  on  the  river-foce.  Bender's 
account  holds  true  to  the  present  day,  so  far  as  the 
walls  are  five  to  six  feet  thick,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
and  flanked  with  turrets  and  cupolas  at  intervals,  simi* 
lar  to  those  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  Th^  are  built  of 
granite,  but  possess  no  more  the  beauty  of  polished 
marble.  The  wide  and  deep  moat  round  the  walls,  that 
he  describes  as  full  of  water,  and  aboimding  with  fish, 
is  now  all  dry — ^the  freestone  pi^vement  being  beat  upon 
by  the  sun.  No  longer,  also,  beyond  the  moat,  are 
there  any  gardens  extending  to  the  skirts  of  the  royal 
abode.  He  saw  upon  the  walls  a  few  field-pieces  point- 
ing towards  the  town.  They  do  so  yet,  but  now  the 
'defences  are  inconsiderable  against  the  efiects  of  a 
moderate-sized  battery.' 

No  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
portal  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  the  Lahore  Gate. 
The  entrance  has  to  be  approached  through  an  out- 
work, and  consists  of  a  large  and  lofty  Gothic  arch, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  ornamented  with  pavilions. 
But  over  it  a  flag  now  waves  in  the  air,  that  would  be 
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an  eyesore  to  him,  if  he  were  to  see  it — and  in  the 
tower  where  Danishmund  Khan,  his  master,  may  have 
had  occasion  to  moimt  guard  for  having  been  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  are  now  the  apartments  of  British  artillery- 
men. Immediately  after  the  gateway  an  open  octa- 
gonal court  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  presents 
itself,  and  then  there  is  a  long  and  lofty  vaulted  aisle, 
like  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  TVlioever  passes  through 
this  entrance  must  acknowledge  it,  with  Heber,  as'Vthe 
noblest  gateway  and  vestibule  that  he  ever  saw.'  Very 
hard  fighting  only  could  have  carried  it  under  the  science 
of  ancient  war.  The  *  finely-carved  inscriptions  horn 
the  Koran,'  and  the  '  paintings  of  flowers,'  spoken  of 
by  the  Bishop,  have  aU  disappeared  under  the  cheap 
and  magnificent  trhitetcash  of  modem  days.  Up  in  the 
rooms  of  the  tower  was  massacred  the  unfortunate  officer 
who  held  the  command  of  the  Palace  Guards  in  1857. 

From  the  vestibule,  in  former  days,  you  descended 
into  a  long  wide  street,  divided  by  a  canal,  that  Shah 
Jehan  had  dug  to  bring  water  to  his  seraglio.  The  two 
sides  of  this  street  were  flanked  with  walls  between  five 
and  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad.  A  little  beyond 
the  walls  were  enclosed  arcades  communicating  with 
each  other  in  the  form  of  gates.  It  was  upon  this  ele- 
vated station  that  the  registrars,  clerks,  and  other  petty 
officers  of  the  Mogul  government  transacted  their  busi- 
ness, without  being  interrupted  by  the  horses  and  peo- 
ple that  passed  the  street, — and  it  was  also  upon  this 
spot  that  the  Munsubdars,  or  petty  Omrahs,  mounted 
guard  at  night  to  protect  the  imperial  residence.     Heber 
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saw  the  greater  portion  of  these  btdldings  *  in  the  state 
of  a  ruinonfi  and  exceedingly  dirty  stableryard.'  Russell 
observed  them  as  '  mean  hous^  in  various  stages  of  de- 
cay/ most  of  them  '  shut  up  and  deserted/  and  the  rest 
*  used  as  magazines  of  com,  and  shops  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  sickly  traffic  with  the  few  miserable  men  and 
women  who  found  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  palace. ' 
We  found  not  a  trace  of  them,  except  in  heaps  of  rub- 
bish and  scattered  stones,  which  were  being  removed 
for  clearance.  Hereabouts  '  is  the  well,  sheltered  by  a 
large  tree,  at  which  the  poor  English  ladies  were  mur- 
dered.' 

There  was  next,  as  Bemier  writes,  a  spacious  court, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  arched  walls,  that  led  to  the 
abode  of  the  emperor.  It  was  entered  by  a  majestic 
gateway,  that  reared  itself  against  one  of  the  arched 
walls,  and  bore  aloft  upon  its  top  the  Nowbut,  or  Na- 
garra  Elhanna,  for  striking  up  the  great  state  kettle- 
dnmis.  These  were  sounded  at  regulated  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  produced  '^a  certain  symphony  not 
displeasing  to  the  ear  heard  from  a  distance.'  The 
Nowbut-Khanna  exists,  but  it  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
Music  Gallery,  but  an  Adjutant's  Office.  Thundering 
guns,  instead  of  a  kettle-drum,  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Viceroy  from  Simla. 

Facing  the  Nowbut-Khanna  on  the  inside,  about  a 
himdred  and  twentj'  yards  distant,  is  the  first  suit  of 
the  royal  buildings,  styled  the  Detcanni-atfm,  or  the  hall 
of  public  audience.  The  ranges  of  two-storied  build- 
ings, once  about  this  place,  with  their  walls  and  arches 
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adorned  with  a  profudon  of  the  richest  tapestries,  velvets, 
and  silks,  have  all  disappeared.  The  Dewanni-aum  of 
Shah  Jehan  is  considerably  larger  and  loftier  than  the 
building  of  the  same  name  at  Agra.  It  is  a  quadranglar 
hall,  open  at  three  sides,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
upon  four  rows  of  tall  redstone  pillars,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  gilt  arabesque  paintings  of  flowers,  but 
now  covered  with  the  eternal  whitewash.  The  build- 
ing was  now  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  for  us  to  miss  the  celebrated  Marble 
Throne  which  all  travellers  speak  of  with  admiration, — 
though  it  was  in  a  state,  we  were  told,  that  did  not 
make  it  a  very  great  curiosity.  This  throne  is  in  an 
elevated  recess,  or  niche,  in  the  back- wall,  from  which 
it  projects  into  the  hall,  in  front  of  the  large  central 
arch.  There  is  a  staircase  to  get  up  to  it,  the  seat  being 
raised  ten  feet  ft^m  the  floor.  The  size  of  the  throne 
is  about  ten  feet,  and  over  it  is  a  marble  canopy  sup- 
ported on  four  marble  pillars,  all  beautifully  inlaid  with 
mosaic  work  exquisitely  finished,  but  now  much  dilapi- 
dated. In  the  wall  behind  is  a  doorway,  by  which  the 
emperor  entered  from  his  apartments  in  the  harem. 
This  wall  is  covered  with  mosaic  paintings  in  precious 
stones  of  various  birds,  beasts,  fruits,  and  flowersT 
Many  of  them  are  executed  in  a  very  natural  manner, 
and  represent  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  several  coun- 
tries ruled  over  by  Shah  Jehan.  On  the  upper  part,  in 
the  centre  of  the  wall,  '  is  represented,  in  the  same  preci- 
ous stones,  and  in  a  graceful  attitude,  the  figure  of  an 
European  in  a  kind  of  S]3anish  costimie,  who  is  playing 
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upon  his  guitar.'  This  has  been  interpreted  into  a 
group  of  Orpheus,  charming  the  birds  and  beasts  with 
his  music,  and  is  what  decides  the  work  to  be  from 
the  hands  of  a  French  artist,  mentioned  by  Bemier 
under  the  name  of  La  Grange,  alia*  Austin  de  Bor- 
deaux. 

Upon  this  throne  did  Shah  Jehan  seat  himself  every 
day  at  noon,  to  receive  the  compliments  or  petitions  of 
his  subjects.  He  appeared  on  such  occasions  in  great 
state,  preceded  by  a  cortege  of  maoe-bearers,  bearing 
silver  figures  upon  silver  sticks.  His  sons  sat  on  eadi 
side  of  him,  decked  in  costly  apparel  and  jewels.  Be- 
hind them  stood  in  array  eunuchs  in  rich  liveries. 
Some  of  them  drove  off  flies  by  moving  chowries  made 
of  peacocks'  feathers.  Others  waved  fans  of  coloured 
silk  or  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  The  cJwbdars  and  other  messengers  waited 
next  in  respectful  silence  to  receive  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign.  On  a  fine  large  slab  of  white  marble, 
raised  some  three  feet  above  the  groimd,  and  fenced 
with  silver  rails,  stood  the  \dzier  and  other  secretaries, 
in  front  of  the  throne,  to  hand  up  petitions  to  their 
master,  and  to  receive  and  convey  his  imperial  com- 
mands. Next  to  them  stood  in  humble  attendance  tri- 
butarj^  Rajahs,  dependent  chiefs,  and  ambassadors  from 
foreign  princes.  Beyond  them  was  the  place  for  the 
Munsifhdars,  who  showed  themselves  in  the  same  at- 
titude of  respect  and  humility  that  marked  the  de- 
meanour of  the  other  attendants  in  the  hall.  In  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  outer 
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court  in  front  of  it,  thronged  all  sorts  of  people  and 
Tisitants  in  one  promiscuous  crowd. 

Thus  hedged  round  by  divinity,  sat  Shah  Jehan,  as 
the  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  Mecca — his  Great  Mogulship,  after  all,  being 
elevated  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  man- 
kind. '  As  the  people  approached  over  the  intervening 
one  himdred  and  twenty  yards,  between  the  Nowbut- 
Xhanna  and  the  hall  of  audience,  they  were  made  to 
bow  down  lower  and  lower  to  the  figure  of  the  emperor, 
as  he  sat  upon  his  throne  without  deigning  to  show,  by 
any  motion  of  limb  or  muscle,  that  he  was  really  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  cut  out  of  the  marble  he  sat 
upon.*  He  sat  there  for  dealing  summary  justice  to 
humble  suitors  and  applicants.  If  any  petition  was 
raised  afar  in  the  crowd,  it  was  ordered  to  be  brought, 
and  the  contents  read  to  him.  The  parties  concerned 
were  directed  to  approach,  their  case  was  heard,  and 
the  verdict  given  upon  the  spot.  To  give  a  sample  of 
the  justice  of  his  Great  Mogulship.  '  A  yoimg  man 
laid  before  Shah  Jehan  a  complaint,  that  his  mother, 
a  banian,  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  thousand  rupees,  who  yet,  on  account 
of  alleged  ill-conduct,  withheld  from  him  all  participa- 
tion. The  emperor,  tempted  by  hearing  of  so  large  a 
fortune,  sent  for  the  lady,  and  commanded  her,  in  open 
assembly,  to  give  to  her  son  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and 
to  pay  to  himself  a  hundred  thousand ;  at  the  same  time 
desiring  her  to  withdraw.  The  woman,  however,  by 
loud  clamour,  again  procured  admittance,  and  coolly 
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said : — "  May  it  please  your  Majesty^  my  eon  has  oer- 
tfdnly  some  claim  to  the  goods  of  his  fiEiiher;  bat  I 
would  gladly  know  wliat  relation  your  Majesty  bears  to 
the  merchant,  my  deceased  husband,  that  you  make 
yourself  his  heir/'*  This  idea  appeared  to  Shah  Jehan 
so  droll  that  he  desired  her  to  depart,  and  no  exaction 
to  be  made.' 

Naturally,  the  hall  where  such  justice  was  adminis- 
tered could  not  long  remain  to  be  a  place  of  that  kind. 
The  Great  Mogul  (ell  in  time  from  his  high  estate.  He 
got  quietly  to  eat  off  a  fine  pension.    No  suitor  or 
applicant  remained  to  him  to  disturb  his  noon-day  sie^a. 
The  Dewanni-aum,  no  more  trod  by  any  human  feet, 
fell  into  neglect.    The  marble  throne  has  been  for  a 
long  time  covered  with  whitewash.     The  '  inlaid  work 
on  the  pillars  of  green  blood-stone  foliage,  together  with 
the  mosaics  of  birds  and  fruits,  and  the  curious  mosaics 
of  Orpheus  charming  the  beasts  with  his  music,  the 
masterpiece  of  Austin  de  Bordeaux,  have  nearly  all 
•disappeared.'    When  Bishop  Heber  saw  it,  *  this  hall 
was  full  of  lumber  of  all  descriptions,  broken  palankeens 
and  empty  boxes,  and  the  throne  so  covered  with  pigeons' 
dung  that  its  ornaments  were  hardly  discemible.     How 
little  did  Shah  Jehan,  the  founder  of  these  buildings, 
foresee  what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  descendants,  or 
what  his  own  would  be  !  "  Vanity  of  vanities ! "  was 
surely  never  written  in  more  legible  characters  than  on 
the  dilapidated  arcades  of  Delhi ! ' 

'  On  one  of  the  pUlars  of  the  Dewanni-aum,'  says 
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Sleeman,  '  is  shown  the  mark  of  the  dagger  of  a  Hindoo 
prince  of  Cheetore,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
stabbed  to  the  heart  one  of  the  Mahomedan  ministers 
who  made  use  of  some  disrespectful  language  towards 
him.  On  being  asked  how  he  presumed  to  do  this  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  he.  answered  in  the  very 
words  almost  of  Rhoderic  Dhu, — 

*  I  right  my  wrongs  where  they  are  given. 
Though  it  were  in  the  court  of  Heaven.* 

This  is  evidently  a  version  of  the  story  the  scene  of 
which  was  the  Dewanni-aum  at  Agra,  and  not  the  De- 
wanni-aum  at  Delhi. 

The  next  suite  of  apartments  is  the  Deicanni-Khmy  or 
the  hall  of  private  audience.  There  is  certainly  much 
to  admire  in  this  building,  but  the  expectations  raised 
by  reading  are  not  half  fulfilled.  In  richness  of  materials 
it  may  stand  unrivalled,  but  in  point  of  architectural 
design  it  does  not  possess  more  than  ordinary  excellence. 
The  Chowsut  Khumba  has  certainly  anticipated  it  by 
half  a  century,  and,  since  that,  no  radical*  progress  is 
marked  that  might  have  been  expected  to  be  made 
under  the  impetus  and  auspices  of  a  great  architectural 
monarch.  Of  its  kind,  the  Dewanni-Khas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  effort — the  ultimatum  of  Mogul 
architecture.  But  as  such,  it  does  not  exhibit  that 
model  of  perfection  which  is  a  proof  of  the  highest  artist- 
ic genius.  The  spectator  is  merely  charmed,  not  struck 
by  any  extraordinarj^  magnitude  or  novelty.  The  build- 
ing is  simply  elegant,  not  colossally  great  to  carry  out 
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the  impressioBS  of  your  reading.  That  which  wealth, 
rather  than  genius,  is  able  to  create,  has  been  created 
with  eminent  success. 

Rising  from  a  terrace,  elevated  some  four  to  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  Dewanni-Khas  forms  an  ob- 
long-shaped pavilion,  which  measures  150  feet  in  length, 
by  40  feet  in  breadth.  The  height  is  well-proportioned 
to  these  dimensions.  The  building  has  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported upon  ranges  of  massive  arcaded  pillars,  all  of  a 
rich  bluish-white  marble.  Between  each  of  the  front 
row  of  pillars  is  a  balustrade  of  the  same  material, 
chastely  carved  in  various  designs  of  perforated  work. 
The  cornices  and  borders  are  decorated  with  a  great 
quantity  of  frieze  and  sculptured  work.  The  top  is 
ornamented  with  four  elegant  marble  pavilions,  with 
gilt  cupolas.  In  short,  the  Dewanni-Khas  is  an  open, 
airy,  and  lightsome  building,  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  all  those  features  which,  suggested  by  local  climate, 
form  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  architecture.  It  is  ad- 
vantageously situated  near  the  river,  and  afibrds,  on  a 
sultry  night,  the  best  place  for  delicious  zephyrs  to  fan 
you  to  sleep. 

Nothing  that  is  recorded  in  fiction  or  fact  comes  up 
to  the  magnificence  of  this  hall.  Mere  traces  remaining 
of  that  magnificence  are  enough  to  show  that  the  reality 
of  wealth  develops  those  ideas  of  grandeur,  which  sur- 
pass all  the  imaginings  of  imagination.  The  gorgeous 
Pandemonium  of  Milton,  of  which  the  idea  may  have 
been  taken  from  Bemier's  account  of  the  Mogul  court, 
is  eclipsed  by  the  Dewanni-Khas,  the  grandeur  of  which 
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is  not  apocryphal,  but  a  realized  fact.  That  'jasper 
payement/  which  the  mighty  poet  deemed  to  be  so  rich 
as  to  adorn  the  court  of  heaven,  is  seen  here  by  every 
individual  with  his  eyes  broadly  open.  The  pillars  and 
arches  are  ornamented  with  tendrils  of  bright  flowers 
and  wreaths  of  bloodstone,  agate,  jasper,  cornelian,  and 
amethyst,  that  seem  '  snatched  as  it  were  from  the  gar- 
den, and  pressed  into  the  snowy  blocks.'  There  was  a 
rich  foliage  of  silver  filagree  work  covering  the  entire 
ceiling.  The  Mahrattas  in  1769,  under  their  celebrated 
General  Bhao,  tore  this  down,  and  melted  it  into  seven- 
teen lacs  of  rupees.  It  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  gilt 
copper  worked  in  a  flower  pattern.  Never  could  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  this  hall  have  been  more  em- 
phatically summed  up  than  in  the  inscription  which  is 
sculptured  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  cornices  of  the  inte- 
rior room — *  If  there  is  a  paradise  upon  earth,  it  is  this, 
it  is  this,  it  is  this.* 

In  this  hall  was  the  Tuht  Taom,  or  the  famous  Pea- 
cock TJirone.  It  was  so  called  from  its  having  the  fi- 
gures of  two  peacocks,  with  their  tails  spread,  that  were 
so  naturally  executed  in  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  of  appropriate  colours, 
as  to  represent  life,  and  strike  every  beholder  with  the 
most  dazzling  splendour.  '  The  throne  itself  was  six 
feet  long  by  four  feet  broad  ;  it  stood  on  six  massive  feet, 
which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid  gold,  inlaid  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  It  wassurmoimtedby 
a  canopy  of  gold  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly 
emblazoned  with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls 
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ornamented  the  borders  of  the  canopy.  Between  the 
two  peacocks  stood  the  figure  of  a  parrot  of  the  ordinary 
size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a  single  emerald  (?) 
On  either  side  of  the  throne  stood  a  chatta  or  umbrella, 
one  of  the  Oriental  emblems  of  royalty;  they  were 
formed  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed 
with  pearls,  the  handles  were  eight  feet  high,  of  solid 
gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds.'  Tavemier,  a  jewel- 
ler by  profession,  and  who  saw  this  superb  throne,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  it  at  six  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
or  six  crores  of  rupees.  The  device  was  not  original ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  representation  of  the 
Karteck  of  the  Hindoos.  The  umbrella,  also,  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  Hindoo  royalty.  It  was  on  the  birth- 
day of  Soliman  Sheko  that  the  joy  of  a  grandfather  had 
been  especially  manifested  by  Shah  Jehan's  first  mount- 
ing the  Tukt  Taous. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bemier,  that  the  '  king  appeared 
seated  upon  this  throne  at  one  extremity  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Am-khas,  splendidly  attired,  his  garment 
being  of  white  flowered  satin,  richly  embroidered,  his 
turban  of  gold  cloth,  having  an  aigrette  worked  upon  it, 
the  feet  of  which  were  studded  with  diamonds  of  extra- 
ordinary lustre  and  value,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  beau- 
tiful Oriental  topaz  of  matchless  size  and  splendour, 
shining  like  a  little  sun :  round  his  neck  was  a  string  of 
pearls,  of  great  value,  which  hung  down  to  his  waist. 
The  throne  on  which  he  sat  was  supported  by  six  pillars 
of  massive  gold,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  his  other  insignia  of  state 
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were  embellished  with  equal  grandeur.  It  ie  impossible 
to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  pre- 
cious gems,  since  no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  near 
enough  to  inspect  them  so  minutely  as  to  judge  of  their 
water  and  purity.  This  much,  however,  I  can  say,  that 
the  large  diamonds  were  in  great  profusion  ;  and  I  have 
heard  the  throne  estimated  at  four  crores  of  rupees, 
nearly  equal  to  sixty  millions  of  French  livres.  The 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan  caused  it  to  be  constructed  in  order 
to  display  the  number  of  precious  stones  and  glittering 
treasures  which  he  successively  amassed,  partly  from  the 
spoils  of  the  ancient  Patans  and  Rajahs  whom  he  sub- 
jugated, and  partly  from  the  presents  which  the  Omrahs 
and  foreign  ambassadors  made  to  him  upon  certain 
festival  days,  as  the  only  sure  passport*  to  imperial  fa- 
vour. The  art  and  workmanship  of  this  throne  are 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  and  the  best  devices  upon  it  are  two  peacocks 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  which  are  imi- 
tably  well  finished  by  a  Frenchman,  named  La  Grange, 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  who,  after  having  duped  many 
European  princes,  fled  to  this  court,  where  he  soon  real- 
ized a  handsome  fortune.  Under  the  throne  appeared 
all  the  Omrahs  splendidly  attired  upon  a  raised  ground, 
with  a  richly-embroidered  velvet  canopy,  and  the  balus- 
trade which  encompassed  it  was  of  solid  silver.  The 
pillars  of  the  hall  were  magnificently  ornamented  with 
gold  tapestry,  and  the  ceiling  was  covered  over  with 
beautiful  flowered  satin,  fastened  with  red  silk  cords, 
having  at  each  comer  festoons  with  gold  tassels.    Below 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  riob  silk  tapestries  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  In  the  court,  at  a  little  distance, 
was  pitched  a  tent  called  the  A^pek,  which  in  length  and 
breadth  somewhat  exceeded  the  hall,  and  reached  almost 
to  the  centre  of  the  court.  It  was  likewise  surrounded 
with  a  large  balustrade  of  solid  silver,  and  supported  by 
three  poles,  of  the  height  and  thickness  of  a  large  mast, 
and  by  several  smaller  ones,— covered  with  plates  of 
silver.  The  outside  was  red,  and  the  lining  within  of 
beautiful  chintz,  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose 
at  Masulipatam,  representing  a  hundred  different  flow- 
ers, so  naturally  done,  and  the  colours  so  vivid,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  to  be  a  hanging  parterre.'  No  men- 
tion of  the  Koh-i-noor  appears  in  this  account — ^it  must 
have  been  somewhere,  either  in  the  Peacock  Throne,  or 
on  the  arm  or  turban  of  the  monarch.  Probably,  the 
string  of  pearls  spoken  of  was  the  same  that  Runjeet 
Sing  afterwards  wore  round  his  waist.  The  cynicism 
of  a  poet  may  style  aU  this  as '  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,' 
but  it  is  what,  after  all,  quiets  the  yearnings  of  all 
civilized  men. 

The  Peacock  Throne  no  longer  exists.  It  was  car- 
ried off  as  a  trophy  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  had  to  be 
broken  up,  in  all  probability,  into  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  stone,  now  scattered  all  over  the  world.  In  its  place 
is  a  simple  marble  throne  that  by  itself  is  not  an  ordin- 
ary piece  of  workmanship.  In  strolling  through  the 
hall  we  paused  before  this  throne  ;  and  as  a  monument 
of  fallen  greatness  it  failed  not  to  affect  us  with  the 
usual  sentiment  of  '  all  is  vanity  under  the  sun.'     It  may 
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be  looked  upon  almoet  as  the  seat  of  Shah  Jehan,  and 
Anrungzebe,  and  Shah  Alnin, — and  raises  a  host  of  asso- 
ciations that  come  rapping  at  the  door  of  memory.  Here 
stood  the  gracefiil  Soliman,  his  hands  boimd  in  gilded 
fetters,  entreating  in  the  most  pathetic  language  to  be 
put  to  death  at  once,  rather  than  be  sentenced  to  die  by 
slow  poison, — ^thereby  aflTecting  many  of  the  courtiers  to 
tears,  and  making  the  ladies  of  the  harem  to  weep  aloud 
from  behind  the  screens.  Here  came  Sevajee  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  honourable  reception,  but  finding  him- 
self to  be  treated  with  studied  neglect,  could  not 
control  his  feelings  of  indignation,  changed  colour, 
and  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon, — ^while  a  daughter 
of  Aurungzebe,  seeing  the  young  stranger  from  behind  a 
curtain,  became  enamoured  of  him.  Here  sat  Mahomed 
Shah  bandying  compliments  with  Nadir  Shah,  and 
sipping  coffee,  while  the  corpses  of  a  hundred  thousand 
slaughtered  Delhi-ites  tainted  the  air.  It  is  related, 
'  that  the  coffee  was  delivered  to  the  two  sovereigns  in 
this  room  upon  a  gold  salver,  by  the  most  polished 
gentleman  of  the  court.  His  motions,  as  he  entered 
the  gorgeous  apartment,  amidst  the  splendid  trains  of 
the  two  emperors,  were  watched  with  great  anxiety ;  if 
he  presented  the  coffee  first  to  his  own  master,  the 
furious  conqueror,  before  whom  the  sovereign  of  India 
and  all  his  courtiers  trembled,  might  order  him  to 
instant  execution;  if  he  presented  it  to  Xadir  first, 
he  would  insult  his  own  sovereign  out  of  fear  of  the 
stranger.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  walked  up 
T\-ith  a  steady  step  direct  to  his  own  master.     "  I  cannot," 
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said  he,  ''  aspire  to  the  honour  of  presenting  the  cup  to 
the  king  of  kings,  your  Majesty's  honoured  guest,  nor 
would  your  Majesty  wish  that  any  hand  but  your  own 
should  do  so."  The  emperor  took  the  cup  from  the  golden 
salver,  and  presented  it  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  said  with  a 
smile  as  he  took  it,  ''  Had  all  your  officers  known  and 
done  their  duty  like  this  man,  you  had  never,  my  good 
cousin,  seen  me  and  my  Kussilbashees  at  Delhi ;  take 
care  of  him  for  your  own  sake,  and  get  round  you  as 
many  like  him  as  you  can." ' 

The  Dewanni-khas  is  now  all  desolate  and  forlorn. 
It  is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  regret  to  see  the  barbarous 
ravages  that  have  been  committed  in  picking  out  the 
different  precious  stones.  There  is  a  mark  of  violence 
on  one  of  the  pillars,  which  the  Mahrattas  attempted  to 
break.  Ko  rose-beds  or  fountains  about  the  building 
now — only  the  bare  skeleton  of  it  is  standing.  The 
Great  Mogul's  hall  of  audience  was,  till  lately,  used  as  a 
museum,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  now  removed 
to  the  new  Delhi  Institute. 

The  freest  public  lounge  is  not  more  open  to  access 
than  is  now  the  seat  of  Mogul  jealousy — ^the  Seraglio. 

*  There  was  scarcely  a  chamber  that  had  not  a  reservoir 
adjoining  it^ — with  parterres,  beautiful  walks,  groves, 
rivulets,  fountains,  grottos,  jets  of  water,  alcoves,  and 
raised  terraces  to  sleep  upon,  and  enjoy  the  cool  air  at 
night.'  Now  that  everything  has  disappeared,  this 
description  of  Bemier  seems  to  be  almost  imaginary — 
an  account  of  the  *  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.'      The 

*  parterres,'   'walks,'    'groves,'   'grottos,'  and  'raised 
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terraces/  have  all  ceased  to  exist.  The  alcoves  remain, 
and  are  under  reparation.  The  fountains  are  out  of 
order.  The  rivulet  alluded  to  is  a  paved  channel  for 
the  water  of  the  fountains  to  flow  in,  and  which  runs 
intervening  between  the  ranges  of  alcoves  on  either 
hand.  They  showed  us  the  apartments  called  the 
JSang  Mahl  and  the  Mootee  Mahl,  always  occupied  by 
the  principal  of  the  Begums.  Glowing  as  the  account 
is,  the  remains  of  the  apartments  of  the  seraglio  did  not 
give  us  a  very  high  impression  of  their  comforts  and 
conveniences.  The  Begums  had,  after  all,  to  dwell  in 
one-storied  buildings,  which  the  wife  of  a  keranee  does 
not  do  in  Calcutta.  The  same  had  been  observed  by  us 
as  to  the  zenana  of  the  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad. 

Next,  to  the  Humniawns^  or  royal  baths,  which  con- 
sist of  three  large  apartments  surmounted  by  white 
marble  domes.  The  inside  of  the  baths  is  lined  up  to  a 
g^at  way  with  marble,  having  a.  beautiful  border  of 
flower-worked  precious  stones,  executed  with  great 
taste.  The  floors  are  paved  throughout  with  marble  in 
large  slabs,  and  there  is  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
each,  with  many  pipes.  Large  reservoirs  of  marble, 
about  four  feet  deep,  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
walls.  The  light  is  admitted  from  the  roof  by  windows 
of  parti-coloured  glass ;  and  capacious  stones,  with 
iron-gratings,  are  placed  underneath  each  separate 
apartment.  The  three  baths  are  for  being  used  diifer- 
ently  as  warm  and  cold.  Nearly  a  hundred  maunds  of 
fuel- wood,  we  were  told,  are  required  to  warm  the  water, 
and  as  this  put  him  to  an  expense  which  could  not  be 
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often  spared  from  his  pension,  the  late  emperor  enjoyed 
his  baths  at  rare  intervals.  No  Inxory  tliat  the  Ghreat 
Mogul  enjoyed  came  np,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  Inxory 
of  these  baths.  The  Peacock  Throne  did  not  give  ns  a 
yearning  to  be  a  king  even  for  a  day,  like  Abou  Hasan, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  hand  of  the  '  light  of  the 
Harem'  would  not  have  made  us  rejoice  in  our  extreme 
good  luck.  But  the  Hummaums  really  made  us  feel 
the  wish  of  being  metamorphosed  into  the  Great  Mogul, 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  their  luxuriousness. 

We  then  passed  on  to  the  Tusbear  JKbannah,  or 
Picture  Gallery.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  are 
painted  in  elegant  flowers  of  a  brilliant  dye.  They  are, 
however,  mere  daubs  in  the  eye  of  an  European,  and 
are  therefore  being  smeared  over  with  whitewash.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  room  had  ever  been  put  up  with 
any  pictorial  ornament  to  justify  its  name — ^when  the 
father  of  the  late  Emperor,  having  had  a  portrait  taken 
of  him,  considered  the  shades — a  great  blotch  under  the 
nose,  and  his  ladies  thought  '  as  if  he  had  been  taking 
snuff  all  his  life.' 

The  Mooti  Mu^jeed,  the  private  chapel  of  the  em- 
perors, is  beautifully  chaste  in  design  and  finish.  It  is 
now  *  a  crazy  kiosk,'  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  dilapida- 
tion, with  peepuls  growing  from  the  walls  and  roof. 
It  received  the  shock  of  a  cannon-ball  in  the  late 
Mutiny ;  would  it  had  knocked  Mahomedanism  on  its 
head.  The  Emperor  Aurungzebe  built,  and  acted  as 
high  priest  at  the  consecration  of,  this  mosque.  He 
was  often  seen  here  *  to  pray,  clad  as  an  old  fakeer,' 
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whicli  fully  justified  the  surname  of  Nemazee  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Dara.  People  were  at  repairs  to  restore 
the  building  to  something  of  its  former  elegance. 

The  Shah  Baug,  or  the  royal  garden,  as  described 
by  Bemier,  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  refreshed  by 
numerous  elegant  fountains  of  white  marble,  supplied 
from  an  aqueduct  of  the  same  material.  Within  its 
enclosure  was  an  octagonal  pavilion,  called  the  Shah 
Boorj,  or  the  Boyal  Tower.  It  looked  upon  the  river, 
and  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  gold. 
The  interior  of  it  was  also  gold  and  azure,  and  decor- 
ated with  beautiful  pictures  and  splendid  mirrors. 
Franklin,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  Delhi  in 
1793,  states : — *  In  the  Shah  Baug,  or  the  royal  gar- 
dens, is  a  very  large  octagon  room,  which  looks  towards 
the  river  Junma.  This  room  is  called  Shah  Booij,  or 
the  Royal  Tower ;  it  is  lined  with  marble ;  and  fi^m 
the  window  of  it  the  late  heir-apparent,  Mirza  Juwan 
Bukht,  made  his  escape  in  the  year  1784,  when  he  fled 
to  Lucknow ;  he  descended  by  means  of  a  ladder  made 
with  turbans ;  and  as  the  height  is  inconsiderable, 
effected  it  with  ease.  A  great  part  of  this  noble  palace 
has  suffered  very  much  by  the  destructive  ravages  of 
the  late  invaders.'  Thirty-one  years  later  Bishop 
Heber  describes, — *  The  gardens,  which  we  next  visited, 
are  not  large,  but,  in  their  way,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful.  They  are  full  of  verj'  old 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  with  terraces  and  pa rterreif, 
on  which  many  rose-bushes  were  growing,  and,  even 
now,  a  few  jonquils  in  flower.     A  channel  of  white 
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marble  for  water,  with  little  fonntain-pipes  of  the  same 
material,  carved  like  roses,  is  carried  here  and  there 
among  these  parterres  ^  and  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
beautiful  octagonal  pavilion,  also  of  marble,  lined  with 
the  same  mosaic  flowers  as  in  the  room  which  I  first 
saw,  with  a  marble  fountain  in  its  centre,  and  a  beauti- 
ful bath  in  a  recess  on  one  of  it6  sides.  The  windows 
of  this  pavilion,  which  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
city  wall,  command  a  good  view  of  Delhi  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. But  all  was,  when  we  saw  it,  dirty,  londy, 
and  wretched ;  the  bath  and  fountain  dry ;  the  inlaid 
pavement  hid  with  lumber  and  gardeners'  sweepings, 
and  the  walls  stained  with  the  dung  of  birds  and  bats' 
In  our  day,  the  Shah  Baug  appears  to  have  gone  to 
utter  decay.  ITie  tower  exists,  and  traces  of  gilding 
and  enamel,  alluded  to  by  Bemier,  remain  to  attest  its 
former  splendour.  Here  the  Great  Mog^  seems  to 
have  aired  himself  with  the  cool  breezes  of  the  river,  to 
have  smoked,  and  gossiped,  and  shaken  off  the  cares  of 
state. 

At  the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  palace  there  formerly  were 
two  very  conspicuous  statues  of  two  stone  elephants,  with 
two  warriors  seated  upon  them.  On  the  first  of  July, 
1663,  thus  wrote  Bemier  : — *  I  find  nothing  remarkable 
at  the  entry,  but  two  great  elephants  of  stone,  which 
are  on  the  two  sides  of  the  gate.  Upon  one  of  them  is 
the  statue  of  Jeimul,  the  famous  Rajah  of  Cheetore,  and 
upon  the  other  that  of  Puttoo,  his  brother.  These  are 
those  two  gallant  men  that,  together  with  their  mother, 
who  was  yet  braver  than  they,  cut  out  so  much  work 
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for  Eckbar ;  and  who,  in  the  sieges  of  towns,  which 
they  maintained  against  him,  gave  such  extraordinary 
proofs  of  their  generosity  that  at  length  they  woidd 
rather  be  killed  in  the  outfaUs  with  their  mother  than 
submit :  and  for  this  gallantry  it  was  that  even  their 
enemies  thought  them  worthy  to  have  these  statues 
erected  for  them.  These  two  great  elep'hants,  together 
with  the  two  resolute  men  sitting  on  them,  do,  at  the 
first  entry  into  this  fortress,  make  an  impression  of  I 
know  not  what  greatness  and  awfiil  terror.'  The  sta- 
tues were  first  at  the  eastern,  or  river,  gate  of  the  fort 
of  Agra,  whence  they  were  removed  by  Shah  Jehan  to 
adorn  his  new  favourite  capital.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Puritanic  Aurungzebe,  they  savoured  of  idolatry,  and 
were  caused  to  change  place  for  a  less  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. They  are  now  being  put  up  at  the  gateway  of  the 
new  Delhi  Gardens. 

The  Jumna  did  not  flow  then  immediately  below  the 
palace.  Between  the  two  there  intervened  formerly  an 
extensive  sandy  plain  for  the  parade  of  the  provincial 
troops,  and  the  exhibition  of  elephant-fights,  as  also  for 
the  arts  of  astrologers. 

Of  the  famous  gardens  of  Shalimar,  nothing  remains 
now.  Their  state,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
is  thus  described  by  Franklin  : — *  The  gardens  of  Shali- 
mar, made  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  were  begun  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  finished  in  the  thir- 
teenth, on  which  occasion  the  emperor  gave  a  grand 
festival  to  his  court.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  with 
admirable  taste,  and  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million 
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sterling :  at  present,  their  appearance  does  not  give 
cause  to  suppose  such  an  immense  sum  has  been  laid  oat 
upon  them ;  but  great  part  of  the  most  TaluaUe  and 
costly  materials  have  been  carried  awa j.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  through  a  gateway  of  brick ;  and  a  canal, 
lined  with  stone,  having  walks  on  each  side  with  a  brick 
pavement,  leads  up  to  the  Dewan-Ehannah,  or  hall  of 
audience,  most  part  of  which  is  now  fallen  down ;  from 
thence  by  a  noble  canal,  having  a  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre, you  proceed  to  the  apartments  of  the  Harem,  which 
embrace  a  large  extent  of  ground.  In  the  front  is  a 
divan,  or  open  hall,  with  adjoining  apartments;  the 
interiors  of  which  are  decorated  with  a  beautiful  border 
of  white  and  gold  painting,  upon  a  ground  of  the  finest 
chunam.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  divan  was  formerly 
a  marble  throne,  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
all' of  which  is  removed.  On  each  side  of  this  divan, 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  are  the  apartments  of  the  Harem, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  red- stone,  and  some  of  the 
brick  faced  with  fine  chunam  and  decorated  with  paint- 
ings of  flowers  of  various  patterns.  All  these  apart- 
ments have  winding  passages  which  communicate  with 
each  other  and  the  gardens  adjoining  by  private  doors. 
The  extent  of  Shalimar  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
large ;  I  suppose  the  gardens  altogether  are  not  above 
a  mile  in  circumference.  A  high  brick  wall  runs  around 
the  whole,  which  is  destroyed  in  many  parts  of  it,  and 
the  extremities  are  flanked  with  octagon  pavilions  of 
red-stone.  The  gardens  still  aboimd  with  trees  of  a 
very  large  size,  and  very  old.'     The  site  of  Shalimar  is 
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to  the  north-west  of  Delhi.  Though  nothing  may  re- 
main of  this  royal  villa  of  the  Moguls,  its  memory  shall 
never  fade  so  long  as  the  Muse  of  Tom  Moore  continues 
to  delight  mankind. 

Many  a  gorgeous  building,  erected  by  the  Omrahs 
of  the  empire  in  emulation  of  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign, then  decorated  Delhi.  Dara  had  a  suite  of 
palaces  that  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror. The  caravanserai  of  Jehanara  is  an  instance  of 
the  architectural  undertakings  of  that  period.  Ali 
Merdan  is  said  to  have  excited  the  greatest  admiration 
at  the  Mogul  court,  by  the  skill  and  judgment  of  his 
public  works,  and  by  the  taste  and  elegance  he  displayed 
on  all  occasions  of  show  and  festivity.  The  greatest  of 
all  his  works  was  the  re-opening  of  Firoz  Shah's  canal, 
thenceforth  distinguished  by  his  own  name.  This  canal, 
as  it  traversed  the  ancient  Mogul  Parah,  nearly  three 
,  miles  in  extent,  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  depth, 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  cut  from  the  solid  stone  quar- 
ries on  each  side,  from  which  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  built.  Numerous  under-ground 
channels  led  off  to  the  various  residences  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  city,  affording  to  the  whole 
community  a  bountiful  supply  of  wholesome  water. 
There  were  small  bridges  erected  over  it  at  different 
places,  many  of  which  communicated  with  the  garden- 
houses  of  the  nobility.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
"Water  Supply  Scheme  for  Calcutta,  at  the  expense  of  a 
whole  municipality,  will  turn  out  to  be  as  magnificent 
as  that  executed  in  ancient  Delhi  from  the  resources  of 
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a  single  nobleman.  None  of  the  buildings  of  thoee 
times,  or  the  spacious  gardens  and  oountry-hoosee  of 
the  nobility  in  the  environs,  now  exist. 

Delhi  may  not  have  now  the  fine  buildings  of  Mogul 
times — ^the  Omrahs'  houses  *  erected  on  a  mound  over- 
looking a  beautiful  parien-e,  laid  out  with  reservoirs^ 
conservatories,  and  fountains.'  But  neither  has  it  now  so 
many  hovels,  that  gave  to  it,  says  Bemier,  *  the  appear- 
ance of  a  knot  of  villages  rather  than  of  a  city,  and  made 
it  resemble  an  encampment  of  regularly-arranged  tents. 
It  is  OAving  to  these  thatched  buildings,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  court  and  camp  followers,  and  by  troopers  of  the 
cavalry,  that  Delhi  is  so  frequently  subject  to  fires.  Last 
year  about  six  thousand  were  burnt,  at  different  confla- 
gi'ations,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds,  which 
chiefly  occur  in  the  two  first  summer  months.  The  fire 
was  so  rapid  and  furious,  that  numbers  of  camels  and 
horses,  which  could  not  be  set  free  in  time,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames,  and  even  many  of  the  poor  females, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  the  seraglio,  and  who  are  as 
timid  as  the  roe  when  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  and 
not  dissimilar  to  the  ostrich  of  the  desert,  whose  head 
once  covered,  considers  its  body  concealed.*  Not  a 
thatch  met  our  sight,  as  we  surveyed  the  town  from  the 
top  of  the  Jumma  Musjeed.  llie  Bezula  Pahar  was  a 
cluster  of  houses.  Considerable  improvements  have  taken 
place  since  the  British  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  city,  which  wears  now  a  cleanlier  appearance,  we  be- 
lieve, than  it  did  at  any  time  before.  Not  only  have  people 
multiplied,  but  knowing  that  they  will  have  to  carry 
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their  heads  upon  their  bodies  now  for  a  longer  period 
than  under  the  former  princes,  they  have  built  substan- 
tial houses  to  lay  those  heads  in. 

The  next  age  for  consideration,  with  a  reference  to 
the  topography  of  Delhi,  is  that  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
had  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  seems  to  have  been  bom 
only  for  treason — ^treafion  to  his  father,  to  the  state,  and 
to  his  god.  Like  a  crocodile,  which  is  said  to  have  no 
tongue,  he  was  bom  without  any  taste,  and  therefore 
bated  music,  dancing,  singing,  buffoonery,  poetry, 
sculpture,  architecture,  festivals,  and  everything  that 
man  loves  to  enjoy.  He  laid  out  no  money  on  mosques, 
and,  to  prevent  any  grand  mausoleum  being  raised  to 
him,  left  a  will  enjoining  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
were  *  to  be  defrayed  by  a  sum  of  four  rupees  and  a  half 
(about  ten  shillings),  saved  from  the  price  of  caps  which 
he  had  made  and  sold.'  If  he  had  been  earnest  in  such 
tailoring,  he  would  have  been  a  happier  being,  and  not 
complained  that  'uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.'  The  only  instance  in  which  he  put  brick  and 
mortar  together,  or  raised  two  stones  one  upon  another, 
is  the  Motee  Muqeed  in  the  Fort. 

One  architectural  monument  o^  his  age,  however, 
that  we  see  now,  is  the  Zinaf^Musjeedy  more  conmionly 
called  the  Koomari  Musfecd,  or  Maiden  Mosque,  built  by 
Zinat-ul-Nissa,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
remained  in  *  single  blessedness,'  like  Jehanara.  This 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  Duriagunge,  and  *  is 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  later  style  of  Mogul  archi- 
tecture.'    It  is  constructed  of  red-stone,  with  inlayings 
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of  white  marble.  In  its  front  is  a  spacious  terrace,  with 
a  capacious  reservoir  faced  with  marble.  '  The  princess 
who  built  it^  having  declined  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  above  mosque, 
and  on  completing  it  she  built  a  small  sepulchre  of 
white  marble,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same,  in  the 
west  comer  of  the  terrace.  In  this  tomb  she  was  buried 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1122,  corresponding  with  the 
year  of  Christ  1710.  There  were  formerly  lands 
allotted  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  this  place, 
amounting  to  a  lac  of  rupees  per  annum ;  but  they  have 
all  been  confiscated  during  the  troubles  this  city  has 
undergone.* 

To  this  age  belong  also  the  Roshenara  Gardens^ 
where  there  was  a  picquet  of  the  British  force  in  the 
late  Mutiny, — as  well  as  the  tomb  of  the  Princess 
Zeehun-ul-Umai  another  daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  which 
is  northwards  of  the  Cabul  Gate. 

Next  comes  the  age  of  Mahomed  Shah.  In  his  reign 
Delhi  had  many  noble  buildings,  the  remains  of  which 
were  to  be  seen  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Among  the  largest  were  those  of  his  Tizier 
KummaV'ifd'deen,  of  Sadid  Kliaiiy  of  Sujter  Jung^  and  of 
Asaph  J  ah.  The  palaces  of  Hara  and  Ali  Mcrdan  were 
also  then  existing  in  a  fair  condition, — that  of  Bara 
being  afterwards  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  Delhi 
college  before  the  Mutiny.  '  All  these  palaces,'  states 
Franklin,  '  are  surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  take  up 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  Their  entrances  are 
through  lofty  arched  gateways  of  brick  and  stone,  at 
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the  top  of  whicli  are  the  galleries  for  music  ;  before  each 
is  a  spacious  court-yard  for  the  elephants,  horses,  and 
attendants  of  the  visitors.  Each  palace  has  likewise  a 
mehal,  or  seraglio,  adjoining ;  which  is  separated  from 
the  Dewan-Khanna  by  a  partition- wall,  and  communi- 
cates by  means  of  private  passages.  All  of  them  had 
gardens  with  capacious  stone  reservoirs  and  fountains 
in  the  centre ;  an  ample  terrace  extended  roimd  the 
whole  of  each  particular  palace ;  and  within  the  walls 
were  houses  and  apartments  for  servants  and  followers 
of  every  description,  besides  stabling  for  horses,  Feel 
KliannaBy  and  everything  belonging  to  a  nobleman's 
suite.' 

Then  were  no  khuskhus-tatties  and  punkah-cooled 
rooms,  and  '  each  palace  was  likewise  provided  with  a 
handsome  set  of  baths,  and  a  Tuh-Khanua  under-ground. 
The  baths  of  Sadut  Klian  are  a  set  of  beautiftd  rooms, 
paved  and  lined  with  white  marble  ;  they  consist  of  five 
distinct  apartments,  into  which  light  is  admitted  by 
glazed  windows  from  the  top  of  the  domes.  Sifter 
Jung^s  Tuh'Khanna  consists  of  a  set  of  apartments  built 
in  a  light  delicate  manner ;  one  long  room,  in  which  is 
a  marble  reservoir  the  whole  length,  and  a  small  room 
raised  and  balustraded  on  each  side,  both  faced  through- 
out with  white  marble.* 

The  Koodscah  Bagh,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city, 
outside  the  walls,  and  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  annals  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  is  the  garden  built  by 
Koodseah  Begum,  mother  to  Mahomed  Shah.  She  was 
a  woman  of  talents,  had  helped  to  form  the  character  of 
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her  son,  carefully  tutored  him  to  aToid  all  opposition  to 
the  Seiad  brothers,  and  exercised  a  great  control  orer 
the  administration  of  the  state. 

The  Tez  Hazari  Bang,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cabul  Gate,  is  a  garden  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  MuUca 
Zemani,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah.  *A 
marble  tablet,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is  en- 
graved with  some  Persian  couplets,  informing  us  of  the 
date  of  her  death,  in  Hegira  1203,'  or  a.d.  1791. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  that  Delhi 
once  again  met  with  one  of  those  calamities  which^  like 
the  outburst  of  an  epidemic,  seems  periodic  to  her 
destiny.  From  the  conquest  of  the  Moguls  to  the 
period  under  consideration,  her  repose  had  been  unin- 
terrupted by  any  disturbance  from  abroad.  Under 
Shah  Jehan  she  regenerated  and  grew  to  an  opulence 
and  grandeur  that,  she  had  never  known.  But  her 
greatness  was  not  the  legitimate  and  permanent  effect 
of  a  wise  and  politic  government,  combining  stability 
with  progress,  and  energy  with  majesty.  Like  every- 
thing else  that  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedan, 
she  flourished  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  then, 
lapsing  into  decay,  was  involved  in  irretrievable  ruin. 
Her  last  days  under  the  Moguls  were  like  the  last  days 
of  Aurungzebe,  who  says  : — *  Old  age  has  arrived,  weak- 
ness subdues  me,  and  strength  has  forsaken  all  my 
limbs.'  It  was  this  state  of  imbecility  that  tempted 
Xadir  Shah  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
hurl  the  Great  Mogul  from  his  throne.  He  is  said, 
though  not  on  verj-  credible  authority,  *  to  have  been  * 
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invited  to  India  by  Asoph  Jah  and  Sadut  Khan,  and 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kumaul  was  conoerted  between 
those  chiefs.  Nadir  Shah  rewarded  their  treachery  by 
spitting  on  their  beards,  and  ordering  them  to  be  driven 
from  his  court.  The  two  nobles,  thus  disgraced,  agreed 
to  end  their  shame  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  as  they 
were  rivals,  and  each  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the 
other,  they  sent  spies  to  discover  whether  the  resolution 
was  caried  into  effect.  Asoph  Jah,  the  more  crafty  of 
the  two,  took  an  innocent  draught,  and  soon  after  pre- 
tended to  fall  down  dead;  on  which  Sadut,  deceived 
by  the  artifice,  swallowed  real  poison,  and  forthwith 
expired.' 

The  sole  object  of  Nadir's  invasion  was  plunder,  and 
not  the  possession  of  territory.  He  had  agreed  to  quit 
India,  after  his  victory,  on  receipt  of  two  crores  of 
rupees.  Marching  from  the  battle-field  to  Delhi,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  and  seems  to 
have  premeditated  no  excess  or  outrage  against  the  in- 
habitants. The  first  spark  that  blew  his  gunpowder 
disposition  was  lit  by  the  Delhians  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  day  of  his  arrival  there  arose  a 
whisper  of  his  death,  which,  growing  into  a  confounded 
hubbub,  speedily  communicated  itself  from  the  Delhi 
Gate  to  the  Lahore  Gate,  and  spread  into  everj'  street 
and  alley  of  the  capital.  Forth  issued  now  thousands 
of  men  brandishing  arms  and  bellowing  curses,  who  had 
been  in  a  sullen  impatience  at  the  intrusion  of  the 
foreigners.  The  people  at  the  Chandney  Chowk  first 
rose  upon  the  enemy,  and  their  example  was  followed 
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in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Nadir  at  first  tried  by  all 
gentle  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  the  tumult.  But 
instead  of  subsiding,  it  increased,  and  filled  the  capital 
throughout  the  night  with  confusion  and  bloodshed.  To 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  public  of  the  false  report  of  his 
death,  he  took  care,  early  next  morning,  to  come  out  on 
horseback  from  the  palace.  The  first  objects  that  met 
his  eyes  in  the  streets  were  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
soldiers.  The  populace  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and, 
instead  of  being  seized  upon  with  fear  at  his  appearance, 
assailed  him  with  stones,  arrows,  and  fire-arms  firom 
every  house.  One  of  his  officers  fell  down  dead  at  his 
side,  by  a  shot  which  had  been  aimed  at  himself.  This 
roused  the  hell  of  his  passions,  and  he  gave  the  orders 
for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Indians.  Twenty  thousand 
men  were  set  upon  the  act  of  butchery.  It  raged  from 
sunrise  to  mid-day.  In  every  street  or  avenue  in  which 
a  murdered  Persian  was  found,  were  the  inhabitants 
slaughtered  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The 
city  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  '  involved  in 
one  scene  of  destruction,  blood,  and  terror.'  The  num- 
ber of  the  slain  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand. 

Rodhun-a-DoKlahy  not  far  from  the  palace,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  the  Chandney  Chowk,  is  memor- 
able to  the  Delhians  for  being  the  place  where  sat  Nadir 
Shah,  in  gloomy  silence,  during  the  period  of  the  mas- 
sacre. *  The  king  of  Persia  sat  there,  and  none  but 
slaves  durst  come  near  him,  for  his  countenance  was 
dark  and  terrible.  At  length,  the  imfortunate  emperor, 
attended  by  a  number  of  his  chief  Omrahs,  ventured  to 
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approacli  him  with  downcast  eyes.  The  Omrahs  who 
preceded  Mahomed  bowed  down  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground.  Nadir  Shah  sternly  asked  them  what  they 
wanted?  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Spare  the 
city.  Mahomed  said  not  a  word,  but  tears  flowed  fast 
£-om  his  eyes ;  the  tyrant,  for  once  touched  with  pity, 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  said.  For  the  sake  of  the  prince 
Mahomed,  I  forgive.'  He  then  ordered  to  stop  the 
massacre ;  and,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  his  discipline,  it 
was  immediately  stopped.  The  mosque  of  Boshun-a- 
Dowla  is  of  small  size,  built  of  red-stone  and  sur- 
moimted  by  three  gilt  domes.  The  date  of  the  building 
is  1721.  Near  it,  the  Dureeba-Gate  is  called  the  Khoonie 
Durtcaza. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  of  anger  comes  the  satisfac- 
tion of  avarice — this  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  of 
human  codification.  The  wrath  of  Nadir  was  cooled  by 
the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  His  avarice  was 
next  to  be  satisfied  by  the  hoarded  wealth  of  generations. 
First  of  all,  the. screw  was  applied  to  Mahomed  Shah. 
Though  Shah  Jehan  had  left  behind  him  a  cash-balance 
of  six  to  twenty-two  crores  of  rupees — or  about  the  sum 
that  appears  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  present  govern- 
ment— ^there  were  now  no  more  in  the  imperial  treasury 
than  three  crores  and  a  half,  which  were  seized  first  of 
all.  Then,  there  were  in  gold  and  silver  plates,  in 
valuable  furnitures,  in  kinhoh  robes,  and  other  rich  stuffs, 
another  crore  and  a  half.  The  Mogul  emperors,  since 
the  accession  of  their  dynasty,  had  been  indefatigable 
in  the  collection  of  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  the  store 
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of  whicli  had  continually  increased,  till,  at  the  time  of 
Nadir's  invasion,  thej  amounted  to  the  valae  of  fifteen 
crores,  and  were  a  very  portable  plunder  for  an  invader 
to  carry  away.  The  Peacock  Throne  could  not  but  have 
been  a  rich  temptation  for  a  man  who  had  originally 
been  the  son  of  a  shepherd, — ^though  in  discussing  its 
value,  it  was  not  estimated  at  more  than  a  crore  of  ru- 
pees. In  that  throne  was  the  Koh-i-noor — the  imme- 
morial heirloom  of  Indian  sovereignty  from  the  days  of 
the  Pandoos.  Col.  Sleeman  would  have  it  that  this 
great  diamond  was  first  found  in  Golconda  by  Meer 
Jumla,  and  presented  by  him  to  Shah  Jehan,  as  a  nuzser 
for  a  passport  to  his  aggrandizement.  But  Baber  states 
that  on  his  capture  of  the  palace  of  Ibrahim  Lodi  at 
Agra,  he  found  '  one  famous  diamond,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Sultan  Allah-ud-deen.  It  is  so  valuable, 
that  a  judge  of  diamonds  valued  it  at  half  the  daily  ex- 
pcitse  of  the  trorMJ  Most  probably  this  gem  was  no 
other  than  the  famous  Zoh-i-noor,  which  is  said  to  be 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  width. 
Being  carried  off*  by  Xadir  Shah,  it  was  afterwards 
seized  in  the  plunder  of  that  monarch's  tents,  by  Ahmed 
Shah,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  son,  Shah  Shooja. 
This  prince,  having  had  occasion  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Runjeet  Sing,  had  been  first  subjected  to  starv- 
ation, then  put  upon  half  rations,  till  at  last,  wearied 
out  by  importunity  and  severity,  he  had  to  surrender 
the  coveted  diamond.  Ultimately,  it  has  found  its  way 
to  England,  and  now  glitters  upon  the  crown  of  the 
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Queen  of  our  empire — the  first  of  jewels  adorning  the 
person  of  the  first  of  sovereigns  in  the  world. 

Nadir  had  not  been  yet  content  by  stripping  Ma- 
homed Shah  almost  naked  of  his  robes,  and  making  him 
eat  out  of  brazen  or  earthen  dishes,  but  would  compel 
him  to  walk  on  foot  by  seizing  on  his  elephants,  horses, 
camels,  and  equipages.  From  stone-jewels,  he  went  up 
to  demand  the  jewel  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Timoor, 
for  his  son.  He  next  applied  the  rack  to  the  great  no- 
bles for  the  delivery  of  their  effects,  and  sent  a  man  to 
Oude  for  the  two  crores  promised  by  Sadut  E^n.  Next 
came  the  turn  of  the  inferior  officers,  bankers,  and  rich 
citizens,  to  give  up  their  wealth.  Guards  were  stationed, 
and  none  could  leave  the  city  by  one  of  its  ten  gates. 
No  species  of  cruelty  was  left  unemployed  to  extort  the 
contributions.  Men  of  consequence  were  beaten  to  draw 
forth  confessions.  Great  numbers  died  of  ill-usage,  and 
many  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  and  torture.  '  Sleep  and  rest  forsook  the  city. 
In  every  chamber  and  house  was  heard  the  crj'  of  afflic- 
tion. It  was,  before,  a  general  massacre  ;  but,  now,  the 
murder  of  individuals.  Greater  than  the  physical 
calamities  was  the  demoralization  of  the  people.  '  The 
inhabitants  of  Delhi,  at  least  the  debauched,  who  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous  part,  regretted  the  departure 
of  the  Persians ;  and  to  this  day  the  excesses  of  their 
soldiery  are  topics  of  humour  in  the  looser  conversation 
of  all  ranks,  and  form  the  comic  parts  of  the  drolls  or 
players.     The  people  of  Hindoostan  at  this  time  regarded 
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only  personal  safety  and  personal  gratification.  Misery 
was  disregarded  by  those  who  escaped  itj  and  man, 
wholly  centred  in  himself,  felt  not  for  his  kind.  This 
selfishness,  destructive  of  public  and  private  virtue,  was 
universal  in  Hindoostan  at  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah ; 
nor  have  the  people  become  more  virtuous  since,  conse- 
quently not  more  happy,  nor  more  independent.' 

In  fifty-eight  days  that  he  remained,  Nadir  demol- 
ished, burnt,  and  ransacked  all  Delhi,  and  undid  the 
doings  of  several  hundred  years.  The  amount  of  booty 
that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  is,  by  the  highest 
computation,  seventy  crores,  and  by  the  lowest  thirty-two. 
No  doubt,  the  Calcutta  of  1866  is  a  greater,  more  popu- 
lous, more  ornamented  and  picturesque  city,  but  it  has 
not  yet  half  the  riches  possessed  by  the  Delhi  of  1738. 
Half  the  spoil  was  in  diamonds  and  jewels.  There  is  a 
proverb  of  the  Hindoostanees  to  the  effect,  that  zumeen 
and  zuhurat  (lands  and  jewels)  are  constantly  turning 
on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  changing  hands  '  from  you 
to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter.' 

The  Junter  Munfer,  or  Observatory,  similar  to  the 
Maun  Mundul  at  Benares,  or  the  Tara  Kothie  at  Luck- 
now,  is  a  building  of  the  days  of  Mahomed  Shah.  This 
is  some  two  miles  from  Delhi,  on  the  Kootub  road,  built, 
in  1728,  by  Rajah  Jey  Sing,  of  Jeypore,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  emperor  to  reform  the  calendar.  *  The 
largest  of  the  buildings  is  an  immense  equatorial  dial, 
named  by  the  Rajah  the  Samrat  Jiintcr,  or  Prince  of 
Dials:  the  dimensions  of  the  gnomon  being  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Ft  in. 

Iiength  of  H  jpotbenuse        ..         ..         118  5 

„       ^  Base  104  0 

„      „  Perpendicular       . .        . .  66  76  (?) 

This  is  noTT  much  injured.  At  a  short  distance, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  great  dial,  is  another  building  in 
somewhat  better  preservation  ;  it  is  also  a  sim-dial,  or 
rather  several  dials  combined  in  one  building.  In  the 
centre  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  top,  and  \\%  side 
walls  form  gnomons  to  concentric  semicircles,  having  a 
certain  inclination  to  the  horizon,  and  they  represent 
meridians  removed  by  a  certain  angle  from  the  meridian 
of  the  Observatory.  The  outer  walls  form  gnomons  to 
graduated  quadrants,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west.  A  wall  connects  the  four  gnomons^  and  on 
its  northern  face  is  described  a  large  quadrilateral  semi- 
circle for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Lying  east  and  west  to  the  south  of  the  great  equatorial 
dial  stand  two  circular  buildings  open  at  the  top,  and 
each  having  a  pillar  in  the  centre ;  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pillar  thirty  horizontal  radii,  of  stone,  gradually  in» 
creasing  in  breadth  till  they  recede  from  it,  are  built  to 
the  circular  wall ;  each  of  these  forms  a  sector  of  six 
degrees,  and  the  corresponding  spaces  between  the 
radii,  being  of  the  same  dimensions,  make  up  the  circle 
of  360  degrees.  In  the  wall  at  the  spaces  between  the 
radii  and  recesses,  on  either  side  of  which  are  square 
holes  at  convenient  distances  to  enable  the  observer  to 
climb  to  such  a  height  as  was  necessarj'  to  read  off  the 
observation,  each  of  the  recesses  had  two  windows,  or 
rather  openings,  many  of  which  have  been  since  built  up. 
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On  the  edge  of  the  recesses  are  marked  the  tangents  of 
the  degrees  of  the  sun's  altitude,  as  shown  by  tlie 
shadow  of  the  pillar^  and  numbered  from  1  to  45  de- 
grees. When  the  sun  exceeds  that  height,  the  degrees 
are  marked  on  the  radii,  numbered  [from  the  pillar  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  complement  of  its  altitude  ; 
these  degrees  are  sub-divided  into  minutes,  but  the  op- 
posite spaces  in  the  walls  have  no  sub-division,  being 
merely  divided  into  six  parts  of  one  degree  each  ;  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  falling  on  either  of  the  divisions  shows 
the  sun's  azimuth ;  in  like  manner  lunar  and  stellar 
altitudes  and  azimuths  may  be  observed.  These  two 
buildings,  being  exactly  alike  in  all  respects,  were  doubt- 
less designed  to  correct  errors  by  comparing  the  results 
of  different  observations  obtained  at  the  same  instant  of 
time.'*  The  Junter  Mimter  is  all  a  stone  building.  The 
Hindoo  Rajah  had  been  assisted  by  many  eminent  scien- 
tific men  from  Persia,  India,  and  Europe,  in  putting  up 
the  works.  But  he  died  before  their  completion.  The 
barbarous  Jauts,  under  Jawaher  Sing,  plimdered  and 
almost  destroyed  the  Observatory,  since  which  the  build- 
ings have  lain  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Instituted  under  his 
royal  patronage,  the  Junter  Munter  is  all  that^is  honour- 
able in  connection  with  Mahomed  Shah's  name — ^now 
remembered  only  in  the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  fiauicJi- 
girk  of  our  countrj\ 

The  Sufder  Juug. — This  is  the  next  building  for 
consideration  in  point  of  time.     It  is  about  half-way 
from  Delhi  to  the  £ootub,  and  is  a  grand  mausoleum 
*  Beresford's  Delhi,  1856,  from  Haroourt's  *  New  Guide  to  Delhi.* 
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in  imitation  of  the  Taj.  The  quadrangular  enclosure 
within  which  it  stands  is  formed  by  walks  with  elegant 
pavilions  at  the  comers,  and  entered  by  a  beautiful 
gateway  facing  the  road.  The  ground  covered  is  more 
than  three  himdred  yards  square,  and  is  kid  out  in 
gardens  and  walks  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Taj. 
There  are  rooms  over  the  entrance  gateway,  and  fine 
open  apartments  on  the  sides,  where  visitors  may  put 
up  for  pic-nics.  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  is  a 
terrace,  from  which  rises  the  majestic  structure.  Three 
kinds  of  stones  are  observed  to  have  been  employed — 
white  marble,  red  sandstone,  and  '  the  fine  white  and 
fieeh-ooloured  sandstone  of  Roopbas.'  The  white  mar- 
ble is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  '  has  become  a  good 
deal  discoloured  by  time,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance, 
which  Bishop  Heber  noticed,  of  potted  meatJ*  There 
are  no  minarets  at  the  comers  of  the  platform,  for 
which  the  building  does  not  appear  with  any  better 
efifect  than  that  of  its  original  model,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  Heber,  it  was  what  he  thought  to  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  Taj  been  without  the  minarets. 

Just  in  the  centre  of  the  first  floor  is  an  elegantly- 
carved  and  highly-polished  white  marble  cenotaph, 
bearing  '  the  date  of  this  small  pillar  of  a  tottering  state^ 
A.H.  1167,'or  A^.D.  1760.  Inmiediately  below  this,  in 
the  vault  underneath,  lie,  under  a  grave  of  plain  earth, 
the  remains  of  the  man  over  whom  the  edifice  has  been 
erected.  The  place  was  damp,  dirty,  and  noisome, 
where  we  feared  to  catch  the  malaria,  and  saw  the 
grave,  from  a  distance,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  strewed 
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witk  some  flowers.  Sufder  Jung  had  been  appointed 
by  Ahmed  Shah,  successor  to  Mahomed  Shah,  to  that 
vizierit,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  father 
Sadut  Ethan's  ambition.  '  During  his  absence  in  Bohil- 
cund,  his  influence  at  court  had  been  supplanted  by  a 
eunuch  named  Jawud,  who  was  favoured  both  by  the 
emperor  and  his  mother.  Sufder  Jimg,  finding  that 
his  presence  did.  not  restore  his  authority,  took  a  course 
which  had  become  familiar  at  Delhi :  he  invited  Jawud 
to  an  entertainment,  and  had  him  murdered  during  the 
banquet'  Mightily  in  a  rage  at  having  his  fayourite 
thus  cut  ofl"  by  treachery,  the  impotent  monarch  chafed 
and  stormed,  but  had  no  other  means  of  revenge  than 
to  set  his  \izier  at  loggerheads  with  the  great  antagonist 
of  his  house.  In  this  consisted  the  great  kingcraft  of 
those  times.  The  Mogul  court  then  seemed  to  resemble 
a  vast  chess-board,  in  which  the  two  principal  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  manoeuvred  only  to  check-mate  each  other, 
and  carried  on  a  perpetual  cat-and-dog  warfare.  The 
first  great  political  rivals  were  Saadut  Khan  and  Nizam- 
ul-Moolk,  who  respectively  founded  the  ftiture  houses 
of  the  King  of  Oude  and  of  the  Xizam.  Family  anti- 
pathies  are  hereditaiy,  like  family  diseases,  and  Sufder 
Jung  bore  the  same  intense  animosity  towards  Gha- 
zi-ud-deen  the  elder,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  that  existed  between  their  respective 
fathers.  On  being  set  together  to  fight  over  the  same 
prey,  their  civil  wars  and  street  affrays  worried  the 
people  of  Delhi  for  many  a  month, — whilst  the  non- 
entity of  the  king,  amused  by  their  warfare,  laughed 
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within  his  sleeves,  and  alternately  threw  in  his  weight 
to  preserve  the  equipoise  between  the  two  parties,  that 
none  might  kick  the  beam.  In  the  end,  Ghazi-ud-deen 
drove  his  enemy  off  the  field,  and  became  possessed  of 
supreme  control  in  the  royal  household,  when  he  re- 
venged himself  upon  the  emperor  by  putting  out  his 
eyes. 

The  tomb  of  Sufder  Jung  was  erected  by  his  son 
Shuja-ud-Dowla.  It  belongs  '  to  the  ex-king  of  Oudh, 
but  so  little  if  anything  is  spent  on  repairs  that,  if  some 
steps  are  not  soon  taken,  the  building  will  soon  be  in 
the  same  plight  as  are  the  different  ruins  round  Delhi.' 

To  Sufder  Jung,  has  been  raised  a  magnificent  tomb ; 
— ^by  his  rival,  Ghazi-ud-deen  Khan,  has  been  left  a 
magnificent  Madnssa,  or  college,  near  the  Ajmere  Gate. 
It  is  a  building  of  red- stone,  *  situated  at  the  centre  of 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  with  a  stone  fountain.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  area  is  a  handsome  mosque  built  of 
red-stone,  inlaid  with  white  marble.  The  ajjartments 
for  the  students  are  on  the  sides  of  the  square,  divided 
into  separate  chambers,  which  are  all  small,  but  com- 
modious. The  tomb  of  G/iazi  is  in  a  corner  of  the 
square,  surrounded  by  a  shrine  of  white  marble,  pierced 
with  lattice-work.  The  college  is  now  shut  up,  and 
without  inhabitants;' — well  for  mankind,  that  there  is 
no  more  taught  the  religion  which  inculcates  stabbing, 
cutting  of  throats,  and  mowing  off  heads,  as  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  life.  In  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  ornaments  of  the  Sufder  Jung,  and  in  the  richly, 
cut  marble  screens  of  the  Ghazi-ud-deen  college,  arc 
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seen  the  latest  specimens  of  Mogul  architecture,  show- 
ing that  the  decline  of  art  is  not  sinmltaneons  with  the 
decline  of  power. 

From  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Great  Mogol, 
rifled  of  everything  that  he  had  in  his  pockets,  seemed 
to  lay  weltering  in  blood  from  the  woimd  of  a  deep 
gash  in  his  abdomen.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  be  up  on 
his  legs.  The  death  of  Nadir  Shah  having  taken  place, 
and  Ahmed  Shah  Doorani  having  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Candahar,  the  march  of  the  latter  prince  to 
Punjaub  created  an  alarm  in  the  Mogul  court  of  the 
wolff  the  tcolfl — similar  to  that  in  the  story  of  the 
shepherd  boy.  In  1756,  he  came  down  and  gave  an- 
other deep  stab  to  the  prostrate  Mogul — repeating 
nearly  all  the  horrors  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion,  and 
plajing  over  again  in  Delhi  the  same  scenes  of  rapine, 
idolence,  and  murder.  Scarcely  had  this  wound  ceased 
to  bleed,  before  another  was  inflicted  that  nearly  made 
him  give  up  the  ghost,  and  brought  forward  the  most 
momentous  consequences.  Ever  since  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Caggar,  where  fell  the  last  great  heroes  of  India, 
'  thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in 
Valhambrosa,'  the  coimtry  had  become  subject  to  the 
yoke  of  a  inithless  conqueror.  But,  in  the  nooks  and 
comers  of  its  wide  domains  survived  and  remained  in 
power  the  scattered  wrecks  of  its  sons,  who  made  every 
exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  their  countrj^'s  honour, 
religion,  and  independence.  The  noble  Rajpoot  held 
his  position  as  heir  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  his 
ancestors.     *  He  withstood  every  outrage  that  barbarity 
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could  inflict,  or  human  nature  sustain,  from  a  foe  whose 
religion  commanded   annihilation  ;    and  bent  to  the 
earth,  rose  buoyant  from  the  pressure,  and  made  calam- 
ity a  whetstone  to  courage.     By  his  perseverance  and 
valour  he  wore  out  entire  dynasties  of  foes,  alternately 
j-ielding  to  his  fate,  or  restricting  the  circle  of  con- 
quest.'  Nursed  in  the  forest  and  cradled  upon  the  rock, 
there  grew  to  him,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  brother-in- 
arms to  uphold  the  Hindoo  cause.     That  brother  bore 
the  name  of  Mahratta.     The  Jaut  also  was  a  Hindoo, 
and  had  extended  his  power  almost  to  the  south  gate- 
way of  Delhi.      At  the  time  under  consideration  the 
Mahratta  power  was  at  it«  zenith.     The  man  who 
wielded  that  power  entertained  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
ject of  having  the  crown  of  the  Chacraverta,  or  universal 
]X)tentate,  to  encircle  the  brow  of  a  Hindoo,  and  of 
hoisting  the  Hindoo  flag  to  wave  once  more  over  ancient 
Indraprastha.     To  carry  these  objects  into  execution, 
the  grandest  army  on  record  was  formed  and  despatched, 
under  Sedasheo  Bhao,  to  take  possession  of  Delhi.     *  It 
was  held   by  a  small  garrison  of  Dooranis  and  their 
partisans.     The  great  extent  of  the  city  walls  enabled 
a  party  of  Mahrattas  to  climb  up  a  neglected  bastion, 
and  the  citadel  jdelded  to  the  artillery  after  attempting 
a  short  defence.     The  Bhao  made  an  injudicious  as  well 
as  ungenerous  use  of  this  conquest.     He  defaced  the 
palaces,  tombs,  and  shrines,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
ornaments  which  had  been  spared  by  the  Persians  and 
Affghans.     He  tore  down  the  silver  ceiling  of  the  hall 
of  audience,  and   seized  on  the  throne  (no  longer  so 
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precious  as  of  old)  and  on  all  other  royal  ornaments. 
He  even  proposed  to  proclaim  Wiswas  Bao  emperor  of 
India,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  postpone  the  mea- 
sure imtil  he  should  have  driven  the  Dooranis  across 
the  Indus.'  These  audacities,  perpetrated  in  the  hall 
where,  about  a  himdred  years  ago,  Sevagee  had  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  presence  with  nine  times  nine  obei- 
sances, and  been  received  with  a  haughty  coldn^s, 
furnished  ample  cause  to  rally  the  dejected  followers  of 
the  Koran  round  one  common  standard,  and  form  a 
coalition  for  the  cause  of  Mahomedan  existence,  in 
India.  The  two  races  played  at  high  stakes,  and  looked 
on  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  results  of  the  crisis. 
Had  not  overweening  pride  blinded  the  judgment  of 
the  Iliudoo  generalissimo,  the  Mahomedans  would  long 
ago  have  numbered  their  days  in  India,  and  quitted  its 
plains  for  those  of  their  native  Iran  and  Turan. 

Thus  had  the  finishing  stroke,  aimed  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Great  Mogid,  been  parried  for  the  time, 
only  to  make  him  di^ag  on  his  life  imder  an  unbroken 
series  of  calamity.  Like  a  bad  shilling,  he  passed  on 
from  hand  to  hand — of  Afrasiab  Elhan,  of  Scindia,  of 
Gholam  Kadir,  of  Perron — till  at  last  the  course  of 
events  placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 
Never  had  the  days  of  his  life  been  so  much  embittered 
by  misfortune,  as  when  in  the  hands  of  Gholam  Kadir. 
That  Rohilla  chief  had  obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  and 
with  it  of  the  person  of  the  emperor.  Filling  the  palace 
with  his  own  guards,  he  committed  the  most  dreadful 
excesses.     It  was  he  who  stripped  many  of  the  rooms  of 
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their  marble  ornaments  and  pavements,  and  even  picked 
out  tHe  stones  from  the  borders  of  many  of  the  floorings. 
The  apartments  of  the  women,  which  appear  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  sacredness  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
abandoned,  were  turned  into  the  scenes  of  the  darkest 
crimes.  *  It  is  credibly  told  that  he  flogged  the  ladies 
of  the  zenana,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  rabble  crew.  Certain  it  is,  that  while 
himself  lolling  on  the  royal  throne,  he  insolently  ordered 
the  aged  emperor  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  de- 
manded from  him  his  treasures.  On  Shah  Alum  bit- 
terly declaring  his  state  of  utter  destitution,  he  savagely 
swore  he  would  put  his  eyes  out  if  the  hidden  hoards 
were  not  produced,  and,  leaping  from  his  seat,  he  hmled 
the  emperor  to  the  ground,  planted  his  knee  upon  his 
chest,  and  struck  out  one  of  his  victim's  eyes,  ordering 
the  other  one  to  be  put  out  also.'  The  arms  of  Scindia 
rescued  the  unhappy  monarch  from  the  power  of  Gholam 
Kadir,  and  this  miscreant  met  with  a  punishment  even 
more  than  commensurate  with  his  crimes.  Being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Mahrattas,  he  made  his  escape,  under 
cover  of  a  dark  night,  from  a  sally-port  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  fort  of  Selimghur.  The  Jumna  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  the  bastion,  and  the  ruflBan,  stuffing 
his  saddle  with  the  jewels  plundered  from  the  family  of 
the  emperor,  crossed  over  with  all  his  retinue,  taking 
his  flight  towards  Meerut.  *  But  the  doomsman  was  on 
his  track ;  his  attendants  soon  left  him,  and  his  horse 
stimibling  threw  him  so  violently  that  he  lay  half 
stunned  till  found  by  a  peasant,  who  recognized  the 
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prostrate  ruffian  as  the  man  who  had  once  before 
wronged  him.  He  was  seized  and  carried  to  the  Mah- 
ratta  general's  camp,  and,  loaded  with  manacles,  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  army  (in  a  cage),  'mid  the  curses,  in- 
sults, and  indignities  of  the  captors.  His  eyes  were 
torn  from  their  sockets,  and  his  nose,  ears,  hands,  and 
feet  were  gradually  cut  off' — and  in  this  deplorable 
condition  he  was  sent  to  Delhi.  But  he  never  reached 
that  scene  of  his  atrocities,  death  putting  an  end  to  his 
sufferings  on  the  way. 

Passing  from  the  hands  of  Gholam  Kadir  into  those 
of  Scindia,  the  emperor  was  reinstated  with  every  formal 
ceremony,  but  was  actually  held  in  custody,  under  a 
pension  of  50,000  Rs.  a  year,  in  charge  of  Perron. 
The  French  general  was  a  man  of  humanity,  and  treated 
the  old  monarch,  the  princes,  and  princesses,  with  a 
consideration  they  had  not  met  with  for  many  years. 

Our  account  has  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
Great  Mogul  is  to  play  the  fifth  act  in  his  drama.  The 
reader  has  already  looked  on  his 'picture  with  'Hyper 
rion's  curls  and  the  front  of  Jove,'  decked  in  all  imagin- 
able wealth  and  splendour.  Let  him  now  look  on  the 
picture,  when  he  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  fall  and  im- 
becility, Mns  power,  sans  respect,  and  sam  the  means  of 
living.  To  give  the  first  sketch  from  Franklin  : — *  On 
the  11th  of  March,  1793,  we  were  presented  to  the  King 
Shah  Alum.  After  entering  the  palace  we  were  carried 
to  the  Dewan-Khannah,  or  hall  of  audience  for  the 
nobility,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  throne  raised 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.     In  the  centre 
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of  this  eleTation  was  placed  a  chair  of  crimson  Telvet, 
bound  with  gold  clasps,  and  over  the  whole  was  thrown 
an  embroidered  covering  of  gold  and  silver  thread ;  a 
handsome  samianah,  supported  by  four  pillars  incrusted 
with  silver,  was  placed  over  the  chair  of  state.  The 
king  at  this  time  was  in  the  Tusbear  Khannah^  an 
apartment  in  which  he  generally  sits.  On  passing  a 
screen  of  Indian  connaughts,  we  proceeded  to  the  front 
of  the  Tusbear  Ehannah,  and  being  arrived  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  long,  each  of  us  made  three  obeisances  in 
turn,  by  throwing  down  the  right  hand  pretty  low,  and 
afterwards  raising  it  to  the  forehead ;  we  then  went  up 
to  the  Musnud  on  which  his  Majesty  was  sitting,  and 
presented  our  nuzzers  on  white  handkerchiefs,  each  of 
our  names  being  announced  at  the  time  we  offered 
them :  the  king  received  the  whole,  and  gave  the  nuz- 
zers to  Mirza  Akber  Shah,  and  two  other  princes  who 
sat  on  his  left  hand.  We  then  went  back,  with  our 
faces  towards  the  presence,  made  the  same  obeisance  as 
before,  and  returned  again  to  the  musnud.  After  a 
slight  conversation,  we  were  directed  to  go  without  the 
enclosure,  and  put  on  the  Kheiauta  which  his  Majesty 
ordered  for  us ;  they  consisted  of  light  India  dresses ;  a 
turban,  jammah,  and  kummerbund,  all  cotton,  with 
small  gold  sprigs.  On  being  clothed  in  these  dresses, 
we  again  returned  to  the  Tusbear  Khannah,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  stay,  previous  to  which  Capt.  Reyyiolds  re- 
ceived a  sword  from  the  king,  we  had  our  dismission ; 
and  some  servants  were  ordered  to  attend  us  in  viewing 
the  palace.     The  present  king,  Shah  Alum,  is  seventy- 
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two  years  of  age ;  of  a  tall  commanding  stature,  and 
dark  complexion ;  his  deportment  was  dignified,  and 
not  at  all  diminished  by  his  want  of  sights  thou^  he 
has  suffered  that  cruel  misfortune  above  five  years. 
The  marks  of  age  are  very  strongly  discernible  in  his 
countenance:  his  beard  is  short  and  white.  His  Majesty 
appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits  ;  his  dress  on  this  occasion 
was  a  rich  kinkhob,  and  he  was  supported  by  pillows  of 
the  same  materials.'  This  was  during  the  days  of  his 
dependency  upon  Scindia  and  Perron.  The  gold  samia- 
nahy  the  silver  pillars,  the  kinkhob  dress,  and,  to  boot, 
the  kinkhob  pillows,  do  not  speak  of  the  miserj'  and 
starvation  that  necessitated  the  emperor,  as  Bishop 
Heber  states,  to  pick  out  the  inlaid  ornaments  of  the 
palace,  and  sell  them  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

The  next  sketch  is  ten  years  later.  It  was  the  16th 
of  September,  1803,  the  great  day  that  was  to  intro- 
duce a  change  into  the  destiny  of  India  by  the  virtual 
transference  of  its  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  On  that  day.  Lord  Lake  had  an  audience  to 
take  over  the  Great  Mogul  under  British  protection. 
His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  despatch  his 
eldest  son  to  greet  and  escort  the  victorious  commander 
to  his  royal  presence.  The  prince  did  not  reach  the 
British  camp  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  To  receive 
his  Royal  Highness,  to  remount  him  on  his  elephant, 
and  to  form  the  cavalcade,  took  another  hour  and  a  half. 
The  distance  from  the  camp  to  the  palace  was  five  miles. 
The  whole  city  had  turned  out  to  witness  the  novelty  of 
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the  procession,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  caval- 
cade could  make  its  way  through  the  crowds  to  the 
palace.  Near  sunset,  the  English  commander  arrived 
at  the  imperial  abode.  The  court  of  that  abode  was 
thronged  with  people.  Thither,  perhaps,  had  the  'oldest 
inhabitant,'  of  common  phraseology,  been  attracted  to 
compare  how  different  was  the  triumphant  entry  now 
from  the  approach  of  that  humble  embassy,  which  in 
his  young  days  he  had  witnessed  to  arrive  there  with 
costly  presents  for  Feroksere.  To  receive  the  English 
general,  the  heir  of  Timoor  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  the 
celebrated  Dewanni-E3ias.  In  that  hall  'his  prede- 
cessors, clothed  in  the  most  gorgeous  productions  of  the 
loom,  had  sate  upon  thrones  formed  of  gold,  and  made 
radiant  by  a  dazzling  profusion  of  the  most  costly  jewels. 
Around  them  had  stood  hundreds  of  obsequious  guards 
and  dependants,  waiting  in  mute  and  watchful  attention 
the  expression  of  the  sovereign's  will,  and  ready  to  give 
it  effect  as  soon  as  uttered ;  while  vassals  from  distant 
countries,  or  their  representatives,  tendered  respectful 
homage  to  the  lord  of  the  faithful  throughout  India,  and 
wooed  his  favour  by  presents  worthy  of  his  rank.  Far 
different  was  the  scene  which  met  the  eje  of  the  British 
general  and  his  attendants.'  They  beheld  the  unfor- 
tunate descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  princes 
*  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of 
his  former  state,  his  person  emaciated  by  indigence  and 
infirmities,  and  his  countenance  disfigured  with  the  loss 
of  his  eyes.*  Eighty-three  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
had  passed  over  his  head,  and  '  poor,  deijendent,  aged. 
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infirm,  and  sightless,  the  head  of  the  empire  illostrated 
in  his  person  the  wide-spread  ruin  which  had  over- 
whehned  the  empire  itself/  Strangers  from  a  distant 
country  were  come  to  put  an  end  to  his  miseries, — and 
though  he  was  transferred  as  a  state-prisoner  from  one 
custody  to  another,  he  had  no  more  to  sufier  from  any 
barbarous  usage  or  want,  but  receiyed  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  support  of  his  royal  household. 

Let  us  next  giye  the  portrait  drawn  by  Bishop 
Heber: — *  The  31st  of  December,  1824,  was  fixed  for  my 
presentation  to  the  emperor,  which  was  appointed  for 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  I  went,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Elliot  and  two  others,  with  nearly  the  same 
formalities  as  at  Lucknow,  except  that  we  were  on 
elephants  instead  of  in  palanquins.  We  were  received 
with  presented  arms  by  the  troops  of  the  palace  drawn 
up  within  the  barbican,  and,  dismounting  at  a  court- 
yard, proceeded  on  foot,  till  we  passed  a  richly-carved, 
but  ruinous  and  dirty,  gateway,  where  our  guides,  with- 
drawing a  canvas  screen,  called  out,  in  a  sort  of  harsh 
chant,  **  Lo,  the  ornament  of  the  world !  Lo,  the  asylum 
of  the  nations  !  King  of  kings !  The  Emperor  Acber 
Shah  !  Just,  fortunate,  and  victorious."  We  saw  a  very 
handsome  and  striking  court,  with  low,  but  richly-orna- 
mented buildings.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  beautiful  open 
pavilion  of  white  marble,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rose- 
bushes and  fountains,  and  some  tapestry  and  striped 
curtains  hanging  in  festoons  about  it,  within  which  was 
a  crowd  of  people,  and  the  poor  old  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  seated  in  the  midst  of  them.      Mr  Elliot 
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here  bowed  three  times  very  low,  in  which  I  followed 
his  example.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  twice  as  we 
adyanced  up  the  steps  of  the  pavilion,  the  heralds  each 
time  repeating  the  same  expressions  about  their  master's 
greatness.  "We  then  stood  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  throne,  which  is  a  sort  of  marble  bedstead  richly 
ornamented  with  gilding,  and  raised  on  two  or  three 
steps.  Mr  Elliot  then  stepped  forward,  and,  with  joined 
hands^  in  the  usual  Eastern  way,  announced  in  a  low 
voice,  to  the  emperor,  who  I  was.  I  then  advanced, 
bowed  three  times  again,  and  offered  a  nuzzer  of  fifty- 
one  gold  mohurs  in  an  embroidered  purse,  laid  on  my 
handkerchief.  This  was  received  and  laid  on  one  side, 
and  I  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the 
usual  court  questions  about  my  health,  my  travels,  &c., 
were  asked.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
old  gentleman  more  plainly.  He  has  a  pale,  thin,  but 
handsome  face,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long  white 
beard.  His  complexion  is  little,  if  at  all,  darker  than 
that  of  an  European.  His  hands  .are  very  fair  and 
delicate,  and  he  had  some  valuable-looking  rings  on 
them.  His  hands  and  face  were  all  I  saw  of  him,  for 
the  morning  being  cold,  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  shawls 
that  he  reminded  me  extremely  of  the  Druid's  head  on 
a  TTelsh  halfpenny.  I  then  stepped  back  to  my  former 
place,  and  returned  again  with  five  more  mohurs  to 
make  my  offering  to  the  heir-apparent,  who  stood  at  his 
father's  left-hand,  the  right  being  occupied  by  the 
Resident. 

'The  emperor  then  beckoned  to  me  to  come  for- 
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wards,  and  Mr  Elliott  told  me  to  take  off  my  hat,  wliich 
had  till  now  remained  on  my  head^  on  which  the  em- 
peror tied  a  flimsy  turban  of  brocade  roxmd  my  head 
with  his  own  hands,  for  which,  however,  I  paid  four 
gold  mohors  more.  I  then  retired  to  receive  the 
"Khelats"  (honorary  dresses)  which  the  bounty  of 
"  the  Asylum  of  the  World"  had  provided  for  me.  I 
was  accordingly  taken  into  a  small  private  room  ad- 
joining the  zenanah,  where  I  found  a  handsome  flowered 
caftan  edged  with  fur,  and  a  pair  of  common-looking 
shawls,  which  my  servants  put  on  instead  of  my  gown, 
my  cossack  remaining  as  before.  In  this  strange  dress 
I  had  to  walk  back  again,  having  my  name  announced 
by  the  criers  "  Bahadur,  Boozoony,  Dowlutmund,"  to 
the  presence.  I  now  offered  my  third  present  to  the 
emperor,  being  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  Bible  and  the 
Hindoostanee  Common  Prayer,  handsomely  bound  in 
blue  velvet  laced  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
brocade.  He  then  motioned  me  to  stoop,  and  put  a  string 
of  pearls  round  my  neck,  and  two  glittering  but  not 
costlj'  ornaments  in  the  front  of  my  turban,  for  which 
I  offered  again  five  gold  mohurs.  It  was,  lastly,  an- 
nounced that  a  horse  was  waiting  for  my  acceptance,  at 
which  fresh  instance  of  imperial  munificence  the  heralds 
again  made  a  proclamation  of  largess,  and  I  again  paid 
five  gold  mohurs.  It  ended  by  my  taking  my  leave 
with  three  times  three  salams,  making  up,  I  think,  the 
sum  of  about  three-score.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  interchange  of  civilities  was  very  expensive 
either  to  his  Majestj"  or  me.     All  the  presents  which  he 
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gaye^  the  horse  included,  though  really  the  handsomest 
which  had  been  seen  at  the  court  of  Delhi  for  many 
years,  and  though  the  old  gentleman  intended  to  be 
extremely  civil,  were  not  worth  much  more  than  800 
sicca  rupees,  so  that  he  and  his  family  gained  at  least 
800  sicca  rupees  by  the  morning's  work,  besides  what 
he  received  from  my  two  companions,  which  was  all 
clear  gain,  since  the  khelats  which  they  got  in  return 
were  only  fit  for  May-day,  and  made  up,  I  fancy,  from 
the  cast-off  finery  of  the  Begum.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  Company  have  wisely  ordered  that  all  the 
presents  given  by  Native  princes  to  Europeans  should 
be  disposed  of  on  the  Government  account,  they  have 
liberally,  at  the  same  time,  taken  on  themselves  the 
expense  of  paying  the  usual  money  nuzzers  made  by 
public  men  on  these  occasions.  In  consequence  none  of 
my  offerings  were  at  my  own  charge,  except  the  profes- 
sional and  private  one  of  the  two  books,  with  which,  as 
they  were  unexpected,  the  emperor,  as  I  was  told,  was 
very  much  pleased.  I  had,  of  course,  several  buck- 
shishes  to  give  afterwards  to  his  servants,  but  these  feU 
considerably  short  of  my  expenses  at  Lucknow.  To 
return  to  the  hall  of  audience.  It  was  entirely  lined 
with  white  marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of 
green  serpentine,  lapis  lazuli,  and  blue  and  red  por- 
phyry ;  the  flowers  were  of  the  best  Italian  style  of 
workmanship,  and  evidently  the  labour  of  an  artist  of. 
that  coimtry.  All,  however,  was  dirty,  desolate,  and 
forlorn.  Half  the  flowers  and  leaves  had  been  picked 
out  or  otherwise  defaced,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
VOL.  n.  22 
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were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  while  a  quantity  of  old 
furniture  was  piled  in  one  comer,  and  a  torn  hanging 
of  &ded  tapestry  hung  over  an  archway  which  led  to  the 
interior  apartments.  "  Such/'  Mr  EUiot  said,  "  is  the 
general  style  in  which  this  palace  is  kept  up  and  fum-* 
ished.  It  is  not  absolute  poTerty  which  produces  this, 
but  these  people  have  no  idea  of  cleaning  or  mending 
anything."  For  my  own  part  I  thought  of  the  fiemious 
Persian  line — 

"  The  flpider  hangs  her  tapestry  in  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,** 

and  felt  a  melancholy  interest  in  comparing  the  present 
state  of  this  poor  family  with  what  it  was  200  years 
ago,  when  Bemier  visited  Delhi,  or  as  we  read  its 
palace  described  in  the  tale  of  Msuiame  de  Genlis. 

*  Akber  Shah  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  seventy- 
four  or  seventy-five ;  he  is,  however,  not  much  turned 
of  sixty-three,  but  in  this  country  that  is  a  great  age. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  very  good-tempered,  mild  old  man, 
of  moderate  talents,  but  polished  and  pleasing  manners. 
His  favourite  wife,  the  Begum,  is  a  low-bom,  low-bred, 
and  violent  woman,  who  rules  him  completely,  lays 
hold  on  all  his  money,  and  has  often  influenced  him  to 
very  unwise  conduct  towards  his  children  and  the 
British  Government.  She  hates  her  eldest  son,  who  is, 
however,  a  respectable  man,  of  more  talents  than  native 
princes  usually  show,  and,  happily  for  himself,  has  a 
predilection  for  those  literary  pursuits  which  are  almost 
the  only  laudable  or  innocent  objects  of  ambition  in  his 
power.     He  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  is  himself  a  very 
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tolerable  Persian  poet.  He  lias  taken  some  pains  in 
the  education  of  his  children,  and,  what  in  this  country 
is  very  unusual,  even  of  his  daughters.  He  too,  how- 
ever,  though  not  more  than  thirty-five,  is  prematurely 
old,  arising  partly  from  the  early  excesses  into  which  the 
wretched  followers  of  an  Eastern  court  usually  plunge 
persons  in  his  situation,  and  partly  from  his  own  sub- 
sequent indulgence  in  strong  liquors.  His  face  is 
bloated  and  pimpled,  his  ey^  weak,  and  his  hand 
tremulous.  Yet,  for  an  Eastern  prince,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  his  character  is  good,  and  his  abilities 
considered  as  above  the  common  run.' 

From  the  royalty  of  the  Great  Mogul  we  turn  to  the 
royalty  of  his  Begum  for  a  glimpse  into  those  scenes 
which  are  enacted  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Zenana, 
— a  groimd  tabooed  to  all  male  feet.  The  accoimt,  the 
faithfulness  of  which  will  be  recognized  by  every  reader, 
is  by  a  lady,  who  had  gone  to  divert  herself  by  sketch- 
ing in  the  palace.  She  had  occasion  to  ask  for  a  chair, 
little  knowing  that  the  whole  court  would  be  thrown 
into  commotion  by  her  undiplomatic  request.  *  However, 
they  sent  a  message  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  who 
said  I  might  have  a  stool,  but  not  a  chair,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  me  a  very  rude  little  bench.  Some  of  his 
Majesty's  guard  marched  in  ;  most  of  them  were  boys, 
almost  children.  When  I  had  finished,  I  desired  some 
of  the  numerous  by-standers  to  look  into  the  camera, 
with  which  they  were  greatly  delighted;  and  as  we 
were  going,  a  message  came  from  the  king  asking  me 
to  show  it  to  him.     We  accordingly  tunied  back,  and 
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three  or  four  blaok  Blaves  came  to  oondoct  me  to  tke 
harem. 

'  Thej  introduced  me  to  the  chief  lady,  Zinat  Mahl 
Begmn,  or  Omamoit  of  the  Palace,  who  struck  me  as 
old  and  ugly,  and  then  led  me  to  the  king's  apartment^ 
where  the  old  monarch  was  smoking  his  hooka.  He  is 
slender  and  feeble-looking,  but  with  a  simple  kindly 
face,  though  he  took  no  notice  of  me  when  I  came  in, 
which  1  suppose  is  etiquette.  His  bedstead,  with  four 
silyer  posts,  was  by  him,  and  a  crowd  of  women  about 
him;  one  old  woman  was  rubbing  his  feet.  No  one 
was  handsomely  dressed.  The  old  king  wore  a  gold 
skull-cap  and  a  cotton  chapkan,  I  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  told  them  that  the  camera  must  be  put 
up  out-of-doors.  They  led  me  into  the  balcony,  but 
that  would  not  do ;  so  they  took  me  to  a  terrace,  where 
I  put  it  up.  The  old  king  seemed  pleased,  and  asked 
me  to  draw  the  queen,  to  which  I  willingly  agreed. 
She  was  so  long  in  adorning  herself  that  it  was  dark 
soon  after  I  began.  They  brought  oiit  boxes  full  of 
jewels ;  she  put  on  about  fiye  pair  of  ear-rings,  besides 
necklaces,  a  nose-ring  with  a  string  of  pearls  connect- 
ing it  with  the  ear,  rings  for  the  fingers,  besides  orna- 
ments for  the  head.  Then  she  retired  to  change  her 
dress,  some  of  the  women  holding  up  the  cotton  rezai 
(wadded  quilt)  in  which  her  Majesty  had  been  wrapped, 
as  a  screen.  She  came  back,  dressed  in  red  muslin 
spotted  with  gold,  and  sat  down,  hooka  in  hand,  with 
two  female  servants  with  peacock  fans,  or  rather  clubn, 
behind  her.     When  I  looked  closer  at  her,  I  saw  that 
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she  could  not  be  old,  but  she  is  Tery  fat,  with  large 
though  unmeaning  eyes;  and  a  sweet  mouth.  Herhadr^ 
like  that  of  all  the  other  women,  of  whom  there  must  have 
been  about  fi%r  present,  was  a  la  Chinoise.  Her  little 
son,  Mirza  Jewan  Bukt,  came  and  sat  beside  her ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  offered  to  sketch  him,  he  was  hurried  away 
to  change  his  dress,  and  returned  clad  in  green  velvet 
and  gold,  with  a  Sirpatch,  or  aigrette  of  jewels,  in  his 
gold  cap. 

'  The  noise  and  chattering  of  the  assembled  crowd 
was  deafening;  but  the  chief  eunuch  occasionally 
brought  them  to  order,  and  made  them  sit  down.  Her 
Majesty  laughed  very  loud,  as  loud  as  she  could,  with 
her  mouth  wide  open,  at  some  jest  which  passed.  Not 
one  of  all  these  women  was  doing  anything,  or  looked 
as  if  they  ever  did  do  anything,  except  three,  who  were 
cracking  nutmegs.  What  a  life !  The  old  king  came 
in,  and  a  man  with  a  black  beard,  whom  I  took  for  one 
of  his  sons,  and  who  remained  standing ;  but  the  women 
sat  and  jested  freely  with  his  Majesty.  He  approved 
of  the  sketches.  The  little  prince  is  he  whom  the  king 
wishes  to  have  declared  heir-apparent,  though  he  is  the 
youngest  of  his  ten  or  twelve  sons.  He  has  no  less  than 
thirty  daughters.'  Such  was  the  Zenana  of  old  Baha- 
door  Shah,  a  few  years  before  the  Mutiny.  Truly  has 
it  been  observed,  that  *  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the 
harem  exist  only  in  warm  imaginations,  and  in  that 
propensity  of  our  nature  which  lends  to  the  unknown  a 
beauty  and  a  charm,  which  the  prosaic  hand  of  reality 
rudely  tears  away.'    Bemier's  description  of  the  attend- 
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ants  on  Boslienari  Begom,  or  Moore's  sketch  of  'the  £ur 
young  elave  that  sat  fanning  Lalla  Bookh  with  feathers 
of  the  Argus  pheasant's  wing/  are  all  very  good  to  im- 
pose on  the  reader.  But  in  the  days  of  Aumngsebe  the 
Zenana  was  no  less  the  scene  of  the  ill-disguised  amoois 
of  Roshenari  Begum,  than  in  the  days  of  Bahadoor 
Shah  it  was  a  collection  of  noisy,  dirty,  coarse-minded 
women,  who  spent  their  days  in  dressing,  cracking  jokes 
and  nuts,  intriguing  and  quarrelling,  and  breathing 
without  change  in  a  soulless  atmosphere — ^with  no  scope 
or  pursuit  for  a  healthy  exercise  of  their  minds. 

From  Heber's  as  well  as  from  Mrs  Mackenzie's  ac- 
count, it  appears  that  the  Great  Mogul  was  wonderfully 
tenacious  of  life,  that  his  several  wounds,  inflicted  by 
Nadir,  Ahmed  Shah,  Sudasheo  Bhao,  and  Sdndia,  had 
all  healed  up,  and  that  he  had  recovered,  to  enjoy  life 
again  like  a  well-to-do  man,  who,  freed  from  Adam's 
curse  of  making  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
saved  from  all  trouble  of  defending  his  empire,  or  at' 
tending  to  his  subjects,  sat  like  a  political  JuggemautA, 
receiving  only  homage  and  pension  and  nuzzers,  who 
had  no  other  duty  in  this  nether  world  than  to  fulfil  the 
commandment  for  mtdtiplication,  whose  begum  was 
careful  only  of  making  a  purse  and  mustering  jewels, 
and  whose  brood  of  children  spent  their  days  only  in 
fiddling,  guitaring,  and  singing  verses,  intervened  now 
and  then  by  a  glass  of  liquor.  He  had  to  himself  all 
these  comforts  and  benefits,  while  Company  Jehan  went 
through  all  the  fag  of  governing,  cheered  up  by  Lady 
India,  who,  on  parting  with  the  Hindoo  and  Mussul- 
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man,  choee  to  give  her  hand  to  that  adventurous  young 
foreigner.  Thus  is  the  Great  Mogul  described  in  his 
sinecurism: — ^Bahadur  Shah  is  really  a  king;  net 
merely  by  consent  of  the  Honourable  Company,  but 
actually  created  such  by  their  peculiar  letters  patent. 
Lord  Lake  found  the  grandfather  of  the  present  sotc- 
reign  an  emperor,  in  rags,  powerless,  eyeless,  and  want- 
ing the  means  of  sustaining  existence.  The  firmans  of 
the  Padishah  made  the  general  an.  Indian  noble ;  the 
sword  of  the  latter  made  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane  a 
Company's  king,  the  least  dignified,  but  the  most  secure, 
of  Eastern  dominations.  Li  public  and  private,  Baha- 
dur Shah  receives  the  signs  of  homage  which  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  his  pre-eminent  station.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Governor-General,  when  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  an  audience,  addresses  him  with  folded 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication.  He  never  receives 
letters,  only  petitions,  and  confers  an  exalted  favoiir  on 
the  Government  of  British  India  by  accepting  a  monthly 
present  of  80,000  rupees.  In  return  he  tacitly  sanc- 
tions all  our  acts ;  withdraws  his  royal  approbation  from 
each  and  all  our  native  enemies,  and  fire's  salutes  upon 
every  occasion  of  a  victory  achieved  by  our  troops.' 
Though  he  may  not  have  been  served  with  all  the  zeal 
inspired  by  that  line  of  Sadi, — *  Should  the  prince  at 
noonday  say.  It  is  night,  declare  that  you  behold  the 
moon  and  stars ; ' — ^he  was  suffered,  however,  to  believe 
'  that  he  was  the  lord  of  the  world,  master  of  the  uni- 
vorse,  and  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
King  of  India  and  of  the  infidels,  the  superior  of  the 
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Oovemor-Generaly  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  from  sea 
to  sea.' 

Meanwiiile,  Company  JeHan  prospered  and  flonriahed 
so  as  to  become  the  great  suzerain  of  the  land — ^his 
bride  being  always  the  Luchmee  to  her  man.*  He  be- 
gan to  feel  the  Great  Mogul  a  bore,  and  to  regard  him 
as  a  puppet.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  while  a  resident  was 
the  first '  to  intrench  on  the  little  outward  marks  of  at- 
tention and  deference,  which  soothed  the  poor  old  man 
in  his  inoTitable  dependence.'  Lord  Amherst  would 
not  deign  to  visit  him  with  bare  feet  and  a  bowed  head 
according  to  the  Delhi  court  etiquette,  but  on  terms  of 
an  honourable  equality.  He  forced  the  king,  then  on 
the  throne,  to  receive  him  as  an  equal,  and  seat  him 
in  a  state-chair  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Majesty.  '  After 
an  interchange  of  compliments,  and  the  usual  form  of 
presenting  attar  had  been  gone  through.  Lord  Amherst 
took  leave,  and  was  conducted  by  the  emperor  to  the 
door  of  the  hall  of  audience.  On  a  subsequent  d&y  the 
emperor  returned  the  visit  with  similar  ceremonies ' — 
bursting  into  tears  by  the  shock  his  feelings  received, 
andrepentingof  his  condescension  everafterwards.  Lord 
TVilliam  Bentinck,  when  at  Delhi,  would  not  press  upon 
the  king,  especially  as  his  economy  would  not  permit 
him  to  sanction  the  expense  of  the  presents  necessary 
for  an  interview  with  his  Majesty ;  but  he  curtailed  the 
magnificence  of  the  Resident  and  reduced  his  powers, 

♦  The  word  Utcit  is  evidently  derived  from  the  SanBcrit  Luehmee. 
The  Hindoo  phrase  $he  U  tht  Luchmee  to  her  many  signifies  that  she 
is  the  source  of  good  luck  to  her  husband. 
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lowering  the  court  of  Delhi  thereby.  Lord  EUenborough 
not  only  followed  in  the  track  of  his  predecessors^  but 
went  a  step  further  by  appearing  himself  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  protecting  Power,  and  the  dignity  of  an 
Imperial  conquering  State.  He  chose  to  act  the  part  of 
the  Great  Mogul  in  all  respects,  excepting  that  of  his 
harem.  All  his  friends  and  brothers,  the  princes  of 
India,  were  commanded  to  meet  him  at  Delhi.  '  The 
splendour  of  that  field  of  cloth  of  gold  no  one  will  ever 
forget  who  saw  it.  The  myriads  of  tents  and  pennons, 
the  thousands  of  elephants,  the  assemblage  of  troops  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Western  India,  the  armour  and 
picturesque  dresses  of  these,  and  the  army  of  European 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  attendance  upon  Lord 
EUenborough,  formed  a  magnificence  of  spectacle  truly 
grand  and  Shah^Jehanic.  This  display  was  made  out- 
side the  Delhi  palace,  while  inside  sat,  on  a  desecrated 
throne,  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  the  Mogul  himself, 
his  hundreds  of  sons  and  relatives,  all  Sultans,  steeped 
in  poverty  with  their  attendants ;  inculcatiog  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  against  the  Feringhee 
usurpers.  Lord  EUenborough  prohibited  the  further 
presentation  of  the  annual  Nitzzer  to  his  Majest)'.  This 
nuzzer,  symbol  of  aUegiance,  or  acknowledgment  of 
suzerainty,  had  hitherto  been  regularly  presented  by  the 
Resident  as  the  representative  of  the  Company.  Lord 
EUenborough  would  not,  however,  confiscate  it.  He 
does  not  approve  of  confiscation  ;  therefore  he  ordered 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  simi  paid  annuaUy  for  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List.      The  king  refused  to  receive  it 
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in  this  maimer :  the  nuzzer  was  a  yery  inqxniant  ac- 
knowledgment, it8  money  value  was  nothing/ 

Thus,  one  by  one,  were  slights  and  insults  heaped  on 
the  head  of  the  Mogul,  while  he  and  his  progeny  went 
on  multiplying  by  compound  multiplication,  till,  at  last, 
his  palace,  styled  the  paradise  upon  earth,  became  an 
Epicurus'  sty,  by  being  crowded  with  Sultans  and  Sul- 
tanas, '  who  lay  about  in  scores,  like  broods  of  yermin, 
without  food  to  eat,  or  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
and  literally  ate  each  other  up/  Here  is  a  picture  of 
his  overcrowded  court.  '  Outside  the  walls  of  his 
palace  the  King  of  Delhi  has  no  more  authority  than 
the  meanest  of  his  servants,  but  within  that  enclosure 
his  will  is  fate,  and  there  are  twelve  thousand  persons 
who  live  subject  to  it.  The  universal  voice  of  society 
ascribes  to  this  population  the  habitual  practice  of  crimes, 
of  which  the  very  existence  is  unknown  in  England, 
except  to  the  few  who  form  the  core  of  the  corrupt  civilii- 
ation  of  great  cities.  Its  princes  live  without  dignity, 
and  its  female  aristocracy  contrive  to  exist  without  hon- 
our. The  intellectual  qualifications  of  both  sexes,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  reach  even  the  Mahomedan 
standard  of  merit — perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
modem  humanity.  But  it  is  not  the  condition  or  the 
morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  palace,  nor  the 
maintenance  of  any  exclusive  jurisdiction,  that  form  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  latter  belong  to  a  class  of  toj^ics  with  which 
the  readers  of  Malthus  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners' 
reports  are  familiar.     The  royal  family  of  Delhi  consists 
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of  ttoelf>e  hundred  persons,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  ftirther 
increase  every  month,  and  how  is  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  support  all  this  army  of  princes  and  princesses  P 
As  yet  the  hardship  has  only  fallen  upon  the  monarch, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  divide  and  sub-divide  his  income, 
until  there  are  princes  who  receive  only  25  rupees  a 
month !  Let  the  honest  democrats  of  London  and  Man- 
chester try,  if  they  can,  to  imagine  the  case  of  a  king's 
eon,  nephew,  or  cousin,  however  far  remoTed,  living  in 
a  state  of  royalty  on  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week,  constantly  addressed  as  '  Shah-i-Alum,'  the  King 
of  the  World,  and  feeling  it  necessary  for  his  rank's  sake, 
on  choosing  a  wife,  to  settle  on  her  a  dowry  of  five  lacs 
of  rupees !  While  this  tsjs^  of  a  monarch  is  kept  up, 
the  *  Sulateen '  continues  to  multiply  within  the  royal 
residence,  and  to  Uve  on  the  royal  bounty,  their  sole 
occupation  being  confined  to  playing  on  the  sitar,  and 
singing  the  king's  verses.  There  is  no  employment  for 
them  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  they  are  vastly  too 
proud  to  condescend  to  labour,  even  if  qualified  to  un- 
dertake it,  which,  as  matters  stand,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.' 

Then  came  the  days  of  escheats,  and  annexations, 
and  *  wars  with  a  vengeance,'  under  Lord  Balhousie, 
and  the  pear  became  ripe  by  the  death  of  the  heir-appar- 
ent in  1849.  The  Governor-General  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  abolish  the  pageant  of  the  Gh'eat 
Mogul,  and  opening  a  negotiation,  won  over  the  next 
heir  to  accept  the  terms  of  abdicating  the  throne,  vacat- 
ing the  palace,  recognizing  the  English,  retiring  to  the 
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palace  at  the  Eootub  with  certain  titles  and  emoluments, 
and  allowing  the  large  £EuniIy  in  the  palace  to  be  placed 
under  proper  regulations.  Hitherto,  the  wrongs  and 
insults,  the  prohibition  of  the  king  to  go  beyond  the 
environs  of  Delhi,  and  the  refusal  of  salutes  to  the 
princes,  had  engendered  a  hatred  that,  kept  down  by 
fear,  festered  in  the  mind  without  any  Tent  or  expres- 
sion. But  now,  alarmed  for  their  very  existences,  the 
king  and  all  the  royal  family,  the  begums  and  eunuchs, 
began  to  harbour  those  treasonable  designs,  and  to  create 
those  disaffections  and  dissensions,  which  brought  on  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1857. 

Immediately  before  the  Mutiny  the  state  of  the 
palace  is  thus  described  : — '  Within  its  walls  there  was 
a  population  of  more  than  5000  souls,  of  which  no  less 
4han  3000  were  of  the  blood-royal  and  descendants  of 
Timour-leng.  These  latter,  of  course,  were  too  proud 
to  do  anything  which  could  not  be  done  by  their  Euro- 
pean brethren,  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  military 
spirit,  and  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  abject  debase- 
ment, and  of  poverty,  unredeemed  by  self-respect  or  by 
usefulness.  The  king  seldom  stirred  out  of  late  years, 
or  went  beyond  the  palace  walls ;  but  inside  their  pre- 
cincts he  was  subjected  to  constant  annoyance  from  his 
nimierous  relatives — ^the  Great  Mogul  Olivers  were 
always  "  asking  for  more."  It  may  be  imagined  how 
this  wicked,  lazy,  sensual,  beggarly  crowd  stormed  and 
raved  round  the  courts,  when  there  came  upon  them  a 
vision  of  plunder,  conquest,  jaghires,  grants,  treasures, 
zenanas, — how  they  yelled  for  blood  and  shouted,  "Kill ! 
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EjU  !  "  They  were  in  a  state  of  such  poyerty  that  some 
of  these  royal  families  were  in  want  of  their  meals,  and 
their  nmnbers  had  increased  far  beyond  the  provision 
made  for  them/ 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  Oreat  Mogul  after 
the  Mutiny  was  over : — '  In  a  dingy,  dark  passage,  lead- 
ing from  the  open  court  or  terrace  in  which  we  stood  to 
a  darker  room  beyond,  there  sat,  crouched  on  his 
haunches,  a  diminutiye,  attenuated  old  man,  dressed  in 
an  ordinary  and  rather  dirty  musUn  tunic,  his  small 
lean  feet  bare,  his  head  covered  by  a  small  thin  cambric 
skull-cap.  The  moment  of  our  visit  was  not  propitious ; 
certainly  it  was  not  calculated  to  invest  the  descendant 
of  Timoor  the  Tartar  with  any  factitious  interest,  or  to 
throw  a  halo  of  romance  around  the  infirm  creature,  who 
was  the  symbol  of  extinguished  empire.  In  fact,  the 
ex-king  was  sick;  with  bent  body  he  seemed  nearly 
prostrate  over  a  brass  basin,  into  which  he  was  retching 
violently.  So  for  the  time  we  turned  our  backs  on  the 
doorway,  and  looked  around  the  small  court,  which  was 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  square.  In  one  comer  of  this 
court,  stretched  on  a  charpoy,  lay  a  young  man  of  slight 
figure  and  small  stature,  who  sat  up  at  the  sound  of  our 
voices,  and  salamed  respectfully.  He  was  dressed  in 
fine  white  muslin,  and  had  a  gay  yellow  and  blue  sash 
around  his  waist;  his  head  was  bare,  exhibiting  the 
ctirious  tonsure  from  the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
usual  among  many  classes  in  the  East ;  his  face,  oval 
and  well-shaped,  was  disfigured  by  a  very  coarse  mouth 
and  skin,  but  his  eyes  were  quick  and  bright^  if  not 
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very  pleasant  in  expression.  By  the  side  of  his  charpoy 
stood  four  white-tunicked  and  turbaned  attendants,  with 
folded  arms,  watching  every  motion  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman with  obsequious  anxiety.  One  of  them  said, 
*  He  is  sick,'  and  the  Commissioner  gave  direction  that 
he  should  lie  down  again,  and  so,  with  another  salam, 
Jumma  Bukht — for  it  was  that  scion  of  the  House  of 
Delhi  in  whose  presence  we  stood — threw  himself  back 
with  a  sigh,  and  turning  his  head  towaixis  us,  drew  up 
the  chudder,  or  sheet  of  his  bed,  to  his  face,  as  if  to 
relieve  himself  from  our  presence.  At  the  head  of  his 
bed  there  was  a  heavy -looking,  thick-set  lad,  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was,  we  were  told,  the 
latest  boni  of  the  house — by  no  means  *  a  sweet  yoimg 
prince,'  and  whose  claims  to  the  blood-royal  the  Com- 
missioner considered  more  or  less  doubtful,  considering 
the  age  of  the  king  and  the  character  borne  by  the  par- 
ticular lady  who  had  presented  the  monarch  with  a 
pledge  so  late  in  hi^  life ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that, 
at  all  events,  '  Le  has  his  father's  nose,'  and  his  lips  are 
like  those  of  Jumma  Bukht. 

*  The  qualms  of  the  king  at  last  abated,  and  we 
went  into  the  passage — not  but  that  we  might  have  gone 
in  before  at  any  time,  for  all  he  cared.  He  was  still 
gasping  for  breath,  and  replied  by  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  a  monosyllable  to  the  Commissipner.  That  dim- 
wanderiug-eyed,  dreamy  old  man,  with  feeble,  hanging 
nether  lip  and  toothless  gums, — was  he,  indeed,  one 
who  had  conceived  that  vast  plan  of  restoring  a  great 
empire,  who  had  fomented  the  most  gigantic  mutiny  in 
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the  history  of  the  world,  and  who,  from  the  walls  of  his 
ancient  palace,  had  hurled  defiance  and  shot  ridicule 
upon  the  race  that  held  every  throne  in  India  in  the 
hollow  of  their  palms P  He  broke  silence.  Alas!  it 
was  to  inform  us  that  he  had  been  very  sick,  and  that 
he  had  retched  so  yiolently  that  he  had  filled  twelve 
basins.  This  statement,  which  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
distressingly  matter-of-fact  and  imromantic,  could  not, 
I  think,  have  been  strictly  true,  and  probably  was  in 
the  matter  of  numeration  tinctured  by  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  exaggeration,  aided  by  the  poetic  imagination 
of  his  Majesty.  He  is  a  poet — rather  erotic  and  warm 
in  his  choice  of  subject  and  treatment,  but  nevertheless, 
or  may  be  therefore,  the  esteemed  author  of  no  less  than 
four  stout  volumes  of  meritorious  verses ;  and  he  is  not 
yet  satiated  with  the  muse,  for  a  day  or  two  ago  he 
composed  some  neat  lines  on  the  wall  of  his  prison  by 
the  aid  of  a  burnt  stick.  Who  could  look  on  him  with- 
out pity  ?  Yes,  for  one  instant,  *  pity,'  till  the  rush  of 
blood  in  that  pitiless  court-yard  swept  it  from  the  heart. 
The  passage  in  which  he  sat  contained  nothing  that  I 
could  see  but  a  charpoy,  such  as  those  used  by  the 
poorest  Indians.  The  old  man  cowered  on  the  floor  on 
his  crossed  legs,  with  his  back  against  a  mat  which  was 
suspended  from  doorway  to  doorway,  so  as  to  form  a 
passage  about  twelve  feet  wide  by  twenty- four  in  length. 
Inside  the  mat  we  heard  whispering,  and  some  cuiious 
eves  that  glinted  through  the  mat  at  the  strangers  in- 
formed us  that  the  king  was  not  quite  alone.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  let  my  imagination  find  out  Timoor  in  him. 
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Had  it  been  assisted  by  diamond^  and  doth  of  gold,  and 
offioers  of  state,  music  and  cannon,  and  herald  and  glit- 
tering caTalcade  and  embroidered  elepbantry,  perhaps 
I  might  have  succeeded ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  found — I  say 
with  regret,  but  with  honesty  and  truth — ^I  found  only 
Holywell  Street.  The  forehead  is  very  broad  indeed, 
and  comes  out  sharply  over  the  brows,  but  it  recedes  at 
once  into  an  ignoble  Thersites-like  dtuU ;  in  the  eyes 
were  only  visible  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  age — the 
dim,  hazy,  filmy  light  which  seems  as  if  it  were  about 
to  guide  us  to  the  great  darkness ;  the  nose,  a  noUe 
Judaic  aquiline,  was  deprived  of  dignity  and  power  by 
the  loose-lipped,  nerveless,  quivering,  and  gaping  mouth 
filled  with  a  flaccid  tongue ;  but  from  chin  and  upper 
lip  there  streamed  a  venerable,  long,  wavy,  intermingling 
moustache  and  beard  of  white,  which  again  all  but  re- 
trieved his  aspect.  Recalling  youth  to  that  decrepit 
frame — restoring  its  freshness  to  that  sunken  cheek — 
one  might  see  the  king  glowing  with  all  the  beauty  of 
the  warrior  David ;  but,  as  he  sat  before  us,  I  was  only 
reminded  of  the  poorest  form  of  the  Israelitish  type  as 
exhibited  in  decay  and  penurious  greed  in  its  poorest 
haunts  among  us.  His  hands  and  feet  were  delicate 
and  fine  ;  his  garments,  scanty  and  foul.  And  this  is 
the  descendant  of  him  who,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765, 
conferred  on  the  East  India  Company  the  Dewanee  (or 
lordship)  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  of  Behar,  and 
Orissa. 

'  Although  the  guilt  of  the  king  in  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  bv  him  to  the  mutinous  and  murderous 
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Sepoys  was  great  and  nndoiibted^  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  not  so  much  responsible  for  the 
atrocious  massacre  within  the  walls  of  his  palace  as  has 
been  supposed.  From  the  very  first  he  had  little  power 
over  the  Sepoys  and  their  leaders — ^his  age  and  infirmity 
forbade  all  physical  exertion.  It  is  certain  that  for 
several  days  he  protected  the  unfortunate  ladies  who 
fled  to  the  palace,  and  resisted  the  clamorous  demands 
for  their  blood  which  were  made  by  the  monsters  around 
him ;  but  it  is  true,  too,  that  he  did  not  take  the  step 
which  would  have  saved  their  lives.  He  did  not  put 
them  into  his  Zenana.  It  is  said  he  was  afraid  of  his 
own  begums,  and  the  women  of  the  Zenana,  who  would 
have  resented  such  a  step.  At  all  events  he  did  not  do 
so.  Our  coimtrywomen  were  murdered  in  his  palace ; 
and  we  have  assumed  that  he  could  have  saved  their 
lives.  It  may  be  that  we  are  to  some  extent  punishing 
in  the  father  the  sins  of  the  children. 

'  He  seemed  but  little  inclined  for  conversation ;  and 
when  Brigadier  Stisted  asked  him  how  it  was  he  had 
not  saved  the  lives  of  our  women,  he  made  an  impatient 
gesture  with  his  hand,  as  if  commanding  silence,  and 
said,  "I  know  nothing  of  it — I  had  nothing  to  say 
to  it."  His  grandchild,  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
was  presented  to  us,  and  some  one  or  two  women  of  the 
Zenana  showed  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
while  the  Commissioner  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  begums,  the  latest,  who  remained  inside 
her  curtain,  and  did  not  let  us  see  her  face. 

*  Here  was  this  begimi,  a  lady  of  some  thirty-five, 
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very  aggravating  to  the  ex-Great  Mogul,  who  was  bc^ 
in  pain  and  anguish,  and  very  anxious  to  get  away  from 
him.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  the  old  (yes,  I  belieTe  the 
correlative  word  in  English  is)  fool  goes  on  as  if  he 
was  king ;  he's  no  king  now.  I  want  to  go  away  firom 
him.  He's  a  troublesome,  nasty,  cross  old  fellow,  and 
I'm  quite  tired  of  him.''  Bowstrings  and  sacks !  was 
not  this  dreadful  language  ?  But  the  ex-Mogul  is  a 
philosopher ;  he  merely  asked  one  of  his  attendants  for 
a  piece  of  coffee-cake  or  chocolate,  put  a  small  piece  in 
his  mouth,  mimibled  it,  smiled,  and  pointing  with  his 
thiunbs  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  shrill  and  angry  accents  of  queenly  wrath  were 
coming,  said,  with  all  the  shrug  and  boiihommie  of  a 
withered  little  French  marquis  of  the  old  school,  "Man 
Dieu! — I  mean — Allah!  listen  to  her!"  And  so  we 
left  him  alone  in  his  misery.  He  numbers  upwards  of 
eighty- two  years ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  only  of  lunar 
months,  and  that  his  real  age  is  seventy-eight.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  will  never,  if  sent,  reach  Caffiraria 
alive.'* 

Instead  of  Caffiraria,  the  ex- Mogul  was  sent  to  Ran- 
goon. His  exile,  with  his  begums  and  children  about 
him,  was  a  far  milder  punishment  than  assassination 
or  the  slow  operation  of  the  pousta^  to  which  he  would 
have  been  condemned  under  the  regime  of  his  own  house. 
In  two  years  he  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  though  not  to  be  buried  with  them.  Far  from 
being  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  ancestral  dead — to 
•  Russell's  *  My  Diary  in  India/ 
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some  magnificent  mansolemn  created  by  giants,  and 
finished  by  jewellers — ^his  remains  were  interred  just 
behind  the  main-guard  where  he  was  confined,  beneath 
a  lonely  and  xmhonoured  grave  in  the  moistened  soil  of 
Rangoon^  'and  in  somewhat  close  proximity  to  the 
cook-houses  of  the  European  soldiers^  so  that  his  ghost 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  at  least  the  savoury  smell  of  sever- 
al luxuries  which  were  forbidden  food  to  him  whilst 
living/ 

'  Urns  tmlamented  pass  the  proud  awaj, 
The  gase  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  1 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe.' 

Of  the  boasted  House  of  Timoor,  the  only  adult  mem- 
bers now  remaining  are  '  the  elderly  Zinat  Mahl,  that  old 
tigress ;  her  cub,  Jumma  Bukht,  that "  interesting  youth  " 
who  is  believed  to  have  amused  himself  by  shooting 
English  ladies  with  a  double-barrel ;  his  wife,  who  has 
given  birth  to  several  children  since  his  arrival  in  Kan- 
goon  ;  and  his  brother  Shah  Abbas/  They  should  be 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  allowed  to  melt  away  in 
the  crowd,  till  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

It  is  well  that  the  Great  Mogul  is  extinct, — and  it 
would  be  well  for  mankind  if  the  Grand  Turk  also  were 
no  more.  No  curse  that  has  afflicted  the  human  race 
has  ever  been  so  baneful  as  that  which  Mahomedan 
rule  has  proved  itself  to  mankind.  The  Moslem  rose 
as  a  storm- wave  to  entomb  all  the  great  works  of  ancient 
power  and  wisdom  beneath  its  deluge,  and  to  plimge 
the  world  into  a  state  of  barbarism  that  has  perpetuated 
despotism,  ignorance,  and   anarchy  for  many  a  long 
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century.  He  has  neyer  been  better  than  a  gloomy  en- 
thusiasty  hating,  spuming,  and  slaying  all  wbo  did  not 
believe  and  call  upon  the  Prophet ; 

'  One  of  that  lamtly,  murderoiu  brood, 

To  carnage  and  the  Koran  given. 

Who  think  through  unbelieyers'  blood 

Lies  the  direotest  path  to  heaven.* 

His  history  is  made  up  only  of  burnings,  massacres,  and 
pillages — it  is  one  long  uniform  tale  of  cruelty  without 
remorse,  and  of  offence  without  prayer  or  penance.  His 
government  has  been  that  under  which  life  hung  by  a 
thread,  and  female  honour  was  exposed  to  the  risks  of 
violence.  What  has  been  his  conduct  towards  heirs 
and  competitors  for  the  throne,  but  a  quiet  disposal  of 
them  by  the  bowstring,  dagger,  or  poison  ?  How  did 
he  treat  his  wives  and  mistresses  for  their  sUps,  but 
with  the  sack,  halter,  or  living  burial  P  What  other 
has  been  the  principle  of  his  government  than  physical 
force,  and  plimder  and  extortion?  In  what  opinion 
did  he  hold  his  subjects,  but  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
beasts  of  prey  P  In  what  light  did  he  view  woman  but 
as  a  pretty  toy,  soulless  as  much  as  his  turban,  his  pipe, 
and  his  amber  mouth-piece  P  The  Moslem  has  left 
indelible  traces  of  his  presence  everywhere  in  the  ruin 
of  countries,  and  in  the  slavery  of  nations.  His  great 
object  was  to  slaughter  and  destroy,  and  to  make  a  glory 
of  his  destruction.  He  was  bom  not  for  the  progress, 
but  the  retrogression  of  mankind — not  for  amelioration, 
but  for  the  perpetuation  of  evil.  He  never  sought  to 
dispel  ignorance,  and  sowed  no  seeds  of  improvement 
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to  elevate  the  condition  of  mankind.     '  But  for  the  acci- 
dent which  gave  Charles  Martel  the  victory  over  the 
Saracens  at  Tours,  Arabic  and  Persian  had  been  the 
clasfiical  languages,  and  Tslamimn  the  religion  of  Europe; 
and  where  we  have  cathedrals  and  colleges  we  might 
have  had  mosques  and  mausoleums,  and  America  and 
the  Cape,  the  compass  and  the  press,  the  steam-engine, 
the  telescope,  and  the  Copemican  system,  might  have 
remained  undiscovered'  to  the  present  day.    Under  the 
progress  which  the  world  has  made  now,  the  Maho- 
medan  has  become  an  obsoletism, — and  to  tolerate  his 
existence  is  to  tolerate  an  anomaly — a  diseased  limb 
endangering  the  soundness  of  the  whole  system.     If  it 
were  possible  to  destroy  all  Mahomedan  institutions, 
and  to  eradicate  all  Mahomedan  traditions,  by  one 
vigorous  and  simultaneous  effort,  and  if  all  that  is  Ma- 
homedan in  name  or  spirit  were  to  become  extinct  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  well  for  man- 
kind, and  rid  the  world  of  its  greatest  enemy.    The 
Mahomedan  sits  as  an  oppressive  incubus  upon  society, 
hindering  the  onward  progress  of  some  three  hundred 
millions  of  men,  and  to  ignore  the  evil  of  his  existence 
is  the  highest  treason  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Of  the  architectural  works  of  the  English  there  are 
almost  none  to  be  seen  in  DelhL  It  is  right  that  they 
have  not  risked  their  reputation  by  undertaking  any, 
for  to  build  anything  deserving  of  their  name,  they 
must  beat  the  Kootub  or  the  Jumma  Musjeed.  The 
Church,  with  its  fine  dome,  may  interest  the  traveller. 
It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  was  built,  at  an  expense  of 
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1,20,000  rupees,  by  CoL  Skinner,  a  UgUy-diBtingiiiBhed 
commander  of  irregular  troops  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  He  lies  interred  here,  'after  all  his 
wanderings  in  the  days  of  border  warfSeu^  in  India.' 
The  church  was  erected,  it  is  said,  '  in  consequence  of 
the  father  having  made  a  vow,  that  if  his  son  Joeq)h, 
who  was  so  dangerously  ill  as  to  be  given  over  by  ihe 
doctors,  should  recover,  he  would  found  a  church  as  a 
thank-offering/ 

There  is  also  seen  in  this  church  amonument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  William  Eraser,  who  was  one  of  the 
Besidents  in  the  Court  of  Delhi,  and  killed  by  the  Na- 
wab  Shums-ood-deen,  in  1835.  To  take  away  his  life, 
the  Nawab  had  employed  a  Mahomedan  of  the  name  of 
£ui*eem  E3ian — ^  known  to  be  a  good  shot,  and  a  good 
rider,  who  could  fire  and  re-load  very  quickly  while  lus 
horse  was  in  full  gallop.'  On  Sunday,  the  22nd  of 
March,  Mr  Fraser  had  been  to  a  party  given  by  a  Hin- 
doo Rajah,  from  which  he  was  returning  home  late  in 
the  night,  attended  by  one  trooper  and  two  peons  on 
foot.  Kureem  Elhan  waited  for  him  on  the  road  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  '  As  Mr  Eraser's  horse 
was  coming  up  on  the  left  side,  Kureem  Ehan  turned 
his ;  and  as  he  passed  by,  presented  his  blunderbuss — 
fired — and  all  three  balls  passed  into  Mr  Eraser's  breast. 
All  three  horses  reared  at  the  report  and  flash, — ^and  Mr 
Fraser  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Kureem  galloped  off, 
followed  a  short  distance  by  the  trooper,  and  the  two 
peons  went  off  and  gave  information  to  Major  Pew  and 
Comet  Robinson,  who  resided  near  the  place.     They 
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came  in  all  haste  to  the  spot,  and  had  the  body  taken  to 
the  deceased's  own  house :  but  no  signs  of  life  remained. 
They  reported  the  murder  to  the  magistrate,  aud  the 
city  gates  were  closed,  as  the  assassin  had  been  seen  to 
enter  the  city  by  the  trooper. 

*  Kureem  Khan  and  the  Nawab  were  both  convicted 
of  the  crime,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  at  Delhi. 
The  Nawab  was  executed  some  time  after  Kureem,  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  3rd  of  October,  1835,  close  out- 
side the  north  or  Cashmere  Oate,  leading  to  the  canton- 
ments. He  prepared  himself  for  the  execution  in  an 
extremely  rich  and  beautiful  dress  of  light  green,  the 
colour  which  martyrs  wear ;  but  he  was  made  to  ex- 
change this,  and  he  then  chose  one  of  simple  white,  and 
was  too  conscious  of  his  guilt  to  urge  strongly  his  claim 
to  wear  what  dress  he  liked  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
following  corps  were  drawn  up  around  the  gallows, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the  first  regiment  of 
cavalry,  the  twentieth,  thirty-ninth,  and  sixty-ninth 
regiments  of  native  infantry  ;  Major  Pew*s  light  field 
battery,  and  a  strong  party  of  police.  On  ascending 
the  scafibld,  the  Nawab  manifested  symptoms  of  disgust 
at  the  approach  to  his  person  of  the  stceeper^  who  was  to 
put  the  rope  roimd  his  neck ;  but  he  soon  mastered  his 
feelings,  and  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  his  fate. 
Just  as  he  expired  his  body  made  a  last  turn,  and  left 
his  face  towards  the  icest,  or  the  tomb  of  his  prophet, 
which  the  Mahomedans  of  Delhi  considered  a  miracle, 
indicating  that  he  was  a  martyr — not  as  being  innocent 
of  the  murder,  but  as  being  executed  for  the  murder  of 
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an  unbeliever  !  Pilgrimages  were  for  some  time  made  to 
the  NawaVs  tomb ;  but  I  believe  they  have  long  mnoe 
ceased  with  the  short  gleam  of  sympathy  that  his  faXa 
excited  The  only  people  that  still  recollect  him  with 
feelings  of  kindness  are  the  prostitutes  and  dancing- 
women  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  among  whom  most  of  his 
revenues  were  squandered. 

'  One  circumstance  attending  the  execution  of  the 
Nawab  Shums-ood-deen,  seems  worthy  of  remark.  The 
magistrate,  Mr  Frascott,  desired  his  crier  to  go  through 
the  city  the  evening  before  the  execution,  and  proclaim 
to  the  people,  that  those  who  might  wish  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  were  not  to  encroach  upon  the  line  of 
sentries  that  would  be  formed  to  keep  clear  an  allotted 
space  round  the  gallows, — nor  to  carr}"*  any  kind  of 
arms ;  but  the  crier,  seemingly  retaining  in  his  recollec- 
tion only  the  words  arms  and  sentries,  gave  out,  after 
his  Oi/ez,  OyeZy  that  the  sentries  had  orders  to  use  their 
arms,  and  shoot  any  man,  woman,  or  child  that  should 
presume  to  go  outside  the  wall  to  l6ok  at  the  execution 
of  the  Nawab !  No  person,  in  consequence,  ventured 
out  till  the  execution  was  over,  when  they  went  to  see 
the  Nawab  himself  converted  into  smoke ;  as  the  gen- 
eral impression  was,  that  as  life  should  leave  it,  the  body 
was  to  be  blown  off  into  the  air,  by  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry  and  artillery  ! '  * 

The  monument  in  honour  of  Mr  Fraser  '  cost  10,000 
rupees,  is  made  of  white  marble  in  compartments,  inlaid 
with  green  stones  representing  the  weeping  willow.' 
*  Sleeman's  *  Rambles  and  Recollections.* 
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Close  to  the  church  are  seen  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  the  Delhi  GoTemment  College,  a  building  with 
a  lofty-pillared  verandah.  The  college  had  been  founded 
on  the  site  of  Dara's  palace,  where  had  been  held  many 
a  soiree  of  poets  and  philosophers  by  that  prince.  No 
pupil  of  the  Delhi  College  has  so  distinguished  a  name 
as  Mohun  LaL  He  was  Moonshee  to  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  and  had  accompanied  that  gentleman  to  Cabool^ 
in  the  Affghan  expedition. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  Magazine,  covering  several 
acres  of  ground.  To  prevent  its  contents  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  magazine  was  blown  up  by 
lieutenant  Willoughby  on  the  11th  of  May,  1857. 
'  That  indomitable  officer,  with  a  mind  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  a  heart  and  hand  resolute  and  steady  to 
perform,  has  passed  away,  but  his  deeds  can  never  die.' 

Many  a  time  has  Delhi  been  the  theatre  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  but  never  more  so  than  during  the  great 
Sepoy  Bebellion.  The  city  was  like  a  loaded  mine, 
which  took  fire  the  instant  the  mutineers  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  one  of  the  gates  from  Meerut.  In  a  moment 
a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  European  and 
Christian  residents  in  all  quarters,  and  the  butcheries  of 
officers,  civilians,  merchants,  and  missionaries,  the  vio- 
lation and  massacre  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  the 
spoliation  and  burning  down  of  their  houses,  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  courts  of  law,  the  college,  and  the  printing- 
offices,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Ludlow  Castle,  the  Metcalfe 
House,  the  arsenal,  and  the  park  of  artillery,  inaugurated 
the  epoch  of  the  Jlnaie  of  Feringhee  rule.    The  prelude 
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gone  tbrough,  the  Ghreat  Mogul  was  prodaimed  to  have 
once  more  commenced  liis  independent  reign.  For  a 
long  time  the  centre  of  intrigue  and  disaffection,  the 
imperial  city  now  became  the  great  focus  and  stronghold 
of  rebellion.  The  red-handed  Sepoys  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  Presidency  to  this  great  rendezvous,  and  the 
soldiery  within  the  walls  of  the  city  swelled  to  the 
number  of  60,000  men.  Its  state  now  has  been  yeiy 
well  depicted  in  the  following  short  extract: — 'The 
market-place  of  Delhi  was  crowded  by  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  some  Tociferating,  some 
shouting,  and  others  earnestly  conning  oyer  a  proclama- 
tion which  was  written  in  large  Persian  characters,  and 
pasted  on  a  board  stuck  up  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a 
motley  group.  There  was  the  fat  greasy  burgher,  the 
rotundity  of  whose  paunch  sufficiently  indicated  the 
fulness  of  his  purse,  anxiously  asking  his  neighbour 
about  the  current  events  of  the  day,  and  trembling  for 
his  hoarded  riches,  which  may  change  hands,  as  he  well 
knows,  during  the  terrible  time  of  war.  There  was  the 
braggadocio  Sepoy,  his  skull-cap  set  jauntily  on  his  head, 
his  eyes  red  with  hhang^  shouting  that  the  Company's 
raj  was  over,  and  boasting  of  the  murder  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  Feringhees  during  the  mutiny  at  Delhi.  There 
also  was  the  fanatic  Mussulman  running  about  frantically 
and  calling  on  the  followers  of  the  Faith  to  arms,  and 
to  annihilate  the  Kaffir  who  kill  swine,  and  oh,  abomin- 
ation eat  them !  *'  0  ye  people  of  Delhi,"  shouted  he, 
"  up,  up,  and  be  doing.  Rejoice,  for  the  day  is  come 
when  the  Feringhees  will  be  driven  from  the  land. 
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Their  wires  and  daughters  shall  belong  to  you,  and  their 
children  shall  grow  up  to  be  your  slaves  and  bonds- 
men. 

Such  were  the  sights  and  sounds  that  met  the  eyes 
and  struck  the  ears  of  men  for  many  a  day,  during 
which  the  mutinous  Sepoys  exerted  every  nerve  to  prop 
up  a  visionary  kingdom.  The  English,  taken  unawares, 
were  for  a  time  astoxmded.  But  in  less  than  a  month, 
collecting  all  the  available  troops,  they  moved  down  to 
Delhi,  and  sat  before  its  walls  for  the  recovery  of  that 
city.  'It  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions,'  says  Dr 
Kussell,  'I  visited  the  remains  of  our  trenches,  and 
looked  out  over  the  decaying  parapets  upon  the  city 
and  its  great  circling  sweep  of  wall,  and  bastion,  and 
battery ;  for  I  saw  it  was  the  pride,  self-reliance,  and 
greatness  of  a  conquering  race  alone,  which  had  enabled 
a  handful  of  men  to  sustain  and  successfully  conduct 
the  most  hopeless  military  enterprise  that  was  ever 
undertaken.  But  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  had  we 
been  demi-gods  we  must  have  failed,  if  the  enemy,  to 
whom  we  were  opposed,  had  possessed  the  ordinary 
intelligence  and  military  skill  of  any  European  soldiery. 
At  eveiy  step  the  audacity  of  the  siege,  the  grandness 
of  our  courage,  the  desperation  of  our  position,  grew 
upon  me.  I  visited  our  old  cantonments — the  Flag- 
staff, the  Subzee  Mundee,  the  house  of  Hindoo  Hao,  and 
so  on,  down  to  the  canaL  Our  position,  strong  enough 
and  well-chosen,  was  nevertheless  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries  at  Kassgimg,  and  the  quantity  of  shot 
and  fragments  of  shell  lying  inside  our  trenches  show 
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how  heavy  their  fire  was.  It  was,  indeed,  one  c^  the 
noblest  exploits  to  take  such  a  dty  as  that  before  ns, 
surrounded  by  strong  high  walls  of  masonry,  defended 
by  most  formidable  bastions  and  crenelated  curtains, 
with  good  flanking  fire  at  certain  parts,  and  a  yery  fine 
glacis  covering  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  height  of 
the  wall,  behind  which  was  an  army  at  least  six  times 
as  numerous  as  our  own.  Most  of  those  defences 
were  put  in  order  by  our  engineers ;  and  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  blind  confidence  of  our  In- 
dian authorities  in  the  status  quo,  that  they  prepared 
Delhi  with  such  care  and  skill  for  a  defence,  placed  in- 
side it  a  garrison,  and  then  denuded  it  of  European 
troops.  I  was  in  great  pain,  going  about  on  my  crippled 
and  swollen  leg,  but  I  thought  it  shame  to  talk  of  such 
sufferings  in  a  place  that  had  been  the  head-quarters  of 
misery,  woimds,  suffering,  and  death.' 

The  main  picket  of  the  British  forces  was  at  Sindoo 
RaOf  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  that  is  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  Sepoys  were  directed 
against  this  post  of  the  besiegers.  From  the  8th  of 
June,  1857^  until  the  fall  of  Delhi,  it  had  to  sustain 
twenty-six  attacks.  The  name  SSndoo  Rao  is  from  the 
son  of  the  notorious  Sirjee  Eao  Ghatkea,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Doulut  Eao  Scindia,  and  the  brother  of  Baiza 
Baee.  Her  Highness  was  a  pensioner  on  the  British 
Government.  *  The  brother  also  swallowed  a  pension, 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  ''Ancient  Pistol"  did 
Fluellen's  leek.  This  worthy  resided  in  Delhi,  in  which 
neighbourhood  he  was  often  seen  figuring  in  top-boots 
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and  other  offectationfi  of  Englisli  costoxne.  He  formed 
one  of  the  assemblage  at  Ferozepore  in  1838>  when 
Lord  Auckland  and  Runjeet  Singh  diplomatized  at  each 
other.  Being  a  pushing  fellow,  he  thrust  himself  into 
a  foremost  place  at  one  of  the  interriews  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Maharajah ;  when  a  Seikh 
asked  the  Mahratta — ''  Are  you  not  a  pensioner  of  the 
English  ?''  "  Yes/'  was  the  pithy  reply,  "  and  so  will 
you  be  soon." ' 

Close  to  the  Hindoo  Bao  '  is  a  much-injured  domed 
building — ^the  Flag-Btaff  Totcer,  where  the  European  re- 
sidents on  the  11th  of  May,  1857,  took  refuge  before 
fleeing  from  the  palace.'  The  'well-known  Sammy 
Souse,  a  small  temple,  and  the  chosen  battle-groimd 
on  several  occasions,'  is  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
ridge.  The  Subzee  Mundee  and  Hoshenara  Oardem  were 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  British. 

The  heavy  siege  guns  arrived  in  September,  when 
five  batteries  were  constructed,  and  some  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery  opened  their  fire  upon  the  doomed  city.  From 
the  11th  of  that  month,  'day  and  night  the  pounding 
went  on,  and  roll  after  roll  of  ordnance  thimder,  in  a 
succession  almost  momentary,  fell  with  electric  efiect 
upon  the  ear.'  The  Cashmere  Bastion  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  fire — '  and  the  dreadful  state  of  ruin  which 
it  now  {ten  years  after  the  siege)  lies  in,  attests  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  fire  of  the  British  guns.'  It  had  '  only  a 
few  months  before  been  restored  and  strengthened  by 
the  English  Government  for  the  protection  or  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  city  of  the  Mogul,  but  soon  began  to  crumble 
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away  under  the  play  of  English  24-pounders.'  The  14th 
of  September  was  the  great  day  for  the  storming  of  the 
city  of  Delhi,  and  the  attacking  force  was  divided  into 
four  columns,  with  a  reserve.  The  gallant  party  fixed 
upon  to  blow  open  the  Cashmere  Gate  consisted '  of  lieu- 
tenants Salkeld  and  Home ;  Serjeants  Carmichael,  Bur- 
gess, and  Smith ;  Bugler  Hawthorne  (who  accompanied 
the  party  to  sound  the  advance  when  the  gate  was 
blown  in),  and  eight  native  Sappers  under  Havildar 
Madhoo  to  carry  the  bags  of  powder.  This  heroic  little 
band,  -forming  a  forlorn  hope,  and  feeling  themselves 
doomed  almost  to  certain  death,  waited  in  a  most 
agonizing  suspense  for  the  appointed  signal.  It  came, 
the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  the  cheer  of  the  rifles  rang 
tbrough  the  air,  out  moved  Home  with  four  soldiers, 
each  carrying  a  bag  of  powder  on  his  head ;  close  be- 
hind him  come  Salkeld,  port-fire  in  hand,  with  four  * 
more  soldiers  similarly  laden;  while  a  short  distance 
behind,  the  storming  party,  150  strong,  followed  up  by 
the  main  body  of  the  column  in  rear.  The  gateway,  as 
in  all  native  cities,  was  on  the  side  of  the  bastion,  and 
had  an  outer  gateway  in  advance  of  the  ditch.  Home 
and  his  party  were  at  this  outer  gate  almost  before  their 
appearance  was  known.  It  was  open,  but  the  draw- 
bridge so  shattered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  cross ; 
however,  they  got  over,  reached  the  main  gate,  and 
laid  their  bags  unharmed. 

'  So  utterly  paralyzed  were  the  enemy  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  proceeding,  that  they  only  fired  a  few 
straggling  shots,  and  made  haste  to  close  the  wicket 
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with  every  appearance  of  alarm,  so  that  Lieut.  Home, 
after  laying  liis  bags,  jumped  into  the  ditch  unhurt. 
It  was  now  Salkeld's  turn.  He  also  advanced  with 
four  other  bags  of  powder  and  a  lighted  port-fire,  but 
the  enemy  had  now  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
and  had  seen  the  smallness  of  the  party  and  the  object 
of  their  approach.  A  deadly  fire  was  opened  on  the 
little  band  from  the  open  wicket  not  ten  feet  distant. 
Salkeld  laid  his  bags,  but  was  shot  through  the  arm 
and  leg,  and  fell  back  on  the  bridge,  handing  the  port- 
fire to  Sergeant  Burgess,  bidding  him  light  the  fusee. 
Burgess  was  instantly  shot  dead  in  the  att^npt.  Ser- 
jeant Carmichael  then  advanced,  took  up  the  port-fire 
and  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  but  immediately  fell  mor- 
tally woimded.  Serjeant  Smith,  seeing  him  fall,  ad- 
vanced at  a  run,  but  finding  that  the  fusee  was  already 
burning,  threw  himself  down  into  the  ditch,  where  the 
bugler  had  already  conveyed  poor  Salkeld.  In  another 
moment  a  terrific  explosion  shattered  the  massive  gate, 
the  bugle  sounded  the  advance,  and  then  with  a  loud 
cheer  the  storming  party  was  in  the  gateway,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  column, — and  the  Cashmere  Gttte 
and  Main  Guard  were  once  more  in  our  hands.' 

There  was  a  breach  made  also  at  the  Water  Bastion, 
— '  and  that  part  of  the  wall  exactly  facing  the  Kood- 
seah  Garden  even  yet  gives  evidence  how  dreadfully 
severe  the  cannonading  must  have  been.' 

The  first  column,  headed  by  Brigadier  I^icholson, 
carried  the  breach  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  steadily 
advanced  clearing  the  ground  before  them,  and  dis- 
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lodging  the  enemy  from  the  church  and  kutcheny. 
Packed  as  the  BritiBh  troops  were  in  a  narrow  lane,  they 
suffered  terribly  from  the  galling  fire  kept  up  from  the 
adjacent  houses.  To  check  their  advance  towards  &e 
Lahore  Gate,  two  heavy  field-pieces  were  run  out  and 
opened,  but  a  rush  being  made,  one  of  the  guns  was 
wrested  from  the  enemy.  The  other  gun  remained  to 
be  captured.  Nicholson  waved  his  sword  and  led  his 
men  on,  when  a  rebel  bidlet  struck  him  in  the  chest, 
and  he  was  carried  off  inortally  wounded  to  the  rear. 
The  remains  of  that  splendid  soldier  lie  in  the  new 
cemetery  outside  the  Cashmere  Grate.  '  John  Nicholson's 
life  has  yet  to  be  written.  He  was  a  Deputy  C!ommis- 
sioner  in  the  Punjaub  Civil  Commission,  when  he  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  a  high  military  com- 
mand in  the  attacking  force.  As  a  civil  officer  his 
reputation  was  of  the  very  highest ;  he  was  in  every 
place  where  he  could  be  of  the  least  possible  assistance, 
and  he  effectually  supervised  every  official  iq  his  district. 
This  extraordinary  man  had  more  influence  with  his 
subordinates  than  perhaps  any  Englishman  in  the  East 
has  ever  had.  One  class  of  natives  actually  worshipped 
him,  and  termed  themselves  "  The  Nicholsanee  Fakeers.*' 
A  native,  speaking  of  him,  said, — "  The  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  were  heard  from  Attock  to  the  Khyber." 
In  an  official  report  of  the  Punjaub  Government,  this 
sentence  occurs: — "Nature  makes  but  few  such  men, 
and  the  Punjaub  is  happy  to  have  had  one."  The  present 
Governor-General,  in  referring  to  this  heroic  character, 
has  used  these  words  : — **  His  sterner  qualities  and  his 
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Iiigli  sense  of  dut}^  are  generally  known,  not  so  perhaps 
his  remarkable  deliberation,  which  with  him  preceded 
the  infliction  of  pimishment."  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  but  35  years  of  age.' 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  Church, 
the  Kutcherry,  the  College,  the  Kotwallee,  the  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Delhi  Bank  House  were,  one  afker  .the  other, 
carried  and  recovered.  On  the  18th,  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Magazine  and  the  Cabul  Gttte  was 
completed.  On  the  19th,  the  Bum  Bastion,  near  the 
Lahore  Gate,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  surprise.  This 
bastion  is  so  called  from  Colonel  Bum,  who,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  made  a  most  memorable  defence  of 
Delhi  in  1804,  against  an  overwhelming  army  of  Holkar 
and  the  cannonade  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  gims.  Here 
is  the  eulogy  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  then  Resident,  on 
that  gallant  defence :— *  It  cannot  but  reflect  the  great- 
est honour  on  the  discipline,  courage,  and  fortitude  of 
British  troops,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Hindoostan,  to  observe, 
that  with  a  small  force  they  sustained  a  siege  of  nine 
days,  repelled  an  assault,  and  defended  a  city  ten  miles 
in  circumference,  and  which  had  ever  before  been  given 
up  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its  gates.' 

The  20th  of  September  was  the  day  of  the  fiinal  cap- 
ture of  Delhi.  On  that  day,  the  imperial  palace  was 
entered,  and  foimd  deserted.  The  cannons  of  the  vic- 
torious Anglo-Saxons  were  now  planted  upon  the 
conquered  bastions,  to  pour  death  and  destmction  on 
the  devoted  city.  No  resistance  was  ofiered  henceforth 
to  the  conquerors,  who  filled  the  squares,  and  poured 
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through  every  street  of  Delhi  It  was  all  up  with  th^ 
Sepoys ;  their  hornets'  nest  was  broken,  and  their  cause 
knocked  on  the  head.  In  large  masses  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  out  of  the  city  by  the  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Jumna.  The  rebellious  in  heart  and  in  deed 
all  fled  for  their  lives.  From  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel, 
the  booming  of  cannon  announced  the  re-oocupation  of 
Delhi  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  proud  ensign  of 
the  victors  once  more  waved  over  the  city— the  last 
monarch  of  the  House  of  Timoor  ceasing  from  that  day 
to  indulge  in  his  dreams  of  the  restoration  of  a  Mogul 
empire>  till  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  across  the  sea, 
and  expiate  his  crimes  by  a  life-long  banishment  from 
the  scenes  of  his  evil  deeds.  . 

Under  the  promptings  of  angry  passions,  it  had  been 
intended  to  give  over  Delhi  to  demolition,  and  to  raze 
it  to  the  ground.  It  was  Sir  John  Laurence  who  stayed 
the  hand  of  destruction,  that  would  have  disgraced  the 
English  and  classed  them  on  a  par  with  the  Asiatic 
The  outcast  population  had  been  shut  out  from  the  city 
for  many  a  month,  and  lived  in  *  miserable  sheds  stretch- 
ing for  miles  along  the  road-side.  More  squalid  and 
vile  nought  can  be,  save  the  wretched  creatures  who 
haunt  them — once,  perhaps,  rich  bunneahs,  merchants 
and  shopkeepers.'  This  is  the  language  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness in  the  June  of  1858.  Now  even,  though  ten  years 
later,  we  think  that,  in  going  over  to  the  Kootub,  we 
saw  some  of  the  *  miserable  sheds '  and  '  wretched  crea- 
tures '  spoken  of— the  latter  especially,  in  the  beings  of 
old  withered  Mussulmans  and  gypsy-like  Mussulmanees, 
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who  stood  up  to-damour  for  a  little  charity  as  our 
gharry  passed  the  road. 

The  amnesty  opened  the  way  to  people  for  returning 
to  their  forbidden  homes,  and  Delhi  is  now  once  more 
a  crowded  and  busy  city,  as  though  it  bad  never  passed 
through  the  crisis  most  terrible  in  the  records  of  its 
history.  It  was  thought  that  the  re-establishment  of 
British  India  upon  its  former  footing  would  be  the  work, 
at  least,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  has  taken 
only  five  and  twenty  months  in  the  place  of  as  many 
years,  which  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  the  Kebellion 
was  not  national,  but  a  military  revolt. 

Though  much  of  Delhi  had  been  a  miserable  aggre- 
gate of  hovels,  it  is  described  by  an  old  traveller  to  have 
been  *  of  the  bigness  of  London,  Paris,  and  Amst-erdam 
together,  and  of  incomparable  greater  population  and 
riches.'  The  highest  population  of  Delhi  was  two  mil- 
lions in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe — that  of  Home  having 
been  three  millions,  and  that  of  London  being  now 
somewhere  between  the  two  numbers.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  the  population  had  been,  when,  during  the 
Mahratta  government,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  safe 
skins  without  the  walls,  and  all  those  who  lingered  in 
old  Delhi  made  their  way  into  the  citj'.  Three  years 
before  the  Mutiny  the  number  returned  was  upwaixis 
of  150,000.  Kot  much  below  this,  we  think,  would  be 
the  present  population.  Though  the  capital  of  the  Ma- 
homedaus  from  their  earliest  conquest,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Hindoo  element  has  always  been  greater  than 
theii'   nation  in  Delhi.     Notwithstanding  their  long- 
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contmued  emigration,  and  their  natural  increase  under 
circnmstances  wliich  afforded  them  great  facilities  for 
the  rearing  of  families,  the  Mussulmans  have  never 
borne  a  greater  proportion  than  one-tenth  or,  at  most, 
one-eighth  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil. 

The  Moguls  again  seem  to  have  never  had  very  large 
numbers  of  their  nation  in  the  Mahomedan  population 
of  India.  The  hostile  feelings  of  the  House  of  Timoor 
towards  the  Tartars  and  XJsbegs,  had  effectually  closed 
the  door  against  the  influx  of  those  foreigners.  *  Wher- 
ever the  Roman  conquers,  he  inhabits,'  is  an  observation 
of  Seneca,  from  which  perhaps  modem  politicians  de- 
rive their  principal  argument  in  favour  of  colonization. 
But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  wise  Akber  to  consolidate 
his  empire  by  amalgamating  the  different  Indians  under 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  letters,  under  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  fraternity — ^a  policy,  the  noblest  ever 
inaugurated  by  a  conqueror.  The  Moguls  were  pro- 
bably a  more  limited  class  than  even  the  English  are  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  the 
Persians  were  a  niunerous  and  powerful  body  in. Delhi. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ghorians  formed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  in  power.  In  the  army 
were  many  Persian  and  Affghan  oflBcers  and  soldiers. 
The  Vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  then  a  Persian. 
The  same  numerical  greatness  of  the  Pa  tans  is  observable 
even  now  in  Delhi.  It  is  more  common  to  see  in  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  Chandney  Chowk,  Mussul- 
mans dressed  in  tight  trousers  and  short  tunics,  with 
skull-caps  on  their  heads,  that  indicate  them  to  be  of 
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the  Patau  origin,  than  heaTy-turbaned  Moguls  in  loose 
pjjamahs,  flowing  gowns,  and  embroidered  slippers. 
The  ancient  Mogidparah  has  now  no  name  or  inhabitant. 
Never  encouraged  to  emigrate  and  settle  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  their  nation,  the  Moguls  hare  always  formed  a 
very  small  section  in  India,  and  the  few  families  that  sur- 
vived the  fiill  of  their  empire  are  wearing  out  and  dying 
off  in  the  lapse  of  time — the  luxuries  and  pleasiires  to 
which  they  are  addicted  telling  very  much  against  the 
propagation  of  their  class. 

The  early  Mussulmans  are  described  to  have  been 
*  stout  and  ruddy  men.'  Those  of  Aurungzebe's  time 
had  come  to  be  *  slender,  dark,  and  sallow.'  The  Ma- 
homedan-Delhians  of  our  day  are  extremely  poor-built, 
effeminate,  and  wretched  in  their  physical  appearance. 
True,  that  the  soil  and  climate  have  chiefly  conspired  to 
tell  against  their  original  moimtain  hardihood,  and  bring 
on  this  degeneracy.  It  is  partly  the  consequence,  also, 
of  the  stoppage  of  every  infusion  of  the  vigorous  blood 
of  their  parent  tribe.  But  we  woiJd  attribute  it  more 
to  moral  than  physical  causes — to  their  vices  and 
diseases,  than  to  the  temperature  of  the  land  over 
which  the  sun  shoots  fiery  rays  for  ten  months  in  the 
year.  As  a  class,  the  Mahomedans  are  extremely  vi- 
cious. The  vegetarian  Hindoos  are  by  far  a  more  sober 
people,  and  comparatively  enjoy  a  better  physical  con- 
dition. It  is  the  Mahomedan  who  is  generally  seen 
everywhere  afflicted  with  the  most  disgusting  diseases 
and  leprosies — the  effect  of  his  anticipating  the  houris 
of    heaven  upon  earth..    On  this  subject  medical  and 
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mortuary  statistics  must  throw  light  to  arrive  at  accur- 
ate conclusions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  notice,  that 
the  later  Mogul  emperors  all  died  at  very  old  ages. 
Shah  Alum  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  son, 
Akber  Shah^  died  at  eighty.  Bahadur  Shah  sunk  into 
the  grave  at  about  the  same  green  old  age.  This  may 
show  that  longevity  is  hereditary  rather  than  acquired 
from  that  temperance  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  rewarded  by  length  of  years. 

If  a  decent  dress,  and  polished  manners,  and  extern 
nal  urbanities,  had  not  set  off  the  Mahomedans,  they 
would  have  been  *  monsters  of  the  wilds,'  as  Aurungzebe 
always  styled  the  Persians.  The  Mahomedan  has  a 
praiseworthy  regard  of  outward  appearance,  —  and 
though  he  has  ever  such  a  large  degree  of  self-esteem, 
he  is  seldom  uncivil  in  speaking  to  an  inferior.  The 
vocabulary  of  no  language  abounds  with  so  many  words 
for  polite  address.  In  the  adoption  of  these  externali- 
ties, by  all  grades  of  the  Hindoos  in  Delhi,  consists 
their  great  outward  difference  from  the  Hindoos  of 
Bengal.  Our  rich  mahajuns  of  Calcutta,  particularly 
those  from  the  Eastern  districts,  do  not  in  the  least 
fear  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  from  the 
shabbiness  of  their  clothing,  the  meanness  of  Aeir  lodg- 
ings, or  the  fashion  of  their  equipages.  But  in  Delhi, 
a  Hindoo  is  never  without  a  chapkan  over  his  dhofecy 
and  a  skull-cap  on  his  head.  The  same  colloquy,  the 
same  costume,  and  the  same  civilities,  seem  to  have  ap- 
parently effaced  all  external  distinctions  between  a 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  of  Delhi.     The  only  mark  by 
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which  one  may  make  out  their  races,  is  that  the  former 
buttons  his  tunic  on  the  right  side,  and  the  latter  hooks 
his  on  the  side  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  like  '  the  bigness  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam  together '  is  now  seen  in  the  size  of  DelhL 
Including  the  suburban  houses  of  the  English,  the 
walled  town  would  not  be  much  more  than  half  the 
.  size  of  modem  London  singly.  It  is  no  longer  thickly 
peopled,  and  highly-adorned  with  useful  and  orna- 
mental works,  from  Budderpore  on  the  south,  to 
Kushak  Shikar,  near  Hindoo  Rao,  on  the  north,  when 
Delhi  was  in  its  glor}%  and  was  of  the  size  as  described 
above.  The  great  capital  of  Northern  India  has  yet  all 
the  features  and  attributes  of  a  metropolis,  but,  in  com- 
paring it  with  Calcutta,  the  latter  has  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  general  magnificence.  Delhi,  has  nothing 
that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  our  splendid 
squares.  There  are  no  such  places  for  driving  and 
walking  as  the  Maidan  and  Strand.  The  Hooghly 
would  be  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  the  Jumna, — 
and  though  the  whole  splendour  of  the  town  at  once 
bursts  upon  the  view  from  the  opposite  shore,  tt©  coup 
d*cdl  is  not  half  so  grand  and  striking  as  that  presented 
by  the  City  of  Palaces  when  approached  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  In  point  of  vast  and  beautiful 
domes,  high  ornamental  gateways,  and  richness  of 
nwiterials,  Delhi  has  an  immense  superiority  to  all  that 
one  has  to  see  of  their  kinds  in  Calcutta,  The  Kootub 
may  immeasurably  distance  the  Ochterlony  monument, 
and  the  Jumma  Musjeed  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
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the  same  breath  with  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether,  in  its  beet  days,  Delhi 
had  any  such  tasteful  buildings  as  our  Fever  Hospital, 
our  Metcalfe  Hall,  and  our  classical  Mint.  It  is  not 
fair,  however,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  fedlen 
and  a  rising  city. 

Nor  IB  there  to  be  seen  now  a  sixteenth  part  of  tlioee 
< incomparable  riches'  which  Delhi  once  possessed. 
The  ancient  wealth  and  opulence  of  that  city  have  all 
disappeared.  Its  trade  ^  gone  to  ruin  long  ago. 
There  was  a  time  wben  Delhi  sent  out  goyemors  .to 
Bengal,  Allahabad,  Ghizerat,  Lahore,  Cashmere,  and 
the  Deccan.  To  Delhi  came  the  annual  revenue  from 
all  those  provinces.  In  Delhi  were  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, and  lavishly  spent,  great  fortunes  made  in  re- 
mote soubhadaries  by  oppression  and  corruption.  In 
Delhi  were  the  King  and  his  Court.  It  was  the  place 
to  which  all,  from  the  highest  omrah  to  the  lowest 
peasant,  looked  forward  with  hope  and  anxiety  and 
awe.  But  it  is  long  since  that  the  glory  of  that  proud 
city  has  departed.  The  wealth  once  deemed  inexbaust- 
ible  has  passed  away.  So  far  back  as  1783  the  state 
of  its  trade  was  no  better  than  as  follows : — *  The  bazars 
in  Delhi  are  but  indifferently  furnished  at  present^  and 
the  population  of  the  citj^  miserably  reduced  of  late 
years :  the  Chandney  Chowk  is  the  best-fiimished  bazar 
in  the  city,  though  the  commerce  is  verj'  trifling.  Cot- 
ton cloths  are  still  manufactured,  and  the  inhabitants 
export  indigo.  Their  chief  imports  are  by  means  of  the 
northern  caravans^  which  come  once  a  year,  and  bring 
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with  them^  from  Oabul  and  CSaBhmere,  ahawls,  fruit,  and 
horses  :  the  two  former  articles  are  procnrable  in  Delhi 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  is  also  a  manufacture  at 
Delhi  for  bedree  hooka  bottoms.  The  cultivation  about 
the  city  is  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where 
it  is  yery  good ;  the  neighbourhood  produces  com  and 
rice,  millet  and  indigo.  The  Umes  are  very  large  and 
fine.  Precious  stones  likewise  are  to  be  had  at  Delhi, 
of  very  good  quality,  particularly  the  large  red  and 
black  cornelians ;  and  peerozas  are  sold  in  the  several 
bazars.'  Indigo,  that  is  spoken  of  by  Abul  Fazil  to 
have  sold  at  ten  to  fifteen  rupees  the  maund,  is  still 
grown,  manufactured,  and  exported  as  before.  But 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  have  ceased  from  the 
day  that  hand-looms  £Euled  to  compete  with  machinery. 
Cabul  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  raisins,  are  now  both 
abundant  and  cheap.  Precious  stones  must  continue  to 
sell  here,  till  the  city  is  de-Mahomedanized,  and  Angli- 
cized in  spirit  and  taste. 

Perhaps  nobody  in  Delhi  now  recollects  the  art 
of  enamelling  tiles,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Leela 
Booij.  But  in  many  particulars  the  modem  Delhians 
evince  no  want  of  ingenuity  and  industry.  In  the 
delicate  and  laborious  workmanship  of  mosaics,  in  the 
enamelling  of  jewellery,  in  the  elegant  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  shawls,  they  are  highly  skilful.  Miniature- 
portrait  painting  is  also  practised  in  great  excellence. 
Ismail  Elhan,  residing  in  the  'Xala  Baolee,'  has  the 
greatest  reputation  for  his  'very  beautiful  artistic 
work.'     There  is  another  Mahomedan  in  the  Chand- 
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ney  Ohowk,  who  is  also  a  skilful  artist  in  minia- 
tures. 

The  little  merchandise  that  is  in  Delhi  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Hindoos — ^its  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
jewellers,  upholsterers,  coach-builders,  ,  and  stable- 
keepers,  are  all  Hindoos,  excepting  a  few  of  them. 
The  office  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  the  Ma- 
homedans — their  nation  has  been  bred  and  accustomed 
to  it  for  many  generations,  and  they  sigh  for  '  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  Mahomedan  regime  with  precisely 
the  same  feelings  that  Whigs  and  Tories  sigh  for  the 
return  to  power  of  their  respective  parties ;  it  would 
give  them  all  the  offices  in  a  country  where  office  is 
everything.'  Though  so  inferior  now,  the  Chandney 
Chowk  is  still  a  very  splendid  and  showy  street  The 
shops  are  gay  and  gaudy  enough,  the  stream  of  life 
flows  through  it  ceaselessly,  and  the  great  city-roar  is 
continually  in  your  ears.  No  place  could  have  been 
better  chosen  for  the  KoUcallee  than  this  crowded  noisy 
thoroughfare,  where  men  are  apt  to  break  the  peace, — 
and  '  every  bargain  is  a  battle.' 

Living  in  Delhi  is  yet  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  the 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  times.  High  food  and  high 
wages,  without  corresponding  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
energy  for  acquisition,  are  evils  that  are  telling  severely 
on  the  middle  classes  of  BengaL  The  statesman  may 
congratulate  himself  on  the  emancipation  of  the  ryot 
from  thraldom,  but  our  gentry  rues  the  hasty  and  pre- 
mature introduction  of  those  reforms  which  are  yet  un- 
suited  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  our  country.     In 
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Dellii^  the  neoeesaries  of  life  are  had  at  such  low  rates 
yet  as  they  must  be  within  the  reach  of  the  veriest  pau- 
per,  and  make  starvation  unknown  in  the  land.  The 
freshest  flesh,  without  the  tare  of  boneSi  sells  at  ttco 
annas  the  seer — a  fact  that  must  water  the  mouth  of 
every  grist  within  the  Ditch.  Sweetmeats,  that,  in 
Calcutta,  have  risen  two  hundred  times  in  value,  and 
made  it  a  great  hardship  for  parents  to  solemnize  the 
bridal  feast  of  their  sons  and  daughters  with  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, are  here  cheap,  imadulterated,  and  excellent. 
The  cheapest  thing  in  Delhi  is  the  fruit.  The  Bengalee 
has  his  cocoanuts  and  plantains — ^the  Delhi-wallah  has 
his  oranges,  limes,  melons,  and  eao-fuh  (apples).  But 
the  most  rich  and  abundant  fruit  of  India — the  mango, 
is,  imhappily,  a  desideratum  to  the  Delhians.  In  our 
several  rambles  in  and  about  the  town,  scarcely  any 
mango-tree  fell  under  our  observation.  It  was  not 
without  reason,  therefore,  that  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan,  couriers  were  stationed  between  Delhi  and  Maza- 
gong,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  supply  of  the 
finest  mangoes  for  the  royal  table. 

Visited  the  Delhilmtitute, — This  is  a  place  in  which 
one  may  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  great  pleasure.  The 
building  is  constructed  in  elegant  taste,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment of  the  city  in  a  European  stj'le  of  architecture. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  building  is  covered  and  orna- 
mented with  a  stucco  made  principally  from  the  dust  of 
pulverized  red-stone,  which  has  taken  a  fine  polish,  and 
given  that  appearance  of  stone  to  the  building,  which 
is  possessed  by  the  nimicrous  Mahomedan  structures. 
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Hitherto,  chonam  had  been  made  to  look  like  marble  in 
all  Indian  architectnre.  But  the  substitution  of  this 
more  enduring  stone-dust  plastering  is  an  improrement, 
which  is  likely  to  recommend  its  general  introduction 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  Fort,  we  saw  the  apart- 
ments in  the  Harem,  the  Tusbear-E[hannah,  and  the 
Motee  Musjeed,  to  be  plastered  in  this  fashion  with  the 
dust  of  white  marble,  where  the  stones  required  repair 
and  washing.  The  sum  which  the  Delhi  Institute  has 
cost  to  build  is  over  two  lacs  of  rupees — and  would  even 
eight  lacs  more  have  sufficed  to  give  Delhi  a  building  of 
half  the  size,  durability,  and  grandeur  of  the  Jumma 
Musjeed  ?  The  age  of  cheap  food  and  lodging  has  gone, 
and  that  of  high  wages  and  rack-rent  has  succeeded. 

In  the  premises  of  the  Delhi  Institute  are  the  Sta- 
tion-Library, the  Government  College,  and  the  Museum. 
The  first  is  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  westernmost  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  Previous  to  the  Mutiny,  the  Delhi 
Library  was  the  largest  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  when 
it  contained  9000  volumes.  There  was  no  time  for  us 
to  examine  its  treasures,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  Museuniy 
that  is  in  the  adjoining  hall.  IN'ear  the  steps  leading 
into  the  hall  are  two  broken  statues  in  red-stone,  that 
first  of  all  attract  your  notice.  They  are  of  half  size, 
being  from  the  waist  to  the  head — one  of  them  headless, 
and  the  other  noseless.  Nobody  about  the  place  could 
tell  us  whose  images  they  were,  though  from  the  very 
first  we  did  not  fail  to  suspect  them  of  having  been  the 
statues  of  Jeimul  and  Puttoo.  On  asking  the  guide 
whether  they  had  ever  been  upon  the  backs  of  two  de- 
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phants,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  afiirmatiye,  all 
onr  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  statues  were  removed. 
The  Rajpoot  pvgree,  and  the  Hindoo  robe  buttoned  on 
the  right  side,  were  further  confirmations.  It  next  re- 
mained to  make  out  which  of  them  was  the  statue  of 
Jeimul,  and  which  one  of  Puttoo.  The  headless  statue 
was  altogether  out  of  consideration.  The  one  that  had 
its  face  entire,  excepting  the  nose,  had  all  the  features 
of  a  grown-up  man  and  developed  maturity.  Now,  at 
the  time  that  Puttoo  perished  in  the  defence  of  Cheetore, 
he  '  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  lately  married. 
To  check  any  compunctious  reluctance  that  he  might 
feel  in  leaving  his  wife  behind,  his  heroic  mother  armed 
the  young  wife  as  well'as  herself,  and  with  her  descend- 
ed the  rock,  and  the  defenders  of  Cheetore  saw  her  fall 
fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian  mother.'  This 
left  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  statue  of  Jeimul.  The 
truth  of  Bemier's  description  is  at  once  acknowledged, 
it  being  impossible  not  to  read  in  the  stem  features  of 
the  statue, 

'The  uncoDquerable  will, 
And  study  of  reveoge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,* 

that  distinguished  the  gallant  Hajpoot  chief,  who  de* 
fended  the  fortress  of  Cheetore  against  the  genius  and 
resources  of  Akber.  The  expression  of  Anger  in  Ho- 
garth's picture  of  that  passion,  is  not  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  expression  of  high-spiritedness  and  stem  reso- 
lution in  the  statue  of  Jeimul.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
mind  in  his  countenance,  which  speaks  highly  in  favour 
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of  the  art  of  the  Moguls,  though  this  is  the  only  instanoe 
in  which  one  has  to  judge  of  their  sculptural  skilL  The 
muscular  development  of  the  body,  as  exhibited  in  the 
broad  chest  and  rounded  shoulders,  has  been  executed 
with  great  exactness.  The  folds  in  the  sleeves  of  the 
robe  are  almost  of  European  perfection.  The  pugree  is 
a  very  good  likeness  of  the  modem  Marwaree  turban. 

Poor  Puttoo,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
having  survived  his  death  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  has  at  last  become  headless.  His  Mend  and  col- 
league has  yet  to  run  his  career — ^the  chipped  nose  may 
sprout  again  under  skilful  sculptural  surgery.  The 
pugree  and  robe  are  interesting  points  in  the  history  of 
Indian  costume  for  the  Social-Science  wallah.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statues  were  erected  by  a  gen- 
erous conqueror  in  admiration  of  the  great  gallantry  of 
his  enemies. 

Inside,  the  principal  oblong  hall  is  fitted  up  as  a 
gallery,  hung  up  with  half-length  portraits  of  many  of 
the  celebrated  characters  of  our  modem  history,  from 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  present  Governor-General. 
The  collection  is  interesting  to  a  physiognomist,  who 
may  read  the  histories  of  their  lives  in  many  of  the  faces, 
particularly  in  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  has  his  eye  upon  you,  wherever  you  move 
about  in  the  hall.  Loi*d  Canning  pleases  above  all 
others  by  the  calm  dignity  written  upon  his  features. 
His  is  a  name  that  shall  always  be  associated  with  that 
of  Olive — the  one  as  the  conqueror,  and  the  other  as  the 
mciot(ry  of  India.     As  the  collection  appears  to  bear  a 
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reference  to  all  those  notabilities  whose  names  are  in- 
separably connected  with  that  of  Delhi,  one  misses  the 
portraits  of  Lord  Lake,  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  and  Sir 
Archdale  Wilson. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Hindoo  Rao,  who  is  fortunate 
to  have  his  name  made.iamiliar  to  the  reader  of  Lidian 
history  by  the  events  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  The 
swarthy  Mahratta,  and  his  glittering  diamonds  and 
pearls,  appear  to  be  great  incongruities.  He  looks  a 
very  stout  man — ^the  rich  pudding  of  a  pension  would 
make  any  man  do  so.  But,  after  all,  his  eyes  have 
great  fire  in  them. 

The  Museum  is  divided  into  departments  '  agricul- 
tural,' '  zoological,'  *  ethnological,'  ^  archaeological,'  &c. 
In  the  agriciiltural  department  we  counted  the  various 
cereals  of  the  district  to  number  one  hundred  and  ticenty^ 
one  species.  The  specimens  in  the  zoological  and  orni- 
thological repositories  are  few  and  not  very  curious. 
The  ethnological  department  contains  pictures  of  all  the 
diflFerent  people  under  the  sun.  Indeed,  Shakespeare's 
description  of  man  as  '  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the 
paragon  of  animals,'  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to  the 
noble  Aryan,  and  not  either  to  the  Malayan  or  the 
Negro  species.  These  have  not  '  the  human  face  divine,' 
— ^but  its  caricature.  Never  was  a  saying  more  true 
than  that  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Museum  was 
tha  archaeological  cabinet.  Here  is  a  collection  of  coins 
to  interest  the  numismatic  student.  There  are  also 
cnrious    Arabic    and   Persian   manuscripts,   aud   cali- 
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graphic  specimens  of  great  beauty^one  or  two  of  them 
in  gold  characters.  Most  of  all  interesting  to  us  was  a 
little  image  that  turned  up  in  sinking  a  well  at  Soonput, 
near  Paneeput,  in  December,  1 864.  The  place  is  rCTnaik- 
able  for  being  one  of  the  five  pats  or  prcuihas  assigned 
over  to  the  Pandava  brothers,  and  has  derived  its  name 
from  Bajah  Sonee,  the  son  of  Bhoput,  who  reigned  920 
B.  0.  The  image  is  of  clay,  baked  and  polished  like 
Chunar  pottery.  The  figure  is  sitting  cross-legged 
with  a  club  in  each  hand.  Below  the  left  knee  is  ob- 
served a  very  short  inscription,  in  a  very  old  Nagari 
character.  General  Cunningham  has  read  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  supposes  the  idol  to  be  an  Aditya,  or  image 
of  the  sun.  The  age  of  it  he  thinks  to  be  at  least  1200 
years.  This  agrees  with  the  period — ^the  seventh  cen- 
tury— when  Puranisni  had,  like  Briareus,  assumed  a 
hundred  heads  and  forms  to  contend  with  Buddhism. 
There  were  then  followers  of  Brahma,  Indra,  Gbmesha, 
Surya,  Chandra,  and  a  host  of  gods,  all  of  whom  suc- 
ctunbed  to  the  powerful  Shivites  and  Yishnuvites.  The 
only  trace  of  the  worship  of  Surya  found  in  our  day  is 
in  Benares,  where,  in  a  comer  of  the  quadrangle  of  the 
temple  of  TJnna-pooma,  is  a  small  shrine  dedicated  to 
the  sun.  The  idol  representing  that  luminary,  how- 
ever, is  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  seven  horses,  with 
a  glorj'  round  his  head — a  representation  of  the  old  Sol 
of  Homer. 

Russell  relates  of  '  a  nice  little  parson,  who  was  all 
solicitude  about  a  pattern  for  his  pulpit-ornaments  in 
the  new  church  at  Delhi.     He  said  to  me,  "  Did  vou 
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obeerve  the  ball  and  cross  on  the  top  of  the  church  P'' 
"  Yes."  "  Well ;  the  Sepoys  fired  at  them.  The  ball  is 
fall  of  bullet-holes ;  the  cross  is  untouched ! "  My  good 
friend  wished  to  imply  that  something  of  a  miraculous 
interposition  had  diverted  the  infidel  missiles,  and  I  did 
not  desire  to  shake  his  faith  by  observing  that  the  cross 
was  solid,  while  it  was  evident  the  ball  was  hollow/ 
This  identical  ball  has  been  since  taken  down,  and  de- 
posited as  a  treasure  in  the  MuseunL  It  is  of  hollow 
lead,  Aill  of  bullet-holes,  some  of  them  larger  than  a 
thumb's  head.  In  the  same  manner  did  the  Mogul  em- 
perors preserve  Morad's  howdah  as  a  curiosity.  It  got 
bristled  with  arrows  in  the  battle  of  Agra,  and  was  pre- 
served to  the  time  of  Feroksere,  when  E[hafi  Ehan,  the 
historian,  saw  it  stuck  as  full  of  arrows  as  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine. 

In  the  eastern  wing  is  the  Government  College.  It 
was  vacation,  and  the  school  was  not  open.  Few  Ma- 
homedan  boys  attend  this  institution  —  their  parents 
and  guardians  being  yet  of  Caliph  Omar^s  opinion,  that 
the  world  needs  no  book  but  the  Koran.  Not  Gralileo 
himself  can  make  them  get  over  their  prejudice  against 
doorbeem  or  telescopes,  and  convince  them  that  the 
KhuUi-abyaz,  or  Milky  Way,  is  not  made  of  the  marks 
left  in  the  sky  by  Barak,  the  rough-shod  donkey  on 
which  the  Prophet  rode  from  Jerusalem  to  heaven. 
There  was,  many  years  ago,  a  European  head-master 
at  the  school  of  Meerut,  who  could  not  make  his  pupils 
gulp  down  the  fact,  that  the  sun  was  seen  for  six 
months  together  in  the  Polar  regions.     *  If  the  sun  did 
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not  go  down  the  horizon,'  the  hoys  said,  'how could  ^ 
people  there  observe  the  SamoMon,  and  fiast  for  half  the 
year?'  The  teacher  gave  up  his  geographical  leosons 
in  despair.  The  fusion  of  the  Hahomedan  element,  to 
form  a  common  national  Indian  mass,  requires  the  heat 
of  the  melting  point  of  granite— or  2372  degrees  of 
the  political  Fahrenheit 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  Delhi  is  yet  &r  be- 
hind Calcutta.  It  has  scarcely- made  the  progress  to 
form  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  to  call  paUic  meet- 
ings, to  make  public  speeches,  to  speak  out  its  idea 
through  the  press,  to  discuss  questions  of  social  reform, 
to  make  a  move  for  the  intellectual  elevation  of  wom^i, 
and  to  project  political  associations.  Before  another 
generation  the  Hindoo  public  mind  of  Delhi — ^for  there 
is  no  knowing  what  the  Mahomedan  may  be  brewing  in 
his  head — can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  its  energy 
aroused  to  any  undertaking  for  national  regeneration. 
For  his  long,  zealous,  and  approved  services,  for  his 
high  professional  abilities,  and  his  unexceptionable  con- 
duct, the  Baboo,  who  occupies  the  mathematical  chair 
in  the  College,  is  going  to  be  rewarded  with  a  Khillut 
in  the  forthcoming  Durbar. 

The  Queen's  Gardens  adjoin  the  Institute.  They 
may  not  be  of  great  extent,  but  are  of  great  beauty, 
heightened  by  a  charming  disposition  of  lawn  and  trees 
after  the  English  taste, — and  being  in  the  very  heart  of 
Delhi,  one  may  walk  there  in  ten  minutes,  stroll  through 
them,  and  enjoy  all  that  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Observed  a 
large  oblonj?- shaped  white  marble  bath  of  the  Mogul 
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times,  cut  in  a  huge  block,  in  wliich  the  emperors  pro- 
bably had  their  duckings  on  a  summer  afternoon.  Near 
the  gateway,  Jeimul's  elephant  is  being  put  up.  Shade 
of  Pilpay !  we  must  invoke  thy  aid  to  describe  this  ele- 
phant to  our  reader: — 'In  a  certain  coimtry,  there 
existed  a  village  of  blind  men,  who  had  heard  of  an 
amazing  animal,  called  the  elephant,  of  the  shape  of 
which,  however,  they  could  procure  no  idea.  One  day 
an  elephant  passed  through  the  place;  the  villagers 
crowded  to  the  spot  where  the  animal  was  standing; 
and  one  of  them  seized  his  trunk,  another  his  ear,  an- 
other his  tail,  another  one  of  his  legs.  After  thus  en- 
deavouring to  gratify  their  curiosity,  they  returned  into 
the  village,  and  sitting  down  together,  began  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  on  the  shape  of  the  elephant  to  the 
villagers ;  the  man  who  had  seized  his  trunk  said,  he 
thought  this  animal  must  be  like  the  body  of  the  plan- 
tain tree ;  he  who  had  touched  his  ear  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  was  like  the  winnowing  fan ;  the  man  who  had 
laid  hold  of  his  tail  said,  he  thought  he  must  resemble 
a  snake ;  and  he  who  had  caught  his  leg  declared,  he 
must  be  like  a  pillar.  An  old  blind  man,  of  some  judg- 
ment, was  present,  who,  though  greatly  perplexed  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  these  jarring  notions,  at  length 
said, — ^Tou  have  all  been  to  examine  the  animal,  and 
what  you  report,  therefore,  cannot  be  false ;  I  suppose, 
then,  that  the  part  resembling  the  plantain  tree  must 
be  his  trunk ;  what  you  thought  similar  to  a  fan  must 
be  his  ear ;  the  part  like  a  snake  must  be  the  tail ;  and 
that  like  a  pillar  must  be  his  leg.     In  this  way,  the  old 
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man,  unitiBg  all  their  conjectures,  made  out  aometlifng 
of  tlie  form  of  the  elephant'  Even  so  had  we  to  figure  in 
our  mind's  eyethestatue  of  Jeimid's  elephant — ^for, as  yet, 
the  animal  has  been  set  up  on  three  of  his  legs,  he  has 
got  only  one  of  his  ears,  and  the  trunk  is  being  adjusted. 
The  statue  is  a  huge  life-sized  one,  very  creditably  exe- 
cuted in  black  marble — ^the  trunk  cleverly  enough  done 
to  look  like  the  '  lithe  proboscis.' 

Through  the  gardens  passes  a  branch  of  Ali  Merdan's 
canal,  like  a  gushing  rill.  This  is  the  principal  source 
of  vegetation  to  the  gardens  of  Delhi,  and  of  drinkable 
water  to  its  inhabitants.  The  canal  formerly  yielded 
great  profits.  The  Nabob  Sufder  Jung  derived  an 
annual  revenue  of  twenty-five  lacs  firom  it.  During 
the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  the  canal  went  to  ruin. 
It  was  not  re-opened  till  1820  by  Sir  Charles  Melcalfe, 
when  '  the  population  of  the  city  went  out  in  jubilee  to 
meet  its  stream,  throwing  flowers,  ghee,  £a,  into  the 
water,  and  calling  down  all  manner  of  blessings  on  the 
British  Government.' 

Festival  of  Deicalke. — ^It  is  at  a  very  good  time  that 
we  have  come  to  Delhi.  The  Ghandney  Chowk  is  a 
grand  scene  of  enjoyment.  There  the  shops  are  all 
show  and  glitter.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population 
of  Delhi  is  in  motion  during  this  season  of  rejoicing. 
The  whole  world  of  fashion  is  out  upon  the  great  pro- 
menade,— and  the  peasantrj'  from  the  country,  arrayed 
in  their  holiday  clothing,  walk  through  it  up  and  down 
in  gay  parties,  passing  by  and  looking  on  at  the  gaudy 
shops. 
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From  tlie  Kotwallee  to  the  Lahore  Gate,  the  whole 
street,  bordered  by  booths  and  shops,  looks  like  an  in- 
terminable  fair.  The  EQndoostanee  mercantile  year 
closing  at  the  time  of  Dewallee,  those  in  trade  have  to 
scrub,  and  wash,  and  decorate  the  exteriors  of  their 
houses,  or  otherwise  their  credit  is  seriously  shaken.  To 
no  one  does  the  season  bring  in  such  a  good  harvest  as 
the  dancing-girls,  who  are  a  good  many  of  them  in  this 
luxurious  city.  Up  in  the  second  stories,  they  keep  up 
music,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  admiring  crowds. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the  occasion  consist  in 
illumination,  and  the  exhibition  of  dolls,  toys,  and  con- 
fectionery— ^the  two  latter  being  reciprocally  exchanged 
by  families  in  their  circles  of  relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances. In  coming  home  yesterday  from  the 
Hoomayoon,  we  saw  the  whole  street  lighted  up  by 
little  glass  lamps,  cherags,  and  candles,  arranged  in 
various  devices  and  Y.  Ks.  against  the  walls  and  upon 
the  housetops.  The  confectionery  shops  were  very  at- 
tractive with  their  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Not  a 
little  variety  was  shown  in  them  from  gilded  cakes  and 
comfits,  to  models  of  sugar-temples,  ruths,  men,  and 
animals.  Before  one  shop  was  gathered  a  large  crowd 
to  see  a  curious  sifgar-fort.  Well  may  the  Delhians  now 
indulge  their  martial  propensities  in  building  castles  of 
sugar,  but  not  any  of  stone.  The  doll  shops  were  also 
objects  of  great  admiration  to  the  multitude. 

Three  consecutive  days  are  given  to  the  ftte,  and 
though  enlivened  by  no  varietj',  the  tiresome  repetition 
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does  not  take  off  the  edge  of  the  appetite  for  the  festiyi- 
ties.  The  Mahomedans  now  fully  enjoy  the  Hindoo 
festival ;  they  dare  no  longer  act  the  mar-feasts  of  yore. 
Though  there  were  thousands  of  gazers  and  sight-seersy 
and  the  thoroughfare  was  one  crowded  mass  of  men 
from  end  to  end,  nobody,  like  Bemier,  thinking  an  in- 
surrection or  riot  to  be  probable,  had  come  out  '  into 
the  street  armed  and  prepared  for  any  exigency  that 
might  arise.' 

The  gayest  and  most  brilliantly-lighted  up  house 
was  that  of  Lalla  Choona  Mull.  The  principal  hall  was 
illuminated  with  wall-shades,  chandeliers,  candelabras, 
and  blue,  green,  and  red  lanterns,  the  light  of  which, 
being  reflected  from  the  mirrors  and  four  glass  hemi- 
spheres hung  at  the  four  comers,  made  the  scene  one 
of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Hundreds  of  visitors,  attired  in 
their  best  dresses,  crowded  the  place  to  excess.  Our 
host  had  carried  us  there,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
owner  of  the  house,  who  sat  upon  a  rich  carpet  that 
covered  half  the  floor  of  the  room,  receiving  his  friends 
and  relatives.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  whitish  com- 
plexion, on  the  other  side  of  flfty.  He  seemed  to  recol- 
lect seeing  our  faces  at  Calcutta,  though  we  could 
pretend  to  no  such  recognition  of  him.  He  made  us  sit 
by  him  for  half-an-hour,  and  inquired  for  many  of  his 
friends  in  Calcutta.  Choona  Mull  has  principally  made 
his  fortune  from  extensive  transactions  in  English  piece- 
goods,  and  is  now  the  wealthiest  man  in  Delhi.  He 
spoke  of  the  model  of  a  railway  locomotive  prepared  by 
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his  nephew,  and  pressingly  inyited  us  to  see  it  on  the 
next  morning. 

Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Dewallee,  and 
all  Hindoos  of  this  place  observed  it  by  celebrating  the 
poojah  of  Luchmee,  as  done  by  us  in  Bengal.  There 
was  also  the  annual  gambling  among  them— our  host  and 
his  son  having  kept  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
staking,  and  auguring  from  the  vicissitudes  of  play 
their  good  or  bad  lupk  in  the  coming  year.  The  son 
was  a  winner,  and  the  father  did  not  care  much  for  the 
forebodings  of  disappointment.  The  passion  for  play 
among  the  Hindoos  is  from  a  long  antiquity.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Big- Veda,  when  the  throws  of  the  dice 
killed  the  ennui  of  our  ancestors.  The  Pandava  brothers 
are  well-known  to  have  staked  their  kingdom  and  even 
their  wife  on  the  chances  of  the  dice-board.  Now  that 
sharp  laws  hold  all  gaming  and  betting  under  restraint, 
the  passion  is  indulged  in  only  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Dewallee,  as  a  religious  observance  to  know  the 
auspices  of  the  new  year. 

There  is  a  very  common  saying  all  over  TTiHm  about 
Delhi-horLudhoOj  a  comfit  which  one  rues  as  much  to 
eat  as  to  have  not  eaten,  and  our  servant,  having  gone 
the  roimd  of  the  principal  sweetmeat  shops  in  quest  of 
this  curious  eatable,  returned  from  his  wild-goose  errand 
with  a  baked  dough-ball,  to  give  us  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  hoax  played  upon  his  simplicity. 

Delhi  had  always  glowed  in  our  imagination  as  the 
land  of  fairy  figures  and  graces.     It  being  a  sacred 
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month  as  well  as  a  sacred  season^  we  saw  endless  -pro- 
cessions  of  Hindoo  women  bending  their  way  towards 
the  Negumbod  for  a  bath.  The  bai-jees,  gaily  dressed 
to  display  their  charms,  could  not  fail  to  attract  one's 
notice  as  he  passed  through  the  Chandney  Ghowk,  and 
saw  them  obtrude  their  faces  from  their  verandahs  with 
—death  to  all  romance — ^the  hooka  in  their  mouths.  In 
Tain  we  looked  for  a  pretty  creature  among  the  peasantry 
met  with  to  work  in  the  fields.  To  our  disappointment 
— and  we  believe,  too,  to  the  disappointment  of  our 
reader — ^we  must  record  that  all  that  we  saw  of  the  &ir 
sex  in  Delhi  was  uxdike  the  romantic  pictures  of  read- 
ing or  hearsay. 

In  returning  from  our  rambles  this  mornings  we 
called  again  on  Choona  Mull,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  met  with  his  nephew,  Omrao  Sing,  who  is  a 
tall,  well-made,  and  fair-looking  yotrng  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  or  somewhat  more.  Though  quite  strangers  to 
each  other,  his  cordial  reception  and  afiability  soon  made 
us  feel  at  home  in  his  company.  Like  most  Delhians, 
he  has  been  principally  educated  in  Persian  and  Hin- 
doostanee,  and  knows  little  or  nothing  of  English.  But 
his  little  laboratory,  full  of  mechanical  tools  and  instru- 
ments, speaks  high  in  favour  of  his  cultivated  taste,  and 
of  his  pleasures  in  mechanical  contrivances.  He  pro- 
cured a  little  steam-engine  to  study  its  mechanism,  and 
has  by  his  own  unaided  powers  constructed  the  model 
of  a  railway  locomotive.  His  want  of  English  has  been 
a  great  drawback  to  his  progress,  and  the  books  and 
publications  that  he  gets  out  from  England  have  to  be 
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explained  to  him  by  an  interpreter.  On  an  open  ter- 
race he  got  lip  Bteam,  and  showed  us  the  working  of 
his  tiny  brass  locomotiTe.  Just  half-an-hour  before  our 
arrival  the  Commissioner^  with  some  of  his  friends,  had 
come  to  see  the  same  experiment.  The  present  is  a  trial 
model,  and  its  success  has  encouraged  him  to  construct 
another  upon  a  larger  scale,  which  we  adyised  him  to 
place  in  the  forthcoming  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Agra. 
IN'othing  like  turning  our  collegiate  education  to  prac- 
tical purposes  and  public  usefulness.  The  man  of  the 
press  and  the  man  of  the  platform  are  no  less  needed  by 
India  than  the  man  who  can  build  steamers  and  railways 
for  her.  Omrao  Sing  repairs  his  own  clocks  and  watches. 
He  has  a  taste  for  chemistry,  and  has  himself  constructed 
an  electric  machine  for  his  experiments.  In  short,  we 
left  him  with  a  strong  impression  of  his  remarkable 
powers,  and  his  being  an  undoubted  mechanical  genius. 
To  speak  now  a  few  words  about  our  host,  and  then 
take  leave  of  him.  He  is  a  hearty  old  sexagenarian, 
who  has  yet  a  keen  relish  for  all  the  good  things  of  life. 
He,  too,  has  put  some  money  in  his  purse,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently well  off  to  enjoy  the  few  years  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  without  any  cares  or  anxieties.  His  son  is  a 
fine,  stout,  and  well-limbed  young  man,  of  steady 
habits,  and  of  an  unostentatious  taste,  for  one  of  his  age 
and  circumstances.  There  was  no  lack  of  attention  and 
hospitality  on  their  parts ;  but  their  own  Lallaisms  and 
our  Young  Bengalisms  had  kept  us  from  mixing  toge- 
ther on  very  familiar  terms.  When  it  became  known 
to  them,  too  late,  that  we  drank  something  more  than 
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milk  and  water,  and  that  our  dishes  were  made  not 
purely  of  vegetables,  the  old  man  regretted  very  much 
his  not  having  cultivated  the  intimacy  of  one  mees. 
The  males  have  their  cups  and  kababs  outside,  but  the 
women,  we  were  told,  were  strict  Hindoos  in  their  own 
apartments.  In  all  the  essential  points  of  our  national 
character — ^in  habits,  feelings,  and  principles,  the  Hin- 
doo women  of  Bengal  and  the  Hindoo  women  of  the 
Upper  Provinces  are  one  and  the  same  beings. 

In  the  afternoon,  went  out  again  for  a  last  look  at 
Delhi.  By  evening  our  goods  began  to  be  packed  for 
starting  early  the  next  morning  by  the  first  down-train. 
The  son  of  our  host  came,  sat  by  us,  chatted  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  we  mutually  bade  each  other  good- 
bye. Next  came  the  father,  to  feed  us  with  choice 
viands,  and  to  make  all  manner  of  apologies  for  his 
shortcomings.  On  our  part,  we  expressed  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  welcome  and  hospitality. 
The  mutual  leave-taking  gone  through,  with  a  thou- 
sand kind  words  in  the  language  and  wishes  of  all  sorts 
for  health  and  prosperity,  the  old  man  retired.  We 
then  made  a  little  backsheesh  to  each  and  all  the  serv- 
ants. Taking  our  last  supper  at  Delhi,  we  went  to  bed 
early,  to  get  up  at  peep  of  dawn,  and  be  off  from  the 
citj'  of  the  Pandoos,  most  likely  never  to  behold  it  again. 

It  is  time  to  close  our  account,  here,  leaving  open  a 
clue  for  resuming  our  narrative  on  a  future  occasion, 
should  circimistances  ever  again  take  us  to  the  parts 
beyond  Delhi,  on  the  completion  of  the  railway.  But 
the  Durbar  of  the  Governor-General  is  so  near  at  hand. 
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both  in  point  of  time  and  place,  and  to  which  people 
are  going  from  all  parts,  that  we  woidd  like  to  carry 
the  reader  with  us  to  enjoy  the  great  political  fite,  and 
part  with  him  then  and  there. 

November  lOth. — 'To  be  an  emperor  of  CJhina/  says 
Dr  Gutzlaff,  '  is  perhaps  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a 
mortal  can  aspire,  and  which  may  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  Alexander  and  Napoleon/  But  of  all  hmnan  condi- 
tions, the  most  brilliant,  unquestionably,  is  that  of 
Governor-General  of  India.  During  the  period  of  his 
government  he  is  the  deputed  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world— the  ruler  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  men,  and  the  suzerain  of  dependent  kings 
and  princes,  who  bow  down  to  him  with  deferential  awe 
and  submission. 

From  time  immemorial  the  autocrat  of  India  has 
exacted  homage  from  his  vassals  to  his  highest  earthly 
sovereignty.  In  his  day,  the  Hindoo  had  his  Rqjsuye^ 
from  the  celebration  of  which  he  derived  a  consequence 
and  supremacy  which  made  him  the  Lord-paramount 
in  the  realm.  The  Great  Mogul  had  those  grand  and 
imposing  Durbars  which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
surroimded  with  fabidous  splendour.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  hold  similar  political  assemblages,  but  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  properly  significant  word  in  the 
language. 

Circulars  have  been  issued,  and  invitations  sent 
roimd  to  many  a  prince  and  chief,  and  to  the  ^lite  of  the 
land,  to  meet  the  Viceroy  of  our  Queen  in  Durbar. 
The  circumstance  has  created  an  unusual  stir  and  sens- 
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ation  in  the  land,  and  all  India  rings  with  the  note  of 
preparation.  In  the  city  which  was  the  faTonrite  capi- 
tal of  Akber,  have  the  princes  and  dignitaries  been 
called  upon  to  assemble.  On  a  broad  openphun,  which 
has  most  probably  seen  many  a  pi^eant  held  by  that 
monarch,  is  the  Gbvemor-G^neral  also  to  hold  his  great 
Durbar.  Few  particnlars  are  on  record  as  to  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoo  held 
his  Shabhas,  But  if  the  language  of  poetry  be  not 
wholly  incredible,  ^many  a  king  and  prince,  dad  in 
costly  garments,  graced  the  assembly  with  their  pre> 
sence.  The  steps  of  the  magni^cent  hall  were  adorned 
with  cloths  embroidered  in  gold.  Ghurlands  of  fragrant 
flowers  waved  on  all  sides,  and  drums,  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  produced  in  harmonious  concert  a 
vivid  impression  on  the  ear,  and  spread  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness in  the  assembled  company.'*  The  Durbars  of 
the  Gh-eat  Mogul  are  well-known  to  have  been  held  with 
the  utmost  display  of  human  grandeur.  'His  camp 
equipage  consisted  of  tents  and  portable  houses,  in  an 
enclosure  formed  by  a' high  wall  of  canvas  screens,  and 
containing  great  halls  for  public  receptions,  apartments 
for  feasting,  galleries  for  exercise,  and  chambers  for  re- 
tirement ;  all  framed  of  the  most  costly  materials,  and 

*  *  Strabo  expatiates  on  the  magnificence  of  the  Indian  fesdvalii. 
Elephants,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  moved  forth  in  procession 
with  chariots  of  four  horses  and  carriages  drawn  bj  oxen  ;  well-ap- 
pointed troops  marched  in  their  allot^  place ;  gilded  vases,  and 
Iwisins  of  great  size,  were  borne  in  state,  with  tables,  thrones,  gobletB» 
and  la  vers,  almost  all  set  with  emeralds,  beryls,  carbuncles,  and  other 
precious  stones ;  garments  of  various  colours,  and  embroidered  with 
gold,  added  to  the  richness  of  the  spectacle/ — Ulphimtonc, 
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adapted  to  the  most  luxurioas  enjoyment.  The  enclos- 
ure was  1530  yards  square.  The  tents  and  wall  were 
of  Tarious  colours  and  patterns  within,  but  all  red  on 
the  outside,  and  crowned  with  gilded  globes  and  pinna- 
cles, forming  a  sort  of  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  camp. 
The  camp  itself  showed  like  a  beautiful  city  of  tents  of 
many  colours,  disposed  in  streets  without  the  least  dis- 
order, coveriDg  a  space  of  about  five  miles  across,  and 
affording  a  glorious  spectacle  when  seen  at  once  from  a 
height.  The  king's  usual  place  was  in  a  rich  tent,  in 
the  midst  of  awnings  to  keep  off  the  sun.  At  least  two 
acres  were  thus  spread  with  silk  and  gold  carpets  and 
hangings,  as  rich  as  vdvet,  embroidered  with  gold, 
pearl,  and  precious  stones  coidd  make  them.'  In  imi- 
tation of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  audience-hall  of  Run- 
jeet  Sing  had  its  *  floor  covered  with  rich  shawl  carpets, 
and  a  gorgeous  shawl  canopy,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  supported  on  golden  pillars,  covered 
three  parts  of  the  hall.* 

In  size,  costliness  of  materials,  and  grandeur,  our 
Governor-General's  camp  equipage  cannot  vie  with 
that  of  the  Mogul.  It  does  not  take  two  months  to 
pitch,  like  Shah  Jehan's  suite  of  royal  tents.  He  needs 
no  pompous  demonstration  to  govern  the  people  by 
striking  their  imagination.  AU  that  glitters  is  not 
gold.  A  chain  is  not  the  less  galling  because  it  is 
gilded.  His  is  the  object  to  govern  by  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual force — ^by  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Still,  however,  his  temporary  city  of  tents  has  imposing 
appearance  enough  to  amuse  and  gratiiy  the  eye.    It 
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occupies  a  large  space,  pitched  with  great  regularity. 
The  principal  Durbar  Hall  is  spacious  as  a  royal  saloon. 
It  has  great  artistic  outward  embellishments  and  inter- 
nal decorations.  There,  'soft  Persian  carpets  receive 
the  feet  in  beds  of  roses.'  There,  rich  kanats  and  pur- 
dahs, gorgeous  canopies,  scarlet  hangings,  and  decora- 
tive fringes,  make  up  a  display  of  skilful  ornamentation^ 
and  of  the  utmost  pageantry  of -state. 

To  the  Rajsuye  of  the  Hindoo  Maharaj  Chacraverta, 
came  princes  and  potentates  from  as  £Eir  as  Assam  on 
the  east,  and  from  Cashmere  and  Cambqfa  in  the  Paro- 
pamisan  Mountains  on  the  west.  They  came  with  rich 
and  rare  presents  in  token  of  allegiance.  Crowned 
heads  stood  porters  at  the  gate,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  scullery — for  the  ceremony  required  every  oflBce 
to  be  filled  by  royal  personages.  In  the  Durbars  of  the 
Grreat  Mogul  were  present  many  a  prince  and  grandee 
of  the  realm — Rajahs,  Soubhadars,  and  Munsubdars, 
from  Bengal,  Guzerat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  There  were  also  ambassadors 
and  envoys  from  foreign  courts  —  from  the  King  of 
Persia,  from  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  from  the  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,  from  the  Khan  of  the  Fsbegs,  as  well  as 
from  the  King  of  England.  To  the  Levee  of  our  Vice- 
roy have  been  invited  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  »Solar  and  Lunar  princes,  a  Rajah  from  the  sea- 
board of  the  Coromandel,  a  Begum  and  Nabobs,  the 
Lieutenants  of  Bengal,  Oude,  and  the  Pimjaub,  the  ^li^c 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Service,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.     There  are  to  be  men  of  letters,  men 
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of  science,  and  men  of  taste — ^men  who  wield  tlie  sword 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and  men  who  wield  the  pen 
and  make  themselves  heard  to  the  ends  of  the  empire. 
There  would  also  be  native  worthies  firom  Bengal,  whose 
rank,  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  irreproachable  public 
character  have  given  them  a  prominence  among  their 
countrymen. 

Eoimd  a  circle  of  thirty  nules,  have  thousands  of 
men,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  bullocks,  carts,  and 
ekkas,  forming  the  retinue  and  equipages  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs,  encamped  themselves  in  the  most  picturesque 
groups.  To  witness  the  grand  t&te,  men  from  the  Hills, 
from  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency  have 
poured  themselves  in  swarms.  The  flow  of  human 
streams  is  endless  through  all  the  highways  and  by<* 
ways  leading  to  Agra — marked  by  an  interminable  trail 
of  dust  for  miles.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand 
outsiders  have  gathered  at  the  great  political.  ;7^e&z.  The 
great  jewellers  have  laid  out  their  precious  goods  and 
wares  for  sale.  Hotel-wallahs  have  opened  their  re- 
staurants. Stable-keepers  from  Calcutta  have  sent  for- 
ward their  gharries  and  horses.  It  is  a  harvest  for 
them  all.  The  large  concourse  has  made  food  dear  and 
accommodation  scarce.  Friends  and  relatives  have  been 
written  to  secure  houses,  but  none  are  available.  One 
native  gentleman  has  engaged  an  accommodation  at 
three  hundred  rupees,  for  which  the  usual  monthly  rent 
is  twenty  rupees.  Single  rooms  in  the  native  town  are 
asked  for  five  rupees  a  day.  Gharries  for  hire  are  abso- 
lutely unprocurable. 
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This  day  afternoon  has  been  fixed  for  his  Lordship's 
arriyal  from  Delhi,  and  public  entry  into  Agra.  It  is  a 
rare  pleasure  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  landing  and  re- 
ception of  a  Gbvemor-General.  The  solenmitiesy  the 
processions,  and  the  martial  pa^;eants  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  decade,  and  the 
day  ought  to  be  set  apart  in  the  calendar  as  a  paUic 
holiday  in  the  capital  where  it  takes  place.  As  the 
hour  of  his  Lordship's  approach  became  nigh,  the  spec- 
tators on  foot  began  to  fill  the  streets.  Next  came  the 
gentry  on  horses  or  in  ekkas.  Then  followed  the  equi- 
pages and  retinue  of  some  of  the  sirdars  and  chieft,  the 
officials,  and  the  big  authorities.  There  was  not  a  door, 
window,  balcony,  and  roof,  which  did  not  throng  with 
gazers.  From  the  housetops  in  the  neighbourhood 
looked  down  the  females  of  the  native  Zenanas.  The 
roadway  from  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the  Tripolia  was  a 
crowd  of  men.  There  was  a  picturesque  multitude  upon 
the  tila  or  eminence  in  Peepurmundee.  The  city  police 
formed  the  first  row  to  keep  off  the  crowds  from  the 
thoroughfare.  Li  their  fronts  stood  the  European  in- 
fantry. Upon  the  glacis  of  the  fort  waited  the  artillery. 
Near  the  ghaut  were  the  cavalry  and  the  body-guards. 
By  four  o'clock  the  train  appeared  from  Delhi  with  the 
Viceroy,  and  the  thousands  assembled  to  welcome 
stretched  their  eyes  on  the  look-out  for  him.  The  state- 
carriage  rumbled  along  the  bridge  of  boats.  His  Lord- 
ship first  sent  off  Lady  Lawrence  imder  an  escort  vi&  the 
road  along  the  river.  Then,  getting  up  on  horseback, 
he  touched  the  soil  of  Agra,  and  the  soldiers  presented 
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their  arms,  the  bands  struck  np^  and  tlie  guns  boomed 
forth  the  royal  salute  from  the  parapets  of  Akber*s  an- 
cient fort.  The  Viceroy,  with  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  a  Maharajah  on  his  right  and  left,  escorted  by  an 
army  of  halberdiers,  body-guards,  and  troopers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  splendid  train  of  equipages,  proceeded  slowly 
on  towards  the  Durbar  grounds, — ^whilst  the  din  and 
shouts  of  men,  the  tramp  and  neighing  of  horses,  and 
the  clatter  of  swords,  filled  the  air  with  a  deafening 
noise.  To  quote  the  poet,  '  it  was  one  unbroken  line  of 
splendour, — ^and  seldom  has  the  Eastern  world  seen  a 
cavalcade  so  superb.' 

The  Durbar-fete  is  to  last  for  seven  days,  and  various 
rejoicings  and  festivities  are  to  please  '  the  children  of  a 
larger  growth.'  Like  the  Moguls,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral is  not  to  be  ^  weighed  in  golden  scales  against  silver, 
gold,  perfumes,  and  other  substances  in  succession,^  and 
then  distribute  them  among  the  spectators.  He  is  not  to 
•scatter  '  almonds  and  other  fruits  of  gold  and  silver,'  to 
be  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  assembly.  Nor  are  any 
'  vessels  filled  with  jewels  to  be  waved  round  his  head 
or  poured  over  his  person,'  and  then  given  away  in  pre- 
sents to  the  bystanders.  Far  other  gaieties  and  amuse- 
ments are  to  entertain  those  whom  curiosity  or  duty  has 
brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  is  first  to  go 
through  the  ceremonious  interchange  of  visits  to  the 
various  princes.  Next  he  is  to  present  the  crosses  and 
ribands  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Star  of  India.  This  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  splendid  illiunination  of  the  Taj. 
Then  there  are  to  be  princely  banquets,  and  parades, 
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and  military  manoBuyres  of  the  troops.  The  Oreat  Dur- 
bar to  come  off  the  last,  and  close  the  jubilee. 

During  the  forenoons  and  afternoons  of  the  12th  and 
the  13th  the  unceasing  salutes  heard  through  the  din 
and  dust  apprized  people  far  and  near  of  the  exchange 
of  visits  made  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Rajahs.  Never 
have  two  royal  persons  met  together  without  jealousies 
and  squabbles  inevitably  springing  up  among  them. 
The  large  number  of  potentates  come  to  the  Durbar 
have  engaged  themselves  in  a  heraldic  controversy,  and 
become  litigious  and  punctilious  about  etiquette  and 
precedence.  It  was  gossipped  throughout  the  town, 
that  Jodhpore  would  not  sit  below  Scindia,  and 
Scindia  below  Jodhpore.  To  satisfy  both  parties,  the 
Governor-General  has  resolved  upon  separate  interviews 
with  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  came  off  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Taj.  The  sight  of  it  was  an  epoch  in  a 
man's  life.  There  were  the  finest  of  architecture,  light 
and  music,  foliage  and  flowers,  fair  faces  and  soft  as- 
sociations, which  mingled  together  to  form  one  of  the 
rarest  spectacles  ever  presented  of  Romance  ReaKsed. 
The  great  gateway  was  lighted  up  with  rows  of  saucers. 
The  groves  all  round  were  illuminated  with  festoons  of 
lamps.  On  each  side  of  the  green  alley  hung  thou- 
sands of  vari-coloured  lanterns  from  the  trees.  The 
innumerable  fountains  spouted  forth  their  waters,  that 
diffused  a  coolness  through  the  fragrant  air,  and  fell  iu 
lulling  sounds  upon  the  ear.  The  arbour  in  the  middle 
was  a  scene  of  dazzling  brilliancy.     Small   bamboo 
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frame- works,  studded  with  lamps,  were  set  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  to  reflect  the  flames  in  the  smooth 
mirror  of  the  waters.  From  the  gateway  were  flashed 
jets  of  electric  light  that  chased  away  darkness.  No- 
thing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  leaves  of  the 
mango  and  lime  trees,  shining  in  the  light  of  the 
fantastic  illumination,  'which  shed  a  lustre  round  as 
soft  as  that  of  the  nights  of  Peristan.^  On  either  side 
of  the  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play  of  countless 
lamps,  rose  music,  and  came  on  the  breeze  in  '  delicious 
dream-like  harmonies.'  More  than  five  thousand  peo- 
ple were  supposed  to  have  been  assembled  in  the  garden, 
in  every  variety  of  gay,  brilliant,  and  tasteful  costume. 
The  witchery  of  the  scene  was  particularly  heightened 
by  the  groups  of  female  forms  disporting  roimd,  and 
going  '  like  gay  moths  about  a  lamp  at  night.'  In  the 
midst  of  all  stood  forth  in  graceful  majesty  the  Taj 
with  its  white  alabaster  form — as  if  Mumtaza  herself 
had  waked  from  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  to  witness  the 
fairy  scenes  aroimd  her. 

The  most  charming  of  all  sights  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Jumna.  The  whole  bend  of  the  river,  down 
two  or  three  miles,  sparkled  with  little  lights  like  a  sea 
of  stars.  Ceaseless  and  countless  were  the  little  lamps 
that  slowly  and  gaily  floated  down  the  sluggish  stream 
in  tiny  shallow  paper  cups,  and  closed  the  scene  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  '  As  Lalla  Rookh  and  her  com- 
panions passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sxmset, 
they  saw  a  young  Hindoo  girl  upon  the  bank,  whose 
employment  seemed  to  them  so  strange,  that  they  stop- 
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ped  their  palankeens  to  obBerre  her.  She  had  lighted 
a  small  lamp,  filled  with  oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  in 
an  earthen  dish,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  had 
committed  it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream,  and 
was  now  anxiously  watching  its  progress  down  the  cur- 
rent, heedless  of  the  gay  cavalcade  which  had  drawn 
up  beside  her.  LaUa  Eookh  was  all  curiosity, — ^when 
one  of  her  attendants,  who  had  lived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  (where  this  ceremony  is  so  frequent,  that 
often,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  river  is  seen  glit- 
tering all  over  with  lights,  like  the  Oton-tala  or  Sea  of 
Stars),  informed  the  princess  that  it  was  the  usual  way 
in  which  the  friends  of  those  who  had  gone  on  danger^ 
c»us  voyages  ofiered  up  vows  for  their  safe  return.  If 
the  lamp  sunk  immediately,  the  omen  was  disastrous : 
but  if  it  went  shining  down  the  stream,  and  continued 
to  bum  till  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  return  of  the  be- 
loved object  was  considered  as  certain.  Lalla  Rookh, 
as  they  moved  on,  more  than  once  looked  back  to  ob- 
serve how  the  yoimg  Hindoo's  lamp  proceeded;  and, 
while  she  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was  still  unextin- 
guish^,  she  coidd  not  help  fearing  that  all  the  hopes 
of  this  life  were  no  better  than  that  feeble  light  upon 

the  river.' 

The  maid  or  matron,  as  she  throws 

Champac  or  lotus,  Bel  or  rose, 

Or  sends  the  quivering  light  afloat 

In  shallow  cup  or  paper  boat, 

Prays  for  a  parent's  peace  or  wealth. 

Prays  for  a  child's  success  or  health, 

For  a  fond  husband  breathes  a  prayer, 

For  progeny  their  loves  to  share, 

For  what  of  good  on  earth  is  given, 

To  lowly  life,  or  hoped  in  Heaven. — H,  H,  Wilwi, 
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The  Ghrand  Durbar  took  place  on  the  20th  NoTem- 
ber.  The  vice-regal  tent  was  prepared  and  decorated 
with  every  pageant  for  the  occasion.  There.was  no 
squatting  on  the  floor  in  the  true  Oriental  fashion,  but 
chairs  and  benches  were  placed  round  for  the  seats  of 
the  princes  and  magnates.  The  Viceroy  took  his  seat 
in  a  large  gilded  chair  at  the  head  of  the  assembly,  with 
all  the  imposing  magnificence  of  the  Indian  Suzerain. 
Though  he  was  not  surrounded  by  lieutenants,  and 
secretaries,  and  officers  'wearing  high  heron  plumes 
and  sparkling  with  diamonds,'  the  glittering  uniforms 
of  his  staff,  the  immense  retinue,  and  the  crowd  of  high 
and  beautiful  ladies  in  gay  costumes,  made  up  a  show 
that  is  scarcely  exhibited  by  any  court  in  Europe  or  the 
East.  The  greatest  display  was  made  by  the  Bajahs 
and  Chiefs  appearing  in  their  richest  jewels,  satins, 
shawls,  and  cloths  of  gold.  Near  fifty  princes  and 
potentates  were  assembled  in  the  hall.  There  was 
the  Kajah  of  Jodhpore  —  the  scion  of  the  ancient 
Bahtores,  the  descendant  of  Bajah  Maun,  magnificently 
dressed  and  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  The  Rajah  of  Jeypore,  sprung  from  the 
ancient  Bajah  Nala  of  romantic  memory^  and  the  illus- 
trious Jey  Sing,  was  there  gorgeously  attired  in  gold 
and  jewels.  No  one  enjoyed  so  high  a  lineage  and  pres- 
tige as  the  Rana  of  Odeypore,  and  the  descendant  of 
Ikshaku,  'Raghu,  and  Rama  was  represented  by  his 
vakeel.  There  was  the  Maharajah  Scindia,  who  recalled 
the  memory  of  Sevajee,  and  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
The  Bhurtpore  Rajah  did  the  same  of  the  royal  Jaut 
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Suraje  MuIL    Pomp  and  beauty,  indeed,  in  that  i 

Uy  of  princes  shone  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  could 

scarcely  bear,  and  spread  on  every  side.    But  £0^  away 

from  the  Coromandel  was  one— the  Rajah  of  Yisiana- 

gram,  who  glittered  superior  to  all,  just  as  a  Hindoo 

poet  would  say,  is  '  the  Paryata  among  other  heavenly 

trees.'    His  noble  appearance,  handsome  features,  and 

magnificent  dress  made  him 

<  The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  obseired  of  all  ohaerren  1  * 

To  mention  what  is  imezampled,  and  what  never 
graced  the  assemblies  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Great  Mogul, 
there  was  in  that  hall  her  Highness  the  Begmn  of 
Bhopaid.  The  royalty  of  all  Bajasthan  was  come  to 
the  great  meeting.  It  would  take  a  long  space  to  notice 
them  all — so  we  pass  them  over  in  silence.  But  not  in 
silence  pass  Bajah  Sir  Dinkur  Eao,  and  Sajah  Sir  Deo 
Narain  Sing.  There,  too,  was  one,  who  commanded 
the  general  respect  of  his  countrymen  for  his  venerable- 
ness,  his  rectitude,  and  his  remarkable  consistency.  In 
youth  his  habits  must  have  been  temperate,  and  to  his 
temperance  does  he  owe  his  singularly  green  old  age. 
Long  has  he  passed  his  eightieth  year,  but  he  still  re- 
tains the  vigour  of  his  body  and  mind.  Toiling  for 
half  a  century  in  the  cause  of  his  nation's  education 
and  well-being,  and  bequeathing  a  literary  legacy  for 
distant  imbom  generations,  he  had  retired  to  a  quiet 
haven  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life.  But  his  sove- 
reign had  reserved  honours  for  him,  and  quitting  his 
seclusion,  his  peace,  and  his  prayers,  he  had  once  more 
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oome  before  the  world  to  receive  those  honours.  It  is 
long  that  Bengal  has  ceased  to  have  her  national  his- 
toric characters — and  the  name,  next  to  that  of  Bam* 
mohnn  Boy,  that  shall  adorn  onr  historic  page,  is  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Subdo  Kulpo  Drown.  The  vener- 
able Bajah  Sir  Radhacanth  Deb  was  there,  and  not  the 
less  venerable  Baboo  Prosono  Gomar  Tagore,  whose 
respectable  birth,  position,  and  judicial  repute,  have 
made  him  a  foremost  man  among  his  countrymen.  In 
the  history  of  Indian  jurisprudence  he  is  to  be  men- 
tioned as  the  first  proposer  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts. 

Few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  great  con- 
servatism of  the  world,  than  the  punctiliousness  and 
care  which  are  required,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  observe  the  forms  and  rules  of  etiquette  old  by  two 
thousand  or  more  years.  They  fail  not,  however,  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  The  great  object 
of  these  Durbars  is  not  only  political  consequence  to 
the  governing  power,  but  also  political  good  to  the 
governed.  They  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  the  Vice- 
roy to  give  advices  personally  to  the  assembled  Rajahs 
themselves.  Nothing  is  more  needed  by  them  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  principles  of  administration. 
The  religion,  the  laws,  the  literature,  and  the  arts  of 
Asia,  may  all  be  fairly  contrasted  with  those  of  Europe 
without  suffering  much  damage  or  depreciation  by  the 
result.  But  no  comparison  can  hold  between  the  re- 
spective forms  of  government  which  the  two  portions  of 
the  old  world  exhibit.     The  British  constitution  is  un- 
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doubtedlj  the  best  of  all  hnman  political  contriTanoea. 
Nothing  approaching  to  it  has  erer  been  known  in  India 
or  the  East.  The  Oriental  mind  has  produced  the 
religion  of  the  Yedas  and  of  Buddha — that  of  the  Grne- 
bersy  of  the  Koran,  and  of  Christianity  itself,  which  is 
the  principal  basis  of  the  dTilization  of  Europe.  It 
has  framed  such  copious  and  refined  langfuages  as 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic  It  has  famished  the 
world  with  codes  and  jurisprudence,  that  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  adopted  for  their  guide.  It  has  produced 
songs  and  poetry  scarcely  inferior  to  the  effusions 
of  Homer.  It  has  originated  arts  and  inventioDs 
that  minister  yet  to  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  mankind.  In  all  these  respects,  it  has  an  eri- 
dent  right  to  originality,  and  may  claim  an  equality, 
if  not  a  superiority,  to  the  European  mind.  But  it  is 
decidedly  wanting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  a  civil  polity.  It  has  never  known,  nor  attempted 
to  know,  any  other  form  of  government  than  despotism. 
Political  science  and  political  reform  appear,  like  the 
oak  and  the  elm,  to  be  the  plants  of  the  soil  of  Europe. 
Never  has  any  effort  been  made  for  their  introduction 
in  the  plains  of  Persia,  or  the  valley  of  the  Gtmges. 
Though  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  politics  have  never  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  East.  They  have  never  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  a  constitutional  government. 
They  have  never  conceived  anything  like  republicanism. 
They  have  never  understood  emancipation  from  political 
servitude.     Thev  have  never  known  what  is  a  covenant 
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between  the  subject  and  the  sovereign.  They  have 
never  had  any  patriotism  or  philanthropy — any  common 
spirit  and  unity  of  feeling  for  the  public  weal.  Now  that 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  teach  native  rulers  the  art  of 
government,  they  should  improve  their  tastes  and 
habits,  acquire  those  sterling  qualities  of  the  mind  which 
inspire  attachment  and  loyalty,  get  over  the  pride  and 
prejudices  which  are  a  bar  to  progr^s,  and  be  educated 
in  those  sound  principles  of  administration,  which  con- 
duce to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  people.  They  should  know  the 
progress  that  the  world  has  made  in  humanity  —  a 
humanity  that  is  extended  even  to  the  inferior  animals. 
They  should  learn  to  govern  for  the  good,  not  of  the 
fewest,  but  the  greatest  number. 

Here,  dear  reader,  we  take  our  leave,  thanking  you 
for  your  patient  courtesy,  and  hoping  to  meet  with  you 
again. 


THE  END. 


VOL.  n. 
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Vol.  I. — ^Page  201,  note,/or  Ederest  read  Everest 

,,     305,  last  line  but  out,  for  in  a  populous  read  is 
a  populous 

Vol.  II. — Page  49,  line  22, /or  Chohanse  read  Cfaobans 

„     54,    „    7,/or  Brahmiuism  r^vu/Brahmoism 


JOUX  GUILDS  AND  bUX,   PUINTEBS. 
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OpinioiLs  of  the  Press. 

'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  author  of  the  sketches  entitled 
"  Trips  and  Tours,''  which  were  for  some  months  puhlished  regularly 
in  the  "  Saturday  Evening  Englishman,"  proposes  to  bring  them  out 
in  a  revised  form  in  two  volumes.  One  of  the  London  publishers  has 
been  charged  with  the  getting-up  of  the  work,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  drawing-room  libraiy.  When 
the  sketches  were  originally  published  they  were  read  with  great 
interest,  and  many  a  reader  anxiously  inquired  of  us  the  author's 
name.  They  will  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  work  in 
a  durable  form  ;  and  we  trust  the  reading  public  of  India,  such  as 
it  is,  will  not  be  backward  in  extending  their  patronage  to  the  literary 
undertaking.  There  are  comparatively  few  books  of  Indian  travel, 
and  of  varying  merits ;  but  there  is  not  one  w^hich  paints  the  ancient 
and  classic  spots  of  Hindoostan  from  a  Hindoo  point  of  view.  Baboo 
Bholanauth  Chunder  has  supplied  this  desideratum.' — Hindoo  Patriot, 
IGtk  December^  1867.  

•  The  clever  author  of  the  "  Trips  and  Tours,"  a  series  of  papers 
about  Indian  towns  and  cities  which  periodically  appeared  in  the 
**  Saturday  Evening  Englishman  "  some  time  ago,  intends  republish- 
ing them  in  a  separate  form.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  and  hope 
the  book  will  have  a  large  sale.  It  deserves  to  succeed,  for  it  is  really 
a  most  entertaining  work,  full  of  anecdotes,  legends,  and  traditionary 
tales,  and  written  withal  in  a  very  agreeable  and  chatty  style.' — Mir- 
zapore  Advertiser,  I9th  January,  1868. 


'  The  contrast,  in  ordinary  times,  between  the  state  of  the  people  of 
permanently  settled  Bengal  and  of  the  hitherto  periodically  leased 
Korth-west,  is  thus  described  by  a  native  traveller  from  the  former 
province  : — "  As  we  proceeded,  everj' thing  about  us  bespoke  of  Hin- 
doostan,— the  stalwart  and  muscular  men,  their  turbaned  heads  and 
tucked-up  dhooties,  their  Hindoo  colloquy,  the  garment- wearing 
women,  the  mud-roofed  houses,  the  fields  otjowara,  the  dry  soil  and 
air,  the  superior  cattle,  the  camels,  the  absence  of  the  bamboo  and 
cocoa,  and  the  wells  in  place  of  tanks.  In  sea-board  Bengal,  bogs, 
fens,  and  forests  cover  nearly  a  third  of  its  area.  In  the  Doab,  almost 
every  inch  of  land  is  under  cultivation.  From  Allahabad  to  Shecoa- 
bad  there  are  four  large  cities,  and  villages  at  frequent  intervals.  A 
similar  distance  in  Bengal  is  no  doubt  dotted  with  the  same  number 
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of  Tillagea,  bat  not  one  town  equal  to  Fnttehporey  Gawiqiore,  or  Myii- 
poree.  There,  townships  deseiring  of  the  name  ooonr  <mly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bhaginittee.  If  villages  in  the  Doab  are  lesspietereaqve, 
they  are  at  the  tame  time  less  subject  to  epidemics  than  tlie  woody 
Tillages  of  Bengal.  In  a  Bengal  Tillage  hardly  any  better  food  Is 
generally  procurable  than  coarse  rice,  and  lentils,  and  §oor.  In  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Doab,  flour,  Tegetables,  fruits,  milk,  and  sweet- 
meats are  as  abundant  and  excellent  as  in  a  metropolis.  The  food  of 
a  people  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  condition.  Here  the  mral  popula- 
tion is  more  inteUigent  and  spirited  than  the  same  class  in  BcngaL 
The  ryot  in  Hindoostan  is  no  less  a  bondsman  to  the  makagwi  than 
the  ryot  in  Jessore  or  Dacca.  But  he  is  more  independent-minded, 
and  would  not  tamely  put  up  with  the  outrages  that  are  inflicted  by  a 
Bengal  zemindar  or  indigo-planter.  Unquestionably,  the  humblest 
Doabee  lives  upon  better  food,  and  ooTers  his  body  wifli  more  abund- 
ant clothing,  than  the  humblest  Bengalee.  The  cattle  here  are  Tazioos. 
Camels,  buffaloes,  horses,  donkeys,  and  oxen,  are  aU  made  to  assist 
man  in  his  labours.  In  Bengal,  the  oxen  alone  form  beasts  of  burden. 
The  fashion  of  Hindoostanee  cooleyism  is  to  take  the  load  OTer  the 
waist,  and  not  upon  the  head.  In  Calcutta,  the  Baboos  who  talk  big 
of  politics  and  reformations,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  ride.  In  Hin- 
doostan rural  women  perform  journeys  on  horseback,  and  princesses 
di8Cus.H  the  merit<?  of  horsemauship.  The  fondness  of  the  Doabee 
women  for  coloured  millinery  certainly  evinces  a  more  refined  female 
taste,  and  to  them  may  remotely  be  traced  the  impetus  which  is  given 
to  the  various  dye  manufactures  of  our  country.  The  agricultural 
women  of  Doab  use  ornaments  of  brass  and  bell-metaL  Hie  same 
clads  in  Bengal  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  shell  ornaments— ornaments 
that  first  came  into  fashion  with  the  savages,  though  sometimes  a  pair 
of  Dacca  shell-bracelets  may  cost  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rupees.* — The  Indian  Administration^  by  H.  G.  Eeene. 

<  The  Bengalee  writer,  from  whom  we  have  above  borrowed  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  aspects  of  Bengal  and  the  North-west,  also  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  picture  of  ihe  Hindoostanee  feeling  when  the 
Income  Tax  was  being  levied.  He  is  describing  a  visit  that  he  paid 
to  an  up-country  friend  at  Agra  : — "  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
welcome  after  the  long  day's  touring  and  sight-seeing,  than  to  sit  to  the 
excellent  supper  got  up  by  our  host — a  pleasant  sequel  to  sum  up  one 
of  the  most  jileasant  days  of  our  life.  The  supper  was  in  a  style  to 
tempt  a  Catholic  to  break  through  his  Lent  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  principal  subject  of  the  day— Income  Tax.  Throughout 
HindoosTau  it  is  regarded  as  a  national  mulct  for  the  rebellion.  The 
ray.steriou.s  *  wants  of  the  state'  are  incomprehensible  to  the  popular 
understanding:.  As  yet,  the  Indians  have  not  a  common  national 
mind  to  f^'^l  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  a  common  State.  They 
are  busy  al»out  their  own  private  fiscal  prosperity,  and  indifferent  to 
any  outside  calls  of  common  interest.      It  never  enters  into  their 
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thoQgfati  to  inqmre  aboat  the  aniraal  inoome  or  ejq^enditiire  of  the 
State,  or  to  oare  about  its '  chronic  deficits.*  The  eloquent  Snglidn  of 
our  financier  has  told  upon  a  limited  number,  but  has  scarcely  en- 
lightened the  mass  of  the  population,  bejond  producing  this  oonTic- 
tion,  that  their  pockets  are  to  be  touched,  not  by  any  force  of  arms, 
but  by  the  force  of  arguments.  Familiar  only  with  the  land-tax  and 
customs,  our  nation  needs  the  political  education  to  be  prepared  for 
the  innovations  of  a  higher  political  science.  Never  before  was  the 
national  debt  known  in  India,  where  only  the  whim  of  a  deqwt  had  to 
be  pledged  for  its  pajrment.  Not  more  is  the  national  debt  foreign  to 
the  ideas  of  the  NorUi- westerns  than  is  the  Income  Tax.  The  Native 
mind  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  wiants  of  the  State,  to  feel 
an  interest  in  its  well-being,  before  it  will  endorse  the  opinion  that 
taxation  is  no  tyranny."  * — Ibid. 


*  They  are  not  the  sketchy  productions  of  a  European  traveUer,  but 
the  genuine  bona  fide  work  of  a  Hindoo  wanderer,  who  has  made  his 
way  from  Calcutta  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  looking  upon  every  scene 
witii  Hindoo  eyes,  and  indulging  in  trains  of  thought  and  association 
which  only  find  expression  in  Native  society,  and  are  wholly  foreign 
to  European  idea.  We  all  know  the  limited  character  and  scope  of 
the  information  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  general  run  of  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  India ;  the  description,  often  veiy  graphic,  of  ex- 
ternal life :  the  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  in  external  nature ; 
the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  Native  habits,  manners,  and 
sentiments ;  and  a  moral  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  all  that  is 
strange,  unintelligible,  or  idolatrous — all,  however,  combined  with 
an  utter  want  of  real  sympathy  with  the  people,  or  close  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  their  thoughts  and  ways.  Now,  however,  with  the 
assistance  of  these  '*  Travels,"  we  shall  be  enabled,  for  the  first  time 
in  English  literature,  to  take  a  survey  of  India  with  the  eyes  of  a 
Hindoo ;  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  in  the  company  of  a 
guide  who  is  neither  superstitious  nor  profane,  but  a  fair  type  of  the 
enlightened  class  of  English-educated  Bengalee  gentlemen.  Our 
traveller,  perhaps,  does  not  tell  us  all  he  knows.  Probably,  like  the 
candid  old  father  of  history,  he  has  been  fearful  of  meddling  too 
much  with  divine  things,  lest  he  should  thereby  incur  the  anger  of 
the  gods.  But,  so  far  as  he  delineates  pictures  of  Indian  life  and 
manners,  and  familiarizes  his  readers  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  Hin- 
doo thought  and  sentiment,  his  travels  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
writer  with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted.  Even  the 
observant  old  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  who 
went  peeping  and  prying  everywhere,  mingling  freely  with  Natives, 
and  living  like  Natives,  never  furnished  a  tithe  of  the  stock  of  local 
traditions,  gossiping  stories,  and  exhaustive  descriptions  with  which 
we  are  here  presented.' — Saturday  Evening  Journal, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA 

FBOH  THE  EABLIS8T  AOB8: 

By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER, 

ASSISTiLlVT  BBCBETABY  TO  THB  OOYEBNXEKT  OF  IKDIA, 
IN  THE  FOBJEIGN   DEPASTMENT. 

VoL  I.,  oomprising  fhe  Yedie  Period  and  fhe  Maha  Bhft- 
rata,  8vo,  with  a  Hap  of  aneient  India,  to  iUnstrate 
the  Maha  Bharata,  eloth  boards.    Price  18f . 

LoiTDOV :  N.  TsVBirxs  k  Co^  60,  Pitenioiter  Itofir. 


Shortly  will  be  published, 
YoL  n.,  comprising  the  Kamayana  and  the  Brahmanie 
Period,  8vo,  with  a  Map  exhibiting  the  ancient  Hindu 
Kingdoms  in  the  time  of  Eama,  and  the  Konte  of 
Bama  from  Onde  to  Ceylon. 


'  The  ancient  traditions  of  the  people  of  India  are  house- 
hold words  in  every  quarter  of  the  Peninsula.  They  have 
not  passed  away  from  the  land  in  the  same  way  that  those 
of  Stonebenge  and  Druidism,  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin, 
and  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  have  passed  away  from  the 
people  of  England ;  but  they  are  to  the  Hindu  all  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  the  Jew,  and  all  that  the  Bible,  the 
Library,  and  the  newspaper,  are  to  the  European.  In  a 
word,  it  may  be  emphatically  stated  that  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  masses  is 
impossible  without  a  close  familiarity  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  Mah4  Bharata  and  Bam&vana.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  sketch  of  *  Contemporary 
Literature  *  in  the  Westminster  Hevieto  for  April,  1868,  furn- 
ishes, it  is  believed,  a  correct  description  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work. 

The  first  Tolume  of  Mr  Talboys  Wheeler's  '  History  of  India '  has 
been  already  the  subject  of  comment  in  one  of  our  editorial  articles  of 
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the  present  number  of  the  Wegtmimter  Betiew,    We  reyert  to  it  here 
becaiue  the  great  importance  of  this  work  makes  it  desirable  that  its 
contents  should  be  q>ecified  with  some  more  detail  than  could  find  its 
place  in  the  article  to  which  we  are  alluding.     The  object  of  Mr 
Wheeler's  '  History  of  India '  is  'not  so  much  to  draw  up  a  history  of 
the  literature  or  religion  of  the  Hindufs  or  to  exhibit  the  results  of 
comparative  philology,  as  to  delineate  the  civilixation  and  institutions 
of  the  people  with  eq)ecial  reference  to  their  present  condition  and 
prosperity,  and  to  the  political  relations  of  the  British  Government 
with  the  great  Indian  feudatories  of  the  Crown.*    With  this  view  he 
has  devoted  the  first  volume  of  his  work  to  a  short  outline  of  the  oldest 
period  of  Hindu  civilization — the  Vedic, — and  a  full  account  of  the 
leading  story  of  the  Mahi  Bharata,  the  greatest  Hindu  epos.     The 
second  volume  <  will  exhibit  the  tauditions  to  be  found  in  the  Biun4- 
yana,'  the  second  great  epos  ;  the  third  *  will  include  the  results  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes^  as  well  as  those  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  more  salient  points  in  Sanskrit  and  Mussulman  literature,  and  will 
thus  form  a  resvnU  of  the  History  of  India  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  rise  of  British  power/    The  remainder  of  the  work  is  intended  'to 
comprise  the  whole  period  of  British  administration,  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day.'    There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Mr 
Wheeler  accomplishes  the  task  he  thus  has  proposed  to  himself,  his 
Histor>'  of  India  will  be  the  completest  in  existence  ;  and  judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  his  subject  matter  in  the 
first  volume,  we  entertain  the  best  hope  of  its  success.     *  All  matters 
of  mere  antiquarian  or  philological  or  literary  interest  *  not  filing 
within  his  scope,  the  account  he  gives  in  his  first  volume,  of  the  Vedie 
period,  and  that  represented  by  the  Mahl  Bhirata,  must  be  judged 
from  the  poetical  and  historical  stand-point  which  he  assumes.     Fq^ 
this  reason,  Uie  Vedic  period,  as  yielding  the  least  material  for  the 
historian,  has  been  dealt  with  by  him  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the 
epic  period,  which  opens  up  the  really  historical  ground  of  ancient 
India.     In  spite  of  its  conciseness,  however,  this  introduction  is  in  it- 
self a  valuable  summary  of  wmt  of  the  last  Vedic  researches  of  San- 
skrit philologers,  giving  a  miniature  picture  of  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Hindu  civilization,  as  inferable  from 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.     Since,  in  our  editorial  article,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  leading  story  of  the  Mahi  Bhirata  has  already  been 
given,  we  will  here  merely  subjoin  the  headings  under  which  Mr 
Wlieeler  has  analyzed  the  great  epos.     In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of 
the  family  traditions  of  the  house  of  Bharata  ;  in  the  second,  of  the 
early  feuds  at  Hastinapur ;  in  the  third,  of  the  first  exUe  of  the  Pin- 
davas ;  in  the  fourth,  of  the  marriage  of  the  Plmdavas ;  in  the  fifth, 
of  the  reign  of  the  Pindavas  in  Khindavaprastha  ;  in  the  sixth,  of 
the  Kajasuya,  or  royal  sacrifice  of  Yudhishthira  ;  in  the  seventh,  of 
the  gambling  match  at  Hastinapur  ;  in  the  eighth,  of  the  second  exile 
of  the  Panda vas — the  twelve  years  in  the  jungle  ;  in  the  ninth,  of 
their  thirteenth  year  of  exile  in  the  city  of  King  Virita.     The  tenth 
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chapter  gtwm  an  aoooont  of  ilie  negotiatiofis  for  tiie  icrtocation  of  Iht 
PlndftTM ;  the  eleTenth,  of  ibe  prepantions  for  the  great  war ;  the 
twelfth,  of  the  eighteen  days  of  this  war ;  the  thirteenth  describes  the 
revenge  of  Anratthiman ;  tiie  fourteenth,  the  reooneiliation  of  the 
liring  and  bnrial  of  the  dead ;  the  fifteenth,  the  installation  of  Bi^ 
Tndhiththira  ;  the  sixteenth,  the  horse  saorifioeof  Bi^  Tndhidithira ; 
and  the  seventeenth,  *  the  final  tragedies.*  And  tiie  whole  aoooont  of 
the  great  epos,  as  contained  in  these  seventeen  chapters,  is  followed 
by  four  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  legends  of 
Krishna,  the  second  to  the  beautiful  episode  of  Kala  and  Damayanti, 
the  third  to  that  of  Devayini,  and  the  fourth  to  that  of  Chaodrahte 
and  Vishayi.  As  already  observed  in  our  remarks  on  the  Mahi 
Bhirata,  the  story  of  the  horse  sacrifice  of  Tudhishthira,  though 
in  the  main  agreeing  vith  the  narrative  of  the  Maha  Bhirata, 
is  in  substance  that  contained  in  the  Asvawtedka,  a  legendary 
woiiL  ascribed  to  a  saint  Jaimini;  and  to  this  w<»k  also  Uie 
beautiful  romance  of  Chandrahisa  and  Vishayi  belongs.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  this  account,  Mr  Wheeler  has  faithfully  fdlowed  the 
order  of  the  original,  and  thus  has  materially  aided  the  stndent  of 
Hindu  antiquity  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Brah- 
manical  compilers.  For  whatever  results  Sanskrit  philology  may  in 
future  arrive  at,  in  regard  to  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  great  epo9  have  to  be  conceived,  the  only  cor- 
rect method  of  dealing  with  it»  contents  at  premwt,  is  to  leave  them 
in  the  order  in  which  tradition  has  handed  them  down  to  us.  Tbe 
traditions  themselves  have  been  reproduced  by  Mr  Wheeler  in  a  con- 
densed form,  but  barring  some  unimportant  exceptions,  with  great 
correctness  and  artistical  skill,  and  in  this  respect  too,  therefore,  he 
has  proved  to  be  a  reliable  guide.  That  his  critical  remarks  and  con- 
clusions will  not  always  carry  assent  is  obvious,  for  as  Maha  Bhiratean 
studies  themselves  are  but  in  their  infancy,  an  immense  deal  of  literary 
jungle  must  first  be  cleared  by  the  critical  work  of  Sanskrit  philology 
before  any  individual  opinions  relating  to  the  obscurities  of  the  great 
poem  can  claim  the  value  of  scientific  positiveness.  The  good  common 
sense,  however,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr  Wheeler  has  through- 
out applied  his  criticisms  to  the  subject  matter  under  his  review,  will 
insure  to  them  a  special  attention,  even  on  the  part  of  Sanskritists, 
who  may  have  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  the  Maha  Bhirata 
as  a  record  of  history. 

The  editorial  article  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
the  foregoing  extract  is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  Maha  Bbarata,  extending  over  forty  pages 
of  the  Westminster,  in  which  the  labours  of  Mr  Wheeler  are 
critically  described,  and  the  difference  between  his  investiga- 
tions and  those  of  Professor  Lassen  and  others  are  duly 
pointed  out.  This  able  review  is  ascribed  by  the  Athencsum 
to  the  pen  of  Professor  Goldstiicker ;  and  indeed  displays 
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an  amount  of  learning  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  Sanskrit  Bcholars.  The  following  observations  of  the 
reviewer  on  Mr  Wheeler's  history  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

Aooording  to  the  oomprehenaiTe  plan  on  which  this  work  is  laid 
out,  there  is  a  strong  hope  that  we  shall  at  last  possess  a  full  aooonnt 
of  what  the  Mah6  Bhirata  is,  and  an  aooount,  too,  rendered  not  only 
in  a  clear  and  attractiTe,  but  in  some  respects  also  in  an  original,  man- 
ner. The  method  of  Mr  Wheeler  consists  in  premising  his  own  re- 
marks on  the  story  of  the  epos  under  review,  with  a  narrative  of  the 
story  itself  but  told  in  his  own  fashion  and  words.  The  original  it- 
self thus  appears  before  us,  not  in  the  form  of  a  translation,  but  in 
that  garb  which  it  would  assume  if,  irrespectively  of  poetical  consider- 
ations, a  modem  European  had  to  convey,  to  a  European  audience  of 
average  education,  the  general  impression  produced  by  the  Sanskrit 
story  on  the  Hindu  mind.  To  effect  this  end  he  would  have  to  sacrifice 
all  such  details  as  without  much  comment  would  probably  remain  un- 
intelligible, and  he  would  otherwise  also  have  to  curtail  the  original 
narrative  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  patience  of  an  European  public 

*  Large  masses  of  supernatural  matter,*  Mr  Wheeler  says  in  reference 
to  the  plan  of  his  work  (p.  39),  *have  been  either  briefly  indicated  or 
cut  away  altogether.  Brahmanical  discourses  and  religious  myths 
have  been  generally  eliminated,  to  be  reconsidered  subsequently  in 
connection  with  the  religious  ideas  and  belief  of  the  people.  Many 
episodes  have  been  excluded,  but  a  sufficient  number  have  been 
exhibited  in  outline  ;  whilst  three  favourite  stories,  which  are  ap- 
parently types  of  three  different  epochs  of  Hindu  history,  have  been 
preserved  by  themselves  under  a  separate  head.  Finally,  the  residue 
has  been  recast  in  English  prose,  in  such  a  condensed  form  as  would 
preserve  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  traditions,  without  oppress- 
ing the  reader  with  needless  repetitions  and  unmeaning  dialogue ;  and 
has  been  interspersed  with  such  explanations  and  commentary,  and 
such  indications  of  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  different  phases 
in  the  traditions,  as  might  serve  to  render  the  whole  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader.* 

All  this  Mr  Wheeler  has  done  with  considerable  tact  and  skill,  and 
the  result  of  his  labour  is  an  English  account  of  the  leading  story  of 
the  great  epos,  tastefully  drawn  and  attractive  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  but  above  all  very  accurate,  too,  in  the  main. 

Mr  Wheeler's  process  of  separating  fiction  from  truth  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Professor  Lassen.  While  the  latter  accepts  the 
grand  dimensions  which  the  epos  assigns  to  the  events  narrated  in  it, 
and  adapts  its  principal  personages  to  these  dimensious,  in  raising 
men  beyond  what  they  would  be  as  simple  individuals,  Mr  Wheeler, 
on  the  contrar>%  accepts  the  leading  personages  as  real,  and  lessens  the 
dimensions  so  as  to  iJt  the  reality  of  these  characters.  Thus,  while 
Professor  Lassen  lays  stress  on  the  names  of  the  people  which  are  re- 
corded as  having  been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  eighteen  days* 
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battle,  and  endeayoiin  to  ihow  that  the  battle-field  eoald  not  ha^e 
been  merely  the  limited  plain  of  .EurokBhetra,  but  must  haye  extended 
orer  an  area  which  had  for  its  boondaries  in  the  west  the  lDdBB»  in 
the  east  the  Ganges,  in  the  north  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  soath  tiie 
sea,  to  Mr  Wheeler's  mind  all  these  innumerable  armies  are  merdj 
exaggerations,  and  all  that  is  told  of  their  deeds  is  past  credilnlity. 
Aooording  to  him,  no  such  war  in  all  probability  took  place. 

The  contest,  he  says  (p.  292),  did  not  depend  upcm  the  engagements 
of  armies,  but  upon  the  combats  of  indiridual  warriors,  and,  indeed, 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  these  single  combats,  that  the  innumerable 
hosts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  led  upon  the  field,  dwindle  down 
into  mere  companies  of  friends  and  retainers.  Again,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  whilst  the  Brahmanical  compilers  love  to  dwell  upon  combats 
with  magical  darts  and  arrows,  which  could  only  have  been  carried  on 
when  the  enemy  was  at  a  certain  distance,  yet  the  dedsiTe  combats 
were  those  in  which  the  rude  warriors  on  either  side  came  to  close 
quarters.  Then  they  fought  each  other  with  dubs,  knives,  and 
clenched  fists  ;  and  cut,  and  hacked,  and  hewed,  and  wrestled,  and 
kicked  until  the  conqueror  threw  down  his  adversary  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  and  carried  away  the  bleeding  trophy  in  savage 
triumph. 

From  the  same  point  of  view,  Mr  Wheeler  disenchants  us  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  ascribed  to  the  Kauravas  and  Psn- 
davas.  While  thefr  kingdoms  are  described  as  extending  over  a  vast 
country,  he  reduces  the  Baj  of  Hastinipur  to  a  certain  area  of 
cultivated  lands  and  pastures,  which  furnished  subsistence  for  a  band 
of  An*an  settlers ;  and  the  Pandavas  founding  a  glorious  kingdom  at 
Khandavaprastha  and  conquering  the  earth  would  mean,  according  to 
him,  their  proceeding  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the 
Jumna ;  thus  dearing  the  jungle,  founding  a  new  Baj,  and  establish- 
ing a  supremacy  over  every  bordering  enemy.  In  perfect  consistency 
with  this  line  of  argumentation,  Mr  Wheeler  therefore  also  discards 
as  historical  those  traditional  connections  between  the  Pandava  family 
and  other  princes  which  would  seem  to  be  opposed  by  geographical 
difficulties ;  or  he  assigns  to  those  princes  localities  different  from 
those  which  the  epos  would  allow  them  to  occupy.  He  disbelieves,  for 
instance,  the  tradition  which  marries  king  Vichitravirya,  tiie  son  of 
Santanu,  to  two  daughters  of  the  king  of  Ka^  or  Benares ;  for  this 
tradition  allows  Bhishma  to  drive  to  Benares  in  his  chariot  and  back 
again  with  these  young  damsels ;  but  as  Benares,  he  says^  is  five  bun- 
dred  miles  from  Hastinlq)ur  as  the  crow  flies,  the  whole  story  is  im- 
probable, and  the  result  of  a  later  manipulation.  Or,  since  Panchala, 
if  identified  with  Kanoi^,  as  it  generally  is,  would  be  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  from  Hastinipur,  Mr  Wlieeler  concludes  that  the 
country  of  that  name,  governed  by  Drupada,  against  whom  Drona 
and  the  Pandavas  waged  war,  cannot  have  been  Kanov^,  but  probably 
was  '  a  little  territory  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Has- 
tin&pur '  (p.  97).    Again,  the  frequent  and  easy  intercourse  between 
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Eriahna  an4  the  PandaTM,  as  described  in  the  Mah6  Bhirata,  become^ 
for  a  Bunilar  reason,  also  a  matter  of  doubt 

< At  the  time,'  Mr  Wheeler  argues  (p.  469),  'when  Krishna  is  nid 
to  haye  first  oome  into  contact  with  the  P^davas,  he  and  his  tribe 
had  already  migrated  to  Dwaraki  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Penin- 
sola  of  Guzerat,  which  is  at  least  seven  hundred  miles  from  Hastini' 
pur,  as  the  crow  flies ;  accordingly,  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
relations  as  those  said  to  have  subsisted  between  Krishna  and  the 
Ptodavas  could  reaUv  have  existed ;  and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed 
by  the  mythical  character  of  every  event  which  apparently  connects 
the  Y^dava  chieftains  of  Dw&raki  with  the  royal  house  of  Hastinapur.* 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  here  arrest  our  desire  to  afford 
more  illustrations  of  the  critical  method  which  Mr  Wheeler  pursues  in 
oriticieing  the  leading  story  of  the  Maha  Bhirata  ;  for  the  more  con- 
sistently he  applies  it  to  every  event  of  special  consequence,  as  narrated 
in  the  epos,  and  the  more  attractive  the  manner  in  which  he  puts  for- 
ward bis  arguments,  the  less  are  we  able,  within  these  limits,  to  do 
justice  to  his  criticisms.  

From  the  Tvm^s,  llth  Jannary,  1868. 

We  agree  with  Mr  Wheeler  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  know  India, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  *  Maha  Bh6- 
rata  *  and  '  Bamayana,*  and  we  congratulate  him  on  having  performed 
a  task  which  will  earn  him  the  gratitude  of  many  readers,  both  in 
England  and  in  India.  Mr  Wheeler  begins  his  work  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  Vedic  literature,  a  literature  of  a  period  which  had  at  ' 
least  this  advantage,  that  its  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted.  How  fitr 
back  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda  may  carry  us  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  in  definite  numbers ;  but  that  ihey  cannot  be  more 
modem  than  1000  or  1200  B.C.  admits  now  of  little  doubt  Mr 
Wheeler's  account  of  what  is  known  of  this  ancient  period  of  religious 
worship  is  very  well  written,  and  drawn  from  tmstworthy  authorities. 
He  proves  himself  well  read  in  all  that  has  lately  been  published  on 

the  subject  and  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task 

By  reading  the  volume  published  by  Mr  Wheeler,  any  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  Oriental  literature  may  now  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  this  great  Indian  epic.  The  analysis  of  the  poem  is  cleverly 
contrived,  the  style  is  well  chosen,  and  the  marginal  notes  enable  busy 
readers  to  get  on  more  rapidly  over  what  seems  tedious  even  in  this 
short  abstract  of  what  may  certainly  be  called  the  longest  and  most 
tedious  of  epic  poems 

If,  then,  we  consider  that  Mr  Wheeler  has  reduced  this  enormous 
poem  to  the  reasonable  proportion  of  about  400  pages,  8vo,  and  that 
these  400  pages  not  only  contain  an  analysis  of  the  whole  poem,  but 
likewise  remarks  and  explanations  of  his  own,  we  feel  sure  that  many 
readers  will  be  thankful  to  him,  snd  that  the  poem,  in  its  abridged 
form,  will  find  more  readers,  in  Europe  at  least  than  it  could  have 
commanded  in  its  original  grandeur. 
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To  gire  ta  abstnet  of  the  abstnet  pabUsbed  l^  Mr  Wheeler  is  im- 
poisible  ;  and  there  is  soaroely  room  for  a  few  eztraots.  Bere  is  a 
description  of  a  battle  bj  torchlight  :— 

*  And  the  sun  set  in  the  heaTens,  but  they  fought  on  and  oared  not 
for  food  or  sleep.  And  when  the  daricness  eame  on  they  fought  at 
haaard,  not  knowing  friend  from  foe.  And  the  night  became  teiribk 
beyond  all  telling ;  fathers  slew  their  sons  and  sons  their  fathers^  and 
they  cut  and  hewed  like  madmen.  Then  Yudhishthira,  seeing  that 
darkneie  was  filling  the  plain  with  unutterable  horror,  ordered  many 
lighted  torches  to  be  brought^  and  every  man  took  a  torch  and  fought 
with  it  in  his  hand,  and  ten  torches  were  fastened  to  eveiy  chariot  And 
the  whde  plain  of  Eurukshetiti  was  as  light  as  day  ;  and  the  gokien 
cuirasses  of  the  Rajas  were  as  radiant  as  the  sun  ;  and  the  jewels  on 
their  arms  and  heads  qwrkled  in  the  glare,  and  the  swords  and  spean 
flashed  like  lightning.  And  they  threw  large  stones  at  each  other, 
and  hurled  chariot-wheels.  .  .  .  And  when  it  was  about  mid- 
nighty  and  sleep  was  overpowering  the  eyes  of  all  who  remained  alive, 
Aijuna  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  that  the  battle  dxwld  cease  for  a 
while,  and  that  all  men  should  rest  and  sleep.  Then  all  the  warriors 
on  eitiier  side  rejoiced,  and  the  rider  of  the  elephant  laid  his  head 
upon  his  elephant,  and  the  horseman  laid  his  head  upon  his  horse,  and 
for  a  brief  q»ce  they  were  in  a  deep  slumber.  But  presently  the 
moon  arose,  and  both  armies  were  awakened,  and  again  begirt  them- 
selves for  shedding  each  other's  blood.' 

There  are  here  and  there  magnificent  scenes  in  this  poem  whidi 
will  strike  the  reader  even  in  the  prose  to  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced. The  gambling  match,  when  the  Princes  stake  ever3rthing — 
their  treasures,  and  flocks,  and  palaces,  and  servants,  at  last  their  own 
family,  themselves,  and  even  their  i^ives,  is  vividly  described ;  and 
the  agony  of  Draupadi,  the  Princess  who  had  been  gambled  away,  and  * 
is  sent  for  by  the  winner,  and  insulted  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly,  may  well  elicit  tears,  as  Mr  Wheeler  says  it  invariably  does, 
when  repeated  by  the  wandering  bards  to  crowds  of  men  and  women 
in  India.  One  of  the  closing  chapters,  too,  is  not  easily  matched  in 
any  other  epic.  Kearly  all  the  great  heroes  had  been  slain,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans  repaired  to  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  call  of  the 
poet,  when  the  sun  had  set,  the  river  began  to  foam  and  boil,  and  a 
great  noise  was  heard  as  though  the  whole  host  of  the  slain,  with  their 
horses,  and  elephants,  and  chariots,  were  alive  again.  And  then  the 
warriors  appeared  again  in  all  their  pomp,  more  beautiful  than  when 
they  were  alive,  and  there  was  perfect  friendship  between  the  slayers 
and  the  slain  ;  and  the  widows  went  to  their  husbands,  and  the  daugh- 
ters to  tlieir  fathers,  and  mothers  to  their  sons,  and  all  sorrow  was  for- 
gotten in  the  ecsta<«y  of  meeting  again  ;  but  when  the  morning  dawned 
all  the  dead  mounted  their  chariots  and  horses  and  disappeared,  and 
the  widows  followed  them  into  the  Ganges,  and  thus  rejoined  their 
husbands  in  the  places  they  wished  for. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  TELU6U   PROVERBS, 
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printed  in  the  Devanfrgart  and  Telogn  Gharaoteta. 

Bj   Captain   H.   W.   CABB,  Kadzat   Staff  Carpi. 

The  eoUeotion  of  Telogn  ProTerbt  oontained  in  this  Tolimie  was  oomneiioefl  atvaal 
Tears  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Translator,  bj  B4Tip^  Qurnfavja  Q4ra.  iin  able 
Jionshi  to  the  Telo^  Translator  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  who  haa  up  to  wiftia 
a  late  date  persevermgly  laboored  in  adding  to  the  small  beginning  at  fint  made. 

The  Proverbial  phrases  give  an  insight  into  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  a  peopis 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  easily  obtained,  will  generally  be  admitted.    It  is  hoped 

that  the  present  addition  to  the  nomerons  collection  of  "  people's  words  "  (Wn^mliD 
may  not  be  altogether  profitless. 

In  the  Translation^  escape  from  the  accusation  Trtnulatorit  traUon  (tradsthxi, 
traditori)  by  the  preservation  as  far  as  possible  of  the  idea  oontained  in  the  «rigiaal. 
has  been  aimed  at,  and  to  this  end  the  rendering  has  been  made  as  literal  a»  eoeU 
be,  leaving  it  to  the  English  reader  to  transter  the  sentiment  into  epigrammalie 
'language  of  his  own. 

In  Ihe  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  portion  material  assistance  has  been  rendered  by 
Srtrekam  B4m&nuja  Si^ri,  Head  Telesu  Hunshl  in  the  Madras  Presidency  CoDeM. 

In  the  Supplement  will  be  foumd  Telugu  Proverbs,  an  Index  Verbornm,  and  aa 
Index'to  the  European  Proverbs. 
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LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  BY  AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES. 

By  Bev.  WM.  BIDLEY,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Sydney ;   Minister  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales.     Printed  by  Authority. 

Very  little  is  as  yet  known  about  Australian  languages.    They  are  remarkable  for 

their  regularity  and  the  exactness  with  which  they  express  various  shades  of  thofoght, 

surpassing  all  that  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  a  savage  race. 
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In  the  press,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  about  200  pages : 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARABIAN  POETS. 

Published  with  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  and  with  an  Index  of  Yariatkai 

in  the  Text,  etc.,  by  W.  AHLWABDT,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 

the  University  of  Greifswald. 

This  Collection  wiU  contain  the  Full  Text  (with  the  vowel  points)  cf  the  foDowiag 
writers : — Enn4bifrha,  'Antara,  Tharafa,  Soheir.  Alqama,  and  *Imruolqais.  Only 
small  portions  of  the  works  of  two  or  three  of  these  roost  celebrated  Poets  of  Arahisa 
antiquity  have  hitherto  been  edited  and  printed.  This  Collection  will  prove  a  veir 
useful  Supplement  to  the  Hamasa ;  the  editor,  through  his  **  Chalef  ^ahmar  ana 
Josef  von  Hammer,"  being  favourably  known  for  liis  thorough  knowledge  of 
Arabian  Poetry.  n,ci\o 
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A  COMPAILA.TIVE  DIGTIO¥ART 

NON-ARYAN  UNGUAGES^F  INDIA  &  HIGH  A8IA, 

WRB  A  FBBLOCZIIAKr  9IS8BKTATI0V,  BABB)  XJF^  TBM  HODOtON  UtT8 
▲HD  TXBKACDXAX  X8S.; 

Witli  Contrilmtioikf  from  h«r  HaJMl^s  India  OflSoe  and  IPofeiga  Offioe,  tiia  Qofnn* 

ment  of  Bengal,  the  Eoyal  Amatic  Sooiety  of  G^ceat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

and  from  Englith  and  Oononental  Soholait.. 

Being  a  Lexicon  of  One  Hundred  and  f^ortr-Fonr  Tongoee,  ffloitrating  Toxanian 

fipeeeh,  arranged,  with  Prefaoei  ana  laSioee,  in  BngKehi   IVeaeh, 

Qerman,  Rnwinni  jmd  Latin. 

Bj  W.  W.  HUNTER,  BJL.,  HJL.A.B. ;  Hon.   FeL  SOmoi  Boo. ;  of  the  Bengal 

CinlSernoe;  aathor of "^eAnnalf  of Bnral  Bengal^''  '^' 

Dedicated,  by  eommand,  to  Her  llaJMty  fhe  ftneen. 

In  thii  book  the  compiler  has  brought  together  the  Unffoaffei  of  the  Non-Arran 
tribes  and  peoplee  who  dwell  within  or  border  upon  tneBritiah  Empire  of  Inaia. 
They  form  mroken  and  eoattered  fragments  of  that  unrecorded  world  wluoh  preceded 
the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Gtormanio  Stock.  On  the  plains  of  Hindustan  ttub  pre- 
historic races  succumbed  so  completely  beneath  the  Aryan  iuTaders  as  to  lose  all 
remembrance  of  their  separate  ethnical  origin ;  but,  as  the  author  has  endearoured  to 
sihow  in  his  "  Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,"  they  haTepermanently  affected  the  lenguage, 
reli^on,  and  political  destiny  of  the  composite  Hindus  whom  they  combinea  with 
their  conquerors  to  form.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  mounteins  and  loAj 
plateaux  which  eveiywhere  abound  in  India,  they  ha?e  preserred  their  nationaliiy  in- 
tact, and  during  ages  waged  incessant  war&re  with  uie  lowland  population.  The 
long  series  of  Indiui  conquerors^Aryan,  Affghan,  and  llo|rbul— hare  each  in  torn 
laboured  to  extirpate  them ;  the  English  are  now  endeaTouxing  to  reclaim  them,  and 
this  book,  for  the  first  time  in  the  aistory  of  India,  places  uie  governing  race  in 
direct  communication  with  the  fifty  millions  of  its  Kon-Arysn  subjects. 

While  the  principal  end  of  the  author*s  researches  has  thusbe^  a  purely  praotical 
one,  he  is  not  without  a  firm  hope  that  they  will  prore  of  sendee  to  £ur<q)ean 
acholarship.  Philology  has  hitherto  concemea  herselt  almost  exclusirely  with  Indo- 
Qermanic  and  Semitic  speedi,— with  speech  that  is  at  a  single  stage,  and  at  bj  no 
means  its  most  instructive  stage.  The  study  of  the  Kon- Aryan  tongues  of  India  is 
-destined,  it  is  belieyed,  to  open  the  door  to  the  yast  linguistic  residue,  and  to  furnish 
ihe  basis  of  a  new  science  ca  language,  as  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  India  eighty  years 
a^  afforded  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  system  of  philology  has  been 
reared.  In  the  following  dissertation  the  blemishes  and  probable  inaccuracies  of 
this  rudimentary  effort  are  carefully  set  forth.  Some  of  them  the  author  hopes  to 
remove  in  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  Non-Aryan  speech  now  in  progress ;  the  rest 
he  leaves  to  the  generosity  of  scholars  who  work  at  greater  leisure  and  with  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  scientifio  principles  than  can  be  hoped  roir  amid  the  distractions  of  Indian 
official  me. 

For  the  convenience  of  European  students,  the  work  is  arranged  in  English, 
French,  Qerman,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  snd  Irelsnd,  May  1868 : — *'  In  the  meantime  tiiev  (the  Council)  have 
^e  gratification  to  report  that  a  member  of  our  Sodety,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  tb'e 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  is  engaged  upon  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Non- Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  coarse  by  a  series  of  wammars.  The  pltn 
of  this  work  is  very  oomprehensive.  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  give  the  equivalents 
for  about  two  hundred  English  words  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Lmguages 
and  dialects,  arranged  in  groups.  In  the  compilation  of  this  Comparative  Vocabu- 
lary, Mr.  Hunter  is  availing  himself  of  very  extensive  materials,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  and  especially  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson's  collections,  and  he  will  enhance 
its  value  anid  usefulness  by  a  preliminary  dissertation.  Such  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  Indian  glossology ,-HX>ming  as  it  does  from  a  writer  who,  by  his  recent  publi- 
cation, entitied  '  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,'  has  shown  his  tliorough  competency 
to  deal  with  questions  concerning  the  races  and  languages  of  India,— will  not  hi!  to 
be  espeoiallT  welcome." 
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Translated  by  RALPH  T.  B.  GRIFFITH,  MX 

CoMTBirrs.— Preface— AyodhTa^RaTan  Doomed— The  BirtK  of  Rama— Tlie  Hdr 
apparent— Hanthara*B  Omle— Dasaratha*!  Oath— The  Step-mother— Hosier  and 
Son— The  Triumph  of  Loire— FareweU !— The  Hermit*e  Son— The  Trial  of  Tnith— 
The  Forestr-The  Rape  of  Sita— Ramans  Despair— The  Me»enger  Clood— Ehnm* 
bakazna— The  Suppliant  Dore— True  Glory— Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 
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I   A  NatiTO  State  and  its  Rulers.— II.  Lord  Lake  of  Laawarrie.— III.  Count  Lally.- 
IV.  HaTelock.— V.  Hyder  All's  last  war.— VI.  Sir  Hugh  Roae. 
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-A^MERiaO   VESPUCCI. 

Son  Caraot^,  ses  Merits  (mime  lea  moins  aatbentiqaes),  sa  Tie  et  toes 
NavigatioDs,  ayec  nne  carte  indiquant  les  routes, 

Par  F.  A.  de  VABNHAGEN,  Himitre  dn  Br^nl  an  Pdron,  Chili  et  Eonador,  eto. 

Thif  ia  a  work  of  ezteniiTe  and  oonadentions  reaearoh  on  a  qnestion  of  mnoh  hit* 
tone  interest,  one  which  hat  given  riae  to  no  small  amount  of  controversy,  and  which 
baa  generally  been  decided  in  a  sense  adverse  to  that  taken  in  these  nagos.  Con- 
▼inoed  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Vespacins,  Ji.  de  Tazn- 
liagen  here  re-opens  the  ^nection  of  the  authenticity  and  tmthfhlness  of  the  letters 
attributed  to  him,  and  brmgs.to  bear  upon  the  subject  all  available  resources. 

The  work,  apart  from  a  ffeneral  introduction,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  is  given,  in  Latin  and  ItaHan,  the  text  of  the  two  letters  published  and  extensivelT 
circulated  during  the  lifetime  of  Vespucius,  each  preceded  by  a  bibliographical  and 
critical  introduction ;  in  the  second  part  we  have,  in  Italian,  the  three  letters 
attributed  to  Vespucius,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  which  are  similarly  preceded  by  a  bibliographical  notice ;  while  part  the 
third  is  *'  a  critical  and  documentary  analysis  of  the  life  of  Vesvucius,*'  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  chart  exhibiting  approodmately  the  routes  tsken  in  his  several 
Toyages. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  or  dissents  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
learned  author  of  this  work,  he  caimot  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  candour  and  modeiation 
with  Which  he  treats  a  subject  in  which  he  has  eridently  taken  a  very  keen  interest. 

TBtTBNBB  A  CO.,  60,  PATBENOSTEB  BOW,  LONDON. 
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Describing  the  contention  between  Hen  and  Beasts  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 

Human  Baoe. 

Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by  Prof.  J.  DOWSON,  Staff  College. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  NATIVE  &  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES 

OF 

INDIAN  AND  OTHER  EASTERN 
ECONOMIC   PLANTS  &  PRODUCE, 

Originally  JPrtjparsd  tmder  ike  Authority  of  th$  Seoreiary  of  SiaU  for  India  in 

Couneil, 

By  J.  FOBBES  WATSON,  M.A.,  H.D.,  F.L.8.,  F.B.A.S.,  etc.,  Beporter  on  the 

Products  of  India. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  this  work  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  the  Seore*> 
taiy  of  State  for  India  in  Council  authorised  the  publication  of  an  edition  for  Sale.  ^ 
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OGUSCaiON  DE  YABIOS  DOGUMENTOS  PABA  LA  HIBTOBIA 

DE  LA  FLOEIDA  T  UEESAS  ADTACENTEB. 

For  el  8r.  Dm  BUOKIKQHAM  SlIIT^ 

Mr.  Bnotinghtoi  Smith,  ike  wtU-kiloinl  AmericAil  Ar6hm6i6(l/M,  had,  wkSyL 
BeeretBrj  of  the  Amerioen  Legetumat  Madrid,  ezoellentoppartiuutiee  for  th>e  weieL 
after  dooimientt  relatinf  to  the  hiitory  of  tiie  new  ocmtiiient,  in  the  Spaairii  Ardizvei 
and  Lihrariet.  The  ▼oinme  now  preeonted  to  the  paUie  eontaine  thefixetinetiliBaBt  of 
hiireaearohet,  oontaining  87  state  papen,  ranging  in  datee  from  1516  to  17M. 

An  Aathentic  Portrait  of  D.  Fernando  V.,  the  hniband  of  ImbeOa  the  Oatholic, 
under  whoee  reign  the  dieooreriee.  or  rather  the  espiknatioDa,  on  both  adea  olf  the 
Peninaola  were  Terified,  is  appended  to  the  Tdome. 

TBObNEB  4  CO.,  60,  FATEBNOSTEB  BOW. 

GOLDSTUCKER'S 
SANSKRIT   DICTIONARY, 

A  DICnONAEY,  SANSCRIT  AND  ENGLISH, 

Bttended  and  improred  from  the  Seoond  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Profonof 
H.  H.  WiLaoN,  with  hit  lanotion  and  ooncorrence.  Together  witii  a  Stftp^lenieBt, 
Grammatical  Appendioei,  and  an  Index,  terring  ai  Sanskrit- ]&iglith  Yocabalary. 
Bj  Thboook  GoLDSTtiCKBB.  Parts  !•  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  18d6-186S.  Ea^ 
Part  6s,  Fmrt  7  hi  M#j»rMt. 

TE^NBE  &  Co.,  60.  PATEllKOSTEB  EdW,  LOKBOK. 
In  One  Yolume,  Imperial  8to.  pp.  268,  dotli,  prioe  12«. 

:p^isriisri: 

An  Inyettigation  of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  whidi  may  be 
settled  hy  a  stady  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Fac- 
simile of  MS.  Ko.  17  in  the  Libra^  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Oorenimcnt  for 
India,  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  MAKAYA^KALPA-Sura^,  with  the  Goas- 
mentary  of  KuMAaiLA-SwAMiN. 

By  THEODOR  OOLDSTUCEER. 

TElTBNEE  &  Co.,  00.  PATEEi^OSTKE  EOW,  U)NDON. 

IMPORTANT   VEDIC   WORK. 


Oblong  folioi  t)p.  264  of  letterpress  and  121  leayes  of  fiEtctimilea,  cloth, 

price  £4  4t. 

MANAVAKALPA-SUTEA; 

Being  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Vaidtk  Rites,  togetiier  with  the  Comasentary 

of  KuMAJULA-SwAMiM.    A  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her 

Majesty's  Home  GoTcrnment  for  India. 

With  a  Pwfsoe  by  THEODOR  OOLDSTUCEER^ qCqIc 
TRtf  BNEB  ft  06.,  60.  PATBEKOBTKR  ROW,  LOHDOH. 


60,  PaternoBter  Bow^  Landau.^  ^ 

Now  ready,  in  1  toL  8to.  doth,  prioe  10«.  %ii. 

STUDIES   IN  ENGLISH: 

OE,  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  INNEE  LIFE  OF  OUB  LANGUAiffE. 

By  M.  SCHELE  DE  TEKE,  LL.D., 

Plrofenor  of  Modem  Lan^^oagei  in  the  UniTenity  of  'V^rgima. 

In  one  volume,  crown  8vo.  pp.  212,  doikf  price  6f . 

A   HANDBOOK   OF    MODEEIf   ARABIC, 

coNiiiniio  OP 

A  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

WITH    NUBfEROUS    EXAIfPLES,    DIALOGUES,    AND    NEWSPAPER 

EXTRACTS, 

By   FRANCIS   W.    NEWMAN, 

BMKS1TUS   PB0FES80E  OF   VKIVERSITT    COLLSOB,    LOKDON  ;    FO&MSKLT    FBLLOW 
OF  BALLIOL  COLLEOB,  OXFORD. 

*'  This  mtnoftl  is  peeiiliarl j  adapted  to  render  the  earlier  ttagee  in  the  aeqniiition 
of  the  Arabic  language  much  easier  than  they  are  ordinarily  proved  to  be.  For  by 
an  exact  system  of  transliteration  of  that  alphabet  into  easy  equivalents,  it  saves 
the  student  the  double  perplexity  of  having  to  contend,  at  once,  with  a  strange  lan- 
guage and  a  strange  character  :  and  while  familiarising  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
more  common  words  and  constructions,  it  insensibly  leads  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  original  mode  of  writing  them.'.  To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  and  speak 
modem  Arabic,  this  work,  by  the  singular  pains  taken  to  define  and  enforce  th^ 
exact  sounds  of  the  spoken  language,  offers  adTantaces  rery  far  surpassing  those  of 
^he  most  celebrated  grammars  of  the  learned  idioms.'^Dr.  J.  Nicbolbon,  Penrith. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo.,  price  21*. 

A  GRAMMAR 

OP  TBB 

PTJEEHTO   or  PUESHTO    LANGUAGE, 

ON  A  ITEW  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

Oombining  •  brevity   with  utility ;    and  Illustrated  by  Exercises  and  Dialogues. 
By  fi.  W.  fi£LL£W,  Assistant  Surgeon  Beogal  Army. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo.,  price  42i. 

A  DIGTI0NAR7 

OF  THE 

PTJEEHTO  or   PTTESHTO   LANGUAGE, 

With  a  Reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto.  ed  by  GoOqIc 
By  H.  W.  BELLEW,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 


8  Pub&eatiafu  qf  Trubner  ^  Co. 

IxL  1  ToL  8to.|  pp.  236,  doth^  price  14«. 

PJRAKBITA-PRAKASA; 

OB.  THE  FBAIBII  aBAMHAB  OF  TABABUCHI.  WH  THE 
COMMEKTABT  (HAKOBAILL)  OF  BHAHAll: 

The  flnt  oomideto  Edition  of  the  Oriejnal  Text,  with  Ttriont  Besdinge  from  a 
eoUeotion  of  Six  M8S.  in  the  Bodleian  Xibrtry  at  Oxford,  and  the  Lihrariae  of  dtt 
BoTal  Afiatie  Society  and  the  £aet  India  Honee ;  with  Notes,  an  Engliih  TramdatiM. 
and  Index  of  Prakrit  Worde,  to  which  it  prefixed  an  Easy  Introdnction  to  Prakrit 
Orammar.  By  BDWABD  BTLES  CX)WBLL,  M  JL,  of  H agdOen  Hall,  Oxfixd, 
Profenor  of  Sanekrit  in  the  UniTenity  of  Oamhridge.    [Seeomd  lam. 

Now  read7>  in  2  vols.  8to.  (pp.  410,  420),  doth,  price  2I<. 

ESSAYS  AND  LECTURES, 

CXISFLT  OX  TBB 

RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

By  the  late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.IL8.,  etc    Colketed  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
REINHOLD  R08T. 

Kow  readj,  in  8  toIs.  (pp.  408,  406,  396),  doth,  price  36«. 

ESSAYS  ON  ORIENTAL  LITJIEATUEE. 

By  the  late  HORACE  HATMAN  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.8..  Meesber  of  the  Royal 

Aaiatic  Societiet  of  Calditta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany ; 

and  Boden  Pf  ofetior  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Unirenity  of  Oxford. 

CoUeeted  and  Edited  by  Dr.  REINHOLD  R08T. 

ZULU   LITERATURE. 


ITow  ready,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  878,  doth,  prioe  I6<. 

Nnrsery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories 
of  the  Zulus 

(IZINGANEKWANE,  NENSUMANSUMANE,  NEZINDABA  ZABANTU). 
IN  TEJSIR  OWN  W0RB8, 

WITH  A  TRANSLATION  INTO  ENGLISH,  AND  NOTES. 

By  the  Rev.  CANON  CALLAWAY,  M.D.    Vdume  L 

''  By  this  time  the  stndy  of  popular  tales  has  become  a  recognised  branch  of  the 

itndy  of  mankind It  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Callawmy,  Dr.  Bleek,  and 

others  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  a  field  of  research  which  at  first  sight  Sa  not 
Tef7  attracttre  or  promising.  Many  people,  no  doubt,  will  treat  theae  storiea  with 
contempt,  and  declare  they  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  Hie 
same  thing  was  said  of  Grimm's  Marehm ;  nsy,  it  was  said  by  8ir  William  Jones 
of  the  Zendayesta,  and  by  less  distinguished  scbolsrs  of  the  Veda.  But  fifty  years 
henoe  the  collection  of  these  stories  may  become  as  valoable  as  the  few  i 
bones  of  the  Dodo." — Saturday  Rtview. 

TRXJbNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON.  Z 


'60,  Paternoster  Botv^  London^  * 

Now  jreadj,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  namerous  fall-  , 
page  iUustiationB,  price  21«. 

THE  SACEED  CITT  OF  THE  HINDTIS: 

AN  MCODIT  OF  BENARES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  the  BeT.  U.  A.  8HEBBIN6,  U^,  IX.D. 
And  pre&eed  with  mi  IntrodnctioD  by  FITZEDWABD  HALL,  Esa.,  D.C.L. 

In  1  Tol.  croTra  8to.,  pp.  424,  -with  24  nitutratioDB,  price  14t. 

.  THE  DERYISHES ; 

By  JOHN  P.  BROWN,  Secretary  and  Draroman  of  the  Legation  of  tbe  United  States 
t  of  America  at  ConatantiDople. 

Kow  published,  1  voL  Svo.,  pp.  188,  sewed,  price  16i. 

An -Old  Glossaiy— Zand  -  Pahlavi. 

Edited  in  the  original  characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  letters,  an  English 
Translation,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index, 

By  DESTUR  HOS HENQJ I  JAM ASPJI,  High-pnest  of  the  Parsis  hi  Malwa,  India. 
Rerised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  MARTIN  HAUO,  Ph.  D. 

Late  Svperintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  and  ProfessOT  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Poona 
College^  India ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  BaTarian  Academy,  etc. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
Just  ready,  one  volume  8vo.,  pp.  iv.,  viii.,  and  214,  sewed,  price  31».  6(?. 

A  PALI   GRAMMAR, 

03Sr    TIHS    BJLSXS   OB^   IC^dHCmLir-AJETO. 
Wlth  Chreatomathy  and  Tocabnlair- 

By  FRANCIS  MASON,  D.D.,  M.R.A.8.  and  American  Oriental  Society. 

Toungoo,  1868. 

Th£  publication  of  this  Grammar  must  be  considered  as  an  ereut,  by  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  Pali  language,  of  Buddhism  in  generaL  Clough*s  Book,  how. 
ever  incomplete  it  may  be,  has  become  such  a  rarity,  that  it  is  nearly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  in  Cejlon ;  and  since  its  Publication  so  much  progress  has  been 
made,  that  the  Rev.  F.  Mason  was  enabled  to  put  forth  a  book  at  once  more  sys- 
tematic and  far  more  perfect.  MoreOTcr,  as  became  apparent  afterwards,  Clough's 
Grammar  was  not  a  translation  of  Kachchayauo,  as  it  purported  to  be,  but  that  of 
Mogallano,  an  author  of  comparatiTely  modem  period,  and  it  therefore  differs 
essentially  from  the  present  work.  The  circumstance  of  the  Pali  being  printed 
not  in  the  original  but  in  the  Burmese  character,  need  not  trouble  European 
scholars,  as  the  transliteration  of  every  word  into  the  Roman  character  is  added. 
It  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage,  considering  that,  as  may  be  read  in 
the  appendix,  in  spite  of  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  printing  by  very  learned 
gentlemen,  one  half  of  a  motto  out  of  an  old  Pali  inscription,  consisting  of  eight 
words,  had  been  printed  off  with  errors  changing  totally  the  signification.  j 

TRUBNER  &  Co..  60.  PATERNOSTER  ROW.  LONDON.  ^S  ^ 


10  .    Publications  of  THbner  ^  Co. 

*    Now  ready,  thick  Crown  8to.  doth.  pp.  zii.  and  504.    Price  lOf .  6^ 

LANGUAGE  &  THE  STUDY' OF  LANGUAGE: 

TWELVE   LECTURES  ON   THE   PRINCIPLES 
OF   LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 

By  WILLIAM  DWI6HT  TTHITNET,  Profenor  of  Sanikrit,  eto.,  in  Tale  Cdkga. 

Second  Editioii,  Aogmeoted  bj  an  Aaalytif. 

LONDON:  TEtJBNEK  k  CO.,  60,  ?ATEENOSTEK  EOW. 

Kow  ready,  in  1  toL  8to.  600  pagea,  price  42s. 

CHINA    AND    JAPAN, 

A  CoKPLXTB   Guide  to  the  Opsm   Fobts  of  thosx  Couhtbixs, 

TOOBTHIB  WITH 

PEKING,  YEDDO,   HONGKONG,   AND   MACAO. 

Forming   a   Gnide  Book   and    VtUU  M$eum    for   T^^ellen,    Herchaali,   and 
Bendents  in  GeneraL 

With  26  MAPS  and  PLANS. 

By  Wx.  FEEDERICE  MATBES,  F.B.6.S.,  H.M.'s  Connilar  Serriee ; 

N.  B.  DENNYS,  late  H.M.'b  Oonialar  SerWceand  CHAELES  KING,  lieot.  Eoyal 

Marine  ArtiUery.    Edited  by  K.  B.  DENNYS. 

Now  ready,  pp.  400,  with  Woodcut  JUnatrationa,  and  a  Photogn^ 
of  the  Hajiabad  Inaoription  aewed,  price  14«.y 

THE  JOXJBNAL      - 

THE  EOYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

New  Series,  Volume  m.  Part  1. 

CoNTBNTt.— OsioiNAL  CoMMUNiCATioKS :  L  Contributioni  towards  a  Gloeeeiy 
of  the  Aisyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot.— II;  Eemarks  on  the  Indo-ChiacM 
Alphabeti.  By  Dr.  A.  Baitian.— III.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Eabadan,  Aira- 
gonete.  By  the  Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Stanley — lY.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Mannscripts 
in  the  Library  of  King*!  CoUege,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A^ 
Scholar  of  St  John't  College,  Cambridge ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Anatic  Society ; 
Membre  de  la  Soci^ttf  Atiatiqne  de  Paris. — ^V.  Description  of  the  AmraYati  Tope 
in  Guntor.  By  J.  Fergosson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.— VI.  Eemarks  on  Pro!  BrodhaaB* 
edition  of  the  Kathasarit-sigara,  Lambaka  IX-XVIIL  By  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Proleeaor . 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  UniTersity  of  Ley  den.— Y II.  The  sooroe  of  Colebrooke's  Essay 
•«  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow."  Bj  Fitaedwaitl  Hall,  Esq.,  M.A^ 
D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement :  Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke's  essay  **  On 
the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow"  wss  not  indebted  to  the  YiT&daMiang&msTa. 
By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.— YIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig 
Yeda.  By  Professor  Max  MOller,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  —  IX.  Sassanian  In- 
scriptions. By  £.  Thomas,  Esq. — ^Proceedings  of  the  AnniTersarr  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Report  of  the  CounciL  Auditors*  Report.  List  of  Meaibers. 
TRUBNER  k  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


60,  PateriMSter  Row,  London.  11 

THE  TIGB£  LANOVAOE  OF  ABYSSINIA. 


In  1  Td.  8ro.  pp.  88,  doth,  price  8*.  6i. 
VOCABULABT  OF  TEE  TIGBE  LANGUAGE. 

Written  down  bj  Mokits  ton  Beubmaivk  ;  poblithed  With  t  Qrnnmarimrl  Sketch 

bj  Dr.  A.  Hexx,  of  the  UniTereity  of  Jena. 

TBUBNBB  &  Co.,  fiO,  PATBENOSTBB  BOW.  LONDON. 

BOMBAY   SANSKRIT   CLASSICS. 


Now  readj,  in  1  toI.  8vo.,  pp.  104,  price  A».  6d.    No.  1. 

IV.  AXD  V. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Q.  B^blbk.  Ph.  D.,  Frofeiior  of  Oriental  Langnagea, 

Elphinstone  College. 

Othm'  TmU  ar$  in  preparation,  and  witt  be  annomteed  in  due  time. 

TEtJTBNER  t  Co.^  60,  PATEENOSTER  ROW.  LONDON. 

— 

In  4  parts,  folio.    Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  pp.  1  to  1418.    Price  £5  8«. 

Now  ready. 

ENGLISH  AND  CHmESE  DICTIONARY. 

With  the  Fnntl  and  Mandarlan  Prenanciatloii. 

Bj  the  Rer.  W.  LOBSCHEID,  Knight  of  Fhoids  JoMph,  C.M.LR.O.SJL, 

M.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.,  etc,  etc 

Ay  AMaLO-CHXKBaE  Dictionabt,  by  the  Rer.  W.  Lobicheid,  pablished  at  the 

Daily  Freet  Office,  Hong  Kong,    8fo. 

For  soope  and  practical  lenrice  this  work  stands  onriTalled.  All  the  new  words 
which  the  Chinese  have  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  coin  to  express  the  nnmeroos 
objects  in  machinery,  photography,  telegraphy,  and  in  science  generally,  which  the 
rapid  adTance  of  foreign  relations  has  imposed  upon  them,  are  here  given  tn  ex» 
teneo.  Each  and  every  word  is  folly  illnstrated  and  explained,  forming  exercises  for 
stedents  of  a  most  instmctiye  nature.  Both  the  Coart  and  Punti  pronunciations 
are  given,  the  accents  being  carefdlly  marked  on  the  best  principle  hitfierto  attained. 
The  typography  displays  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  Chinese  and  English 
type  correspond  in  the  sise  of  body,  thereby  effecting  a  rest  economy  of  space, 
achieving  a  clearness  not  previously  attained,  and  dispensing  with  those  vast  margins 
and  vacant  spaces  which  have  heretofore  characterized  Chinese  publications. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  so  great,  and  its  ntflitarian  purposes  so  complete,  that 
a  reference  to  its  pages  enables  a  pcnon  who  understands  English  to  communicate 
efeetiveljf  with  natives  who  understand  nothing  but  Chinese.  In  this  respect  the 
work  vrill  be  found  indispensable  to  all  Europeans  residing  in  China,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves  it  explains  sul^ts  fully  with  which  very  few  indeed  of  them  are 
perfectly  acquainted.  To  parties  resident  in  England  and  interested  in  China,  it 
cannot  but  be  found  invaluable  occasionally. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1864,  and  has  actively  occupied  a  large  staff  ever 
since.  It  will  comprise  between  two  and  three  thousand  large  quarto  pages,  and  is 
being  published  in  four  parts.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  are  already  issued,  and  the  last 
part  will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 


12  Piublieatiam  of  liainer  ^  Co. 

Kow  ready,  in  1  toL  8to.,  pp.  148,  DluBtnted,  prioe  7«.  Sd. 

EAELT  SASSMIAN  BfSCEIPTIONa 

s:mjLZj3  jLism  ooiirs. 

Slnstrating  the  Early  Hiftory  of  the  RammiaTi  Dynasty, 

Containing  ProeUmttiont  of  Ardeshir  Btbek,  Sapor  I.,  and  bii  Soecetson.  Witk 
a  Critical  Examination  and  Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inacription  in  the  H^il^ 
bad  Cave,  demonstratinf  that  Sapor,  the  C<mqaeror  of  Yalerian,  waa  a  ProfeMsif 
Chriitian.    By  EDWARD  THOMAS,  Eaq. 

TRUBNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
In  one  volume,  8ro.  half-hound, 

j^  coXiXiDECCTioisr  o:p  so:m33  oip  tttt?] 
MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS 

ox 

ORIENTAL    SUBJECTS, 

PUBLISHSD  ON  TABIOrS  O0CASI0K8. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS,  Eea.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company'i  Bengal  Ctril 

Senrice. 

Contents. — On  Ancient  Indian  Weights. — ^The  Earlieit  Indian  Coinage.— Bae- 
trian  Coins.— On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. —  Note  on  Indian 
Nnmerals.— On  the  Coins  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty. — Early  Armenian  Coins. — Obaer- 
▼ations  Introductory  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Oriental  Legends  to  be  found  on  cer- 
tain Imperial  and  Partho-Persian  Coins.  —  Sassanian  Gems  and  early  Armenian 
Coins. — Notes  on  certain  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Saasanidn. — An  account  of 
Eight  Kt&c  Coins.— Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Kings  of  Ghazni. — Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Patau  Sultans  of  Hindustan.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introdoced  by 
the  Muhammadans  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  a.b.  600>S00,  a.d.  120S-1397. 
Very  fete  Copies  only  of  this  CoUeetum  remain  unsold, 
TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW.  LONDON. 
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Now  ready,  in  4  yoU.  4to. 

TZ  U    ERH     CHI. 

A  PROGRBSSITB  {BOURSE  DESTOKED  TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT 
OF  COLLOQUIAL  CHINESE, 

As  spoken  in  tEKLSQ  tnd  fhe  Department  of  SEUV-PIEV  TIT. 

By  T.  F.  WADE,  C.B.,  Seoreterf  to  H.  B.  M.  Legttion,  Peking. 

Hie  Coune  U  divided  into  eight  parti,  and  ii  aoeompanied  by  a  Key,  a  S  jUaibary, 
and  a  tet  of  Writing  Ezerdiet. 

Part  I.,  on  H^mmeiatim^  ezplaina  die  ortliograpby  vaed  to  repraaent  tiie  I 
of  Worda  In  die  dialect  dtoaen ;  alao  the  ii^lnenoe  of  tbe  fov  Tooea  oa 
fdiicfa  rmlate  ita  aooentnation.  » 

Part  II.  containa  alist  of  the  Jiadieals,  or  charaotere imderwfaidir  aaEeya  by  wUeb 
they  may  be  found,  all  Chineae  worda  are  ranged  in  the  dietionaiiea.  Baeb  of  tfaeae 
Radioala  (aa  ttaj  are  called  to  diatingniah  them  from  tbe  other  oomponeot  pvt  of 
tbe  written  word,  known  as  its  Phonetic)  has  opposite  to  it  examples  to  ilhutrate  tbe 
part  it  plays  in  the  formation  of  tbe  character.  Theliatia  ftdlowod  by  TeatTabka 
and  an  £xercise. 

Part  III.  is  a  promsBi?e  seriea  of  leasons  in  easy  phraaeology,  forty  In  aD,  in 
each  of  which  a  number  of  new  words,  nerer  exceeding  twenty-five,  ia  introdneed. 
Tbe  Key  repeata  the  text  of  these  with  the  proonnciation  of  every  new  word  and  ita 
tone-index  by  its  side ;  a  translation  of  the  whole  lesson  is  given  on  tbe  oppoaiCe 
page ;  and  notes  on  oonstmction,  etc,  are  appended.  This  part,  whicb  ia  atyled 
The  Forty  Ex€rciH$^  with  the  Exerciae  preceding  it  in  Part  II.,  will  make  die  atodwt 
funilisr  with  some  1,100  characters,  and  a  fSsir  amoont  of  simple  phraaea. 

Part  lY.,  Tk$  Tm  Dialogwt^  adds  something  less  than  250  charaoters  to  tlie  atock 
the  student  will  have  acquired  in  Part  III. ;  but  tbe  Dialogues  themaelvea  wUl 
oonAiderably  improve  him  the  art  of  apeaking. 

Part  v.,  styled  Th$  Eighteen  Seetionst  ia  another  set  of  lessons  in  short  phraaes. 
They  are  more  difficult  than  the  phrases,  in  Part  III.,  being  very  idiomatic,  and  bring 
in  a  lar£B  number  of  new  words. 

Part  VI.,  or  The  Hundred  Zeeeons,  is  a  set  of  mondogues  and  dialognea,  of  wbicb 
the  text  will  not  now  be  found  so  difficult  as  that  of  Part  V.^  and  they  will 
accustom  the  student  to  speaking  more  sustainedly  than  the  Ten  Dialogues.  They 
are  in  language  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  carious  iUustratioaa 
of  Chinese  modes  of  thought. 

The  translation  and  notes  of  Parts  IT.,  V.,  and  VL  in  tbe  Key,  enable  the  atudeot 
to  dispense  with  a  dictionary. 

Part  VII.  is  a  set  of  JBxereUes  in  the  Tones,  A  short  prefsoe  to  tbe  Key  of 
this  Part  serves  as  a  supplement  to  what  has  been  earlier  said  regarding  tbe  Tones 
in  Part  I. ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  Exercises,  with  ortho- 
graphy and  tone-indices,  and  a  translation. 

Part  VIII.,  tbe  Chapter  on  the  ParU  of  Speech^  sets  before  the  student  of  tbe 
colloquial  language  some  of  the  chief  Contrasts  and  analogies  of  inflected  English 
and  uninflected  Chinese.  It  begins  with  a  cunversation  upon  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar ;  but  tbe  latter  part  of  it  is  a  set  of  examples  distributed  in  the  order  of  our 
Parts  of  Speech.  Tbe  Chapter,  which  is  throughout  in  simple  coUoqual  languafe, 
is  also  translated  in  the  Key. 

The  Appendix  to  tbe  Colloquial  Series  repeats  the  charactera  in  it  in  tbe  order  in 
whicb  they  first  occur. 

The  Syllabary  is  a  coUectioo  of  all  characters  representing  the  Dialect  of  Colloquial 
Chinese  here  chosen  for  the  student,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Syllabic  Sounds ; 
the  characters  under  each  Sound  being  distributed  according  to  their  Tones.  Cha- 
racters having  more  than  one  Sound,  or  more  than  one  intonation  of  the  same 
Sound,  are  marked  in  the  Syllabary  wjth  a  point,  and  all  so  marked  are  collect 
^th  a  note  of  tbe  Tonic  or  Syllabic  varieties  affectiDg  each,  in  an  Appendix. 

The  Writing  Esereieet  contain  the  Radicals  in  large  type,  and  in  somewhat  smaller 
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type  the  dieraeten  witii  whiofa  the  trident  will  beeome  ftoquiiited  in  the  earlier 
ptft  of  theecmrM. 

TRDBNER  &  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 
l^owBeadj,  in  One  Volume  quarto,  with  Part  I.  of  the  Key,  price  86f. 

TZTJ    EREE    CHI, 

.     DOCUMENTARY  SERIES, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS,  OFFICIAL  OR  COMMERCIAL,  WITH 
TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES. 

By  T.  P.  WADE,  C.B  ,  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.  Legation,  Peking. 

This  Tolame,  although  die  Docnments  given  in  the  first  90  pages  are  more  easily 
r«ad  than  the.  rest,  is  not  so  much  a  Series,  at  a  eollection  of  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  papers  with  which  the  Official  Interpreter  has  to  deal,  as  translator 
of  correspondence,  petitions,  legal  or  commercial  forms,  public  notices,  state  papers, 
nod  the  like.  It  oonteins  in  all  148  docnments,  distributed  in  16  parts,  pretty  much 
na  follows : — 

In  Part  I.,  Papers  1-20,  are  Despatches  such  as  pass  between  officials,  whether 
nntiTe,  or  natire  and  foreigni  of  equal  rank. 

Part  IL,  Papers  21-30,  contains  Semi-Official  Notes,  written  nnder  the  same 
conditions. 

Part  III.,  Papers  3I-S8,  gires  petitions  of  common  people. 

Part  IT.,  Papers  89-57,  is  devoted  to  Forms,  soeh  as  of  Plaint,  Warrant,  Sum- 
mons, Bond,  Advice,  Receipt,  Note,  Order,  Contract,  Deed  of  Sale,  etc. 

Parts  Y.  and  VI.,  Papers  58-64,  are  selections  from  the  printed  correspondence 
of  two  provincial  authorities  with  inferiors,  equals,  or  superiors. 

Parts  VII.  and  VIIL,  Papers  65-84,  are  memorials  to  the  Throne  from  pro- 
▼incial  governors,  either  upon  cases  appealed  to  the  Throne,  or  upon  other  impoitant 
business. 

Parts  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  Papers  85.107,  are  selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence and  Memoranda,  in  all  but  one  instance  published,  of  five  different 
officials  more  or  less  distinguished.  The  form  of  the  letters  in  these  is  that  of 
private  correspondence,  but  Uie  subjects  treated  of,  both  in  letters  and  memoranda, 
are  almost  always  matter  of  public  interest. 

Part  XIV.,  Papers  108-112,  is  entirely  official.  It  is  composed  of  a  few  authentic 
representations  and  petitions  picked  up  some  years  since  at  Canton. 

Part  XV.,  Papers  118-125,  is  ezdurively  oommerciaL  It  gives  forms  of  Receipt, 
Commiuion,  Notice  of  Shipment,  Articles  of  Partnership,  Invoice,  Account  Sales, 
Hypothecation  of  Goods,  Account  Current,  etc.,  etc 

Jrart  XVI,  Papers  126-148,  is  a  promiscuous  assortment  of  news-sheets,  popular 
notices,  official  notifications,  and  the  like.    - 

The  Table  of  Contents,  printed  at  what  is  with  us  the  proper  end  of  the 
volume  of  Chinese  Text,  though  not  critically  correct,  will  sufficiently  inform 
all  who  desire  additional  explanation. 

The  Key,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  in  three  divisions— the  first  containing 
Translations ;  the  second.  Notes ;  the  third,  Appendices. 

In  the  Part  of  the  Key  now  published,  Translations  are  given  of  the  first  75 
papers, — something  more,  that  is,  than  the  first  half  of  the  Chinese  text ;  but  the 
Notes  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  65th  Paper,  and  it  is  possible  that,  for  the 
present,  the  Appendioes,  if  not  withheld  altogether,  will  be  but  few  and  meagre. 

The  Notes,  however,  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  beginning  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Text  wiU  encounter  no  new  word  or  phrase  without  being  guided  to  iu 

•^P^«^<»»;.  Dotized  bv  GoOQie 

TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER   ROW,  LOXDON.  ^ 
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In  the  preiSy  4  toIb.  4to.  ^ 

THE  RACES  AND  LANGUAGES 
OF  DAEDISTAN. 

By  G.  W.  LEITNER,  HJL,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Fallow  of  King't  Colkfe, 
Late  on  special  datj  in  Kaihmir. 

PART   L 

The  Shin  iVop^.— Containing  an  account  of  the  language  and  enatoma  of  i 
Ghiighitei,  and/ Aitdria,  with  a  reference  to  the  Onmis  dialect 

Th$  Khifjuna  F$opU  (Kadjnni  and  Hiinzije).~Containhig  an  aooooat  of  iSttt  lan- 
guage and  racci  of  Hnnsa  and  Nagyr. 

The  Amyia  People  (  Poony^  and  Kid&sha). — Containing  an  aoooont  of  tho  1 
and  races  of  Yftsaen  and  Chitral,  and  a  comparison  with  the  Smh  Poeh  K^SrmT 

PART  IL 
JTiMAmtr.— The  inscriptions  of  Kashmir. — The  aonga  of  Kashmir. — A 
and  Yocaholary  of  Kaahmiri.-— The  Literatare  of  Kashmir,  etc. 

PART  III. 
Fi'am  XtUlu  to  Ghilghit.^-'Verion9\  obsenrations  and  adventorea  in  a  toor  in  Label 
Zanskar,  Ladak,  Little  Tibet,  Kashmir,  and  Dardistan,  giving  a  minute  aooomit  of 
the  routes,  villages,  the  people,  the  government,  etc. 

PART  IV. 
The  position  of  Dardn  languages  in  Philology. 

APPENDIX. 
.    Drawings  of  several  hundred  curiosities  brought  down  from  the  tour*  elcu,  by 
Baden  Powell,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Curator,  Punjab  Museum. 

PART  L     TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OP  VOL.  I, 

A  comparative  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  of  the  languages  of  Dardistan,  eon- 
taining  about  14.00  words  in  the  Ohllghiii  and  the  ^«<M'dialeaU  of  Shini  ; 
and  about  half  that  number  in  Ampia,  Kaldeha,  and  Khqftma,  as  well  as  the 
different  declensions  and  conjugations  in  those  languagea— tfaoae  of  Bidnk 

being  very  full,  and  a  few  sentences  in  Amyia  and  Khajuna. 1 

A  comparison  of  the  Ssnscritic  dialects  of  Dardistan,  Shinfi  (GhUghiti  and 
Astdri),  with  the  Kashmiri,  containing  a  sketch  of  Kashmiri  oonjugatioiia 
and  dedensions,  a  vocabulary  and  sketch  of  Grammar  on  the  model  of,  b«it 

not  so  full  as,  the  preceding  one  49 

Words  and  dialogues » comparing  the  Ghflghiti  and  Astdri  dialects  of  Shinfc  with 
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Titles W 
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Words  of  respect 107 
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Hockey,  in  sports  and  fights,  and  those  of  music ;  also  a  short  reference  to 
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GRAMMATICA    SYRIACA, 

Qnam  post  opus  Hoffmanni  refecit  Adalbertus  Men,  Phil.  Dr.  Theol.  Lie  in  TJnir. 
litt.  Jenensi,  Priy.  Docens.  Particula  I.  royal  8yo.  pp.  186,  sewed.    Price  7t.     Z 
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Kow  ready,  in  1  roL  erown  8to.,  pp.  zri  and  166,  ekthi  prioe  7a.  6ii 

LTJDUS  PATROIfYMICUS;    . 

OE,  THE  ETYMOLOGY  OP  CUMOUS  SFENAMBS. 
Bj  RICHAED  STEPHEN  CHAENOCK,  Pli.  Dr.,  7.8.A.,  7.R.a&,  etc 
TEttBNER  k  Co.,  60,  PATERN08TEB  ROW,  LOKBON. 

Now  ready,  in  1  rolnme,  crown  8to.,  oloth,  10a.  M. 

THE  MYTHS  OF  THE  NEW  WOELI): 

A  TreatUecm  the  Symbolitm  and  Mythology  of  the  Red  Eaceiirf  Awierin 
By  Dajtisl  G.  BmniTOH,  A.M.,  UJ>. 

.    TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

DadTcatad,  by  panniiaion,  to  Hia  Bzodlanoy  Sir  John  Lawmaa, 
KC.B.,  7ioaroy  and  OOTamor-GenaraL 

In  the  press,  and  will  shorUy  be  published,  in  2  ▼ols.-erown  8to. 
about  1000  pages. 

TRAVELS  OF  A  HINDOO. 

By  BABOO  BHOLANAUTH  CHUKDER. 

With  ao  lotroduotion  by  J.  TALBOTS  WHEELER,  Author  of  "The  Birtery 

of  IndiE." 

The  TrtTeli  of  a  Hindoo  appemredjoriginelly  in  a  aeriet  ofjpapen,  entitled  **  T^ripa 
and  Tonn,"  in  the  CalciitU  Saturdnf  BHnmg  Jowmml.  They  are  not  the  akaaehy 
prodnctionfl  of  a  European  trareller,  bat  the  feovine  komtJUU  work  of  a  Hiadoo 
iranderer,  who  hat  made  hii  way  from  Calontta  to  the  Upper  Proriocea,  k>okii]^  vpoB 
erery  scene  with  Hindoo  eyet,  and  indulging  in  trains  of  thought  and  assnciafrtoa 
which  only  find  expression  in  NatiTC  society,  and  are  wholly  foreign  to  Enropenn  idea. 
We  all  know  the  limited  character  and  scope  of  the  information  which  ia  to  be  ob> 
tained  from  the  general  run  of  European  traTcllers  in  India ;  the  deecription,  oilan 
▼ery  graphic,  of  external  life ;  the  anpreciation  of  the  picturesque  in  external  natsre  i 
the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  Native  habits,  msnners,  and  aentiments ;  and  a 
moral  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  all  that  is  strange,  unintelligible,  or  idolatronn  allt 
however,  combined  with  an  utter  want  of  real  sympathy  with  the  people,  or  does 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  thoughts  and  ways.  Now,  however,  witb  the 
assistance  of  these  'Travels,'  we  shall  be  enabled,  for  the  first  time  in  English  IHera- 
tnre,  to  take  a  survey  of  India  with  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo ;  to  go  on  pilgrimagea  to 
holy  places  in  the  company  of  a  guide  who  is  neither  superstitious  nor  profane,  hut 
a  fair  type  of  the  enlightened  class  of  English-educated  Bengalee  gentlemen.  Oar 
traveller,  perhaps,  does  not  tell  us  all  he  knows.  Probably,  like  the  candid  old 
father  of  history,  he  has  been  fearful  of  meddlinr  too  much  with  Divine  things,  lest 
he  should  thereby  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But,  so  fu*  as  he  delineates  pictarsa 
of  Indian  life  and  manners,  and  familiarises  his  readers  with  the  peculiar  tone  of 
Hindoo  thought  and  sentiment,  his  travels  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  writer 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted.  Even  the  obserrant  old  travelers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  who  went  peeping  and  prying  every  where, 
mineling  freely  with  natives,  and  living  like  natives,  never  fnndshed  a  tithe  of  the 
stock  of  local  traditions,  gossiping  stories,  and  exhaustive  deaeriptioBS  with  which 
we  are  here  presented." 

TRUBKER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON.  - 
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Now  ready,  in  1  Tol/4to.,  with  12  ChromolitfaogTapluc  Illiutratioiis.   « 

Price  14t. 

A  BELIGIOUS  CEBEMONT  OP  THE  MAITDAKS. 
By  GEOEGE  CATLIK. 
TBCTBKEB  k  Co.,  60,  PATEIQTOSTEB  BOW,  LONDON.      * 

Now  ready,  in  1  toI.  4to.,  pp.  zxzvi.  and  260,  doth,  prioe  dO«. 

NOTES    OIJ  CHINESE  LITEEATURE : 

With  latrodnctoiy  Bcmarks  on  the  progretrive  adTanoement  of  the  art ;  and  a  liit 
of  tnmilationf  from  the  Chmeie  into  Ttrions  European  Langniges. 

By  A.  WYUE^  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  in  China. 

**!(  Sa  seldom  that  a  work,  pnrely  philological  in  its  scope  and  ofcjaot, 
oombines  with  abstmse  details  a  snffideney  of  popalar  information  to  render  it 
•ooeptable  to  the  general  world  of  readers.  Especially  is  tiiis  the  ease  as  regards 
Chinesf,  of  which  the  difficolt  character  and  construction  oppoe^  dii&cuities  insur- 
UBOuntable  to  all  but  thorough  students  of  the  language.  A  work  recentiy  published 
lor  the  avowed  use  of  Students,  howerer,  presents  such  features  of  unusual  intereat 
to  others  than  those  couTersant  with  the  language,  that  from  their^point  of  Tiew 
alone  it  merits  special  notice.  It  will  be  our  aim  rather  to  refSer  to  Mr.  Wylie's 
work  as  regards  the  outdde  public  than  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  aid  which  it 
will  render  to  the  reader  of  natire  works.  And  there  is  ample  matter  to  occupy 
oar  pen  even  in  a  popular  notice  such  as  we  describe.  Ihe  general  plan  of  Mr. 
Wyhe's  work  consists  of  four  sections  deroted  to  works  on  Um  Classics,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Belles-lettres,  prefixed  by  an  Introduction  giving  a  dcetch  of  the 
rise  of  Chinese  Uteratnre  and  notices  of  works  already  translated  into  European 
languages.  Not  the  least  curidus  piece  of  information  which  it  contains  is  a  reprint 
of  the  official  Index  Expurgaiorius^  giring  a  list  of  some  137  works  "mainly  of  a 
treasonable  or  licentious  tendency,"  and  whidi  list  is  circulated  amongst  the  book- 
stalls by  order  of  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  section  contains  matter 
most  generally  interesting,  but  we  imagine  that  the  foreign  reader  desirous  of  ob- 
tnining  a  glimpse  of  the  lighter  Uteratnre  of  the  empire  will  be  most  attracted  by 
the  aection  upon  the  Smw  Shwo  JSTea,  which  the  learned  compiler  translates  by 
**  Essayists.'*  This,  howerer,  hardly  conveys  the  conTentional  meaning  attached  to 
the  word,  as  the  historical  and  otl^  novels  most  frequently  met  with  by  foreign 
students  are  included  under  this  head.  A  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  Chinese 
literature  is  only  preserved -now  in  a  dass  of  publications  termed  2Vung  Shoo,  wlfich 
may  be  designated  *'  Collections  of  Reprints."  Ihis  custom  has  tended  to  the  pre« 
servation  of  numerous  writings  of  all  ages,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  known 
<mly  by  name,  from  incidental  quotations  in  more  permanent  authors.  These  collec- 
tions are  anali»ous  in  some  respects  to  Constable's  Miscellany,  BohD*s  Series,  and 
others  of  the  kind  in  England,  but  differ  from  them  in  that,  instead  of  being 
published  periodically,  the  complete  series  is  issued  at  once  as  an  indivisible  whole, 
and  it  is  only  rarely  that  any  of  the  separate  works  can  be  obtained  second-hand 
frvm  an  already  imperfect  series.  Mr.  Wylie  then  proceeds  to  give  the  contents  of 
a  few  such  collections,  bat  as  they  consist  of  titles  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  student 
of  Chinese  only.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Wylie  will 
find  it  possible  to  issae  a  new  and  condensed  edition  of  his  most  valuable  work 
for  general  reading,  omitting  the  Chinese  type  of  all  save  absolute  tiUes.  Although, 
as  he  says,  the  works  he  has  noticed  form  but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  field  of  Chinese 
literature,  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  country  are  due  to  him  for  the  labours 
which  have  produced  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ChincMjiterary, 
enterprise.— (/V-ww  the  Overland  China  Mail,  February  1,  1868.)  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 


so  PubUoaAans  of  TriOmet  f  Qo. 

Kow  ready,  in  I  roliiine,  royal'STo,  double  oolmimB,  pp.  IM,  vevri, 

prioe21t. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Edited  by  N.  B.  Dvknts.    Yoiome  I.  Jtnnarj  to  December,  1867. 
TBUBNER   &    CO.,    60,    PATEENOSTEE    ROW,     LONDON. 

Now  ready,  in  1  toL  Sto.,  pp.  xri.  and  536.    Price  16#. 
THE 

LIFE  OR  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA, 

THE   BUDHA   OF  THE   BURMESE. 

WITH  ANNOTATIONS,  THE    WAYS   TO    NEIBBAN,    AND    HOTICE 
ON    THE  PHONOTIES,    OR    BURMESE    MONKS. 

Bj  the  Rt  Rev.  P;  BI6ANDET,  Biihop  of  RaiiMitlia,  Vioar  mp.  of  Avm  end  Bi|«. 

SanpooHf  1866.  ,      • 

The  firtt  edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Gaademe  "  haviog  been  oat  of  print  for  tkelHt 
fire  or  six  yean,  we  hete,at  the  request  of  terend  hi^j  crteemed  perMMM,  ooae  U 
the'  determination  of  publishing  a  second  and  mnoh  enlarged  edidon  of  tbe  aime 
work.  To  cany  on  the  plan  of  improTement  which  we  had  in  oontonirfatkiB,  we 
have  been  favotved  by  a  happy  dronmstance.  We  have  with  much  labour  fooad  and 
procnred  in  the  Burmese  Capital  a  very  rare  palm-leaf  manuscript,  the  contents  ef 
which  bave  supplied  us  with  copious,  abundant,  and  interesting  deuila  respecting  Ike 
sayings  and  doings  of  Gaudama. 

The  book  is  known  under  tbe  Pali  name  of  T^tha-gatha-oudana,  the  mm nint  ef 


which  is  Joyful  Utterance,  or  Praises  of  the  Tatha^gatha.  The  latter  riiiiimii<ei  is 
one  of  the  many  titles  given  to  Gaudama :  it  means,  be  who  has  come  hke  all  his 
predecessors.  In  the  opinion  of  Budhists  all  the  Budhas  who  appear  dnring  the 
duration  of  a  world,  or  the  Tarious  series  of  succeeding  worids,  hsTe  all  the  same 
mission  to  accomplish  ;  they  are  gifted  with  the  same  perfect  science,  and  are  iDed 
with  similar  feelings  of  compassion  for,  and  benevolence  towards,  all  beioga.  Henee 
tbe  denomination  which  is  fitly  given  to  Gaudama,  the  last  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  will  be  found  some  particulars  concerning  the  antbor  ef 
that  manuscript,  and  the  place  where  it  has  been  oomposed.  We  have  only  to  state 
here  that  we  have  gathered  therefrom  much  information  on  the  condition  of  Gau- 
dama, previous  to  his  last  existence — on  the  origin  of  the  Kapilawot  ooontry,  when 
he  was  bom,  and  on  the  kings  he  has  descended  from.  We  have  also  met  witii  aaany 
new  details  on  the  great  intellectual  workings  of  Gaudama's  mind  during  the  forty^ 
nine  days  be  spent  in  meditation  around  the  Bodi-tree,  particulariy  the  importaat 
theory  of  the  twelve  Nidanas,  or  causes  and  effects  which,  with  the  four  aaUime 
ruths,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  system.  We  have  also  found  many  ias- 
portant  particulars  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Gaudama  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  public  life,  and  the  conversions  be  operated  whilst  engaged  in  the  work 
of  an  ilinerant  preacher.  There,  loo,  we  have  gleaned  and  selected  a  few  of  tbe  in* 
structions  he  delivered  to  the  people  that  crowded  about  him.  The  story  of  Dewadad 
is  narrated  at  great  length.  We  have  carefully  written  down  what  is  said  of  the 
three  Assemblies  or  Councils  held  at  Radzagio,  Wethalie,  and  Patalipntra,  and 
what  is  mentioned  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Magatha  from  Adzatathat  to  Dam- 
mathoka.  We  have  mention^  the  great  fact  of  tbe  spread  of  Bodhism  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Magatha,  after  the  holding  of  the  Third  Council,  taking  care  to  re- 
late what  we  have  found  stated  concerning  its  diffusion  in  Pegu  and  Burmah. 

Numerous  notes  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  first  Edition,  for  the  pnrpoae  ef 
elucidating  and  explaining,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  principlet  of  Budhiam  and 
whatever  is  connected  with  that  religious  system.  Digitized  by 

TRUBNBR  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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ow^  ready,  in  1  yoL  royal  8to.,  pp.  xxLv.  and  404,  olotb,  with  a  folio  * 
Atlas  of  20  plates,  and  28  tables  of  native  prints  in  the  text, 
price  £2  2*. 

BUDDHISM    IN   TIBET. 

llnstrated  by  literary  doomnents  and  objects  of  reHgions  worahip.    THth  an  aoeonnt 
r  the  Baddhut  systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  EBilL  SOHLAGINTWEIT,  LL.D. 

Kow  ready,  in  1  toI.  8vo.,  pp.  xzir.  and  1330,  doth,  price  £2  2$. 

A   TRILDSTGFAL   DICTIONARY, 

Being  a  comprehensive  Lexicon  in  English,  Urd6,  and  Hindi,  ezhibitinff  the  sylla- 
lication,  pronunciation,  and  etymology  of  English  words,  with  their  explanation  in 
Bnglish,  and  in  Urd(!i  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  character. 

By  MathukX-PbasIda  Misba,  Second  Master,  Qneen's  College,  Benares. 

*'  Of  Mr.  Mathvrfr-Pras&da's  thorongh  competency  for  such  an  enterprise  there 
:oald  be  no  better  proof  than  that  afforded  by  the  admirable  Tolnme  before  vs. 
[n  respect  of  dealing  with  the  Urd6  and  Hindi  conjointly,  in  definition  of  the 
Engliah,  it  has  no  predecessor;  as  an  English- Hindf  Dictionary,  it  is  the  first 
name-worthy  experiment  of  its  kind,  and  all  previous  English-Urd6  Dictionaries 
have  been  the  veriest  makeshifts.  We  have  examined  very  narrowly  a  good  number 
of  pages  of  Mr.  Mathur&-Prasiida*s  work,  and  we  have  found  it  not  only  much  better 
than  we  had  anticipated,  but  deserving  of  high  commendation.  To  all  native  students 
of  English  in  the  North- Western  provinces  of  the  Bennl  Presidency  thil  Dictionary 
must  be  welcome  as  an  invaluable  help ;  and  we  should  adrise  every  selected  candi- 
date for  the  Indian  Civil  Serrice,  whose  destination  is  that  part  of  the  world,  to 
provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  it  forthwith."— £d;amMi«r,  Aprtl  lUh,  186S. 

In  2  volumes,  Svo.  pp.  Izzzii.  and  1056,  doth,  price  12«. 

EGYPTIAN  CHRONICLES; 


A  HAILMONY  OF  SACEED  AND  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY, 

AND  AK 

APPENDIX  OF  BABYLONIAN  &  ABSYELiN  ANTiaiHTIES. 
'  By  WILLIAM  PALMER,  M.A.,and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

This  worlc  reproduces  eight  Egyptian  schemes  of  Chronology,  all  containing  the 
same  elements,  and  throwing  light  one  on  another. 

It  exhibits  the  earliest  qfcliSu  scheme  in  thr$$  Sothic  cycles  firom  July  20  B.c. 
5702  to  July  20  b.c.  1322;  and  three  later  schemes  of  four  cycles  each,  ending 
July  20  A.D.  139. 

Within  this  astronomical  framework  human  time  begins  only  from  April  96  b.c. 
5361 ;  and  accordingly  two  uneydioal  schemes  omit  £ose  341  4n$r$fy  eonnical  years 
with  which  the  cyclical  schemes  begin. 

[Many  statements  of  heathen  writers,  and  the  Egyptian  Chronologies  of  Africanus, 
Eusebins,  and  Anianus  are  examined  and  their  peculiarities  are  accounted  for.]  The 
results,  too,  obtamed  from  the  monuments  are  embodied  in  the  work. 

A  sacred  reckoning  is  made  out,  on  a  broad  principle  in  which  ail  may  join,  iden- 
tical in  its  sum  with  what  the  author  might  have  given  as  his  own,  and  agreeing  with 
the  heathen  reckonings  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Indians. 

Lastly,  in  parallel  columns,  there  is  a  Harmony  of  Sacred  and  Eg3rptian  ChronologDQ  Ic 

TRUBNER  &'  CO..  60    Paternoster   Row.  London. 


22  .    Publications  of  Trubner  f  Co. 

INDIAN.  COLONIAL,  AND  FOREIGN   DIRECTORIES 

FOE  1868. 

The  following  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  IHreotoriea  will  be 
pnbliahed  for  the  year  1869,  and  oan  be  supplied  by  the  under- 
signed.    In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  orders  shoold  be  giwis 

at  onoe: —  

INDIA,  CHINA,  ETC. 

Calcutta  Dibbotobt,  for  Bengal,  N.-W.  Frovinoea,  Biztidi  Bar-* 

mah^^eto. 
Bombay  Calendab  and  Dibbotobt. 
Bombay  Almanac. 
Madbas  Psoflb's  Almanac  and  Gxnxbal  Dibbotoby. 

FOONAH  CaLSNDAB  AND  DiBBCTOBY. 

Cbylon  Dibbctoby  and  Handbook. 
China,  Japan,  and  Fhujppinbs  Derectoby. 
China  Dibbctoby.  . 
Shanghai  Hong  List. 
Penang  Dibbctoby. 

Maubitius  Almanac.  

AUSTRALIA. 
Mblbottbnb  Dibbctoby. 
Sydney  Dibectoby. 

Waugh's  Austbalian  Almanac  (Sydney). 
Adelaide  Almanac,  Dibbctoby,  and  Gtjidb  to  Austbaua^ 
Fobt  Denison  Almanac. 
Queensland  Almanac  and  Dibbctoby  (Fugh's). 
Westebn  Austbalian  Almanac  and  Dibbctoby. 
Eyneton  Almanac. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  TASMANIA. 

Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Almanac. 

Otago  and  Southland  Almanac  and  Dibbctoby. 

SouTHEBN  Protinces  (New  Zealand)  Almanac  and  Dibbotobi; 

TaSMANIAN  AXMANAa 

Wellington  Almamac. 

Hawkes  Bay  Almanac.      

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope  Dibbctoby. 

The  Natal  Almanac  and  Yeably  Regibteb. 

Poet  Elizabeth  Commebcial  (shbet)  Almanac. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  RIVER  PLATE. 

The  Mexican  Almanac  and  Dibectoby  op  Commbbcb. 
RivEB  Plate  Handbook,  Guide,  Dibectoby,  and  AxMANAa  ^ 
Almanac  De  Rio  Do  Janeibo.  [^gtizedby 
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CANADA. 
Cam  Canadian  Almanac.  ' 

!3ai7adian  Fabxeb'b  Almanac. 
^ONTBSAL  Almanac. 
>rTAWA  CinzsN  Almanac. 

'WEST  INDIES- 

BSBMUDA. 

Iamaica  Almanac. 

FbINIDAD  Ck>MMXRCLiL  BsGISTEB.     ' 

TEUBNEE  &  CO.,  60,  PATEENOSTEE  EOW,  LONDON. 
Now  ready,  in  1  Tolume,  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  4$.  6d. 

THE  SPECULATIONS  ON  METAPHYSICS, 
POLITT,  AND  MORALITY 

OF  "TBB  OLD  PHILOSOPfiEB » 

Xj  -^  TJ      T  S  Z  E. 

Tranilated  from  the  Chinese,  with  tn  Introductioii  by  John  CHALMtms,  M.A. 
TRUBNER  h  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  ready«  in  1  Tolume,  oiowii  8to.,  pp.  44,  doth,  prioe  5t. 

elements  of  hinbt  and  braj 
bhakea  grammar. 

By  the  late  Jambs  R.  Ballanttnv,  LL.D.    Second  edition,  revised  and  oorreeted. 
TR0BNER  &  CO.,   60,   PATERNOSTER  ROW,   LONDON. 

Now  ready,  in  1  voL,  8to.  pp.  tL  and  844,  doth,  10«.  6d, 

BETROSPECTS   AND   PROSPECTS   OF 
INDIAN   POLICY. 

By  Major  Etans  Bbll,  late  of  the  Madras  Staff  jCorps,  anthor  of  "The  Empire 
in  India,"  *<  The  Mysore  Rerersion,"  etc. 

TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
Now  ready,  5«. 

OUTLINES  OF  INDIAN  PHUOLOGT. 

WITH  A  MAP, 

SHEWING  THE   DISTBIBDTION   OF    THE   INDIAN  LANQTrAGB^^gJ^ 
Bj  John  BEAins.    Second  ealaigad  and  reriied  editkni.  o 


24  Pub&eatians  of  JiiMer  f  Co, 

In  the  pre^s,  in  1  toL  orown  8to. 

TBAVELS  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  PILGBIM. 

Tnntlatad  from  the  Chinese,  with  Notes  and  Prolegomene,  by  S.  Bmai^  Chabk 
in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic '  Sodetj,  and  for^isilj  sf 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

TRUBNER  &  C0.»  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
Now  Beady,  in  1  rol.  crown  8to.,  pp.  xziy.  and  874,  doth,  pzioe  21t. 

A  BICnONART,  GTIJABATI  &  ENaUSE 

Bt  8HAPURJI  EDAUI. 
SECOIsTX)      33DITIOIT. 

▲Lao,  BT  TEX  8AHB  AUTBQB, 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GTJJARATI  LANGUAGE. 
In  1  ToL  8vo.,  pp.  180,  doth,  price  10«.  6i{. 
TRtJBNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

New  Publication  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Cheat  BriimM 

and  Ireland, 

Chronique  de  Abou-Djafar- Mohammed- 
Ben-Djarir-Ben-Tezid  Tabari, 

Tradnite  par  M.  He&makk  Zotznbeeo.   Tome  I.  Sto.  pp.  608.   Sewed,  priee  7«.  6^ 
(ToU  completed  in  Four  Volumee.) 

Trubkeb  &  Co.,  60,  Patemotter  Bow,  London. 
In  2  Tols.,  small  4to.,  pp.  774,  828,  doth,  price  £4  4«. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  MORRISON,  D.D. 
TRIJBNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

In  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ZOROASTRIANS, 

AS  CONTAINED  IN  THEIR  SACRED  WRITINGS; 

With  a  History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehleri  Literatures ;  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Zcod 
and  Pehlen  Lans^uages.    By  AlARTIN  HAUG,  Ph.  D..  late  Superiaf     * 
of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poena  College.  [^  pn 

TRUBNER  4  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


60^  Patemoiter  Haw,  Limdon.  US 

'     In  8  Tolnmes. 

THE    HISTORY  OF   INDIA 

FROM  THE  EABUEST  A0E8. 

By  J.  TALB0T8  WiJL^ELKK,  Aanstent  Secretary  to  the  Ooremment  of  India  in 
the  Foreign  Department, 

VOL  I.  THE  TEDIC  PERIOD  AND  THE  MAHA  BHAEATA. 

8to.  pp.  652,  Ifap  of  Ancient  India.      Handiomely  bonnd  in  doth,  price  18«. 

The  Second  Yolnme,  containing  the  Bam&yana,  it  in  the  press. 

Now  ready.    Yol.  I.  '  8vo.  pp.  674,  cloth.     Price  18t.    (To  be  com- 
pleted in  three  Tolumes,  8to.} 

THE-HISTOKY   OF   INDIA, 

AS    TOLD    BY    ITS    OWN    HISTORIAKS, 

COMPRISING    THE    MXJH AMMADAN   PEBIOD. 

By  the  late  SIR  H.  M.  ELLIOT,  E.C.B.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal 
Senioe.  Edited  from  the  Posthnmons  Papers  of  the  Anthor,  by  Professor  Do-wbov, 
of  the  Sandhurst  Military  Oollege. 

In  the  Press, 

OF  THE 

mSTORT,  PHILOLOGT  &  ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION 

of  the 

EACES  OP  T&E  NOETH-WESTEEN  PEOYINCES  OP  INDIA; 

Beinff  an  amplified  edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  SIR  H 
M.  ELLIOT,  K.C.B.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  berrice.  Arranged 
from  Mannscript  Materials  collected  by  him,  and  Edited  by  Johk  Bbambs, 
M.R.A.S.,  Ben^  Cinl  Service,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the 
Philologioid  Society  of  London,  ^nd  the  Soci^t^  Asiatiqae  of  Paris. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  660,  182,  price  £5  6*. 

A  JAPANESE  &  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH  AK 

ENGLISH  AND  JAPANESE  INDEX. 

By  J.  C.  HEPBURN,  AM.,  M.D. 

This  Tolnme  has  been  printed  with  the  greatest  care,  adding  to  the  Romanized 
tranaoription  of  every  Japanese  word  its  reprodaction  in  Japanese  and  Chinese 
characters.  TVe  need  not  mention  bow  important  this  book  is  to  every  Japanese 
and  Chinese  %Stodent;  with  the  exception  of  Medbarst's  small  vocabulary  pub- 
liahed  at  Batavia  in  1830,  and  the  Japanese  and  Portngnese  Dictionary  printed  by 
the  Jesnit  Missionaries  in  1603,  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  supply  European  Students 
with  a  really  useful  handbook,  and  an  attempt  which,  according  to  some  leading 
scholars,  may  be  considered  a  complete  success.  j 

The  greater  part  of  the  edition  has  been  sold  in  China  and  Japan  ;  and  as  butGlQlC 
limited  number  of  copies  are  left,  intending  purchasers  are  requested  to  send  their 
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Thii  day,  in  1  vol.  crown  8yo.,  Second  Edition,  price  lOt.  6dL 

THE 

LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS 

WITH  EXPLANATOET  NOTES.  " 

By  JAMES  LEOOE,  D.D.     Beproduoed  for  Gtnenl  Beaden  from  1^  AwAa^i 

Work,  '*  The  ChineM  Claanot,  with  the  Oiigiaal  Text.'* 

LONDON :  TEUBNEB  ft  Co.,  60,  PATEBNOSTEE  ROW. 

In  1  ToL  foolscap  8to.,  pp.  tL  and  868,  cloth,  price  6t. 

ENGLISH   OUTLESTE  VOCABULARY 

roa  TBB  vsi  OF 

STUDEIfTS  OF  THE  CHINESE.  JAPAt^SE, 

AND    OTHER    IiAN«17AGBS. 

Arranged  by  JOHN  BELLOWS, 

With  Notes  on  the  Writing  of  Chinese  with  Boman  Letters.      Bj  PiufsssBi 
SUMMEES,  King*s  College,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  1   Yohimef  9iV0.  xxxvi.  and  424  pages,  hound. 

£1  lU  U. 

THE    LAGHU    KAUMUDI, 

A    SANSKRIT    GRAMMAR    BY    YARADAR^JA. 

With  an  English  Versionf  Commentart/,  and  References^ 

BY    JAMES    R    BALLANTTNE,     LL.D., 

Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares. 

SECOND  EDITION.      BENARES  AND  LONDON,  1867. 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Griffith  expresses  himself  as  fc^ows :— > 

The  Translation  of  the  Laghn  Kanmndi  by  the  late  Dr.  Ballantyne,  which,  at 
Professor  Max  Miiller  observes,  **  has  enabled  even  beginners  to  find  their  wsj 
through  the  labyrinth  of  native  grammar,"  has  been  for  many  years  ont  of  priafi, 
and  is  continually  enquired  for  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  weU-grounded  know- 
ledge of  a  language,  the  students  of  which  in  Europe  alone  may  be  counted  bo 
longer  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds. 

For  the  publication  of  this  edition  such  students  are  indebted  to  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  H.  H.  the  Mah&r&jah  of  Vizianagram,  K.C.S.L,  who  has  already  muai- 
fioently  encouraged  Sanskrit  and  English  scholarship  in  this  country  by  his  endov- 
ments  to  the  Queen's  College  at  Benares  and  the  Universities  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras. 

The  Sanskrit  Text  and  English  Translation  have  been  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Pandit  Bechan  R&ma  Tlw&ri,  Librarian  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  sad 
Bkb(i  Matbur&  Pras&da  Mitfra,  Second  Master  of  the  English  College. 

Several  of  the  corrections  and  alterations  which  appear  in  this  edition  were  either 
made,  suggested,  or  approved,  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ballantyne  himself;  and  it  it  hoped 
that  no  change  has  been  made  in  which  he  would  not  have  thoroughly  i 

TRifBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


60,  Paternoster  Jtow,  London.  S7  ' 

Now  ready,  in  1  toL  »^  8to.^  pp.  TiiL  and  296,  oloth, 
price  10«.  ii. 

SBCOin),    BEnSED,    AND    EKLABGEB    EDmOK    OF 

THEODOR  BE13TETS 
PRACTICAL  GBAMMAK 

SANSKEIT  LANGUAGE, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  EAELT  STUDENTS. 
Kow  Ready,  in  1  toI.  Fcap.  8to.  pp.  80,  doth,  price  2«.  6J. 

THE  ORIGm  OF  THE  CHIEESK 

Ls  attompi  to  tnoe  tliA  oonneotion  of  the  ChinMe  with  Weftern  Kittionf  m  itaax  Re- 
ligion, Saperttitioiu,  Arts,  LuigiiAge,  and  Tnkditiont. 

By  JOHN  CHALMEB8,  AJ£. 
rsXTS^nSSi  &  Co.,  60,  PATERKOSTSE  BOW,  LONDON. 

In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.,  pp.  850,  doth,  price  9«. 

THE  POETRY   OF  THE  ORIENT. 

Bt  WILLIAM  E0UN8BVILLE  ALGEE. 

''What  jmoioof  tbinn  I  foiQBd  in  Ori«it«l  Laadi,  ^ 

Betuminf  borne,  I  brought  them  in  mj  Totire  bandi." 

Among  the  ridi  contents  of  thii  chaining  Tolnme  we  may  mention  the  IbUowfaig*  ^ 
English  Translations  from  the  Eastern  Tongnes ;  French  Translations  from  the  Eastern 
Tongass;  German  Translations  from  the  Eastern  Tongues ;  Mirtsa  Shaffif,  a  liring 
Persian  Poet;  Chinese  Poetry;  Hebrew  Poetry;  The  Hindu  Drama;  The  Ram&- 
yana,  Yslmiki^s  Epic;  Episode  of  Bavana  and  Sitft;  The  Mahabhar&ta,  Yylsa's 
Epic;  Arabian  Poetry;  The  Sh&h  Nameh  of  Firdonsi;  Firdonsi's  Terrible  Satire 
on  Msbmond ;  The  Sect  of  Sflfis ;  Characteristics  of  Oriental  Poetry ;  Metrical 
Spedmens. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  4to.  doth,  price  10«.  6d. 

THE    MEGHA-DUTA: 

OR,  CLOUD  MESSENGER. 

A   POBM,   TN   THE   SAJTSTCKIT   X-AJNTaTJAaB.   BY 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  laU  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  P.^|.by  GoOqIc 
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l&vm  Beady,  in  1  toL  8vo.  pp.  460,  clotiii,  prioe  12«. 

A  MODERN  GKEEE  AND  ENGLISH  LEnOOI. 

BT  N.  OONTOPOULOB. 


Thif  Didaooary,  eompiled  bj  a  Native  Greek  Sofaokr,  ia  intended  to  aMel  a 
want    The  Dietionaxy  by  A.  J.  Lomidea,  printed  at  Coxfn  in  1886.  hme  been  ooi  4 
print  for  year*,  and  the  one  by  Profoieor  Sophoetea,  of  Haryard  CoDyM.  iJfai ,  U^ 
limited  as  it  if  to  Bysantine  Greek*  ia  not  likely  to  aatiaff  the  Bta<Mnt  wlio  *   ' 
abore  all,  oat  of  the  abnndanoe  of  that  wondeiiiil  langoage,  a  oompleto  and 
repreaentation  of  the  popular  idioma  of  Modem  Qreeoe. 

TBtfBKEE  k  CX).,  60,  PATXBNOSTEB  BOW,  LONDON. 


New  Edition  of  the  First  Tolume  of  Professor  Wilson's 
Translation  of  the  Big-Teda. 

Now  ready,  in  1  voL  8vo.,  pp.  liL  and  348,  doiih,  prioe  21«. 

RIG-VEDA  SANHITA. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  HINDU  HYMNS. 

Conttitnting  the  Firat  Asb^ka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-Teda ;  the  oldeat  antboritf  far 
the  religious  and  social  institntion  of  the  Hindus.  Trandated  &om  the  OrigiBil 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  ete.  etc  ets.  S^cm^BiUm, 
with  a  Postscript  by  DK.  FITZEDWaRO  HALL. 

The  first  Tolame  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  tbe  Bi^-^eii 
baring  beoome  very  rare,  the  Publishers  were  induoed  to  publish  a  second  editisB, 
print^  under  the  editorial  supenrision  of  Dr.  HaU.  Beyond  the  correction  of 
OTersights  in  quottug,  translating,  and  press-reading,  the  amending  and  considenUy 
ampli^ng  of  the  '<  Index  of  Names,"  rery  little  has  been  attempted  bj  the  editor 
in  this  new  edition.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Tolume,  containing  Wilaon'a  celehtated 
introduction  to  the  Rig-veda,  -not  now  accessible  in  any  other  shape,  win  prate 
acceptable  to  scholars  in  Europe  and  India.  It  may  be  bought  aeparately,  or  te- 
gether  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Tolumes,  which  are  atiU  in  print.  Ike 
fifth  Tolume,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Cowell,  is  in  the  presa,  and  vffl 
shortly  appear. 

TRiJBNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  Ready,  in  Svo.  pp.  70,  prioe  4t.  6<^ 

THE    Rj^amivj^NSA. 

BT   KALIDIsA.    No.  1.    (Cantos  1-8). 
IITITH  NOTES  AND  GBAMMATICAL  EXPLANATIONS, 


By  Rev.  K.  M.  BANERJEA,  Second  Professor  of  Bishop's  Cblleffe, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Fort  V^lliam ;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London.    Calcutta,  1866.    Sewed. 

This  Edition  has  been  published,  not  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  approbatian  of 
learned  criticism,  but  of  enabling  Students  and  beginners  to  get  acquainted  wift 
Kalidasa's  standard  poem.  The  numerous  explanatory  notea,  whidi  ooonr  on  evaiy 
page,  will  make  the  understanding  of  this  text  an  easy  task  even  to  those  who  hait 
ob&ined  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  C^  r\r\ri\c> 

TRttBNEE  A  Co..  60.  PATEENOSTEe'M#^^^^^ '^ 


60,  PaUmoster  Mow,  London.  129 

Tow  ready,  ia  1  toI.  imp.  8yo.,  pp.  xir*  and  822,  bonnd  in  doth, 

prioe  1S«. 

A  SECOND  ISSUE  OF  THE 

KHIR4D-AFR0Z 

THE  ILLXJMINATOB  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING), 
BT  MATJULVI  HAPIZTPD-DIN. 

▲   NBW   BDITION   OP   THU   HUTDITBTAKI   TEXT, 

OMrefoIly  Berised,  with  Notes,  Critical  uid  Ezplanatoir,  by  EDWARD  B.  EAST- 
WICK.  F.E.S.,  F.S.A,  M.R.A.S. 
ProfeMor  of  Hindostani  at  the  late  Eaat  India  College,  Haileybuy. 

Now  Beady,  in  1  vol.  Fcap.  8to.  pp.  400,  bound  in  full  calf  limp,  red 

edges,  7«.  6<^. 

OUTLINE  DICTIONARY 

FOB    THE    USE    OP    MISSIONABIES,    EXPLOBEBS,    AND 
STUDENTS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

With  an  Introdnctioin  on  the  pro]^  nee  of  the  ordinary  English  Alphabet  in  tran- 
scribing foreign  langoages. 
By  MAX  If&LLEB,  H.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  UniTersily  of  Oxford. 
^  TheTocabnlajy  compiled  by  JOHN  BELLOWS.- 

TEtfBNER  &  Co.,  60,  PATEENOSTEE  EOW,  LONDON. 

Now  Published,  in  one  Volume,  small  4 to.  pp.  512,  beantifiilly  printed  in  the  old 
style  by  Whitdngham.    Price  30s. 

Eevue  Analytique  des  Ouvrages  ecrits  en 

Centons, 

DEPUIS  LES  TEMPS  ANCIENS,  JUSQU'AU  XIX^^me  SIECLE. 
Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige.   * 

"  Centones  apod  Grammaticos  did  solent  qui  carminibos  Homeri  sea  Virgilii, 
propria  opera,  more  centonario,  ex  mollis  hinc  inde  compositis,  in  imum  sarciuntor 
corpnt.'*— Pfljptfl. 

Onlj  a  small  nnmber  of  Bibliophiles  will  hare  the  pleasure  of  possessing  this 
besntifal  Tolnme,  the  edition  haying  been  restricted  to  112  copies.  The  learned 
author  commences  by  treating  on  the  definitions  and  different  acceptations  of  the 
«rord  Ctnton  ;  describes  the  oldest  known  compositions  of  this  kind  of  literature, 
and  obserres  that  modem  writers  have  often  applied  this  word  Omton  in  a  much 
more  extended  sense  than  that  given  it  by  the  ancient  writers  and  grammarians. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  followed  by  the  indication  of  the  principal  sources  for 
the  study  of  the  Centons,  These  preliminaries,  filling  33  pages,  are  followed  by  a 
Cmtomana  or  Collection  of  Centont,  I'he  oldest  of  Uiem  is  met  with  in  the  book 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  and  the  latest  communicated  by  our  author  is  by  X.  A. 
Decamps,  and  dates  of  the  year  1817.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 

TRUBNER  &  CO.,  60,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  l^ONDON. 
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Now  nadji  in.  1  t^L  dotii,  4to.  pp.  IM,  pno* 

VISIBLE  SPEECH: ' 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  UNIVEBfiAL  ALPHABETIOB; 

Or  Self-Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writixig  of 
all  Languages  in  one  Alphabet, 

ILLUSTBATBD  BT  TIBLES,   DUGBAIC8,   AKD   EKAMPLES. 

By  ALEX.  MELVILLE  BELL,  F.E.I.8.,  F.R.S.iL«  Ptofoior  «f  Tooa  FhjBokgj. 

etc.,  etc 

xia-^TJGhTr:B-A.i:*    buditioto". 

Kow  ready,  4io.  pp.  16,  sewed,  piioe  1«. 

ENGLISH  VISIBLE  SPEECH  FOB  THE  MILLI09: 

For  ooDmvnicating  the  exact  Promulgation  of  the  Lanrnage  to  NatiTe  or  Pete^a 
Lcaunen,  and  for  teaching  Children  and  Illiterate  i4«tta  to  Read  m  a  fierv  Daiji. 

Br  ALEXAITDER  MELVILLE  BELL,  F.E.I.8..  P.R.fi.jL 
How  Eeady, 

RESULTS 

OF  A 

Scientific  ILission  to  India  and  High  Asia, 

Undertaken  between  the  years  mdccclit.  and  mdcccltux^  hy  jorder  of  Hie  Govt 
of  Director!  of  the  Honourable  Eaat  India  Company,  by 

Hermakk  de  SoHLAGiNTWEiT-SAKuyLuxsKi,  Adolphs,  and  Bobut 

DE   SOHLAGIKTWEIT. 

Vol.  IV.  Text,  containing  Meteorology  of  India,  an  Analysis  of  the  Pliyaieai 
Conditions  of  India,  the  Him&laya,  Western  Tibet,  and  Turkistan,  with  nuBeron 
Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Maps.  Based  npon  obsenrations  made  by  Mesara.  de  Sc^- 
rintweit  tn  routes  and  collected  from  Marions  Stations  erected  dnring  their  M agnetk 
Sorrey*  and  increased  by  numerous  additions  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Officers  of 
the  Medical  Departments.  By  Hermann  de  Sduagintweit-Sakiinlunaki.  Fint 
Part  Distribution  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air.  and  Isothermal  lines,  with  coo- 
siderations  on  Climate  and  Saniury  Conditions.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  586. 

WiUi  an  Atlas,  largest  folio,  containing  nine  Panoramas  and  Views  in  Chromo- 
litbograpby,  and  four  Meteorological  Maps  and  Tables  in  a  Portfolio.    Price  £i  4«. 

Vol  I.  containing  Astronpmi^  Determinations  of  Latitudes  and  Longitndea*  and 
Magnetic  Obsenrations.  Text.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  496,  and  Atlas,  elephant  loUo. 
London,  186L    ^^4  4«. 

Vol  IL  General  Hyprometry  of  India,  the  Him&laya  and  Western  Tibet,  wkh 
Sections  across  the  chains  of  the  KarakortUn  and  Kuenli&en.  Text.  4to.  doch, 
pp.  602,  and  Atlas,  elephant  folio.    London,  1662.    £^  At. 

Vol  III.  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Tibet,  and  Ceotnl 
Asia ;  and  Geographical  Glossary  from  the  languages  of  india  and  Tibet,  ineliidiag 
the  phonetic  transcription  and  interpretation.  Text.  4to.  doth,  pp.  <xvi  .end  li4. 
and  Atlas,  elephant  folio.    London,  186S.    £^  4«.  ^ 

LONDON:  TBUBNER  *  Co..  60.  PATERNOSTER  ROW^ 
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lie  fbUowing  Works,  intended  ti Text  Books  toOandidates  fBrfhe 
Indian  C&tU  Serrice,  are  either  Pnblisihod  or  kept  in  H^^ 

60,  PATERNOSTEE  BOW,  LONDON. 

AAABIC. 
fewmaa.^A  EndlNM^  of  Xodtm  AraMe;  ooniistiiig  of  a  Practical  Oramnutr  irith 
Bumennu  Examplet,  Dlalogne*,  and  Neiripapcr  Extraott.    In  a  European  Tjpe.    Bj  FKAMon 
W.  NxwxAX.    Crown  6to.  pp.  190,  doth.    London^  1866.    6t. 

BSNOALI. 
TatM.— A  Bengali  Grammar.    By  the  late  Key.  W.  Yates,  D.B.    Beprinted  with 

Isiprotameoto  from  his  Introdoetiun  to  the  Bengali  Language.*  Edited  by  J.  Wswoxa.    Umo . 

pp.  It.  and  150,  ee^ued.    C^UmUa,  1864.    St. 
llama  Cham  Sircar.-  Introduotioii  to  tho  Bengalee  language,  adapted  to  Students 

who  know  EngUKh.    In  2  Parts.    By  Shama  Chuut  SlaoAn.     SMomd  JBthHon,  Uni—d  m^ 

Improved.    8to.  pp.  z.  and  45i,  cloth.    Caicutta,  1861.    Mt, 
Ihanrtaharahera  Itihasa;  a  Eiitory  of  India  in  BengalL     Bj  Tkxafi  CRAnur 

CBATTKajaA.    Seoond  Part.    12mo.  pp.  8,  342,  sewed.    Calcutta,  1866.    4t. 

BBAJ.BEASEA. 

lallaatyne.— Element!  of  Braj-Bhakha  and  Hindi  thrammar.     Bj  the  late  J.  H. 

BALUUfTTint,  LL.D.    Second  tdition.    12nio.  pp.  88,  cloth.    London,  1868.    5», 
Sti^a-Eiti:  a  Collection  of  Hindu  Apolo^es  in  the  Braj-Bh&Bh&  Language.     Seviaed 

JBdition,  Kith  a  Prtface,  Note*  and  SuppUmental  Olottary,    8to.  pp.  tIU.  and  M8, 1014,eloth. 

Allahahad,\9ii,    lU. 

CAHAEESE. 
Sodion.— An  Elementary  Orammar  of  the  Kawnafla  or  Canareee  Langnage ;  in  which 

erery  word  uved  in  the  Examples  is  Translated,  and  the  Pronunciation  is  given  in  Enslish 
Characters.  By  Ts.  Hodsok.  Second  £dUion.  8vo.  pp.  TiiL  and  128,  cloth.  £amoalore, 
1864.  7s,  6d, 
Dialoguee  in  Canareee.  By  TAwswi  SHBiNiyAaiAa.  "With  an  English  translatioo, 
by  RicHAan  G.  Hodsok.  Aerised  by  the  Ber.  D.  BAirnaasox.  Seoond  Edition,  8to.  pp.  Ti. 
and  2S6,  doth.    Bangalore,  1865.    6«. 

Xatha  Sangraha;  or,  Canareee  Seleetione.    Proae.    Compiled  hy  Daniel  SAirDBnioN, 

8to.  pp.  tL  and  562,  cloth.    £anpalore,  1863.    21«. 

Eamasamy.  -  A  Ghrammatieal  Yoealralary  in  English  and  Canareee,  dasaified  under 
the  Tsrions  Parts  of  Speech.  By  M.  Ramasaht.  Third  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  196.  boards. 
Bangalpre,  1858.    Ss. 

EeeTe.~A  Bietionary,  Canarese  and  English.     By  the  Key.  W.  RBsyR.    Reyised, 

corrected,  and  enlarged  by  Dakikl  BAyncasoK.  8ro.  pp.  1040,  half-calf.  Bangalore,  1858.  £2  2s. 
Eeeye.— A  Bietionary,  Canarese  and  English.    By  the  Rey.  W.  REaya.    Reyised, 

corrected,  and  abridged  by  Davixl  SAMnaason.  Svo.  pp.  276,  half-calf.  Bangalore,  1858.  I4s. 
Serenty  (The)  Stories  in  Canarese ;  forming  a  Series  of  Progressiye  Lessons,  especially 

adapti^  to  tbe  use  of  Canarese  Students,  in  tbeu*  early  studies,  ana  for  Schools.    Fifth  JEdition, 

8to.  pp.  iT.  and  100,  boards.    Bangalore,  1860.    2«.  Sd. 

English  and  Canarese  Yoealralary  of  Familiar  Words  with  Easy  Sentenoes.    Second 
Edition,    24mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.    Bangalore,  1864. 

OITJAEAIL 
Shapuiji  Eda^L— A  Orammar  of  the  Oigarati  .Language.    By  SuXpubjI  £i>alj£. 

8to.  pp.  128,  boards.    Bombay,  1867.     10«.  Od, 
Shapuiji  Edalji.— A  Dietionaiy,  Oigarati  and  English.    Second  edition,  reyiied  and 

enlarged,    (in  the  press).  

HlKXlL 
Ballantyne.— Elements  of  Hindi  and  Brig-Bhakha  Orammar.    By  the  late  J.  R. 

BALLAMTTys,  LL.D.    Second  edition,    12mo.  pp.  38,  doth.    London,  1868.    5s. 
The  Baital  Pachisi;  or,  Twelye  Tales  of  a  Demon.    Hindi  Text  in  the  Deyanagari  aa 

well  as  In  the  Hindustani  character,  with  an  Interlinear  and  another  tnt  Engliah  translation. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  x.  370,  cloth.    Hertford,  1865.    12j. 

Singhsiaiia  Battisi  (also  called  the  Yikrama  Charita).    In  Hindi.    Syo.  pp.  197, 
•eved,  litho.    Betiares,  1865.    4s. 

Xathura  Prasada  Misra.— A  TrUingnal  Bietionary,  being  a  Comprehenaiye  Lexicon  iu 
English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,   exhibiting  the  S>llabioation,  Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  > 
English  words  with  their  explanation  in  English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  character.  ^ 
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HznvfZAn. 

Briet.— ▲  limitiilitd  Hiia«ft«ii  and  bgliik  lAMaoMrj,  dawgpsd  ftr  te  wtf 
SebooKaadforTenMttlarBtadcBtooftbeLnifiiAft.  OobdIIm  bj  H.  BBies.  ^antittiii, 
revised mtdmUiwgHt.    Umo.  pp. x.  and  106,  doth.    XmmImh  IM4.    S«.6d.    . 

XhinA^Afros;   or,  the  nimniiifttor  of  the  Undentendiiig.     A  New  Sfitka  offti 


Hindiutni  tnt,  mrtftOly  rtvlMd,  with  NoC«  Qrltleal  nd  Ezplnaiary.    B7X.  B. 
F.E.8.,  cu.,  tte^  4t9.  pp.  jeIt.  and  ttS,  oloth.    Xm^oa,  1867.    Ut! 

KAEKATTL 

•tdinaioa.— Th6  PziBeipli6  of  Xvnthao  Gnamtr.     Br  tiie  Emr.  X 
J^dwraMN^um.    6to.  pp.  ziT.  and  ISO,  oloth.    JLmmIm,  1666.    (/ir««rl^  rwd^). 

Xolotworth  and  OAadT.--A  BietiMUurj,  lUrathi  and  SafHik,  eoBBpOed  br  J.  I 
MoLKiwoum,  SHbtad  Dj  Om>.  tad  Taoa.  CA^nnr.  Stgiirf  »rf<«i>  rmutd  mmS  — iTyad,  ly  1.  T. 
If OLWWosn.    Imp.  4to.  pp.  zzz.  612,  balf-boond.    B^mkmif,  16A7.    46. 

XolofworUL^A  Oompondiam  of  ]Iole6worth*6  Xalixathi  and  *«c***^  IMkmtj, 
B7  Baba  Pasmaxjx.    Imp.  6TO.pp.xiLand46S,cloth.   Bmnkmg,  1666.    16t. 

MAIATAUX. 
Foot— A  Onunmar  of  tho  Xalajalim  Langnago.    Dedicated  bj  permiHioa  to  Si 
HiftuMM  the  Rajah  of  TraTaneon.    By  the  Ber.  Jot.  Pssr.   Saeond  arfift— ,    aTo.ptwZ.ai 
166,aewad.    aiMyma,  1660.    14». 

ArbntliBot^XalaTalia  SoleetioM  with  Traadatioiio,  Qiammatioal  Aaaljiii,  6ii 

Toeaholary.    Bj  A.  J.  AmBvnucor,  Baq.    6to.  pp.  tUL  and  606.    Oottapmm,  1866.'    Ot. 

BAirSXBIT. 
BenlBj.^A  Praotieal  Orammar  of  the  Sanikrit  lannage,  for  the  boo  of  Isir 
Stodanta.     Bjr  TmaoDoa  BBxrar,  Profeiaor  PuU.  Ord.  of  Sanikiit  in  tte    UiivBriQ^  k 
OOttfaigOL    Stcomd  r99i—d  mtd  tmlarg^d  $diHom.    6to.  doth.    10*.  6#. 

The  XeghaJhLta  (Cloud  ICeeeenffor).  By  K&lidiiBi,  Translated  from  the  8avbl 
into  EngUah  Tcrae  vith  NotM  and  IlliutratkmB.  By  tha  late  S.  H.  Wuaov,  M.  A.,  F.B.S.  Qt 
Tooabulary  by  F.  Joniraox.    Third  edition,    4to.  pp.  ziL  and  160.    Londom^  1667.    10a.  6d. 

ZAXZL. 

Pope.— ▲  Tamil  Eandbook ;  or,  fuU  Introductien  to  the  Common  Dialeet  of  te 
Laagoafe,  on  the  plan  of  Ollendorff  and  Arnold ;  for  the  nae  of  Foreignen  leamfwy  TwmSi,  ml 
ot  l^nliana  learning  EngUfh.  With  eotAooM  Vooabalaiies  (Tamll-Engliah  aad  fttmh-ftalX 
Appendieec,  containing  Reading  Letaona,  Analyieaof  Lettera,  Deeda,  OomplaiBta,  OOdal  Deea- 
mmts,  and  a  Sev  to  the  ExereTsea.  By  the  Rer.  O.  V.  Pops,  Head  ICaatcr  of  the  OotaaimBai 
Grammar  SehooL    Steond  edition,  Sto.  pp.  It.  and  416,  cloth.    Madrmif  1660.    tie. 

▲  Tamil  Prose  leadiwy  Book ;  or,  Com]»aiiioii  to  the  Handbook,  in  6  Beab. 

Book  L  Fablea  and  Eaay  Storiea.  II.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Paacbatantnu  ni.  TW  BkitKj 
of  Nala.  IV.  The  Hiatory  of  Rama.  V.  MisoeUaneona  Piecea  with  Notea,  Betecaeae  t»  ikr 
'*  Handbook,"  and  Gloaaary.  By  the  Rer.  G.  U.  Port.  Head  Haatar  of  the  OotacaaBi 
Orammar  School.    Paru  I.  to  UL,  in  I  toL  Sto.  pp.  262,  cloth.    Madrme,  1660.    7a.  94. 

TSLVQV, 

Brown.— ▲  Orammar  of  the  Telngu  Langnago.  By  CaABX.»  Pxxlxf  Biow. 
Seoond  edition,  muck  enlarged  and  improved.  Sto.  pp.  zziT.  and  666,  half-bovad.  if  a*  it 
1657.  2U. 

Telngn  Seleetlone,  compiled  from  the  sereral  Text  Books  in  that  Langnago,  for  tte  sk 
of  Officers  in  the  Civil,  Militarr,  and  PnbUc  Worka*  Department,  ate  By  order  of  tke  BaarA  rf 
Examiners.    Sro.  pp.  470,  half-bound.    Madras,  1S6S.    16«. 

Brown.— The  Telngn  Beader.  Part  I.,  The  Telugn  Beader ;  being  a  Series  of  LsOv 
Private  and  on  Bnalnete,  Police  and  Revenne  mattoa,  with  an  EngUah  tranalatloa :  XaM 
explaining  the  Grammar  and  a  litUe  Lexicon.  Part  II.  BngUah  trandationa  of  the  ExwiaaiiM* 
Documents  pxinted  in  the  Telugu  Reader.  Pan  m.,  Analyaia  of  the  Words  in  the  Fine  Chiftr 
of  the  Tdugu  Reader.    8  toIs.    6to.  bound  in  sheep.    Maarae,  1861-62.    66s. 

JXTBISPBTTBEHCE. 
Bentham.— Theory  of  Legielatlon.     By  Jzbxxy  Bbnthak.     Translated  from  Ae 
French  of  Eticnne  Dumont,  by  R.  EExldxxtb.    Crown  Sto.  pp.  xtL  and  472,  eloth.    Ztniee, 
1864.    7t.  6d. 

Pletoher.— Analysis  of  Jeremy  Bentham*s  Theory  of  Legislation.  By  O.  W.  E 
FLSTCHxn.  Crown  Sto.  pp.  x.  and  86,  limp  cloth.    London,  1864.    2«.  6d. 

GSOOBAPET. 

Bnncan. — Oeography  of  India,  comprising  a  DescriptiTe  OntHne  of  all  India,  asd 
a  detailed  Topograpbical,  Commercial,  social,  and  PoUtioai  Aeoonntof  each  of  Ita  Dirialoaa,  wtt 
Historical  Notes.    By  G.  Dvkcax.    Second  edition,    12mo.  pp.  116,  boarda.    Mmdrme^  1066.  Si. 
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Adbbess  of  the  Assembled  States  of  Sghleswig  to  His  Majesty 

THE  KiKG  OF  Dbkxabx.     Syo.  pp.  82.     1861.     1«. 

Adler. — ^The  Second  Days  of  the  Pestivals.  A  Sermon  deliyBred 
at  the  New  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen' 8,  on  the  second  day  of  PassoTer,  5628, 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adler,  Chief  BahbL  Printed  by  request.  8to.,  pp.  16,  sewed. 
1868.    M, 

Aj>3II3aSTRATION  (TES)  OF  THE  Ck)27FEDEBATE  BtATES.  OoiTespon- 
d«Dce  between  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  all  of  which  was 
laid  before  the  Provinonal  Congress,  on  Saturday,  by  President  Davis.  Sto. 
sewed,  pp.  8.     1861.    1<. 

iEiSop. — The  Fables  of  Mbov.  Witli  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Dlus- 
trated  with  111  Engravings,  from  Original  Designs  by  Herrick,  handsomely 
printed  on  toned  paper.  8to.  pp.  ziii.  and  811.  1865.  Cfloth,  extra  gilt  edges. 
10«.  M. 

Agassiz. — An  Essay  ok  CLASsiFiCATiosr.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  Sto. 
pp.  viiL  and  881.    Cloth.   1859.    12t. 

Agassiz. — Methods  of  Study  ik  Natubal  Histoby.    Bj  L.  Agassiz. 

12mo.  pp.  319.     Cloth.    1864.    bt.  ^ 
Agassiz. — Geological  Sketches.    Bj  L.  Agassiz.    With  portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations.    1  Vol.,  crown  Svo.  doth,  pp.  iv.  and  311.     1866. 
10«.  M. 

AgSiSSiz. — JouBiTEY  EN"  Bbazil.  Bj  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz.  In  1  large  Sto.  yoL  with  numerous  lUustiatiOns,  Syo.  pp.  xz.  540. 
1868.    2lt, 

Agassiz. — Sea-Side  Studies  m  Natxtbal  Histoby.  By  Elizabeth 
C.  and  Alexander  Agassiz.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo.  pp.  vi.  and 
155.     1865.    I2s. 

Aguero. — ^Biogbafias   de    Cubanos   Distikguidos.      Por   P.    De 

Agiiero.    I.  Don  Jos^  Antonio  Saco.     £n  8yo.  mayor,  88  p&ginas,  con  retrato. 
1860.    es, 

Ag&ero. — ^La  Guebba  de  Italia,  y  la  Paz  de  Villafranca,  con  todos 
sus  iiicidentes  y  sua  complicaciones  y  consecuencias  politicos  hasta  la  nueva 
constitudon  de  la  Peninsula.  Colecdon  de  articulos  puolicados  en  varios  Perio- 
dicos  de  Europa  y  America.  Por  P.  de  Agiiero.  TJn  tomo  en  Sto.  mayor,  de 
138  paginas.     1859.     12«. 
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AM. — Jyr.  F.  AaK*B  Trjlctical  Gbaiocab  of  thb  Osbscav  Iiav- 
ouAOB.  A  New  Editkm.  Bj  Dr.  Dawioa  Tunflr,  Head  Maitar  of  Biml 
Iiiatitiition  School,  liverpooL  Ciown  8to.  pp.  cdL  and  490.  CloCh.  IMi. 
6«. 

Aim. — ^Nfw,  PBAonoix,  A2n>  Easy  Ubthod  of  Lsabhiho  thi 
GniCAN  Lamouaob.  By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  Pint  and  Second  Cooxae.  Bovad  in  one 
ToL  12mo.  doth,  pp.  86  and  130.     1866.    U,  "    ' 

AlUL-— Key  to  Ditto.     12ixio.  sewed,  pp.  40.     Sd. 

AhXL — yikKUAJL  OF  Gekicak  akd  English  Ooityebsatiohs,  or  Tads 
Hecum  for  English  Travellert.    12ino.  doth,  pp.  160.    1861.    2f.  6d. 

Aim.— G£K>CAK  OoicHEBOiAL  LsTTEE  Wbtteb,  with  ETplanatotj 
Intioduetiont  in  EngUih,  and  an  Index  of  Worda  in  French  and  ''^g^*-^  i^ 
Dr.  F.  Ahx.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  248.     1861.    4«.  M. 

ATiTi. — "Szw,  PaAcncAL,  A2n>  Easy  Method  ofLeabioko  thb  Fbshck 
Lamouaob.  Bj  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  First  Course  and  Second  Course,  12mo.  dodi, 
each  U.  6d.  The  Two  Coursee  in  one  ycL  12mo.  dotii,  pp.  114  and  178. 
1865.  Zs. 

Ahn. — ^New,  Fractioal,  aitd  Easy  Method  of  Leabsing  the  FBiorcH 
Lakouaob.  Third  Course,  containing  a  French  Beader,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  H.  W.  Ehrlich.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  Tiii  and  126.  1886. 
1«.  6i. 

Ahn. — Maihtal  of  Fbekoh  A2n>  English  Oontebsatioks,  foe  the 
vsB  OF  Schools  A!a>  T&atbllbbs.  By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  12mo.,  pp.  TiiL  and  200. 
Cloth.    1862.    2«.  6<;. 

Ahn. — French  Commercial  Letter  Writer,  on  the  same  FlaiL 
By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  228.     1866.    4«.  6d, 

Ahn. — New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  Leahkino  the 
Italian  Languaob.  ByDr.  F.  Ahn.  First  and  Second  Course.  12mo.pp.  198. 
186d.     3#.  6d, 

Aim.— Key  to  Ditto.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  22.     1865.     U. 

Ahn. — ^New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  Dutok 
Lanot7Aob,  heing  a  complete  Grammar,  with  Sdecticns.  By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  ISmo. 
doth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  166.    1862.    3«.  6i. 

Ahn. — ^Ahn's  Course.  Latin  Grammar  for  BeginiiGrs.  By  W. 
Ihne,  Ph.  D.    12mo.  pp.  Ti.  and  184,  doth.     1864.    8«. 

AlcocL — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  LANcraAOB. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock,  Eesident  British  Minister  at  Jeddo.  4to.  pp.  62, 
sewed,  18«. 

Aloock. — Familiar  Dialoottes  in  Japanese,  with  English  and 
French  Translations,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Sir  Eutherford  iJoock.  8to. 
pp.  viiL  and  40,  sewed.     1863.    6t, 

jjjggp. — A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
With  a  complete  Bibliography  of  the  Subject  By  William  EounscTiUe  Alger. 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     8to.  doth,  pp.  x.  and  914.    1866.    18«. 

jjjger, — The  Friendships  of  Women.  By  William  BounseTille 
Alger.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xyL  and  416.     1867.    8#. 
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Alger. — ^Tee  Qehiub  of  Solxtuds.  The  Solitiidea  of  Nature  and  of 
Han,  or  the  LonelinetB  of  Human  life.  By  Ber.  W.  B.  Alger.  16mo.  pp.  Al% 
doth.    1867.    9«. 

JQmt,— The  Poetry  of  the  Obient.      By  William  BounAeyille 

Alger.    12nio.,  pp.  ziL  and  837,  cIoUl     1867.    9<. 

Allflxme. — ^A  Oeitioal  Dichovaey  of  English  Lxtebatubs,  ajstd 
BamsH  AKD  Ahsbicak  At?tbobs,  fhnn  the  Earliest  Acoonnti  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Nineteenth  Genturj.  By  S.  Austin  AUibone.  VoL  I.  royal  8yo.  pp.  1,006, 
doth.    1869.    £1  U.    (Vol.  II.  nearly  ready). 

JLlthaUB. — A.  Treatise  on  Medical  Electbicitt,  Theoretical  and 
Practioal.    By  Julias  Althaus,  M.D.    8yo.  pp.  TiiL  and  352.    1869.    7«.  6<f. 

JLlfhaHB. — ^The  Spas  of  Europe.    Bj  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.     8to. 

cloth,  pp.  616.     1862.     12#. 

**  This  U  decidedly  the  most  •laborate  and  eonoplete  work  on  mineral  waters  wbiflk  has 
liltherto  appeared  in  the  English  language.**— iJrUiM  Medical  Journal, 

**  A  book  of  research  and  authority,  written  by  one  who  is  sTidently  master  oi  his  snttjeet, 
smd  whioh  we  eon  confidently  rec  >mmend  to  the  reader."— .£oiie«C 

'*  The  book  is  well  timed  and  well  done.**— OprjOOI  Moff, 

*'  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Althans's  work  es  by  ibr  the  best  that  hss  been  written  in  <mr 
^ngosge,  with  a  medical  object  in  view."— iUAeMstcsi. 

JQfhaHB. — On  the  Valtje  of  Galvanism  in  the  Trsatitent  of  Para- 
lysis, Neuralgia,  Loss  ok  Voice,  Bksuicatisx,  and  other  Disbases.  By 
J'ulins  Althaus,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  viiL  and  286.  1866. 
3s.  6d. 

American  Bible  UnioiL— Beyised  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrxptxtres, 

Tiz.: — 

Book  of  Job.    The  common  English  Version,  the  Hebrew  Test,  and  the  Be- 

Tised  Version.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  T.  J.  Conant    4to. 

bou^  pp.  zzz.  and  166.     1859.     7t.  6d. 
OosPBL  BY  Matthew.    The  Common  English  Version  and  the  Beceired  Greek 

Text ;  with  a  Beyised  Version,  and  Critical  and  Philological  Notes.    By  T.  J. 

Conant,  D.D.     Pp.  xl.  and  172.    TVith  an  Apfendix  on  the  Meaning  and 

Use  of  Baptizein.    Pp.  106.    4to.  boards.    8«. 
Gospel  according  to  Mark.    Translated  from  the  Greek,  on  the  Basis  of  the 

Common  English  Version,  with  Notes.  4to.  boards,  pp.  vi.  and  184.  1868.  6$, 
Gospel  by  John.    Ditto.    4to.  boards,  pp.  xr.  and  172.     1859.    6$, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Ditto.    4to.  boards,  pp.  iv.  and  224.     1858.    6s. 
£pi8TLE  to  the  Ephesians.   Ditto.   4to.  boards,  pp.  yi.  and  40.   1857.   8s.  6d. 
JBpistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.    Ditto.    4to.  boards,  pp.  TiiL  and 

74.     1858.    4s.  6d, 
Epistles  of  Paio.  to  Timothy  and  Titus.    Ditto.    4to.  boards,  pp.  tL  and  78. 

1860.    2#.  6d, 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philexox;    Ditto.    4to.  sewed,  pp.  404.    Is.  6i.    12mo. 

doth,  2s.    1860. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    4to.  boards,  pp.  It.  and  90.    1857.    4s. 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Epistles  of  J  ohk  and  Jude,  and  the  Bbtslatiok. 

Ditto.    4to.  pp.  254.    5s. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Satiour,  Jesus  Christ.     Forty- 

fiith  Thousand.    32mo.  cloth,  pp.  488.     1866.     Is.  6d. 
Pitto.        Thirty-eighth  Thousand.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  488.  1866.  4s.  64, 
Ditto.        Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  488.     1866.    7s.  6<f. 


7«.  6(f. 


American  Bible  TJnioiL — II  Nuovo  Testamento.    Tradmaone  dal 
Greco  per  Cura  di  G.  AchillL    Post  8vo.  roan,  pp.  348.    New  York,  1854. 
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4  IhAticoHontofTV^inerl^Co.' 

Imeiioans  (The)  Defanded*  B^  an  American.  Being  a  Letter  ti> 
one  of  his  Coontrymeii  in  Europe,  in  answer  to  znquixiet  oonoemmg  tiie  lata  m- 
pntitions  of  dishonour  npon  the  United  States.    8ya  sewed,  pp.  S8.    1944.    U, 

JLndanoil. — Traxjiioal  MKBOiiraiLB  OoBBSspoimsirGE.  A  ooHeolksi 
of  Modem  Letters  of  Business,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  an 
Appendix,  <wMi»*«<«i«g  a  Dietionary  of  Oommeroial  TechnioaHtiea,  mo  teaa 
InToioes,  Account  Sues,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Bills  of  Exchanfs ;  also  an  ex- 
planation of  the  German  Chain  Enle.  17th  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.  Bj 
William  Anderson.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  288.    1866.    6$. 

Anderson  and  TlIgmaiL**MzBaA2rnLB  OoBBBSPoiiDENGEy  containing  a 
ooUeetion  of  Commercial  Letters,  in  Poftoguese  and  English,  with  their  trans- 
lation on  oppo&ite  pages,  for  the  nse  of  Business  Men  and  of  Stodents  in  eitiber 
of  the  Languages,  treatmg  in  modem  style  of  the  system  of  bustneaa  in  the 
principal  Commercial  Cities  of  the  World.  Accompanied  by  pro  fonna  Accoonti, 
Sales,  In^oiees,  Bills  of  Lading,  Drafts,  etc.  With  an  In^oduction  and  ecmioos 
Notes.  By  William  Anderson  and  James  £.  Tugm&n.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  s.  and 
193.     1867.    6«. 

Andrews.— A  DicnoKAnY  of  the  'Hxwaxllr  Laitqitaoe,  to  Trhich  is 
appended  an  English-Hawaiian  Yooabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  q£  re- 
markable Eyents.  By  Lonin  Andrews.  8yo.  dotb,  pp.  xtL  and  660.  Hono- 
Inln,  1866.    £1  lU,  6<f. 

Anglions.— A  Yoioe  fboh  the  Motheblaio),  answering  Mrs.  H. 
Beecher  Stowe*s  Appeal.    By  Civis  Anglious.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  46.    1863.    1«. 

Anthropological  Beview,  The.  YoL  L   1863.   Svo.  doth,  pp.  zzzir. 

and  4^.     18^. 

Ditto  Ditto,  Vd.  II.    1864.  8yo.  dotb,  pp.  347  and  ocxdL     ISt. 

Ditto  Ditto,    „    III.  1865.  Ditto      pp.  378  and  oocxyiu.     18c 

Ditto  Ditto,    „    IV.    1866.  Ditto      pp.  408  and  coxiy.     18«. 

Ditto  Ditto,    „   T.     1867.  Ditto      pp.  376  and  cdxxiL    18*. 

Anthropologioal  Society. — ^iKTBODircroBY  Addhess  on  the  Stddt  op 

Anthkopoloot,  deJiTered  before  the  Antfaropdogical  Sodety  of  London,  on  tike 
24th  of  February.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.ILSjL,  President  Post 
8yo.  sewed,  pp.  20.    1868.    6(f. 

Anthropological  Society.-*  Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Sodety  of  Lcmdon,  1863 — 1864.  In  one  Td.,  8to.  doth,  pp.  542.  21<. 
Co]rnB2«Tt.'I.  On  tb«  Negro's  Place  in  Nfttare.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D..  T.SJl^  F.B.SJJ^ 
7.  A  .S.L.,  PreeSdent  of  the  Anthropologioel  Society  of  LoDdon.— II.  On  the  Weight  of  the  Bna 
in  tho  Negro.  B;  ThomM  B.  Petoock.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.A.S.L.— III.  Obeenrstioiie  oo  th«  PMi 
and  Preeent  PopnlaUons  of  the  New  World.  By  W.  BoUaert,  Esq..  FJL.S.L.—IV.  On  the  Two 
Principal  Formt  of  Andent  Britiah  and  Gauliah  SkuIU.  By  J.  Thumam.  Eaq.,  M  J>.,  F.  A  Sl« 
With  Uthographio  Plates  and  Woodcuta.— V.  Introduction  to  the  Palaomphv  of  America; 
or,  Obeerratione  on  Andent  Picture  and  FiguratiTe  Writing  in  the  New  World ;  on  tfaa 
Fictitious  Writing  In  North  America ;  on  the  <tu'pu  of  the  Peruviana,  and  ExaoiinatloQ  of 
SpuHous  Qtiipus.  By  William  BoUaert.  Esq..  F  A.8  L.— VI.~Viti  and  iU  Inhahitanta.  By  W. 
T.  Pritchard.  Esq.,  F.R.O.S.,  F.A  S.L.— VII.  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  BmI  Man  of  the  New 
World.  By  W.  Bollaert,  Esq..  F.A.S.L  —VIII.  The  Neanderthal  Skull :  Its  pecnUar  form^Uon 
oonddered  anatomically.  By  J.  Barnard  Dat's,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.— IX.  On  the  DiKxvreiy 
of  large  Rist-vaens  on  the  *'  Muckle  Heog."  in  the  Island  of  (Jnst  (Shetland),  contaiuing  Craa 
of  Cbforitie  Schist  By  Oeoige  £.  Roberts,  Esq.,  F  G.S.,  Hon.  Sec  A.S.L.  With  Notes  oo  the 
Human  Remains.  By  C.  Carter  Blako,  Esq.,  F.A.S  L.,  F.G.S.— X  Notea  on  eome  Facta  eon- 
nected  with  the  Dshoman.  Bv  Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton,  V.P.A.S.L  —XL  On  oerUm  Aathro- 
pologioal  Matters  connected  with  the  Soutb  Sea  Islanders  (the  Samoans).  By  W.  T.  lYitcbard, 
Esq.  F.H.G.S..  F.A.S.L.— XII.  On  the  Phallic  Worship  of  India.  By  Edward  Sellon.— XIII. 
The  History  nf  Anthropology.  By  T.  Bendyshe,  M.A  .  F.A.S.L..  Vioe-Preddont  ^  A L.-XIV. 
On  the  Two  Principal  Forms  of  Andent  British  and  (Janbsh  Skulls.  Part  II.  with  Appaudix 
of  Tables  of  Measurement  By -John  Tbiimam.  M.D.,  F.8.A..  F.A.S.L.— AnncarDix.  <m  the 
Weight  of  tbe  Brain  aiid  Otpadt  vof  the  Cniuial  Cavity  of  tho  Negro.  By  Thoouu  B.  Peaood:, 
M.U..P.U.C.P..  F.A.S.L. 
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Anfhrqpologioal  BotSstji^'MJSMOJBA  read  before  the  Anthropobgical 
Society  of  Xondon,  1866--1866.    ToL  II.    8to.  doth,  pp.  z.  and  464.    1866. 

Gonrnvn.— I.  Hm  IMffirtnod  betwMn  the  Laiynx  of  the  White  Men  tad  Nepro.  By  Dr. 
Olhb.— II.  On  the  Derviahee  of  the  EMt.  By  Arminias  VemMrr^— III.  Origin  and  Ca^toms 
«f  the  QeUines  of  Sierra  Leone.  By  J.  Heyer  Harris.—IT.  On  the  PemumeDce  ot  Anthropo- 
logical Types.  By  Dr.  Beddoe  —  V.  The  Maya  Alphabet.  By  VViru  Bollaert.  — VI.  The 
People  of  Spain.  By  H.  J.  C.  Beayan—VII.  Genealogy  and  Anthropology.  By  G.  M.  MarBhall.— 
VIIL  Simioiis  Skulls.  By  C.  Carter  Blake.— TX.  A  Now  Goniometer.  By  Dt  Paul  Broca  — 
Z.  Anthropology  of  the  New  M'orld.  By  Wm.  Bollaert  —XI.  On  the  P«ychical  Characteristics 
of  the  BogUah.  By  Luke  Owen  Pike.— XII.  Iconography  of  the  Skull.  By  W.  H.  Wesley.— 
XIII.  Orthographic  Projection  of  the  Skull.  By  A.  Hig^ns.— XIV.  On  Hindu  Neology.  By 
HaJorS.  B.I.  Owen.— XV.  The  Brocbs  of  Orkney.  By  George  Petrio.— XVI.  Ancient  Caith- 
neaa  Remaini.  By  Joe.  AnderBou.— XVII.  Description  ofLiTinp  Microcephule.  By  Dr.  ishortt. 
— XVUI.  Notes  on  an  Hermaphrodite.  By  Captain  Burton— XIX.  Ou  the  Sacti  Kuja.  By  E. 
Selloii.  XX.  Heaemblance  of  Inscriptions  on  british  and  American  Rocks.  By  Dr.  Seemanxu 
^XXL  Sterility  of  the  Union  of  White  and  Black  Races.  By  R.  B.  N.  Walker.— XXII.  Anal- 
ogooa  Forma  of  Flint  Implements.  By  H.  M.  Weetroup— XXIII.  Explorations  in  Unst, 
Braaaay,  and  ZeUand.  By  Dr.  Hunt,  President.— XXIV:  Report  of  Expedition  to  Zetland, 
By  Balph  Tate.— XXV.  The  Head-forms  of  the  West  of  England.  By  Dr.  Beddoe.-XXVI. 
EzploratioDe  in  tbo  Kirkbead  Care  at  Ulverstone.  By  J.  P.  Morris.- XXVII.  On  the  Influence 
<rf  Peat  on  the  Human  Body.  By  Or.  Hunt.— XXVIII.  On  Stone  Inficrij)tions  in  the  Island  of 
Braaaay.  By  Dr.  Hunt.— XXIX.  The  History  of  Ancient  Slavery.  By  Dr.  John  Bower.— 
XXX,  Blood  Relationship  in  Marriage.    By  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell. 

Anthropology. — ^Astthbopolooy  A2n>  the  BBmsH  Association.  Be- 
printed  from  The  Anthropological  Eeriew  for  October,  I860.  Post  8yo.  sewed, 
pp.  22.     1865.     ed. 

Anthropological  Sodety. — ^Ajtitivebsaby  Addbesses,  1863^  1864^  and 

1865.    £achl<. 

ApeL — ^Prosb  Specimens  foe  Translation  into  Oebhan,  with  copious 
vocabularies  and  Explanations.  By  H.  ApeL  12ino.  cloth,  pp.  viiL  and  246. 
London,  1862.     4<.  6d, 

AragO. — liES  Abistooeaties.  a  Oomedj  in  Yerse.  Bj  Etienne 
Ango.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Eey. 
P.  H.  Brette,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  French  School,  Christ's  Hospital, 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.    Fcap.  8yo.  pp.  244,  doth.     1868.    4«. 

Aiher. — On  the  Stttdy  of  Modebn  Languaoes  in  general,  and  of 
the  English  Language  in  particular.  An  Essay.  By  David  A^ier,  Ph.  D.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  yiii.  and  80.     1859.    2s. 

Asiatic  Sodety. — Jouenal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Geeat 

B&iTAiN  AND  Irsland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  complete 
in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  with  many  Plates.  Price  £10 ;  or  in  single  Numbers,  as 
follows:— Nos.  1  to  14,  6«.  each;  No.  15,  2  Parts,  4#.  each;  No.  16,  2  Parts, 
4t.  each ;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4s.  each ;  No.  18,  6s.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols. 
I.  to  IX.— Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op.;  Part  2,  5s.\  Part  3,  5«.— Vol.  XI.,  Part  1,  6#.; 
Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XII.,  2  Parts,  6«.  each.— Vol.  XIII.,  2  Parts,  6«. 
each.— VoL  XIV.,  Part  1,  6s.;  Part  2  not  published.- Vol.  XV..,  Part  1,  6«.; 
Part  2,  with  Maps,  10*.- Vol.  XVI.,  2  Parts,  6«.  each.— Vol.  XVII.,  2  Parts,  6«. 
each.— Vol.  XVIII.,  2  Parts,  6i.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1  to  4, 16#.— VoL  XX., 
3  Parts,  4s.  each. 

Asiatic  Society.-   Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 

BuTAiN  AND  IBBLAND.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  32  and  490.  I6s, 
CoyrxNTB.— I.  Vaira-cbhadikd,  the  **  Ein  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  Siitra.  Traoalatad  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rot.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— II.  The  PAramiti^-hridaya  Stitra,  or,  in  Cbineae, 
**  Mo-ho-p^-ye^po-Io-mih-to-aic-kiDg,"  i.e.  **  The  Great  Pdramitd  Heart  Stitra.**  Tranalated 
trom  the  Chioeae  by  the  Rev.  B.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— III.  On  the  Preaerratlon  of  National 
Literatute  in  the  Eaat.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Qoldamid.^IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  Hilitaiy  Sutistlca  of  Ceylon.    By  E.  R.  Power,  Eaq.^V.  Contrlbutlona  to  a 
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6  FMieatiom  of  THOmer  ^  Co. 

gawHtdf  of  tht  TtdtoTlmnouj  idyjtbokfy.    By  J.lfatr,D.CJ^LLJ>.—TLATMiiiB 
lifi  or  OrigbMl  Work*  tad  TnadUlons.  imtiitoSMd  bj  tb^ 

fttthilrPrint^frPNMtt  Colombo.    Oompikd  by  Mr.  lUt.  P.  J.  OndMMK  o^  <>>l0*bow--VxL 
AMiyiten  and  Uobrtw  Cbnmokgy  oonporod.  wlui »  Ttew  of  ihowliif  tbo  oxtontto  wWA  fbo 


rur  CbroDOloKy  of  Piobomtti4  bo  ■odJiftod,  to  oaaferatty  wttb  tbo  AaKfrtaa  Oibm  Ky 
.  BoMnQnotTgoq.— vm.  On  tbo  oatotiiifMoMonari—  of  tbo  Itoky  1  Mgigi  By  Dr. 
r.  TOO  dor  Tauk  »IX  Slltofeul  BoodtoM :  CttnoifonD  tad  Phiwik— n     JloMo  o«  aoao 


Hobivir  Cbrooolo 
J*  W*  BoMnQvot* 

H.  M.  TMdor  Tauk'-IX  BOtotul  L 

Tobloto  to  tbo  Brittah  Moooom,  eonUtolnff  BUtoffvol  LogoBdo  (Aiijiiui  aad  PboMMnV  Br 
Mi^orwOooorml  Sir  H.  RowltoooD.  K.aB.,  DirMtor  R.AA— X.  TkimliHnHi  of  ItoooOoMw 
ploto  Inoeriptiono  of  tbo  Fourth  Cmtnrj  ▲  d.,  tad  HoCiooo  of  tbo  Gbilnky*  oad  Owijow 
Dynootiot.  By  PrnfoHor  J.  Dowmd,  Stotf  CoUofo,  8oiulbarot--XL  Taao  and  tbo  Dootrtao  «C 
ft  Fatort  LUo,  oooordtof  totbo  Blff-Tidar-,ond  Atborva-Todoo.  By  J.  Mnir, Ioq..D,C  f  i ,  T4.  n 
— Xn.  On  tbo  Jyoilobo  ObMrvotlon  of  tbo  Ptooo  of  tboOolnroo.  and  tbo  Oato  dorHaUo  from 
it  By  William  D.Wbitn^.  Eoq..ProfoMor  of  SonakritioTaio  CoUif^  How  llftvw.U.&— 
Noto  on  tbo  proooding  Artiolo.  By  Sir  Edwaid  Colobrooko,  Bart.»  m!f^  ProiUoat  R.A^— 
Zm.Pnmoa  of  tboVodicBoliaion  toward!  AbatraetCoootptiooa  of  tbo  DOlty.  ByJ.Malr* 
Bm|.,  D.C.L..  LL.D.— XIV.  Briof  Motoa  on  tbo  Afa  and  Anthontkity  of  tbo  Wotkof  Aijabhala, 
Varlbamibira,  Br  Ahmagnpta,  Bbattorpala,  and  BhiakaTtohtiya.  By  Dr.  Bbia  Dtfl,  Tiwaiy 
Uombor  R.A.8.-XV.  Ontlinoa  of  a  Grammar  of  tbo  Ualafaqr  LaafBago.  By  H.  V.  Taa  4ar 
Tank.— XYI.  On  tbo  Idontitj  of  Xaadramta  and  Kraaaada.    By  Boward  Tbowaa,  Baq. 

Vol.  II.    In  Two  Ptrts.    pp.  522.    Prioe  16«. 

CoHTEKTS.— I.  Oontribntlooa  to  a  Kaowtodft  of  Vodie  Tboogooy  and  XytbotogT.  Ko.  2.  Bt 
J.  Mnir,  £aq.->II.  MiaoallaDoova  Hymoa  from  tbo  Big^aad  Atbarra-Vodaa.  By  J.  Moir,  Ca«. 
^III.  Five  Hoadrod  qnoationa  oo  tbo  Social  Conditioo  of  tbo  Kativaa  of  BomoL  Bj  tba  Bor. 
J.  Loog.'l V.  Short  aeooaot  of  tbo  Mnlay  ICaaoaoiipts  bolongiag  to  tbt  Royal  Aaiatto  BoBJaty. 


By  Dr.  H.  N.  Van  dor  Tmik.^V.  TraaalatiOD  of  too  Amtttbha  8«tva  fkon  tbo  1 „ 

tlio  BoT.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain  Boyal  Nary.^VI.  Tbo  initial  ooinago  of  BongaL    1^  Edwaid 


Tbomaa,  Etq.—Vir.  Bpodmona  of  an  Aaayrlan  Dletlonary.  By  Edwto  Honria.  Roq.^TUI.  Oa 
tbo  BoUtiona  of  tbo  Prioata  to  tho  otbor  daaar*  of  Indian  SfDoioty  to  tbo  Vodicaga.  Bjy  J. 
Mnir.  Baq.^IX.  On  tho  lntorpr«talion  of  tho  Veda.    By  tho  aamo.  -X.  An  Atiompt  to  Ttaaa- 


lata  imn  tho  Chlnoaa  a  work  known  aa  tbo  Confaarional  Sorrioaaof  tbo 
Xwan  Tto,  poaaeaatog  1,000  bands  and  1,000  oyea.  By  tho  Bar.  S.  Boal.  C 
—XI.  Tho  Hymns  or  tho  Oanpa&yanas  and  tho  Lagond  of  King  Aiimtti    "By  F 


liograatoo 
•  Cuuilain 


BeymlXsry. 


Mmior,  H.A.,  Honorary  Ifembar  B<»al  Asiatic  Sooi«ty.— XII.  ^Molmaa  Chaplia  of  an 
Amytian  Grammar.    By  tho  Bar.  £.  Hinoks,  D.D.,  Honorary  Ifombor  Boyal  Aaintio  Ootlatj. 

Asiatic  Society.-*TBAN8ACTioKs  of  the  Boyal  Asiatio  SocmT  of 

Obxat  Britain  axd  I&blakd.    Complete  in  8  Tolt.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fnemmiki, 
etc.,  dotli.    LondoD»  1827  to  1836.    Published  at  £9  6t,;  redooed  to  £1  lis.  6^ 
Tho  abora  contains  oonthhntlons  by  Profossor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Hangbton,  Daifla,  lloiiiaon, 
Colobrooko,  Hnmboldt.  Dom,  Qrotofond,  and  other  eminent  oriental  aoaolara. 

Athanra  YEDApBiTl9iZHYA»  ThK,  OB  CAITlfAKlYiCATUItlDETiTIXJL 
Text,  Transl&tioxi  and  Notes.  By  WiUiam  D.  Whitney,  Vroiouot  of  Bemakzit 
in  Tale  College.    8to.,  pp.  286.    Boards.     1862.     12*. 

AikinsoiL — Chai^oe  of  Ant  considered  with  regard  to  Afanospiheric 
Pressure  and  its  Electric  and  Ma^etic  Concomitants,  in  the  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption and  Chronic  Disease ;  with  a  General  Commentary  on  the  most  "Pligihlfr 
Localities  for  Inyalids.  By  J.  C.  Atkinson*  M.D.  Crown  8to.  eloth,  pp.  tiiL 
and  142.     1867.    4*.  6(f. 

Atkinson  and  Uartinean« — Lettebs  ox  the  Laws  of  Mail's  Natchb 

Atcn  DsvzLOFifBKT.    By  Henry  George  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  and  Harriet  IXartxnean. 
Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xiL  and  390.     1861.    6s. 

Anctores  SanscritL  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  tinder  the 
superrision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker,  YoL  I.,  containing  the  Jai^iniya-Ny&ya* 
H&l&-Yistara.    Parts  I.  to  Y.,  large  4to.  sewed,  pp.  400.     1866.    10#.  each. 

An^er. — ^Diaj^e.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  fJmile  Angier.  Edited 
lath  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Angier.  By  Theodore  Kareher,  LL.B.,  of 
the  Boyal  Military  Academy  and  the  Uniyersity  of  Loudon.  12mo.  doth,  pp. 
siii.  and  146.     1867.     2s,  64. 

Austin. — A  Pbactical  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Combination^ 
and  Application  of  Calcareous  and  Hjjdraulic  limes  and  Cements.  To  which  is 
added  many  useful  Becipes  for  xarious  Scientific,  Mercantile,  and  Donestaa 
Pniposes.    By  James  G.  Austin,  Architect     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  192.    1862.    6s. 
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AWM  I  Hind;  or,  A  Yoicob  trou  the  Gakobb.  Being  a  Solution  of 
tiie  true  Sonree  of  ChnstianitT.  Bj  an  IndiAn  Offioar.  Pott  8to.  doth,  pp.  six. 
and  222.    1861.    6«. 

^aoonl,  FranoiSGiy  Ybbttlaioensis  Bsbmoicbb  Fidslbs,  siye  interiora 
i     Ttanaop  ad  Tjitinam  orationem  emendatiorem  reTOoayit  philoiogaB  Latbms.    12mo. 
elofth,  pp.  zxri.  and  272.    1861.  Zs, 

Bader. — The  Natubal  Aim  Mobsid  Changes  of  the  Htticak  Eye, 
and  their  Treatment.  By  C.  Bader,  Ophthalmic  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy's 
HoapitaL    Mediom  8yo.  doth.  pp.  yiii.  and  606.    1868.     16<. 

Bader.-^FLATEs  illustbatiko  the  Natxtbal  akd  Mobbid  Changes 
OF  THS  HxTHiN  £tb.  Bj  C.  Bader,  Ophthalmic  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Onjr's 
Hospital.  Six  Chromo-LithMn»phic  Plates,  each  containing  the  figures  of  six 
Eyes,  and  four  Lithographed  Plates  ^rith  figures  of  Instruments.  With  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  32  pages.  Medium  8to.  in  a  Portfolio.  21«. 
Price  for  Text  and  AUas  taken  together,  82«. 

Baital  PacMsi   (Tbe) ;  ob  Twentt-fivz  Tales  of  a  Dehov.     A 

New  Edition  of  Uie  mndl  text,  with  each  word  expressed  in  the  Hinddst&ni 
character  immediately  under  the  corresponding  word  in  the  N&gari ;  and  with  a 
perfectly  literal  English  interlinear  translation,  accompanied  by  a  free  translation 
m  English  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  explanatoi^  notes.  By  W.  Burokhardt 
Barker,  M.B.A.8.,  Oriental  Int^reter  and  Professor  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Hindtistimi  languages  at  Eton.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastvrick,  F.E.S., 
Professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  Librarian  in  the  East  India  College.  Svo., 
pp.  Tiii  and  870.    Cloth.    1865.    I2s, 

Balzier.*— LxpidhIbI.  AMurathi  Primer,  compiled  expressly  for  the 
use  of  accepted  candidates  for  the  Bombay  Ciril  Service,  by  F.  P.  Baker 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Government  Miirathi  and  Canarese  Schools  in  the 
Bombay  Prraidency,  and  lithographed  under  his  supervision.  Svo.,  pp.  60,  sewed. 
1868.    6s. 

BaUaBtyne. — ^Elements  of  Hindi  akd  Bbaj  Bhakha  Obaiocab, 
C<Mnpiled  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  E. 
Ballantyne.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  pp.  38.    Cloth.    1868.    6«. 

Barlow.*— Fbancesca  da  Eimini,  Heb  Lament  and  Vindication; 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Malatesti,  e*l  Mastin  Yecchio,  e'l  nuovo  da  Verrucchio. 
By  Henry  Clark  Barlow,  M.D.,  Academico  Correspondente  de  Quiritti  di  Eoma 
etc,  etc.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  52.     1859.     U.  6d, 

Barlow. — ^II  Gban  Eifiuto,  What  it  was,  Who  made  it,  and  how 
FATAL  TO  Dakts  ALLiOBiBni.  A  dissertation  on  Yerses  58  to  65  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  the  Inferno.  By  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Francisca  da 
Rimini,  her  Lament  and  Vindication'* ;  "  Lotteratura  Dantesca,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  22.    1862.    U, 

Barlow. — ^II  Conte  TJck)lino  e  l'Arcitescovo  Eugoiebi,  a  Sketch 
from  the  Pisan  Chronicles.    By  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1862. 
.  I*' 

Barlow. — The  Totjng  King  A2^  Bebtband  de  Bobn.  By  H.  C. 
Barlow,  M.D.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  So.    1862.    1*. 

Bamstorffi — ^A  Key  to  Shakspeabe's  Sonnets.  By  D.  Bamstorff. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  T.  J.  Graham.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  216.    1862.    6i. 
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BarOetb— I>ionoKASY  OF  AxBRioASisics.    AGHoisaiyofWaKds 
Phnses  ooDoquially  used  in  the  United  Statee.     Bj  John  ftnewin  3 
Second  Edition,  ooniidenUy  enlarged  and  imnrored.  1  toL  8to.  clotii,  no. 
and  624.    1860.    16«. 

Barton. — ThB  KkALITT,  BTTTNOTTHEDrTSATKnrOVFuTUBSPnXIBS- 
XXNT,  18  RsyxALBD.  An  Appeal  to  Seziptaie.  By  John  Bnton,  if  A,  Sfo. 
aewed»  pp.  40.    1866.    1«.  6<f. 

BeaL — ^Thb  T&ayels  of  the  Bxtddhist  FzLaBiic  Fah  Hjav, 
lated  from  the  Chinese,  with  Notes  and  t^ralegomena.     Bj  S.  Beal,  a  ( 
in  H.  H/s  Fleet,  a  member  of  the  Eojal  Asiatic  Society,  and  fonneriy  of  Tnmty 
College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8to. 

BesstoIL— Tee  Tehfobalities  of  the  Estabushsd  Chukch  as  ihej 
ore  and  as  they  might  be ;  collected  from  authentic  PnUic  Beeorda.  By  WiDiBB 
Beeston.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  86.    1860.    1«. 

BeigeL— The  Exahination  aitb  Ooitfessiov  of  cebtaiv  Witchbb 

▲T  Chslxsfobd,  in  tbb  Cottktt  of  Essbx,  oir  nre  96th  bat  oy  July,  16S6. 
Communicated  and  Prefaced  by  Hermann  BeigeL  ICD.  SdjiJI  4to~  p».4S. 
1864.    10«.6dL 

BelL — ^Visible  Speech.  The  Science  of  TJniyersal  Alph&beiics ; 
or,  Self-Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writing  of  all  £aagDages  ia 
One  Alphabet  Illustrated  bv  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Examples.  .  By  AU^^iwiar 
Melville  Bell,  F.E.LS.,  F.B.8.S.A.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology,  Leetorer  on 
Elocution  in  UniyersitT  College,  London ;  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Cure  of  Stammering,  <'  ElocutionarT  Manual,"  "  Standard  ElocntioiiiBt,'' 
*<  Emphasized  Liturgy,"  "Beporter's  Manual,"  etc,  etc  Inangnral  Editid^ 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1867.    15«. 

fielL — ^Enolish  Visible  Speech  fob  the  Unxioir,  for  commTmieat- 
ing  the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  the  Language  to  Natiye  or  Foreign  T^fyrnff*, 
and  for  Teaching  Children  and  illiterate  Adults  to  Bead  in  a  few  Days.  By 
Alexander  MelyiHe  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.B.S.S.A.,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  ia 
TJniTersity  College,  London.    4to.  sewed,  pp.  16.    1867.    Is. 

B8lL— The  English  vr  India,  Letters  from  Nagpore.  Written 
in  18d7-8.    By  Captain  Evans  Bell.    Poet  8yo.  doth,  pp.  202.    1859.    bu 

Bell. — ^The  Empire  in  India  ;    Letters  from  Madras  and  other 
Places.    By  Major  Evans  BelL    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  412.     1864. 
8«.  6<f. 
**  W«  commend  lh«  letters  of  M^nr  Bell  to  ererj  friend  of  India.    He  ts  not  only  i 

lover  of  Juitice  In  tho  abii tract,  but  be  has  ^oivit  deeply  into  the  quoitioiie  whl^  Im 
and  reaMne  on  tbem  with  a  foroe  of  aripiment  qaite  irresistible. —^CA«ii«Km, 

BelL — ^Eemabes  on  the  Mysobe  Blue  Booh,  with  a  Few  Words 
to  Mr.  E.  D.  Hangles.  By  Major  Evans  BelL  8to.  sewed,  pp.  zL  and  74. 
1866.     2«. 

Bell* — The  Mysobe  Betebsion.  Bj  Major  Evans  BelL  Seoond 
Edition.  With  Eemarks  on  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  a  few  Words  to  Mr. 
B.  D.  Mangles.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  xvi  and  292.    London,  1866.    7«.  6A 

BelL — ^Eetbospects  aio)  Pbospects  of  Iotjiaw  Poucy.  Bj  Major 
Erans  Bell,  late  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  author  of  "  The  Empire  in  ladiay" 
<*  The  Mysore  BeTcrsion,*'  etc.  8yo.  pp.  vL  and  844,  cloth,  1868.  10«.  6dl 
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SeUeWr— A  DxcmoNABY  o;  ibb  Puzkhxo  ob  Pukbeto  ItAjxcfUAiom; 
in  which  the  Words  are  traced  to  their  Sonroef  in  the  Indian  and  Penian 
Langnagea.  With  a  Bererted  Part,  or  English  and  Pnkkhto.  Bj  Henrr 
Walter  Bellew,  Assistant  SnrgeGn,  Bengal  JUmj.  Small  4to.,  pp.  356.  1867. 
42b. 

Sellew. — A,  Gbahicab  of  tee  Pukkoto  ob  Fxtzshto  lujstQVAo^, 

on  a  New  and  ImproTed  System,  comhniing  Breyitr  with  practical  UtUit^,  and 
including  Exercises  and  Dialogues,  intended  to  mcilitate  the  Acqnisitiop  of 
the  GolloqmaL  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  Assistant  Snxgeon,  Bengal  Anny. 
Small  4to.,  pp.  166.    London,  1867.    1/.  1«. 

BeIl0W8.~ENOLiSH  OuTLiKE  YooABTTiABY  for  the  US6  of  Students  of 
the  Chinese,  ^nanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  Writing  of  Chinese  with  Bioman  Letters.  By  Professor  Summers, 
Eing*s  Cdlege,  London.    1  voL  crown  8to.,  pp.  tL  and  868,  cloth.    1867.    6«. 

Bellows. — OVTUm  DiOTIOKABY  fob  the  TTSE  of  MlSSIONABIBSy  Ex* 
PLOUBS,  AND  Studbkts  ot  Lanoxtagb.  By  Max  Huller,  M.A.,  Taylorian 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  ordinary  English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The 
Yocabulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.  Crown  8yo.  limp  morocco,  pp.  xxzL 
and  868.    1867.    7«.  6dL 

Bellows. — ^Toirs  LE8  Yebbes.  OonjugatioiiB  of  all  the  Yerbs  in  the 
French  and  English  Languages.  By  John  Bellows.  Bevised  by  Pro£Msor  Bel* 
lame,  B.A.,  LL.B.  of  the  XJniTersity  of  Paris,  and  Official  Literpreter  to  the 
Impoial  Court,  and  Qeorge  B.  Strickland,  late  Assistant  French  Master,  Eoyal 
NsTal  School,  London.  Also  a  New  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  of  French  and 
English  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.    32mo.  sewed,  76  Tables.    1867.    U, 

Bellows. — Thb  Nbw  Dictionaby  of  the  Fbbngh  Ain>  Ewoltbh 
Lakguagss,  showing  both  dlTisions  on  the  same  page,  distinguishing  the  genders 
at  sight  by  different  types,  and  giving  Conju^tions  of  all  the  Irregular  verbs  in 
French,  each  Irregular  Preterite  and  Past  Particiide,  and  the  accent  of  every 
word  in  English,  the  respective  Prepositions  to  be  used,  etc.  By  John  Bellows, 
Gloucester.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  Professor  Beljame,  BJL  and  LL.B.  of -the 
TJniversitv,  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Court,  Paris;  O.  Beauchamp 
Strickland,  late  French  Preceptor  at  the  Eoyal  Naval  School,  London.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  pennission  to  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte.        [Jn  the  Fre$t. 

Bellows, — Two  Days'  Excubsion  fbom  Gloucestkb  to  liLiirrHONT 
Abbbt  and  nut  Black  Mountaikb.  By  John  Bellows.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  32 
sewed,  Illustrated.    1868.    6ef. 

Benedix. — ^Deb  Yetteb.  Comedj  in  Three  Acts.  Bj  Bodericli 
Bcoiedix.  With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  F.  Weinmann,  German 
Master  at  the  Boyal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teacher 
of  Modem  Languages.    Post  8vo.,  pp.  128,  doth.    1863.    2$.  6d. 

Benfey. — ^A  Pbactioal  Gbamiiab  of  the  6akszbit  LANGxrAOEy  for 
the  use  of  Barly  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Gbttingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Boyal  8vo., 
pp.  viiL  and  296,  dolL     1868.     10«.  6d. 

BenisdL — Tbatels  of  Babbi  Petachta  of  Batisbok  :  who,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  visited  Poland,  Bnssia,  Little  Tartarv,  the 
Crimea,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Sriia,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Greece.  Translated  from 
Hebrew,  and  published  togetner  with  the  original  on  opposite  pages.  By  Dr.  A. 
Benisch ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Translator  and  William  F.  Ainsworth, 
£sq.,  F.S.A.y  F.G.S.,  F.E.G.S.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viL  and  106.    1856.    68. 
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BeqjamilL — Speech  of  Hoir.  T.  P.  Bmcjjjnv,  of  LoniniaTia,  on  tb» 
Bight  of  Seoetsion,  deliTered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Dee.  ZUt, 

1860.  Boyal  8to.  aeved,  pp.  1«.    1860.     1«. 

Beqjmnea. — Gib&axtab  to  Spain  ;  or,  the  Important  Oaestion  of  the 
Cenion  of  that  Fortrets  by  England,  as  reoently  hroo^  before  the  Stpaniah 
Pabhc.  Being  an  Aoemate  Tranilation  of  a  Pamphlet  jnat  pnbUahed  at  Madxid, 
and  written  by  Kioolas  Diaz  Benjomea,  Esq.  8to.  tewed,  pp.  92.  186S. 
1«.  6d. 

Bsntham. — ^Theobt  of  Leoislatiok.  Bj  Jeremy  Bentham.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  B.  HUdzeth.  Post  8to^  pp. 
XT.  and  472.    Cloth.     1864.    7s.  6d. 

BenthailL — ^Analysis  of  Jebeits'  Benthah's  Theobt  of  LEomLAnoir. 
By  O.  W.  H.  Fletcher,  LL.B.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  ix.  and  86.    1864.    2$.  6d, 

Bethime. — ^Earlt  Lost,  Early  Saved  ;  or,  Oonsolatioii  for  Be- 
reaved Parents.  By  the  Ber.  George  TV.  Bethune,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  Toik, 
Anthor  of  *'  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  etc.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  A. 
Pope,  late  of  Leamington.  In  1  toL  Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  ziL  and  173. 
1866.    3#. 

BeumiaiUL — ^YocABmiABT  of  the  TiQRi  LAjroxTAGE.  Written  down 
by  Moritz  von  Benrmann.  Published  with  a  Qraxmnatical  Sketch.  By  Dr.  A. 
Herx,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena.    pp.  Yiii.,and  78,  doth.    1868.    8t.  6dL 

Bible. — The  Holy  Bible.  First  division,  the  Pentateuch,  or  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  according  to  the  authorised  yersion,  with  Notes,  Critiod,  Practi- 
cal, and  Devotional.  I^ted  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wilson,  MJL.,  of  Corpua 
Christi  CoU^,  Cambridge.  4to.  Part  I.  pp.  yi  and  84 ;  part  II.  pp.  86  to 
176  ;  part  III.  pp.  177  to  275,  sewed.  1858 — 4.  Each  pt  5«.,  the  wock  com- 
plete 20«. 

Biblia  Hebraioa  Secundum  Editiones  J.  Athiae,  Joannis  Leus- 
deni,  J.  Bimonis,  oliorumque.  Imprimis  £.  Van  der  Hooght,  receoauit  Angiiatna 
Hahn.    8yo.  bound,  pp.  1896.     1808.    6s. 

Bibliomaiie,  Le. — Eevtte  de  la  Bxbliogbafhie  aittiqitaibs.    Texte 

et  grarures  psr  J.  Ph.  Bcijeau.    Kos.  1  and  2.  8yo.  pp.  20  and  42,  sewed.  1861. 
Is.  each  part. 

Bibliopblle,  Le. — ^Bevue  de  la  Biblioobaphie  antiquaibe,  Texte 
et  grayures  par  J.  Ph.  Beijeau.    Nos.  1,  2,  3.  8yo.  pp.  16,  32,  and  48,  sewed. 

1861.  Is,  each  part. 

Biokaell. — ^In  the  Tback  op  the  Gabtbat.ptans  thbough  Italy  akb 
Sicily.  By  Algernon  Sidney  Bicknell.  Cr.  8yo.  doth,  pp.  zz.  and  344. 
1861.     lOt?  6d. 

Bigandet — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gattdama,  the  Budha  of  the 
Surmesc,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Xeibbon,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyiea^ 
or  Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Bight  Reyerend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Bamatha, 
Yicar  Apostolic  of  Aya  and  Pegu.    Syo.  sewed,  pp.  xi,  638,  and  v.     1866.  18<. 

Bigelow. — AuTOBiOGBAPHY  OF  Benjamin  Fbaneldt.  Edited  from 
^8  manuscript,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  John  Bigdow.  With  a 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    Post  8yo.,  pp.  410.    Cloth.    1868.    IDs. 
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Biglov  Papers  (The).— By  James  BoBseU  LowelL  Newlj  Edited, 
witha  PMMe,  V  the  Author  of  <<Tom  Brown's  Sohool  BayB."  In  1  ToL 
eiown  8yo.  doUi,  pp.  IxriiL  and  140.    1861.    2f.  td. 

Ditto.    People's  Edition.    12nio.  sewed,  fancy  oorer.    1866.    1«. 

Bijzlow  Papers  (Thb). — Melxbjeub-Hippovax.    The  Bielow  Papers, 

-Second  Seiies.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Poet  8yo.  okSi,  pp.  lau.  and 

190.    1867.    Z9.M. 

**]lMt«rpitow  of  wkixiesl  humour*  thsr  ars  sntttttd,  m  soeh,  to  a  pnrmaBMit  plaos  i» 
Amerioui.  wbieh  !•  £oglUh  Literatara. '*—2>aily  Nmu. 

**  No  one  who  OTor  read  the  Biglov  Paptrg  oan  doabt  that  true  humonr  of  a  fwy  high  order 
is  within  the  raoge  ot  Amoioaa  gift.**— >&«arrftaii. 

*'The  book  naooabtedW  o«red  lit  fint  Togue  to  party  feeliag ;  bat  it  la  iaapoeaible  to  asexibe 
to  that  oanae  only,  ao  wide  and  enrtoring  apopolari^  aa  it  has  bow.**— «8fp«e(a(or. 

Blasins. — ^A  List  of  the  Bibds  of  Ettbops.  By  Professor  I.  H. 
Blftiins.  Beprinted,  from  the  German,  with  the  Author^s  Cknrectioiis.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  24.    1862.    U, 

BleeL— A  Cohpasatiye  Gbaiocab  of  Soxtth  Afbioak  Tjaxqvxqxb^ 
By  Br.  W.  H.  L  Bleek.  Will  he  completed  in  Four  parts.  Part  I.,  sewed,  pp. 
104.     1862.    6$. 

Bleek*— F0B3fSNLEHBS  DBB  ULTEINISGHEN  SpBAOHE  ZT71C  ZB8TEN 
UifTBBBioaT,  Yon  W.  H.  I.  Bleek.    Svo.pp.  68,  sewed.    1868.    1«. 

Bleek. — ^Beti^asi)  the  Fox  m  Soxtth  Afbiga.  ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables 
and  Tales,  chiefly  Translated  from  Original  Manuscoipts  in  the  library  of  His 
Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  KG.B.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Post  8yo.  doth,, 
pp.  zxri.  and  94.    1864.    Zi,  6d. 

Blytll  and  Speke. — Bepobt  ok  a  Zoolooicai.  Collection  fboic  toe 
Somali  Covktbt.  By  Edward  Blyth,  Curator  of  the  Eoral  Asiatic  Society's 
Huseum,  Calcutta.  Reprinted  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Yolume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
Collector,  Capt  J.  H.  Speke,  F.E.G.S.,  etc  8yo.  pp.  16.  One  Coloured  Plate. 
1860.    2t,M. 

Bohleily  Yon. — ^Histobigal  aud  Ceitioal  Tllustbations  of  the  Fiest 
Pabt  of  Gbnssis,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Yon  Bohlcn.  Edited  by 
James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  Eeyised.  2  yols.  8yo.,  pp.  tttji,  and  336,  iy. 
and  298.    Cloth.     1868.    6<. 

BdeseiL — ^A  Gttide  to  the  Daiosh  LAKaTTAOE.  Designed  for 
English  Students.    By  Mrs.  Haria  Bojesen.    12mo,  doth,  pp.  260.    1863.    6«. 

Boke  of  Knrtnie  (Tlie) ;  oe,  Schoole  of  Good  Maksbs,  for  Men- 

•  Seryants,  and  Children,  with  stans  puer  ad  mensam.  Newly  corrected,  yery 
necessary  for  all  youth  and  children.  Compyled  by  Hugh  Ehodes  of  the  Kinges 
Ohappell,  bom  and  bred  in  Deuonahyre,  p.  18  and  ii.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fleetestreete,  beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the  sign  of  S.  John  Euaungelist  By 
H.  Jackson,  1577.    4to.,  pp.  xzz.  and  56.    Cloth.    London,  1868.    10«.  6d. 

BoUaert. — ^AmriQUAEiAir,  Ethkolooigal,  aitd  othee  Beseaeohes,  in 

*  New  Granada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Chili ;  with  ObseryationB  on  the  Pre-Incaiia], 
Incarial,  and  other  Honimients  of  Peruyian  Nations.  With  numerous  Plates. 
By  William  Bdlaert    8yo.  doth,  pp.  279.    1860.    15#. 

BoUaert — The  Expedition  of  Pedeo  de  Ukstta  and  Lope  db 
Aoumas  in  Sbarch  ot  Eldorado  aitd  Akaoua  in  1560-1.  Translated  from 
FrayPedro  Simon's  **  Sixth  Historical  Notice  of  the  Conquest  of  Tierra  Firme." 
By  William  BoUaert,  Esa.,  F.R.G.8.  With  an  Introduction  by  Clements  E. 
lUrkham,  Esq.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  237.    1861.    10«.  6<f. 
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BoltL — A  Nxw  OouxtB  OF  THB  Emouse  LiVGUAflB,  afttt  a  Kev 
FnurtMal  and  Theoietioal  Hetbod,  bj  T.  BobeitMm.  For  tha  vm  of  mIioqIi  nd 
for  priTata  toitioii,  with  lummoiif  analogiw  of  En^fcidi  woidi,  with  ths  oooo- 
fponding  French  or  Oormin  vcpttmaaoM,  Tnmriatod  from  hit  iMnthOcoMm 
edition  into  BmnAn  bj  Br.  Angoit  Boht,  Profatfor  of  the  Enniin,  the  Saf^iih, 
the  Spaaieh,  etc.,  Lusoaget  it  the  Eoyal  Militery  Aeedemj  and  the  Soyal 
NayyiniAitatimatB^n.  StoU.  Poet  Sto.,  pp.  IM  and  160,  doth.  166^ 
7«. 

Book  OF  OOD.  ThB  APOCALTPflE  OF  AlUM  0^201X8.  Post  8tO. 
cloth,  pp.  648.     1867.     12«.  td. 

Book  OF  God.  An  Introduotioxi  to  the  Apocalypse.  In  1  voL  crown 
8vo.  pp.  iy  and  762,  doth.    14#. 

BowditoL^-SuFFOLK  Sitbkaices.  By  N.  L.  Bowditch.  Third 
Edition.  8to.  doth.  pp.  zxtL  and  758.    1861.    7«.  6<f. 

Bowles. — Lifb'b  Dissoltivg  Views.    By  G.    0.  Boides.     12mo., 

pp.  108.     1865.     3«. 

Bowling.— Ok  Beligioxts  Pbooeess  beyokd  the  CHBisixiv  Paijb. 
An  i^dreaa  deliyered  at  St  Martin's  Hall,  London,  by  Sir  Jdm  Bowring, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc,  on  Sonday,  14th  January,  1866.     Poet  8to.  tewed,  pp.  16. 

1866.  Zd, 

Bowrinfi^. — Siau  akd  tee  Siaicesx.  A  Disconrse  delirered  by  Sir 
John  Bowring  at  St  Martin's  Hall,  on  February  17th2_1867.  Alto  the  Intro- 
ductory Address  of  J.  Baxter  Langley,  Esq.,  M.B.C.8.,  FX.6.  8to.  tewed,  pp. 
12.    1867.    2d. 

Boyoe. — ^A  Gbaiocab  of  the  Kaffir  Laitottaoe.  By  William  B. 
Boyce^  WesleTau  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improred,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  Dayis,  Wedeyan  Missionary.  12mo.,  pp.  xiL  and  164, 
doth,  8«. 

BractOB  and  his  Belatiok  to  the  Bohak  Law.  A  Contribution  io 
the  History  of  the  Boman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Carl  Giiterbock,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Boenigsberg.  Translated  by  Biinton  Coxe. 
8yo.,  pp.  182,  doth.     1866.    9«. 

Brazil,  The  Es^ibb  of,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 

1867.  Post  8yo.,  sewed,  pp.  139.    Bio  de  Janeiro.     1867.    2f.  M, 

Ditto,  Ditto,  with  Maps  and  Catalogue  of  the  Articles  sent  to  the 
Uniyersd  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1867.  Post  8yo.  tewed,  pp.  189,  in.  and  197. 
Bio  de  Janeiro.    1867.    7«.  6(f. 

Brentano. — Hoiroxnt :  ob,  The  Stoby  of  the  Bbate  Oaspab  Aim  the 
Faih  Ankebl.  By  Clemens  Brentano.  With  an  Introduction,  and  a  Biogra- 
phical Notice  of  the  Author.  By  T.  W.  Afpsll.  Translated  from  the  Gecmaa. 
12mo.  doth,  pp.  74.    1847.    2f.  6tf. 

BretschBeider. — A  Maihtal  of  Belioiok  akd  of  the  Histobt  of  the 

Christian  Church,  for  the  use  of  upper  dasses  in  public  schools  in  Germany,  and 
foe  all  educated  men  in  generaL  £y  Earl  Gottheb  Bretsdmeider.  Trandattd 
from  the  German.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  296.     1857.    2#.  6if. 

Brioe. — ^A  BoicAinzED  HiKDX7STAia  A2n>  English  Diotiokabt,  de- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Composed  by  Nathanid  Brice.  New  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.  Pott  Syo., 
cloth,  pp.  866,     1864.     %t. 

Bridges. — The  Unity  of  Cohte's  Lue  and  Doctbine  :  A  Beply  to 
Strictures  on  Comte's  Later  Writings,  addressed  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Translator  of  Comte*s  General  View  of  Potitarina.  Sro., 
tewed,  pp.  70.    1866.    2$ 
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BrintOIL — ^Ihs  Mtthb  of  thb  Nxw  Wobu).  A  Trestuie  on  &e 
Bymboliiin  and  Mjthology  of  the  Red  Baoe  of  America.  Bj  Baniel  G.  Brintoiiy 
A.M.,M.D.    Ozown  8to.,  pp.  TiiL  and  308.    ClotlL    1868.     lOi.  8^ 

BrowiL— The  Dsbtishbs;  ob,  Obishtal  Spzbituaxjsic  Bj  Jolrn 
P.  Brown,  Seeretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
Awterica  at  Cooftantinople.  Crown  8to.,  dloth,  pp.  TiiL  and  416,  with  24  Shia- 
trations.    1868.    14«. 

Baothner.— FoBOE  jjn>  Matteb.    Bj  Dr.  Louis  Badmer.     Edited 
from  the  Ei^th  Edition  of  "Kraft  and  Sto£^"  hy  J.  Frederick  GoQingwood, 
F.E.8.L.,  F.O.S.    Post  8yo.  oloth,  pp.  820.    1866.    7«.  M. 
**  Th«  work  !•  TtliublA  on  aoeoimt  of  lu  eioM  and  Ipgieal  reawniDg.  tad  the  profoond  and 

in  inaay  oMw  ttrikiiig  views  tekeA  of  the  MttJaets  dlaoiuMd.*— OftMrftr. 

Bndkle^ — Histobia  db  ul  Ciyiijzagxov  bk  EspaSa  pob  Enbiqtte 

ToiCAS  BvGKLB.  Capitolo  I'  del  segnndo  tomo  de  la  historia  de  la  oirilisacion  en 
Inglaterra.  Tradnodo  de  la  primera  edioion  Inglesa  por  F.  G.  j  T.  Post  S^o,, 
ehrth,  pp.  xri  and  188.    1861.    2$.  6d. 

Bumstead* — ^Thb  Pathology  Aim  Tbbatment  of  Yezocbbal  Dib- 
BASBt.    Bj  F.  J.  Bunstead,  M.D.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  rri.  and  640.    1866.    21s. 

BnnseiL — Mbhoib  on  the  Cokstittttiokal  Bights  of  the  Dttohibs 
OF  ScHLBSwiG  AKD  HoLSTBDT,  presented  to  Yisconnt  Palmerston,  by  Cheyalier 
Bunsen,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1848.  With  a  Postscript  of  the  16th  of  April. 
Published  with  M.  de  Gnmer*s  Essay,  on  the  Danish  Qnestion,  andall  the  ofScial 
Doeoments,  by  Otto  Yon  Wenkstem.  lUnstrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Two  Dnchies. 
8to.,  aewed,  pp.  166.    1848.    2«.  ed. 

BUT^^ess. — The  Protogbaphio  Makttal.  A  Practical  Treatise  con- 
taining the  cartes-de-risite  process,  and  the  method  of  taking  stereoscopic 
pictures,  including  the  Albumen  process,  the  dry  Collodion  process,  the  Tanmng 
process,  the  rarious  Alkaline  Toning  baths,  etc,  etc,  etc.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  recent  mtprorements  in  the  art  By  K.  G.  Burgess. 
12mo.  doth,  pp.  283.     1865.    6<. 

BnrgL — ^The  Maihtfactxtbe  of  Suoab  akd  the  Machikeby  employed 
poK  CoLoiriAL  Ann  HoMX  PuRPOSvs.  Bead  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  London,  April  4th,  1866.  By  N.  P.  Burgh,  ]&igineer.  8ro.  sewed, 
pp.  31.     1866.     Is. 

But^Il— -The  Fbinotflbs  that  Oovebn  the  Futube  Detelopicent 
OP  TBI  MinnrB  Boilbh,  Engitcs,  ako  Scsxw  P&opxllbe.  Bead  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London,  December  18th,  1867.  By  N.  P.  Burgh, 
Engineer.    8to.,  sewed,  pp.  30.     1868.    2s. 

Burton. — Captain  Eichabd  F.  Bubton's  Handbook  fob  Oybbland 
ExpBornoxs :  beinff  an  English  Edition  of  the  **  Prairie  Trareller,**  a  Handbook 
for  Overland  Expemtions ;  with  Illustrations  and  Itineraries  of  the  Priocipal 
Boutes  between  the  Mi8si>sippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  Map.  By  Captain  Ban- 
dolph  B.  Marcy  (now  General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac). 
Edited  (with  Notes)  by  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton.  Crown  8to.,  cloth, 
pp.  270.  Kumerous  woodcuts.  Itineraries,  and  Map.     1863.    6s.  6d, 

Busch. — Guide  fob  Travellebs  in  Egypt  and  Adjacent  Coitntries 

srBJECT  TO  THE  Pasha.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz  Buscl:. 
By  W.  C.  Wrankmore.  Square  12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  xxxviiL  and  182,  with  11 
Illustrations,  a  TrsTelling  Map,  and  Plan  of  Cairo.     1868.     7«.  6^^. 
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BofldL — 'Hajxtlll  07  QsBMijr  OoitnEB&iTioir:  A 'ohoioe  joid  < 

prehenaTe  ooUedion  of  ■entenei  on  the  ordinaxT  ■objeott  <tf  erery^-daj  fife, 
witli  a  oopiom  Yooabnlary  on  an  entMy  new  and  ample  plan.  Bj  Dr.  Oaear 
Biiioh»  Teacher  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Langnagee  at  die  eetahtiahment  of  Dr. 
Xranie  at  Breeden.    12mo.,  doth,  pp.  x.  and  840.    1861.    4$. 

Sntchers. — A  Waif  ok  thb  Stbeak.  By  S.  IL  Butohen.  ISmo. 
doth,  pp.  YiiL  and  200.    London,  1866.    8«.  6^ 

(J^yerb — ^LbOTXTBBS  ok  00AL-Ta&  OoLOX7&8  JOn>  OirBBOERTlkPBOTX- 
XBXTS  Aim  Progbms  in  Btbdco  AMD  Calico  Pjuntikg.  Embodying  Copiona 
Notes  taken  at  the  International  Exhibitioa  of  1862,  and  BlnetrBted  widi 
numeront  tpedmeni  of  Aniline  and  other  ooloort.  By  Dr.  F.  Grace  CalTert, 
P.B.S.    Sto.  sewed,  pp.  64.    2t. 

OallaWay.— IzZKGiLNSDWAHB,  NENBUXAirSUHAffX,  NXZZHDABA  ZaBAHTTT 
(Nnrtery  Tdee,  Tradition!,  and  Histories  of  the  Znloa.  In  their  own  woida.) 
With  a  Trandation  into  English  and  Notes.  By  the  Eer.  Canon  Callaway, 
H.D.  Ydume  I.  8to.  pp.  yiL  and  890.  doth.  Sprmgrale  (Natd),  IKetennBzxti- 
bnrg  (Natd)  and  London.    1868.     16<. 

Gamerilli. — ^L'Eoo  Italiako  ;  a  P&actioal  GtiiDB  to  Italian  Ck>VTZR- 
SATiow.  By  £.  Comerini.  "With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  98.  I860. 
4$.  M. 

CampbelL"— New  Belioious  Thoitohts.  By  Douglas  OampbelL 
Post  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xii.  and  425.    1860.    6«.  M, 

CaBOIies  LEXiooGBAPHia  :  or  Bules  to  be  observed  in  editing  the 
New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philologicd  Sodety,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Sodety.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  12.    1860.    6d. 

Cailtioiuil  Cailticomm,  reproduced  in  £acsimile,  from  the  Smyenns 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  With  an  Historicd  and  Bibliographical  Introduc- 
tion by  I.  Ph.  Beijeau.  Fdio,  pp.  86,  with  Sixteen  Tables  of  DlnstzatioBis. 
Tdlum.     1860.    £2  2t. 

Carey. — The  Slave  Tejm>e,  Domestic  ahd  Fobeion,  Why  it  Exists 
AKD  now  IT  UAT  BE  ExTiNGUxsHSD.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  Author  of  "  Princmles 
of  Politacd  Economy,"  "  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  etc,  etc  8tc 
doth,  pp.  426.     1853.     6«. 

Carey.— The  Past,  the  Pbesent,  Ain>  the  Ftjtube.  By  H.  C, 
Carey.    Second  Edition.    8to.  doth,  pp.  474.    1866.    10«.  6d, 

Carey. — Principles  of  Social  Sciexce.  By  H.  0.  Carey,  In  Three 
Volumes.    Svo.  doth,  pp.  474,  480,  and  511.     1858—1867.    42«. 

Cape  Town. — Picioiiial  Album  of  Cape  Toirw,  with  "V^ews  of 
Simon's  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Graham's  Town,  from  original  Drawings  by 
T.  W.  Bowler.  With  Historicd  and  Descriptiye  Sketches  by  W.  £.  Thomson. 
Oblong  4to.    With  Twelve  Plates,  pp.  44.     1866.    26t. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  m  Exolaio)  of  the  Bajah  Bamhohttk 

KoY.  Edited  by  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol  With  Illustrations.  8to.  doth, 
pp.  T.  and  255.     1866.     7f.  6d. 

Catherine  IL,  Memoirs  of  the  Ejipeess.  Written  by  herself. 
With  a  Preface  by  A.  Herzen.  Translated  from  the  French.  12mo.,  boards, 
pp.  xvi,  and  362.    'l859.     7«.  6<f. 
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Cafherine  ILy  MiMozBis  Ds^L'zifpiBATBiaB.    Ecrits  par  eUe-mime  «t 

pT6o6d^d*imepr6£Aoepar  A.  Henen.  Seocmde  Edition.  Eeme  etsogment^ 
06  httit  lettref  de  Fienre  IIL,  et  d'ime  lettre  de  Cathfldne  II.  an  Comte  Ponia- 
towtky.    Syo.,  pp.  xri  and  370.    18d9.    10«.  6tf, 

Catholic,  Thb  New  Chuboh.  Second  Edition*  8to.|  sewed,  pp.  15. 
1867.    6rf: 

iJatlilL— The  Bbeath  of  Life.  By  G.  Catlin.  8to.,  with  Illtis- 
tnUiona.    Pp.76.    1864.    2#.  6if. 

Catlin. — O-Ejee-Pjl.  A  Religions  Ceremony ;  and  other  CustomB 
of  the  Mandini.  By  George  Catlin.  With  Thirteen  eolonred  Illustrations. 
Small  4to.  oloth»  pp.  tL  and  62.    1867.    14«. 

Cayonr. — Ooebidbratiofs  ojt  the  CSoirDinoir  of  Ibxlisi>,  ^jn>  m 
FuTUBB.    By  the  late  Count  Cavour.    Translated  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

CaztOIL — The  Gaice  of  Chess.  A  reproduction  of  William  Cazton's 
Game  of  Chess,  the  first  work  printed  in  England.  4to.  1862.  In  doth,  £1  1«. 
Ditto,  ftdl  morocoo  antique,  £2  2$, 

Frequently  as  we  TMd  of  the  works  of  Osxton,  tad  the  early  BDgUah  Printers,  asd  of  tbeir 
l>l«ok  Utter  books,  Tory  few  persons  hsTS  eror  had  tbs  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  tbaes 
fyroduetlons,  and  fbfrmiog  s  proper  estiiaate  of  the  iojrenoity  end  sUU  of  those  who  first 
practised  the  "NoMe  Art  of  M&ttog." 

This  reprodoetion  of  the  first  work  printed  by  Caxton  at  Westminster,  oontaining  tS  wood- 
ents»  is  intended,  in  some  measurs,  to  supplv  this  defioleneyt  and  being  the  present  age  into 
•omcwhat  greater  intimtor  with  th4  Father  ttf  EngHih  Frinten. 

The  type  has  been  eartf^v  imitated,  and  the  cuts  traoed  from  the  oopy  in  the  British 
Jloseum.    Tho  peper  Ims  also  been  made  expressly,  as  near  as  possible  like  the  originaL 

CazeatCL — ^A  Thsobetical  jjstd  Pbaotioal  Tbeatise  ok  Midwifeby. 
By  J.  Caseaux.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Bollock.  4th  edition,  royal  8to.  Pp.  988. 
1866.    Cloth.    24t. 

Centoniana. — ^Eevue  Analttiqtte  des  Guveages  ioBiTB  en  Oektoks, 

DEPUI8  LEs  TBMPs  ANCiBNB,  JU8QU*AV  XIXiBME  SiscLB.  Far  un  Bibliophile 
Beige.    Small  4to.,  pp.  508.     1868.    ZOs, 

ChalmBTS, — The  Origik  of  the  Chinese.  An  Attempt  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  ^Western  Nations  in  their  Eeligion,  Buperstitaons, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  AM.  reap,  8to.,  pp.  80, 
doth.     1868.    2».6d. 

Chaluxers. — ^The  SpEcuiiATioNs  ON  Metaphtsics,  Polity,  and  Mo- 
BALiTT  OP  ''  Thb  Old  Fhilosophbr  **  Lau-tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
with  an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcp.  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xz.  and 
62.     1868.    U,6d. 

P. — SELF-CxrLTUBE.    By  William  E.  Channing.    Post  8vo. 

.  56.     1844.     If. 

CliapiliaiL — Geoege  Chapjian's  Tragedy  of  Alphonsits,  Empeeor 
OF  Gbrmant.  Edited  with  on  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Earl  Else,  Fh.  D., 
Hon.  M.E.S.L.    12mo.  sewed,  p.  152.    1867.    3#.  M. 

Ciapman. — The  Cotton  akd  Commerce  of  India,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain :  with  Bemarks  on  Bailway  Communi- 
cation in  Bombay  Presidency.  By  John  Chapman,  Founder  of  the  Great  India 
Feninsula  Bailway  Company.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xrii.  and  412.     1851.    6*. 
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ChapmaiL— 'BisoDA  jjtd  Boxbat;  their  Polilioal  HaEmHty.  A, 
NaiTttiTe  drawn  troai  tiie  Papen  laid  before  Paxiiamflnt  in  xelaikn  fo  tiw 
Bemoral  of  lieut-OoL  Outram,  C.B.,  from  the  Office  of  Baaident  at  tba  Ooort 


of  the  Gaekwar.  With  Snlanatorr  Notee,  and  Bemarin  an  tike  Letter  of 
L.  E.  Beid,  Eao.,  to  the  Editor  of  the  JMly  N$m.  Bj  J.  Hhapman  Svo. 
aewed,  pp.  ir.  and  174.    1868.    U. 

Chapman^ — Induk  Poutioal  Befobk.  Being  Brief  Hiiitiy  fo- 
aether  with  a  Flan  ^  the  Improvement  of  the  Constitaflnej  of  the  £aat  India 
Company,  and  tiie  Promotion  of  Public  Worki.  By  John  Chapman.  8to.  aarwed 
pp.86.    1853.    If. 

Ghapman. — BinfAKTB  ok  thb  Lboal  Basis  bbqttzbxd  bt  IjotiaA- 
TiON  DC  IxDXA.    Bj  John  Chapman.    8to.  lewed,  pp.  20.    1864.    U. 

GhapmaiL — Ohlobofobk  aitd  other  AKXSTHznas;  fiieir  Hiatoiy 
and  Use  dnxing  Childbed.  By  John  Chapman,  H.D.  Sro.  eewed,  p.  62. 
1869.    If. 

GhapioaiL — Ohbistiak  Bxviyaxs  ;    their  Histort  abd  NAjrnmAL 

HxeroBT.    By  John  Chapman,  M.D.    8to.  aewed,  pp.  68.    1860.    It. 

ChapmaiL — ^Fuvotiokal  Diseases  of  Wokeb.  Oases  iflnstrative 
of  a  New  Method  of  Treatmg  them  through  the  Ageney  of  the  Nerrooa  Syitem, 
by  means  of  Cold  and  Heat.  With  Appendix,  containing  Caaea  iUnstxrang  a 
New  Method  of  Treating  BpOepsy,  Infantile  Conmlsions,  Paralyaia,  and 
Diabetes.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  Sro.  sewed,  pp.  xriiL  and  74.  1868. 
2f .  M. 

Ghapman, — Sea-Siokkess  :  its  Nature  aitd  Treatmbrt.    Bj  John 

Chapman,  M.D.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  72.    1864.    2f.  6^ 

ChapmaiL — ^Diarrhoea  aih)  Cholera  ;  their  Nature,  ORioiBy  aki> 
Thsaticbnt  thbotjoh  thb  Aozxct  of  the  Kertous  Ststxic.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.  2nd  edition.  Enlarged.  8to.  ebtii, 
pp.  six.  and  248.     1866.    7f.  6<f. 

ChamocL — Verba  Nominalia  :  or  Words  deriyed  from  Proper 
Names.  By  Eichard  Stephen  Chamook,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  etc  Sro. 
doth,  pp.  iv.  and  867.    London.    1866.    14f. 

Chamook. — ^Ludus  PATROinnncus ;  or.  The  Etymology  of  Cnrious 
Surnames.  By  Richard  Stephen  Chamock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.6.S.  down 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  182.    1868.    7«.  6(f. 

ChaUYenet^-A  Manual  of  Spherical  akd  Praotioal  Astroboxy, 
embracing  the  general  problems  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  the  special  applications 
to  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  the  theory  and  use  of  fixed  and  portable  Astro- 
nomical Instruments.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  method  of  least  squares.  By 
William  Chauvenet,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  library 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  2  toIs.  8ro.,  pp.  708  and  682.  with  fourteen 
plates.    Cloth.    1B64.    £2  I6f.  Od, 

Chess. — OjfE  Hundred  Chess  Games,  played  between  Mr.  J. 
F.  Emmett  and  Mr.  Tirian  Fenton,  during  the  Winter  of  1864.  Small  4to. 
sewed,  pp.  60.    Boulogne  and  London.     1865.     2f. 

Chess-Strategy.  — A  Collection  of  the  Most  Beautiful  Chess 
Problems,  composed  by  "  J.  B.,  of  Bridport,"  and  contributed  by  him  to  the 
chief  Chess  Periodicals  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  lUustiated  by  Diagrams 
and  accompanied  by  Solutions.    Post  8vo.  clotn,  pp.  1 1 8.     18G5.     5#. 
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Gb688  World   (The).— Volumes   1,   2/ and  3,  eaoh   12«.      186^, 

•  1866, 1S67.    Continued  in  monthly  nnmben  at  1«.  each. 

Chflda — ^iNVXsnaATioire   in   the    Theoby   of   Befleoted   Say- 

•  SjJKPJLoaa,  AXJ>  tbxssl  Eilatxok  to  Plans  Beflbctbd  Caustics.  A]so>  in 
ibB  Appendix,  A  Thbobt  of  Plans  Caxtstic  Cubtjes,  Idsntifisd  with  thb 
EvoLUTB  OF  thb  Auxiliart  Curyb  of  Equianoulab  Intbbsbction.  By 
Ber.  6.  F.  Childe,  MJL,  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  South  African  College, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    8to.    Boards.    Pp.140.    1857.    7«. 

Ghroni^   de  '  Abou-Djafab-Mohahhed  Ben-Djabib  Ben-Yezzd 

Tababi.    Traduite  par  Monsieur  Hermann  Zotenberg.    Volume  I.,  8yo.,  pp. 
608,  sewed.    7«.  M,    1867.  (To  be  oompleted  in  four  volumes). 

daim  (The)  of  "Esqllsswo^ces  to  the  Suffbagb  CoNSTrnmoN- 
ALLT  CoNSiDEBXD.  Beprintod  by  permission  from  the  Wettminster  Mwmc,  tor 
January,  1867.    Post  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  19.    London.     1867.    6d, 

Clayton  and  Bnlwer  Ooitvention,  of  the  19th  Apbil,  1850,  bb- 

TWBBN    THB    BRITISH    AND    AmBBICAN    OoTBBNMENTS,   COKCBBNINO    CsNTBAL 

Ambbica.    8to.    Pp.  64,  sewed.    1856.     1«. 

Glegg. — A  Fbactical  Tbeatise  on  the  Manttfaotube  aih)  Dis- 
tbxbittion  of  Coal  Gas,  its  Introducjtion  and  Pboobbssitb  Impbotbxznt. 
niustrated  by  Engrayings  fVom  Working  Drawings,  with  General  Estimates. 
By  Samuel  Clegg,  Jun.,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition.  Greatly 
enlarged,  and  with  numerous  Additional  Engrayings.  4to.  Pp.  ziL  and  412^ 
doth.     1868.    2U. 

Col)l)e.— Female  Edxtoation,  and  How  it  wotjld  be  Affected  by 
UNiyBBSiTT  ExAHiNATiONs.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
Ixmdon,  1862.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Third  Edition.  18mo.  sewed, 
pp.20.     1862.    2d, 

(;ol)l)e.— I'biendless  Gibls  and  How  to  Help  Them.  Bein^  an 
Account  of  the  Preyentiye  Mission  at  Bristol.  From  a  Paper  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Dublin,  1861.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Fourth  Thou- 
sand.    18mo.  sewed,  pp.  14.     1862.    2d, 

Cdtibe, — The  Wobkhottse  as  an  Hospital.  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.     18mo.  sewed,  pp.  16.     1862.    2d, 

Cobte. — The  Belioious  Demands  of  the  Age.  A  Eeprint  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
Sto.  sewed,  pp.  36.    1863.     U, 

Cobbe. — Thanzsgiting.  A  Chapter  of  Eeligions  Duty.  By  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.    18mo.  pp.  40,  doth.     1863.    6s. 

Cobbe. — The   Cities  of  the  Past.      By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

12mo.  doth,  pp.  216.     1864.     Zs,  6d, 

Cobbe. — ^An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Mobals.  Being  an  attempt  to 
popularise  Ethical  Science.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Part  I.  Theory  of 
jlorals.    New  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xy.  and  289.    1864.    6s, 

Cobbe. — Italics:  Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in 
Italy,  in  1864.    By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  634.   1864.    128,  ed, 

Cobbe.— Religious  Duty.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Sto.,  doth, 

pp.  yi.  and  332.     1864.     7«.  6i. 
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Oobbe.— BsoKSir  Lxohts.     A  Suxrejr  of  the  Bdifficnifl 
net  of  oar  Timei.    Bt  Fnmoet  Power  Gobbe.    SaeoodB&ifln.    GkovB  Bm^ 
doth,  pp.  iz.  and  192.    1865.    69. 

Oobbe. — STimizs,  New  jjxd  Ou),  ok  EiHnui.  ajcd  Sogiai.  BuBimaxt. 
B7  Fimoet  Power  Cobbe.    Pott  8?o.  doth,  pp.  446.    1865.    lOt.  6^ 

CoimniTi.*I.  Chrtotiaa  Ethtot  and  Um  Ethlet  of  Chitet— O.  Setf-ibii^fliou  sad  fl^tf- 
DtTelopmtiii.— III.  Tb«  Stored  Books  of  tbe  Zoraostitea*.— TV.  HAdos.— V.  Tb*  PUIoMphj 
of  the  Poor  Lftwi^Vl.  Tbo  Btffhuof  lUa  and  tbo  CIclBMOf  Bratw—TIL  Ite  MnwifcM 
Liimttort  — VUI.  Tho  Hionreby  of  Art 

Cobbe.— HouBs  OF  WoBK  AKD  Plat.  B7  I^raiices  Poww 
Cobbe.    Post  8to.,  doth,  pp.  374.    1867.    6«. 

Cobden. — ^Bichabd  Cobden,  boi  bss  BsLass;  par  xm  ex*C3oloii€l 
de  la  Garde  Ciyique.  D6di6  anx  bleia6a  de  Beptembre.  BeaziAme  MltinB. 
12mo.  aewed,  pp.  62.    1863.    2#.  6^. 

Colec^ao  be  Yocabulos  e  FBASESiuados  naPioyinoiade  8.  Pedro  de 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul  no  BnudL    16mo.,  pp.  82,  lewed,  2#.  6if. 
Ditto       ditto,    large  paper,  email  4to.    1866.    5*. 

ColeccioiL  DE  DocuMEHTOS  ineditos  relatlTOB  al  Descabiixniento  y  £  la 
Hiitoria  de  las  Floridae.  Los  ha  dado  k  Ini  d  Sefior  Don  Boddngham  Smift, 
segun  los  mannscritos  de  Madrid  j  Seyilla.  Tomo  pnmero,  folio,  pp.  216,  oon 
retrato  dd  Bey  D.  Fernando  Y.    1851.    28«. 

Colenso. — ^First  Steps  in  Zttlv-Katir:  An  Abridgement  of  die 
Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Znln-Eafir  Lanroage.  By  the  Bi^t  Rer.  Jolm  IT. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  NataL    8yo.,  pp.  86,  clotL    Eknkanyeni,  1859.    4#.  6^ 

Colenso. — ^Ztjlu-Enolish  DicnoKART.  By  the  Bight  Bey.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  NataL  Sro.,  pp.  Tiii  and  552,  8ewe£  PietennaziUbniZr 
1861.     15«. 

Colenso. — ^Fibst  Zx7LT7-KAFnt  Beading  Book,  two  parts  in  one.  Bj 
the  Right  Bey.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  KataL  16mo.,  pp.  44,  sewed. 
Katal.    If. 

Colenso.**SEOOND  Zxilv-Kafib,  Beadino  Book.  By  the  same.  16mo. 
pp.  108,  sewed.    NataL    Zs. 

Colenso. — Fottbth  Zulu-Kafib  Beading  Book,   By  the  same.  8to. 

pp.  160,  cloth.    Natal,  1869.    7f. 

Colenso. — Theee  Native  Acxx)tjnts  of  the  Visits  of  the  Bishop  of 
Katal,  ik  September  akd  October,  1859,  to  UpsuirDB,  Kiko  oe  the 
Zulus.  "With  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Literal  Translation,  and  a  Gloesaiy  of 
all  the  Zulu  words  employed  in  the  same.  Designed  for  the  nse  of  Students  of 
the  Zulu  Language.  By  the  Bight  Ber.  John  W,  Cdenso,  Bishop  of  NataL 
16mo.,  pp.  160.     Stiff  cover.    Maritzburg,  NataL     1860.    U.  6d. 

Colenso. — Two  Sebmons  Pleached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal, 
in  St.  Paul* 8,  D*TJrban,  on  Sunday,  November  12,  1865 ;  and  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  IMaritzburg,  on  Sunday,  November  19,  and  Sunday, 
November  2G,  1865.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  12.    1866.    6d. 

Colenso. — The  Pbeface  and  Concludino  Eejiabks  of  Pabt  V.  or 
THE  Pextateuch  AND  BooK  OF  JosuuA  Criticallt  Examdv-ed.  By  the 
Bight  Bcv.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natd.  Printed  aepaiatdy 
by  request.    Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  xlvi.  and  pp.  305  to  320.     1865.    1«. 
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CSqIshbo. — Ok  Mxasxom  to  tbx  Zultts  m  Naxai.  ajsd  Zvlvlaxb.  ^L 
Lecture  by  the  Bight  Bey.  J.  W.  ColeiiBO,  D  J).,  Biihop  of  KataL  8to.  w&wtd, 
pp.  24.    1866.    6d. 

Cdlenso. — ^Njltal  Sebkons.  A  Series  of  Disoottrses  Preadhed  in 
the  Cathedral  Chmeh  of  St.  Peter's,  Maritsbiug.  By  the  Bight  Ber.  John 
WiUiam  CdlenaOy  D.D.,  Biihop  of  NataL     8yo.,  cloth,  pp.  yiiL  and  878.    1866. 

GoleilSO. — Njltal  Sbbkoits.  The  Second  Series.  Preached  in  tlie 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Feter*i,  Haritsburg.  By  the  Bight  BeveraDd  John 
William  ColensOyD.D.,  Bishop  of  NataL   Crown  Sto.   1868.    6s, 

Coleridgd.^  A  Olossaeial  Index  to  &e  Printed  English  lateratare 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge.  8to.  doth.  Pp.  104. 
1859.    2s.  6d. 

Collet. — Oeoege  Jacob  Holyoaee  and  Modern  Atheisic.  A  Bio* 
graphical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Sophia  Dobson  Collet.  12mo.y  pp.  64,  sewed. 
1865.    If. 

Comte. — ^The  Positite  Philosophy  of  ArousTE  Ooictb.  Translated 
and  Condensed.  By  Harriet  Hartineau.  2  Vols.  Large  post  Sto.  GlottL 
YoL  1,  pp.  xxztL  and  480.    YoL  2,  pp.  xvi  and  561.    1853.    16«. 

Comte. — ^The  Gateohish  of  Positiye  Beugion.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Bichard  Congrere.  12mo.  doth.  F)p.  tL 
and  428.     1858.    6s.  6d. 

Comte. — ^A  Geneeal  View  of  Positivism.  By  Auguste  Oomte. 
Translated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges.  Ciown  Svo.  cloth.  Tp.  zi  and  426.  1865« 
Ss.  ed. 

Conant. — The  Meanino  and  TTse  of  Baptizein  Philolooicallt  and 
Historically  XirrEsnoATED.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.  8to.  clotL  Pp.  164. 
1861.    2s.  6d. 

Confessions  (The)  of  a  Catholic  Priest.     Post  Svo.  doth.    Pp.  v. 

and  320.    1858.    7s.  ed. 

Conereve. — ^The  Bohan  Empiee  of  the  West.  Four  Lectures 
deuTered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  February,  1855,  by 
Bichard  CongreTe,  M.A.     Sto.  pp.  176,  cloth.    1855.    4«. 

Congreve.— India.  By  Eicliard  Oongreve.  Svo.  sewed.  Pp.  iv. 
and  85.     1857.     1#. 

Congreve.  —The  Catechism  of  Positive  Eemgiox.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Bichard  Congreye,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth, 
pp.  428.     1858.     6«.  ed. 

Congreve. — The  New   Eeligion  in  its  Aititlide  towabds  the 

Old.    a  Sermon.    By  Bichard  Congreve.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  34.    1850.    Zd, 

Congreve.  —  Italy  and  the  Westebn  Powees.  By  Bichard 
Congreve.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  18.     1860.    6d. 

Xtongreve. — The  Peopagation  of  the  Eeugion  of  Hoianity.  A 

Sermon  preached  at  South  Fields,  "Wandsworth,  19th  January,  1860,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Auguste  Comte,  19th  January,  1798.  By  Bichard 
Congreve.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  22.     1860.    1*. 
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Oongrem — ^Thb  Labottb  Questiov.  B7  Biobard  OQngiere.  Ptet 
8to.  tewed,  pp.  24.    1861.    44. 

Oongrere.— EuzABBTH  of  EiroiJun>.  Two  Leotaree  delirered  at 
theTluloiophkal  InititiitiaD,  Edmbvch,  Jmuoy,  1862.  B7  Biehaid  Conntre. 
18mo.  tewed.    Pp.  114.    1862.    2s,  U. 

Gongieve. — Gzb&altab  ;  ob,  the  Fobxkht  Poliot  of  Evca.AjrD.  By 
Bichtzd  CoDgreTe,  H  JL    Seoood  EditioiL    8to.,  pp.  70,  tewed.   1864.    U.  6d. 

Oongreye. — ^Ibeulnd.  By  Biohard  Oongrere,  MA.,  M.B.CLFJL 
8to.  pp.  40,  tewed.    1868.    1«. 

ContOpOUlOS.— A  LeXIOOK  of  MoDEBI?  GRSEK-EirGIJSH  JlBD  EirOIJSH 
MoDMBsx  Gkxsk.  Bj  N.  Contopoulot.  Fiztt  Pert,  Hodeoi  Qreek-EngKih^ 
8T0.,  pp.  460,  doih.    1868.    12«. 

Constitation  of  the  TTnited  States,  with  aa  Index  to  each  Article  and 
Section.    Bj  a  Cititen  of  Wathington.    8to.    Pp.  64,  tewed.    1860.    2t. 

Cornelia. — ^A  Notel.    Post  8to.,  pp.  250.    Boards.     1863.     It.  6i, 

Comet — A  Manxtal  of  Bussian  aitd  English  OoirvEBaAxiOK.  By 
Juliof  Comet.    12mo.    Boards.    Pp.  424.    1858.    3«.  M. 

Coniwallis.— Sblectioks  fbom  the  Lettebs  of  Oaeouks  Feavcbs 
CosxwALLis.  Author  of  ''  Pericles,"  **  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjeets,*'  etc 
Alto  tome  uspublished  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.  1  YoL  8to.  ekdi, 
pp.  xr.  and  482.    1864.    12#. 

Cotta,  Yon. — Geolooy  and  History.  A  popular  E^sition  of  all 
tliat  is  known  of  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  pre-historie  times.  Br  Bern- 
hard  Ton  Cotta,  Professor  of  (Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Mining,  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony.    12mo.,  pp.  iv,  and  84,  cloth.    1865.    2#. 

Cotton. — The  Famike  in  India.  Lecture  by  Major-Qeneral  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  R.E.,  E.C.S.I.  (late  Chief  Engineer,  Madras).  Bead  at  the 
Social  Science  Confess,  at  Manchester,  October  12,  1866,  and  ijrinted  at  the 
request  of  a  Special  Committee  by  the  Cott(m  Supply  Association.  8to. 
tewed.    Pp.46.    1866.    1«. 

Conpland. — Shaix  we  Not  Go  Fobwaed  ?  A  Diaoourse  deHyered 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Biidgewater.  By  William  Chatterton  Coupland,  B«A.» 
B.Sc.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  20.    1865.     1«. 

Conpland. — Ingentites  to  a  Higheb  Lue.  DiBcourses  by  William 
Chatterton  Conpland,  BJL,  B.Sc.  Fcap,  8to.  cloth.  Pp.  xL  and  148.  1866. 
2i.  M. 

Conrtenay. — Beugious  Pebsecution.  Beport  of  the  Prosecution 
at  Bow  Street.  The  Queen  versus  Dnmergue.  From  the  shorthand  Notes  of 
John  KeUey  Courtenay.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  12.    1867.    2d, 

Consin. — Elements  of  Psychology  :  included  in  a  Critical  Exami* 
nation  of  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  ^ecet. 
Translated  firom  the  Fx^ch  of  Victor  Cousin,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Caleb  S.  Henry,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  Edition,  revised  according  to  the 
Author's  last  corrections.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  568.    1864.    7«. 

Consin. — The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Lectures  by  Yictor  Cousin. 
Translated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biograj^cal  and  Criticsl 
Sketch  of  Kant's  life  and  Writings.  By  A.  Q.  Henderson.  Large  post  8vo.» 
doth,  pp.  xciv.  and  194.    1864.    9«. 
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-GowUL — OuBious  Taots  m  thb  Hisiobt  of  ImxarB.    By  Xsttk 

Oowin.    Crown  8to.,  pp.  896.    Cloth.    1866.    7«.  6d. 

CowelL — P&AEBiTJL-PBAXAAi. ;  OT,  the  Prakrit  Qrammar  of  Vaia- 
mehi,  with  the  Commentary  ^tnoruna)  of  Bhamaha;  the  first  complete 
Edition  of  the  Ori^fmBl  Text,  with  Tarioos  Beading  from  a  coUeotion .  of  Six 
HSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  B^ysl  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  East  Lidia  Monse ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  TSiinslstion» 
and  Index  of  Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  IntrodnotioiL  to 
Pnhrit  Grammar.  By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Hagdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  Cloth.  New  Edition,  with  NewPrefue, 
Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second  Issue.  8to.,  pp.  xzxL  and  204.  Cloth. 
1868.    14#. 

Gowper. — Popery  ajtd  Cosocok  Sehbb.  A  Poem.  By  WDliain 
Cowper.    Post  8yo.,  sewed,  pp.  8.    1866.    6d. 

Cox. — ^A  Monograph  of  Attstbalian  laitd  shells.  By  James 
d.  Cox,  H.D.  Univ.  Edin.,  F.E.C.S.  Edin.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Zooloj^cal  Society  of  London,  Correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
ef  Philadelphia,  Member  of  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Eoyal  and 
Entomological  Societies  of  New  South  Wales.  8to.  pp.  t.  and  112.  Illustrated 
by  18  plates,  sewed.    1868.    £2  2t. 

Gracroft.— Essays,  Politigal  aitd  Miscellaiteotts.  By  Barnard 
Craoroft,  MjL,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Reprinted  from  Tarious  sources. 
Two  Volumes.    Crown  8to.,  pp.  xri  and  322,  pp.  xri  and  820,  cloth.    21«. 


COXTENTB  OF  YOL.  L 

The  SeMlon  of  1866. 

Tba  State  of  Attain  in  January,  1867. 

Anal]rals  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1867. 

TlieUeMlonofl867. 

Social  Abtiolxs:— 

Hsgnanimitj. 

Work. 

Praise. 

Vani^. 

The  Tslent  of  looking  like  a  Fool  with 

propriety. 
JesSoosy. 
Hatred. 
Cruelty. 

Intelleotoal  Pkiyftilnen. 
Englishmen*!  Aiguments. 
Ifaoners. 

Private  Theatricals. 
County  Balls. 

Laudladlee  and  Laundresses. 
Kan  and  Bee. 


Covnms  or  Voi^  IL 
The  Jews  of  Western  Europe. 
ArabiAn  Nights. 
Greek  Anthology. 
Ovid  as  a  Satirist. 
Plautus. 

Translation  at  Cambridffe. 
On  a  Translation  of  Tsatns. 
Professor  Oonington's  Horace. 
Professor  Oonington's  JEneid. 
Hiawatha  translated  into  Latin. 
Sir  Kingston  James*  Tsmo. 
H.  KsrSier*8  Riensi. 


The  Etohizkg  Club. 

Maoaroneana. 

Profeesor  Tjmdall  on  Beat 

Professor  Tyndall  on  Sonnd. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Dreanthoip. 

Hr.  Forsyth's  life  of  Cicero. 

The  worldly  Wisdom  ofBsoon. 

Ufa  snd  Timet  of  Sir  Joshua  Bsynolds. 

Hr.  Robert  Leslie  Ellis. 

Madame  de  Tracy. 

Msdsme  de  Sevlgn^ 

CranbrooL — Cbedibilia  ;  or.  Discourses  on  Uuestions  of  Christian 
Faith.  By  the  Bev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinborgh.  Beissuc.  Post  Sro.,  pp. 
iv.  and  190,  doth.     1868.     8«.  6d. 

CranbrooL — ^The  Potindebs  of  Cheistiaxity;  or,  Discourses  npon 
the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Beligion.  By  the  Bev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edin- 
burgh.   Post  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  324.     1868.     6tf. 

OrawftircL — ^The  PLxmAurY  of  THE  Races  of  Man.  A  Discourse 
deUvered  by  John  Crawford,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
at  Martin's  Hall,  January  13tn,  1867,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  Also  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  J.  Baxter  lAngley,  Esq.,  M.B.O.S.,  F.L.S.  8to.,  sewed, 
.pp.  12.     1867.     2d. 
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GrosskBjr.— A  Devshcb  of  Bsuoiok.      By  Hamy  W.  GbEOHtkey. 
P]p.4S.    12010.  lewed.    1864.    1«. 

Cnrrent  (The)  Gold  and  SQyer  OoiiiB  of  all  OonntiiaB^  fhmr  Weig^ 

and  Fmenefls,  and  their  Inixiiiiic  Value  in  t^f^**^  ICaner,  wilh  TmodmSkm  of 
the  Coani.  By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majei^t  Btaiionesj  Qfke»  and 
Chariee  Trdbner.  In  one  Tolnme,  medium  8to^  141  Platei,  printed  in  Gold  and 
Silrer,  and  repretenting  about  1,000  Coina,  with  160  pagea  of  Text,  haadaooiely 
hound  in  eml)oased  clotii,  xiohlj  gilty  with  'P'nh^n**^''**^  Deaixna  on  the  Gofrcr, 
andpltedgea.    1868.    £2  2s. 


IliitworkfWblditb*  PnbUiban  liaTt  anidli  ]»lM«iira  In  qflarfngtothePtfJicfwatal—  a 
atri«  of  the  Oold  and  SUvar  Cotnt  of  th«  whole  world,  auirtBt  dxuing  tho  peauMt  oaatury. 
The  ooUeotton  amoimte.  sumerleallT.  to  nearW  a  thooeead  epeoimeni,  comprielng.  wtth  thiir 
xavOTMiK  twloe  that  ntimber  {  and  the  Pobliahara  IM  oooikdent  that  It  te  aa  Mtt^  I 
aa  It  wai  poiidble  tomake  It. 

ItaeemsaliDoataaperflQoaatoalhidetothantlUty  of  tbework.    It !■  oridaiit ttwt It i 
beeome  a  highly  Talnable  Baodbook  to  the  BulUoii-dealer  and  the  Moiiay-eta«Df«r ; 
the  Herohant  and  Banker  it  will  prove  a  aore  and  aafe  work  of  raforoDc*^  ficom  the  a 
aoearaor  of  Its  detoila  aod  eomputatloDa. 

The  elegaooe  and  apleodoor  of  the  wovk  admliably  adapt  it  aa  a  ahotoe  aad  1 
onutmant  to  the  drawlog  room  table ;  the  amnaeoMnt  to  be  fbond  la  the  ooa 
the  taaie  of  diflbrent  ooantrlea  aa  azampUfled  In  their  Coina,  naj  tiiaae  awaj  sm 
boor's  ennui. 

In  the  TahiatloD of  the  aobataailal  Oolna,aad  the  notation  of  their  lalativa  warfh  la 
EngUah  money,  the  minutest  soouraej  has  been  obaerfad,  aa  also  in  the  atat^wnante  ct^tt 


ralatiTe  purity,  which  are  given  aooordlng  to  the  legal  Mint  regolatloDS  of  each  eooatrr.    la 
azoiptlaoal  eaees  only,  where  oAoial  Information  waa  not  to  be  obtained  of  tba  waiglitaad 
flnnnsss  of  the  Ooin%  assays  as  found  at  different  pUoea,  are  reported. 
The  exact  weight  of  the  Coins  is  expressed  both  In  English  troy  grains  and  In  TrmA 


grammes,  and  the  fineness  l^  the  Engluh  teobnloal  terma,asweU  aaln  Frsndhi 
the  general  teadsnay  of  our  time  towards  the  decimal  metrical  system  making  aach  •  nua- 
tion  almost  lndiq>ensable.  For  aaaier  reference,  tablea  of  Britlah  rsporta  fior  mlltUtines  si 
gold  and  silrer  hare  been  affixed. 

Ba  Cost& — ^Medical  Diagnosis  :  witli  Si>6cial  Beferenoes  to  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  By  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  H.D.  2nd  edition  zeviaed.  8Ta  do^ 
pp.784.    1866.    24«. 

I)adaJ)lLaL — The  Eubofeak  aitd  Asiatic  Baces.  Obserrations  on 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  Paper  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society.  By  Badahhai 
KaTioji.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  32.  1866.  1«. 

Dalton. — A,  Tkeatisb  oh  Httmak  Phtsiologt.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  Jun.,  M.D.  TUzd 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  706.    1866.    21«. 

SaiUU — ^A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  designed  for  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  Illustrated  hy  875  Woodcuts,  down 
8yo.,  cloth,  pp.  tL  and  854.    1864.    7r.  6d, 

SaJia. — ^Makual  of  Geology;  treating  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Science,  with  Special  Beferenoe  to  American  Geological  Hiatory.  For  the  Use 
of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science.  By  James  D.  Dana,  M  JL» 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  "World,  and  over  One  Thousand  Fignies^ 
mostly  from  American  Sources.    8yo.    cloth,  pp.  798.    1866.    21s. 

Sana.— Maitctal  of  Mdtebalogy  ;  including  Obserrations  on  Mines, 
Bocks,  Beduction  of  Ores,  and  the  Applications  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts ; 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  D.  Dana.  Xev  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  With  260  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.ziL  and  466» 
1867.  7*.  ed. 
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BBIUU — A  StBXBIC  of  UunEBALOCFT,  DSBOBIPTIYB  ICorSBAI^MITy 
eonpnifaig  th9  moit  reoent  DisooTeries.  Bj  James  Dwight  Dtna  md  Qeorge 
Janif  BniiL    Eiftb  edition.    1  toL  8to.,  pp  874.    1868.    £1  18«. 

Barl^t — ^BxroozsBO  Yitaldi  and  other  Lays  of  Italy.  By  Eleanor 
Darby.    8ya  cloth,  pp.  TiiL  and  208.    1886.    6f. 

Say. — Tttk  Laio)  of  the  Pebuaxtls,  or  Ooehin,  its  Past  and  its 
freaent    By  Frands  Day,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  8to.  oloth,  pp.  677.    1863.    26«. 

Seiohmami.— Nxw  Tablbs  to  fleuulitate  the  F^ractioe  of  Great 
Circle  Sailing,  together  with  in  Application  of  the  Theorj  of  the  great  Circle 
an  the  Globe  to  the  tailing,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  aome  mathetnatifta] 
demonstnUioni.  Accompanied  by  a  acaU  of  great  cirdee  on  a  blank  chart,  to 
detennine  without  calcolation  the  great  drde  which  Raises  throogih  two  given 
places,  and  to  show  the  places  at  which  the  sphencal  courses  expressed  in 
fonrthsof  the  point  take  place  on  the  great  circle's  arc  between  the  two  given 
placea.    By  A.  H.  Deichinann.  8to.  boards,  pp.  viiL  and  88. 1857.    6s. 

Selepierre. — Histoibe  LinEBAiBE  dss  Foub.  Par  Octaye  Dele- 
piene.    184.    1860.    6t. 

Selepierre. — Ajsalysb  des  T&ataxtx  de  la  Soozetb  dss  Phzlo- 

BiBLON  DB  LoNSBBS.   Par  OotaYe  Delepierre.    Small  4to.,  pp.  TiiL  and  184, 
boond  in  the  Boxbnrghe  style.    1862.   10«.  6d. 

*'  It  it  probably  not  goatnlly  known,  that  smonff  the  nnmeroot  lanmed  usocUtions  of  tl&o 
Britlah  metropous  thtm  existi  one  called  the  Pbilobiblon  Society.  This  ■omewhat  exdntlTd 
union  of  bibllognpbie  philoaopben  was  establiihed  in  1S68,  under  the  aoepieee  of  the  late 
Prinoe  Coneart<and  after  the  model  of  the  French  Aoademy'—it  being  one  of  the  ftundamentid 
rnlee  of  the  SoeletT  never  to  depaei  in  number  the  immortal  Forty.  .  .  .  The  eutntet  of  the 
Pbilobiblon  provided  for  the  annual  iaeue  of  e  Tolume  of  historical,  biogmphioaU  eritieal.  and 
other  eecaye,  oootributed  by  any  of  the  forty  members,  and  printed  in  a  rerr  limited  edition 
—not  a  single  book  to  be  dispoeed  of  for  money.  To  enhaaoe  the  value  of^the  works  Uiaa 
pubHshod,  it  was  arranged  that  every  member  sbould  reoetve  only  two  ooptos  of  eeoh  volume, 
to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  tecretory  of  the  eooletT,  end  with  the  name  of  the 
poeeeseoron  the  title-page.  .  .  .  The  contents  of  this  half-a-doxen  semi-mysterious  and  rare 
'works  have  Just  been  revealed  in  a  curious  little  book  published  by  Meeers.  TrObner  and  Co., 
•Ad  got  up  in  exact  imitation  of  the  products  of  Caxtou's  prees.  Jht  work  is  dedicated  by 
Jf .  Octave  Dolepierro,  the  anthor,  to  the  Duke  D*Aumale,  the  patron  of  the  Pbilobiblon  stnoe 
the  deeeaoe  of  Prinoe  Albert,  and  one  of  the  leadiag  nembers  from  the  beginning.**— 
Sptetator. 

"  Two  unpretending  but  very  useful  books  have  been  iMtly  compiled  by  X.  Delepierre  and 
Mr.  Kichols.  The  former,  wboee  '  History  of  Flemish  L  termture'  has  already  been  noticed  in 
theee  oolumns,  has  printed  an  abetroet  of  the  multifkri>as  works  issued  by  the  Pliilobibloa 
Society  of  London,  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  thehonorirv  secretary.  .  .  .  How  great  a  boon 
such  catalogues  as  tbeee  are  to  historical  and  Htersry  enqairers  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  experieneed  the  wont  of  them.  . .  The  gentlemen  whoee  works  we  have  named  at 
the  head  of  tnts  paper,  have  done,  in  their  way  and  degree,  a  service  to  literature  which  may 
be  oompored  with  those  rendered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers.**— 
SatmrOaif  JUview, 

• '  M.  Delepieire,  the  seoretoiy,  is  als  )  a  Tory  important  contributor.  By  way  of  tantalising 
the  public  he  issoee  this  *  Analyse,*  which  is  a  descriptive  cataloflr^e  of  the  precious  rarttiee 
collected  by  the  eodety.**— Xterarr  Budtfel. 

**  The  sooount  which  M.  Delepierre  givee  of  theee  volumes  mokes  us  regret  that  tbeir  con- 
tents have  remained,  as  he  tells  us,  almost  unknown  to  the  public,  since  many  of  the  contri* 
butions  appear  to  be  of  much  intereet."— /'arCAtfnon. 

Selepierre. — ^Macaboneaka  Akdba;  OTemm  Nouveaux  Melanges  de 

litteratare  Macaronique.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  Small  4to.,  pp.  180,  printed  by 

Whittingbam,  and  handsomely  bound  in  the  Eoxburgbe  style.     1862.     10<.  Ods 

This  Volume,  together  with  the  one  published  by  the  Author  in  1852,  form 

the  completest  c<^eotion  of  that  peculiar  form  of  poetry  in  existence. 
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DelilieratioiL  or  Beoision  ?  being  a  Trasaiafion  ham  tiia  DSnirii,  <£ 
the  Braly  giren  by  Herr  Eaaaiaff  tothe  •i^.f  *^f—  f^iw^^  f^— *  ^-s^  t*  ^^ 
part  of  the  Dtnuui  Cabinet;  together  wbh  an-lBtvodnetevy  Aztiole  ftvAtke 
Copenhagen  ^  Dagbladet»"  and  Explanatory  Kotea.  8to^  pp.  40,  aaved. 
1861.    U, 

Ddpech. — The  BzanmsB's  OoicpaKmwgiVE   Fbshoh   Book.    I^ 

J.  Delpech,  French  Master  at  Chriat*t  HoapitaL    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  tbl 
and  326.     1866.    4«.  6</. 

DemarteaiL — Galyaitized  Irok,  jon>  m  Appuoatiok:  ATreatne 
by  A.  Demarteau  on  J.  and  6.  Winniwarter's  Galranixing  and  Lead  Wotki  at 
Gmnpoldtlrirchen.   Oblong  royal  8T0.y  pp.  Tiii.  42.    1862.    2«.  6ir. 

Benoys. — ^Thb  TfiXAXY  Ports  of  Chifa  akd  Japav.  A  complele 
Omde  to  the  open  Ports  of  those  Conntries,  together  irith  Peking,  Tedo,  Am^ 
Kong,  and  Macao.  Forming  a  Guide  Book  and  Yade  Heenm  for  TnrfSka, 
Merchants,  and  Beaidents  in  general.  With  29  M^>s  and  Plans.  With  Index 
to  Hong  Eong,  Canton,  Macao,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Fonnoaa  (GeaMzal), 
Takao,  Taiwanfoo,  Tamsui,  Eelonff,  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Yangts  Biyei^ 
Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Kinkiang,  Hankow,  Chefoo,  Taku,  Tifitaing,  Pdia^ 
Newchang,  Japan  fUeneral),  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  Yedo.  Hakodadi  and  Hic^ 
Appendices,  tu.,  Means  of  Tran^xnt  between  England,  France,  and  Amerim, 
nnd  China  and  Japan.  French  Mail  Steam  Ships,  Compagnie  das  Serriesi 
Maritimes  des  Messageries  Imp^nales.  Extraet  fiinn  Handbook  of  InfomatiaB. 
Overland  Eonte  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Pacific  Mail  Stfmftip 
Company.  Alfred  Holt*s  Line  of  Steamers  from  liTeipod  to  China,  Tim  ^ 
Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Distances  in  Nautical  Miles  from  Shanghae  to  Towns  ca 
the  Tang-tse-Eiang,  and  Catalc^e  of  Books,  etc,  in  China  and  Japan.  Bj 
William  Frederick  Mayera,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Serriee,  K.  B. 
Dennys.  late  Her  Majesty's  C'Onsular  Service,  and  Charles  King,  lieutenant 
Boyal  Marine  Artillery.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  8to.  Half 
bound,  pp.  668,  xlyiiL  and  26.     1867.    42«. 

Se  Traoy. — Essais  Divsrs,  Lettres  et  PENsiES  de  Madame  de 
Tracy.  3  volumes.  12mo.,  paper  covers,  pp.  iv.  404,  860,  and  388.  1852, 
1854,  and  1866.    II.  U. 

De  Yeitelle, — Mercantile  DicnoNART;  a  Complete  Yocabulazj  of 
the  Technicalities  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  Itames  of  Artitdee  of  Tnde, 
and  Marine  Terms  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Frenn^.  With  Geopaphical  Nsmss, 
Business  Letters,  and  Tables  of  the  Abbreviations  in  Common  Use  in  the  three 
Languages.    By  J.  De  Yeitelle.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  302.  1864.    7«. 

Se  Yere. — Studies  m  English  ;  or,  Glizopses  of  the  Inner  Life  of 
our  Language.  By  M.  Scheie  de  Yere,  LL.D.,  ^x>fessor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  366.  1867.     10#.  6tf. 

Dewey. — AiiERicAif  ^Igrals  axd  Majwers.  By  Orville  Dewey, 
D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  82,  sewed.  1844.     Is. 

Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Gentlewoman.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  M.  Anna  Childs.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  224.  1860.    8«.  6tf. 

Dickinson's,  (Jolrn),  Paonplilets  relating  to  Indian  AflSsdrs. 

The  Famine  nc  the  Nobth-west  Pbovinces  op  India  :  How  we  mi^t  havs 
prevented  it,  and  may  prevent  another.    8vo.  pp.  36,  sewed.    1861.    Lt. 

Obstbuctions  to  Tbade  in  India.  A  Letter  to  P.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Tellicherry.  "With  his  Beply.  Edited  by  John  Dickinson.  8vo.  pp.  15, 
sewed.     1861.    6i. 
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PjiAUceUunu  of  Tfiiimer  if,  a.  SB 

I)iciJK80M*8  (John),  Ptmphlets xelating  to  Indian  AfBdw    (eomiimmt^*. . /  r,  '  .. 

AdDBBM  to  ISB  liXMBBBII  OF  TKB  HoTTSB    OF    CoiOIOIIB    OH     tfae    BaktuuL 

between  the  Cotton  CziiU  and  PoUic  WoAb  in  India.     8to.  .pp.  39, 
aewed.    1862.    ed, 
OflSTnuoTioKS  TO  Tbasb  IN  Ikbia.    A  Letter.    B7  F.  C.  Brown,  Eiq.,  of 
TeDicheiiy.    Edited  by  John  Dickinaon.    8to.  pp.  20,  aewed.    1862.    6d, 

TlKMA1t¥B  OK  THB  IkDIAN  EaILWAT  EePQBTS    PUBLIBHZD     BT    THX    OoTBBV- 

KBifT,  and  Beasons  for  a  Cbange  of  Policy  in  India.    8to.  pp.  82,  aewed. 
1862.    6d, 
A  Lbttbb.  to  Losd  Staiojby,  M.P.,  etc.,  etc.,  on  tbe  Policy  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.    ByVobn  Dickinaon.    8to.    pp.  40,  aewed.    1863.    6d, 

Dhab  mot  BBaroBSD,  in  Spite  of  tbe  Honae  of  Conunona  and  of  Public 
Opinion.    By  John  Dickinson.    8to.  pp.  110,  doth.    1864.     la. 

SxQuzL  TO  "Dhab  kot  Bbstobed,"  and  a  Propoaal  to  Extend  the  Principle 
of  Beatoration.    By  John  Diddnaoo.  8to.  aewed,    pp.  8^.    1865.    la. 

Lbttbbb  to  Malcolm  Mobb,  Eao.,  Preaident  of  tbe  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  By  John  Diddnson,  F.B.A.S,  etc.,  etc^  and  John  Malcolm 
Ludlow,  Barrister  at  Law,  author  of  ^  Britiah  India,  ita  Baoea  and  ita 
Hiatory,"  "  The  "War  in  Dude,"  etc.,  etc.  8to.  pp.  16,  aewed.  1866.  6rf. 

BB8ITLT8  OF  Ibbioation  Wobjls  IK  OoDATSBT  DISTRICT,  and  Beflectiona 
upon  them.  By  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  B.£.  Part  I.  8yo.  pp. 
15,  and  Appendix,  aewed.  1866.  6d,  Part  II.  8to.  pp.  11,  aewed.  1866.  6d. 

Sictionaiy  A2a>  Cokmeboial  Phraseology  in  the  German,  Dutch, 
Kngliah,    French,    Italian,  and    Spanish    Languages  including   a  complete 
Catalogue  of  Goods,  and  Fiye  Tahfes  of  Beferences  m  the  ahove  Languages. 
Compiled  by  Prof.  Dr.  Brutzer,  Prof.  Dr.  Binder,  Meaars.  J.  Bos  la,  M.  W.     . 
Braach  and  others.  8to.  pp;  544,  cloth.  1868.     10a.        .^ 

Sirckinok-SolmMd. — ^Ainc  Tracts  on  Daklsb  xnd  Oerbian  Mat- 
TBBa.    By  Baron  C.  Dirddnck-Holmfeld.    8to.  aewed,  pp.  116.    1861.    1«. 

Dircks. — The  Centxtry  op  Inventions,  written  in  1655  ;  by 
Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester.  Now  first  translated  into  French 
from  the  first  edition,  tondon,  1663.  Edited  by  Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.E.,  M.R.S.L.,  etc.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester;' 
•*  "Worceateriana,"  etc.,  etc.    Crown  8vo.  aewed,  pp.  62.  1868.    It. 

Sisonssion  (A)  among  upwaeds  of  250  Theological  Inqxtieees  on 
THE  UiOTT,  Duality,  axd  Tkinity  or  the  Godhead.  With  Discussions  on 
the  Creation,  Fall,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Eesurrection,  Infallibility  of  Scrip- 
ture, Inspiration,  Miracles,  Future  Punishment,  BeTision  of  the  Bible,  etc. 
8to.  doth,  pp.206.     1864.    6a. 

Doherbr. — Oeganio  Philosophy  ;  or,  Man's  True  Place  in  Nature. 
Vol.L  Epicosmology.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D.  8to.  cloth,  pp.408.  1864. 
10a. 

Solieity. — Oeganio  Philosopht.  Volume  11.  Outlines  of  Ontology, 
Eternal  Forces,  Laws,  and  Principles.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D.  8yo.  pp.  yi. 
and  462.     1867.     I2s. 

JkillBrty, — Philosophy  of  Eeligion.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D. 
8to.  aewed,  pp.  48.     1865.     la. 

Sohne. — ^The  Four  Gospels  d?  Zmx,  By  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board  C.  F.  M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Fietermaritz- 
hurg,  1866.    5a. 
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Bobne.— A  ZuzAT-KixiB  Dianaxsxtf  etjinalogiotl^ 
trifth  oopiooi  flUmtratioot  tad  frranplat,  pceetdad  by  aa  iataodiifltion  0q  tiw 
Znln-Kiftr  Lnfiuige.  Bj  the  B«t.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Bojil  Sfo.  pp.xiii418^ 
Mwed.  Oapt  Town,  1867.    21t. 

SolgOIOlLbnr^— La.  YiBiri  sub  lb  pBOois  da  F^EUioe  Pteie 
I)dlgoroakoir»  par  vn  BiiMe.    S2ido.  wwad.  pp.  144.    1862.    8f. 

Sol^OTOnloyv. — La.  Eeavob  sous  le  Biomz  BovAPAKmn,  par  le 

Pnnoe  Piflfxe  Ddlgarookoir.  2  Tobimet.  12iiio.  paper,  pp.  478.    1864.    16ia. 
'  I).  0.  K. — The  Tbiuite  ;  or,  the  New  BeligiozL.    By  Scrutator.  8to. 
doth,  pp.  iL  and  60.  1867.    2$. 

Sominqnqr's  Histost  of  tee  Aeoentikb  Bbpublio.  Yohune  L 
(1492  to  1807),  Truulated  from  the  Spani^  Bj  J.  W.  WilUama.  BojalSro. 
•ewed,  pp.  TiL  and  149.    BaenosAyrea.   1866.    is. 

VOrsey. — Oolloqttial  Pobtuguese;  or,  Words  and  Fluraaes  of 
Erenr-day  life.  Compiled  from  Bietation  and  ConTenation.  For  the  TTae  of 
En^liih  TonxiatsinPortagaL  Branl,  Madeira,  etc.  Br  A.  J.  D.  D'Ozaejr.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.    12mo.  oloth,  pp.  yiu.  and  126.  1868.    W,  6^. 

TfOrSBJ. — A  PBAOnOAI.  GbAJOCAE  of  PoBTUOXTESE  AXD  'EXQUSEf 
exhibiting  in  a  Series  of  Excffciaea,  in  Donble  Tranilation,  the  Idiomatie  8tnie> 
tore  of  both  Languages,  as  now  written  and  spoken.  Adapted  to  OUendotfTa 
System  by  the  uer.  Alexander  J.  D.  D*Oney,  of  Corpus  Christi  OoQege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  that  Unifeisitj.  Third 
edition.    In  one  toL  12nio.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  298.    1868.    7«.  64L 

POrsey, — A  Pobtuouess-Enqlish  A2a>  ENousH-PoBirraiTzaE  Dkv 

TiONABT.    By  Ber.  Alex.  J.  D.  D'Orsey.  {In  pntpartOwiu 

Sour  and  Bertha.    A  Tale.    ISmo.  pp.  tL  and  72,  sewed.    1848. 

Is. 

Dnunmond. — ^Pbesidekt   LiNcour  Aim  the  Auebxoav  Wab.    A 

Funeral  Address,  deliTered  on  Sunday,  April  SCth,  1865.  By  Bobert  Bleckley 
Drummond^  B.A.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  12.  1866.    Zd, 

Simcaiison. — The  Pboyidenob  of  God  kaictested  m  Natubal 
Law.    By  John  Duncanson,  H.D.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  t.  and  864.  1861.    7s. 

Banglison* — ^Medioal  Tjexiootx.  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science. 
containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  Tarious  subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy, 


BciaL  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Prepara- 
tions,  with  the  accentuation  and  etymology  of  ih»  terms,  and  the  Frendti  and 
other  Synonymes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  English  Medieal 
Lexicon.  By  Eobley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Instttute  of 
Medicine,  etc.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  New  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  very  greatly  modified  and  augmented.  Boy.  8to.  doth, 
pp.  1048.    1866.     2i8. 

])lU]2op, — ^Brazil  as  a  Field  foe  EanoiiATioK.  Its  Geography, 
CUmate,  Agricultural  Capabilities,  and  the  Facilities  afibrded  for  Permanent 
Settlement.    By  Charles  Dunlop.    Post  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  32.    1866.    6if. 

Dwight.— Modern  Philologt;  its  Discoyeries,  History  and  Lifiu- 
ence.    With  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.    By  Benjamin  W.  Bwi^t. 
First  Series.    Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8to.  doth,  pp.  xriii.  and 
360.     1864. 
Second  Series.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  504.    1864.    2  yds.  8to.    24s. 
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Xarly  in^ah  Heals  and  Ibimfln.  —  John  BiubqII'b  Bofce  <xf 

Knrtore,  wynkTU  de  Worda'B  Boke  of  Kflrrynge,  tiie  BoVe  of  OortMye, 
B.  Waste's  Books  of  Demssnor,  Seeger^s  Sohools  of  Yertne,  tlie  Babee's  Book, 
Aristotie's  ABC,  Urbsoxtstis,  Btans  Puer  td  Mensem,  tiie  Ly^e  Ohildrenes 
livtil  Boko,  fior  to  servo  a  Lord,  Old  Symon,  the  Birohod  SohodU]^,  eto^  ete. 
With  some  Forewords  oa  Education,  in  Eaiij  England.  Edited  bj  mderiok  J. 
PamiralL  HJL,  Tzinitv  HaU,  Cambridge.  4to.,  pp.  c.  and  888.  Witk  18 
tables  of  lUnstnitions.    Cloth.    1888.  42#. 

Early  English  !tot  SodelT's  Puhlioations. 

1884. 

1.  Early  English  Allrbbatztb  Fosxb.     In  the  West-Midland  Dialeet  of 

the  Foortoentb  Century.  Edited  by  E.  Monis,  Esq.,  fiom  an  nnigne 
Cottonian  MB.    18«. 

2.  Abthub  (about  1440  aj).).     Edited  by  F.  J.  FnxniTall,  Esq.,  ftam  the 

Marquis  of  Bath's  nniqoe  M.S.    4t. 
8.  Anb  Compsxdxous  aud  Bbsux  Tkacxatb  ookcbbktvo  tx  Opfigb   ahd 

Bxwns  of  Etnois,  eto.     By  William  Lauder.    (IM6  jld.)    Edited  by 

F.Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    4t. 
4.  Snt  QjLWAm  jam  tkx  Gbxbk  Kxiobt  (about  1320-80  jld.}.    Edited  by 

E.  Moms,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  M.S.    10«. 

1888. 

6.  Op  tbb  Obthoobaphis  Ain>  Coxorvitib  of  thb  Bbitak  Tonottx;   a 

trestes,  noe  shorter  thou  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1817  A.D.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatiey,  Esq.    4#. 
8.  Laxcslot  of  thb  Ladl.    Edited  from  the  uxuque  M.8.  in  the  Cambridge 
Unrrersity  librsry  (about  1600^  by  the  Bey.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    8«. 

7.  The   Sto&t  of  Gznssis  and  ExoDrs,  an  Early  English  Bong,  of  about 

1250  AJD.  Edited  for  the  first  time  ftam  the  uni^e  MS.  in  the  libraiy  of 
Cozpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  B  Monis.JSsq.    8«. 

8.  Mo&TB  Abtbttbb  ;  the  AUiterative  Version.    Edited  from  Bobert  Thomton*s 

unique  MB.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln.  By  the  Bey.  George  Perry,  MJL, 
Prebendary  en  Lincohi.    7«. 

9.  AimCADySRSIONS    XTPPOK    thb    AhVOTAOIORB    and     CoXBBCnOXS    OF    BOMB 

Ikpebfbctionb  of  Ikfbbssionbs  of  Chauek's  Wobkbs,  reprinted  in 
1598  ;  by  Frands  Thynne.  Edited  firom  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Library.    By  G.  H.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.D.    4#. 

10.  Mbbldt,  ob  thb  Eablt  Histobt  of  Kino  Abthtb.       Edited  for  the  first 

time  from  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Library  (about  1450 
A.i>.).    By  Henry  B.  Wheatiey,  Esq.    Part  I.    2#.  67. 

11.  Thb  Mokabohb,  and  other  Poems  of  Bir  Dayid  Lyndesay.      Edited  from 

the  first  edition  by  Johne  Skott,  in  1552.  By  fitxedward  Hall,  Esq., 
D.C.L.    PartL    3*. 

12.  Thb  Weight's  Chaste  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam  (about 

1642  A.D.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.    Edited  for  the  fast  time 
by  F.  J.  Fumiyall,  Esq.,  M JL     If. 
1868. 
18.  SBiinx  Mabhebetb,  te  Meiden  akt  Mabttb.      Three  Texts  of  about  1200, 
1310,  1330  A.D     First  edited  in  1862.    By  the  Bey.  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.    2s. 

14.  Etkg  Hobn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blanucheflur,  and  the  Assumption 

of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  Cambridge  and  the  British  Museum.  By  the  Bey.  J.  Bawson 
Lumby.    3«.  6d, 

15.  Political,  Eelioious,  and  LoyE  Fobxs,  from  the  Lambeth  MS.,  No.  806, 

and  other  sources.    Edited  by  F.  J.  Fumiyall,  Esq.,  M.A.    Is,  6d. 
18.  A  Tbbtice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  )>  book  of  Quintis  essencijs  in 
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28  PiiblicationM  of  TniImer.t;Co. 

EiALT  Eng^  Test  6oci0ty*B  I^iUieftl]oiia---<0Mi<^^ 

Latjn,  >  Hermyi  >  prophete  and  kmjp;  of  Efl^t  aftar^  flood  of.  Noe,  hAat  of 
FhilcMOphrii,  liadde  dj  reuelaeioiiM  of  an  aimgil  of  God  to  Mni  aente.  Sdited 
from  the  Sloana  MS.  78.    By  F.  J.  FazniTan,  Eaq.,  HJL    U. 

17.  Paballbl  ExnuLGTS  from  29  Mannaeiipta  of  Puma  Plowmav,  with  Oom- 

menta,  and  a  Piopoaal  for  iSbit  Society'a  Thrao-text  edition  of  tliia  Poiaii 
By  tiia  Bey.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    U, 

18.  TTatj  Hxidenhxad,  about  1200  aj).     Edited  for  tlie  fint  time  hxm  tike  MS. 

(with  a  tranalation)  by  the  Ber.  Oawald  Cockayne,  ILA.    U. 

19.  Thb  Honabchx,  and  other  Poema  of  Sir  David  Lyndeaay.    Part  IL,  flie 

Complaynt  of  the  Eing*a  Pftpingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.    Edited  from 
the  first  edition  by  F.  Hall,  £sq.,  D.C.L.    8«.  M. 
'20.  Some  Tbsatisbs  bt  Bichibd  Bollb  db  Hajcpolb.     Edited  from  Bohect 
of  Thomtone*s  MS.  about  1440  a.i>.  By  the  Ber.  George  G.  Peny,  MJL  la. 

21.  Mbbldt,  OB  TXB  Eaklt  Hzbtobt  of  boro  Abthub.    Part  IL    Bditad  by 

Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.    4«. 

22.  Thb  Boxans  of  Pabtbkat,  or  Lusignbn.    Edited  for  the  first  ^me  ftom 

the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  by  the  Ber. 
W.W.Skeat,MJL.    fit. 

23.  Dan  Micsbl*8  Atbitbitb  of  Iinm,  or  Bemorse  of  Oonsciepce,  in   the 

Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Biitish 
Museum,  by  Biohard  MorriB,  Esq.    10«.  M, 

1867. 

24.  Htxns  of  thb  Viboin  akd  Chbist;    Thb  Pablxaxbkt  of  Dbttls,  and 

Other  Beli^ous  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  863,  by  F.  J. 
FumiTall,  M.A.    8#. 

25.  Thb  Stacioxs  of  Boxb,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea-Yoyage  and  Sea-Rirlrnws, 

with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Yemon  and  Porkington  MSS., 
etc.    Bt  F.  J.  FumiT^  Esq.,  M.A.    1#. 

26.  Bblioious  Pibcbs  in  Pbosb  and  Ybbsb.    Containing  Dan  Jon  Gaylzin's 

Sermon;  The  Abbaye  of  8.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieoea  in  tiie 
Northern  Dialect  ^ted  from  Bobert  of  Thomtone's  MS.  (about  1460 
A.D.}  by  the  Ber.  George  G.  Perry,  M.A.    2t. 

27.  Maxipulus  YoGABULo&iTif :  a  Bhyming  Dictionary  of  the  Englliah  Language^ 

by  Peter  Lerens  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetioal  Index,  by  fienry 
B.  Wheatley.    12«. 

28.  The  Yision  of  TYilliah  ooncbbnino  Pzbbs  Plowman,  together  with  Yita 

de  Dowcd,  Debet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.  By  William  Langland.  The  earliest 
or  Yemon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Yemon  MS.,  with  full  Colla- 
tions.   By  Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    7#. 

29.  ExQLiBH  Gilds,  their  Statutes  and  Costoms,  with  an  Introduction  and  an 

Appendix  of  translated  Statutes.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  1389  a.d.  By 
Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.  [In  ihtprmt. 

SO.  PxBRCE  thb  Plouohxax*8  Crebe   (about  1394).  Edited  from  the  MSB.  by 
the  Bev.  "VY.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2#. 

1868. 

81.  Instructioxs  for  Parish  Priests.    By  John  Mrrc.    Edited  from  Cotton 

MS.  Claudius  A.  II.  By  Edward  Peacock,  Es^.,  F.S.A.,  etc,  etc    4«. 

82.  Thb  Babbbs  Book,  Aristotle*  s  ABC,  XJrbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad  Mfflwam, 

The  LytiUe  Childrenes  Lytil  Bokc.  The  Bokes  of  Nurture  of  Hu^  Bodes 
and  John  Bussell,  "Wynnyn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Eerrynge,  the  Booke  of 
Demeanor,  the  Boko  of  Curtasye,  SeaRer*s  Schoole  of  Yertue,  etc,  etc  With 
some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subieots,  and  some  Forewords  on 
Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Fuzniyall,  M.A.,  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  15«. 
33.  The  Book  of  the  Exight  de  la  Tour  Landrt,  1372.  A  Father's  Book 
for  his  Daughters.  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Bossiter.    8«. 
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XastwidL — ^EHnuj>  Apboz  (the  Ultuninator  of  the  Understaadixiff). 
By  HftulftTi  Hafisu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hmdtistani  Text,  caiefUly 
xeriied,  with  Kotes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eaatwiok, 
F.E.S.,  F.SJL,  M.E.A.S.,  Profetaor  of  Hindiistani  at  HaOeyhnxy  College. 
Imperial  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  819.    Be-ianie,  1867.    ISa. 

Xoho  (BentSQh68)ir-THE  Osbmas  Echo.  A  FaithAiI  MiiTor  of 
German  ConretBation.  By  Lndwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Yocahnlary.  ByHenxy 
P.  Skelton.    Poet  Sro.,  pp.  180  and  70.    Cloth.    1868.    Z$. 

Echo  Frauoais. — ^A  Paaotkul  Gitzde  to  OosrvEBaATioN.  By  Er.  de 
laFnuton.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By^thony  Maw  Border.  Post 
8to.,  pp.  120  and  72.    Cloth.    1860.    Ss. 

Eoo  Italiano  (!')• — -^  Pbagtioal  Gttide  to  Italian  Oonvebsatiok. 

By  Eugene  Camerini    With  a  complete  Vocabulary.     By  Henry  P.  Skelton. 
Poet  8yo.,  pp.  tL,  128  and  98.    Cloth.    1860.    4t.  6d. 

Eoo  de  Madrid. — Tbx  Ecaa:o  of  Mabrtp.  A  Practical  Ghiide  to 
Spanuih  ConTersation.  By  J.  £.  Hartzenbusch,  and  Henry  Lemming.  With  a 
compete  Vocabulary,  containing  Copious  Exulanatory  Bemarki.  By  Henry 
Lenunxng.    Post  8yo.,  pp.  xii.,  144  and  88.    Cloth.    1860.    6#. 

Edatjl. — ^A  DicnoKABY,  OvjAniii  ajstd  Englibh.  By  Shdpurji 
EdaljL    Second  edition.    8to.  pp.  xxiy.  874,  doth.    1868.    £1  1«. 

EdaljL-^A  GrRAKMAB  OF  THE  QvjAslii  JjAkqvjlqb.  Bj  Shaptiiji 
Edalji.    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  127.     1867.     10«.  6d. 

Edda  S^ssniKDAit  Hinns  F&oda.  The  Edda  of  Sfiemtmd  the  TVise. 
Tranalated  from  the  Old  Norse,  with  a  Mythological  Index.  Part  First.  Mytho- 
lo^caL   12mo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  162.     1866.     3<.  6d. 

Edda  SxinnsTDAR  Hinnb  Fboda.  The  Edda  of  Ssdmxmd  the  Learned. 
From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icdandic.  Part  II.,  Historical.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL 
and  170.    London,  1866.    4<. 

Edda  SiE3iuia)ABHiN^sFR0DA.  The  Edda  of  Sfiemtuid  the  Learned. 
Translated  from  the  Old  Norse,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Complete  in  1  toI.  fcap. 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  162,  and  pp.  Tiii..l70.     1866.     7*.  6rf. 

Edgar. — ^Modebk  Times,  The  Lajbotte  Qttestiox,  and  the  Faioly.  A 
Brief  Statement  of  Facts  and  Pxindples.  By  Henry  Edgar.  12mo.  sewed, 
pp.24.    Zd. 

E^ar. — ^The  Pobitiyist's  Calendab  ;  or,  Transitioxial  System  of 
^blic  Commemoration,  institated  by  Auguste  Comte,  Fotmder  of  the  PodtiTe. 
Bdigion  of  Humanity.  With  a  Brief  Exposition  of  Bdigioos  PoaitiTism.  By 
Henry  Edgar.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  103.     18o6.    2$,  6d. 

E^;e.— Majtor-Genebal  McClellav  aitd  the  Cahpaiok  ok  the 
ToBXTowK  Pbkiksula.  By  Frederick  Hilnes  Edge.  With  a  map  of 
the  Peninsula,  drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  by  James  Wyld,  Qeographer  to 
the  Queen.    12mo.  pp.  It.  and  204.    1866.    4^. 

EdwardSt— Mehoibs  of  Libeabies,  together  with  a  Practical  Hand- 
book of  Library  Economy.  By  Edward  Edwards.  2  toU.  roy.  8to.  Numeroua 
illustrations.  Cloth.  YoL  1,  pp.  xxriiu  and  841.  Yd.  2.  pp.  xxxri.  and  1104. 
1869.    £2  8«. 


Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8to.  cloth.    £4  4#. 
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Xdvards. — Qkapxbbs  07  the  Bxoo&ATqiaiL  Hiroby  or  * 

AoADBMT.  1629—1868.  With  aa  Appendix  relitiiig  to  the  TJsf^iAliiktd 
Chzonide  "liber  d«  Hyda."  Br  Sdwiid  Sdwaidfl,  Sm.  1  toL  8to.,  w.  180. 
doth.    1864.    6f.  ^ 

Ditto,  lugeptper.  Boj.  8to.  18«.  64L 

Xdvards. — Ldbaxies  akd  Foxtvbsbs  07  TiTHEiUTm.   ^yEdwird 
Edwaidf. .  8to.  oloth,  pp.  six.  and  506.    1866.    18«. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8to.  ohrth.    £1 10*. 

Sdktns.— A  Qrammasl  of  tee  Ohznesb  Colloquial  JjAMouAom, 
CoxM oifLT  OAXXBD  TBX  Maxdabik  Dialbot.  Bj  Joeeph  BdUna.  9ro^  pp. 
Tiii  and  266,  aewed.    1857.    20«. 

EdkilUk — PBoaBxasivs  LB8802r8  in  tbx  Obznssb  Spossir  LuroDA^ 
with  lists  of  Oommon  Wordf  and  Phratea,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
laws  of  tonea  m  the  Peking  dialect    8to.,  pp.  tL  and  104,  aewed.    1862.    12«. 

Xger  and  ffiime.— Ax  Eablt  Enolibh  Boicangb.    Edited  from 

£iahop  Percys  Folio  Hanoaoripti,  abont  1650  aj>.  Bj  John  W.  Halea,  M-A,, 
Fellow  and  lato  Aaaietant  Tutor  of  Chriit*8  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederidc 
J.Fnmirall,  K.A.,  of  Trmity  Hall.  Cambridge.  4to.  large  paper.  Half  boond, 
Boxbni:^  stjle,  pp.  64.    1867.    10#.  6d. 

Elder. — Bioobapet  of  Elisha  Eeitt  Kare.     By  William  Elder. 

8T0.pp.  416.     Cloth.     1858.     12«. 

Ellet — ^The  Mississippi  aitd  Ohio  Biyebs:  oontaining  Flans  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Delta  from  inundation,  and  InTeati^gations  of  the  Pkmetiea- 
bility  and  Cost  of  Improying  the  Karigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  other  BiTera,  bj 
means  of  Eeservoirs.  With  an  Ap]pendiz  on  the  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
HississippL  By  Charles  EUet,  Junior,  Civil  Engineer.  8to.  pp.  368.  Cloth. 
1858.    16«. 

Elliott. — The  Histobt  op  India  as  told  by  its  own  Histobiaxs. 
The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliott,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Comuany's  Bengal  Civil  Serrioe.  By  Pro- 
fessor John  Dowson,  M.E.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst  Vol.  I.  Sro.  eloUi,  pp. 
xxxiL  and  541.    1867.    18#.    To  be  completed  in  three  Tolnmes. 

Elliott. — Mehoibs  on  the  Histobt,  Philolooy,  and  Ethnio  Dis- 

TRIBUTIOK  OF    THE  EaCES  OF  THE    NOKTH-WBST  PnOTI»CB8  OF  IXDIA  :  being 

an  amplified  Edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  Sir  BL IL 
Elliott,  E.C.B.  Arranged  from  M.S.  materials  collected  hj  him,  and  Edited  by 
Eeinhold  Eost,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.  2  yds.  Sro.  In 
the  press. 

Emerson. — ^The  Tottng  Amebican.    A  Lecture.    By  Balpk  Waldo 

Emerson.    8to.,  pp.  24.    1844.    1#. 

Emerson. — ^IterBESEiffTATivE  Men.  Seven  Lectures.  By  E.  W. 
Emerson.    Post  8to.,  pp.  215,  cloth.    1850.    5#. 

Emerson.— Essays.  By  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.  First  Series,  em- 
bodying the  Corrections  and  Editions  of  iho  last  American  edition ;  with  an 
Introductory  Preface,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  reprinted  by  permission,  from  the 
first  English  Edition.    Post  Svo.  pp.  viiL  and  192,  sewed.    1858.    2a. 

Emerson. — ^Essays.  By  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.  Second  Series. 
with  Preface  by  Thomas  Carlyle.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  tL  and  190,  1858.  8s.  td. 
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Antiquabian  Soibnck.    Edited  by  Luke  Burke.    New  Series.  Ko.  1.  January, 
L    Zs.  6a.   (No  more  published.) 
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2mei80IL— FoBKs.  Bj  Balpli  Waldo  Emerson.  IGmo.  doih.  Bbaub 
aiidGold8eriea,pp.264.    With  portrait    1865.   6f. 

Xmerson. — ^Essays.  ByBalph  Waldo  EmersoxL  First  and  Second 
Series. '  Blue  and  Gh)ld  Edition.    16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  iv.  and  616.    fft . 

Emperor  of  Attstbiatebsttb  Lottis  Kossuth.  A  few  words  of  Gommon 
Soise.    By  an  Hungarian.    8to.  pp.28.  1861.    1«. 

Edstle,  Ak.  In  Familiar  Verse.  To  a  Yomig  Statesman.  By  a 
JLoyal  Subject    Post  8to.    sewed,  pp.  11.   1867.    6^ 

Etimological  Journal— A  Monthly  Beoord  of  Ethnological  Besearch 
and  Critidsm.  Edited  by  Luke  Burke.  July,  1866,  to  liaroh,  1866. 
Nos.  1  to  7,  1#,  each ;  8  and  9,  4J.  each. 

Ethnological   Jonmal— A    Magazine    of    ETmroanAPmoAii    akd 

AnTIQUABIAN  SCIBNCK.      1 

1864.    8YO.pp.90,  sewed. 

Everett— Self  Gotbmqcent  in  thb  United  Staies.  By  the  Hon. 
Edward  Ererett  8to.,  pp.  44,  sewed.   1860.    Is, 

Everett— The  Qtjbstioxs  of  the  Day.  An  Address.  By  Edward 
Ererett    Boyal  8to.  sewed,  pp.  46.    1861.     U.  6d. 

EwhanL — A  DEscoaipnvE  and  Histomcal  Acxjount  of  Hydeattuo 
AKD  OTHEB,  Maghinss  FOR  Eaiszko  Watsb,  Andeut  and  Modem,  with 
Observations  on  various  Subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts :  induding 
the  progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Enme;  Descriptions  of  every 
Tariety  of  Bellows,  Piston,  and  Botary  Pumps;  Fire  Engines,  Water  Boms, 
Pressure  Engines,  Air  Machines,  Eolipiles,  etc. ;  Bemarks  on  Ancient  Wells, 
Air  Beds,  Cog  Wheels,  Blow  Pipes,  Bellows  of  various  People,  Magic  Goblets, 
Steam  Idols,  and  other  Machinery  of  Andent  Temples.  To  which  are  added, 
Experiments  of  Blowing  and  Spouting  Tubes,  and  other  original  Devices, 
I^atures,  Modes,  and  Machinery  for  raising  Water ;  Historical  Notioes  respecting 
Siphons,  Fountains,  Water  Organs,  ClepsydraB,  Pipes,  Valyes,  Cocks,  etc.  In 
Fire  Books,  illustrated  by  nearly  800  Engravings.  15th  edition,  with  additional 
matter.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  624.    1864.    21f . 

Exposition  (Aw),  of  Spieitualism  ;  comprising  Two  Series  of 
Abetters,  and  a  review  of  tlie  Spiritual  Macanne,  No.  20.  As  published  in 
the  Star  and  Dial,  With  Introduction,  ifotes,  and  Appendix.  By  Sceptic. 
Crown  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  ziv.  and  314.    Cloth.     1862.    6«. 

EaJkener. — ^A  Description  of  some  Impoetaict  Theatees  and  othee 
Eeuaiks  in  Cbbte.  From  a  MS.  History  of  Candia,  b^  Onorio  Belli,  in  1586. 
Being  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities."  Illustrations 
and  nine  Plates.  By  Edward  Falkener.  Pp.  32,  royal  8vo.  doth.  18o4. 
5«.  ^ 

Tarm  (How  to  Get  a)  and  Wheee  to  Pixd  oke.  ShoTring  that 
Homesteads  may  be  had  by  those  desirous  of  securing  them,  with  the  Public 
Law  on  the  suoject  of  Free  Homes,  and  suggestions  £rom  Practical  Farmers, 
together  with  numerous  successful  experiences  of  others,  who,  though  beginning 
with  little  or  nothing,  have  become  tiie  owners  of  ample  fanns.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough."    Second  edition,  pt  8vo.  pp.  345.    Cloth.    6#. 
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fanlkner^ — A   DionoirABT   of   OommRfiTAL   Tebmb,  irm 
■moMTim  DT  TAmiovt  loirGVAOBt.    Bj  Alwraiuifir  PanlkiiT,  / 
miiiionT  of  CuitoinB,  Salt  and  Opium.    Author  of  the  "  Oriflirtaliif  r  < 
tioal  Yade-Meoum,"  eftr.  12mo.,  pp.  m.  and  168,  and  tu.  Half-bound.  1866.  U. 

PftY,«— GtatXAT  OUTIJRE  OF  GhBOOBAPBT  70B  HlOH  SOHOOLS  AXB 
FuoLiBa.  By  Thoodore  S.  Faj.  With  anAtlaaof  Sphtaainfoiio.  ISbm)., 
pp.  Tiii  and  288.    Boaxdi.    1867.    16i. 

FeltOIL — Selbotiorb  fboh  Mobebk  Qbeek  WBiTEBSy  in  'Brcme  and 
Poetry.  With  Kotea.  By  Dr.  C.  C.  Falton.  8to.  cloth*  pp.  xr.  and  216. 
1867.    6«. 

Felton.*— Gkeeoe,  Akoient  ard  Mobebiv^.  Lectures  delivered  befbre 
the  Lowell  Institute.  Bt  C.  C.  Fehon,  LL.D..  late  Pieaidflnt  of  Hairaxd  UniTer- 
sity.    Two  ToU.,  8to.  cloth,  pp.  tL  611,  and  it.  649.    1867.    28f. 

FeaerbadL — ^Ths  Essence  of  OmtisriAinTT.  By  Lndwig  Fenerbach. 
Translated  from  the  Seoond  Gennan  Edition,  by  llazian  Erans,  tnmalator  of 
Stranss's  "life  of  Jesus."  Large  post  8to.  cfoth,  pp.  zx.  and  840.  1864. 
10«.64f. 

Fiohte. — The  Cbahacteristics  of  the  Pbbsent  Age.    By  Johann 

Gottlieb  Fichte.    Translated  from  the  Gerxnan  by  WiDiam  Smith.    Post  8to. 

doth,  pp.  zL  and  271.    1847.    6«. 

"  W«  aoespi  thMt  leetorM  ••  a  tra«  and  moat  adminbla  dattnaatloii  of  fbe  pmiut  ace; 
and  on  this  groond  alono  wo  ohoold  bostow  on  tbem  oar  beortioot  rtoommoiidatMn ;  bat  It  Is 
booMMO  tb«7  teadb  us  htm  wo  may  rioo  aboro  tho  ago^  tbat  wo  b«tov  on  tbom  our  most 
omphittio  praiao. 

'^Ho  makoa  no  think,  and  poritiqpo  moro  Ribllmely  than  wo  hato  eror  ibnnerij  thofQgbt^  but 
it  Is  only  to  ordor  tbat  wo  may  tbo  moro  nobly  act. 

**As  a  mi^Mtio  and  moot  otinlas  nttoranoo  from  tho  lips  of  tho  grtatoat  Oonaan  prophat, 
wo  trott  that  tbo  book  will  find  a  rooponoo  in  many  an  EngUah  oool,  and  poCently  help  to  r»- 
gonorato  Engliih  looiety."— 7^  Critic, 

Fiohte.— The  Vocation  of  a  Sgholab.    Bj  Jokann  GotOieb  ilchte. 

Translated  from  the  Gennan  by  William  Smith.      Post  8to.  dotii.     Pp.  78» 

sewed,    1847.    28. 

«*'Tbe  Vooatioii  of  a  Scholar  ....  is  diatingaisbod  by  tho  mmo  hkrii  noral  toot,  and 
manly,  tigorout  ozproaiion'  which  charaotorioo  all  Flohto*a  works  in  tbo  Gorman,  and  la 
nothing  loot  in  Mr.  Smith's  olosr,  nnombanasood,  and  thoroughly  EngUoh  translation.'*— 
Dovaltu  Jeml^t  Ktwtpaper, 

^  wo  aro  glad  to  mo  thii  oxooUont  translation  of  ono  of  tho  host  of  Flshto^s  works  ptossulod 
tothepnUioinaTorynoatform  ....  No  class  noods  and  oaraost  snd  sinosro  oiMt  mora 
than  tho  litamr  class ;  and  tboroibro  the  '  Yoeation  of  tho  Soholar,'  tho  *  Onidoof  tho  Homaa 
Baoo,'  written  in  Ftehto'a  most  earnest,  most  commanding  temper,  will  bo  welcomed  in  ita 
English  dress  tj  public  writers,  and  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth.— £boiieai<it 

Hchte. — ^The  Vocation  of  Man.     By  Joliann  Gh>ttlieb  Fichte. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.     Post  8to.  cloth»  pp.  siL 

and  198.    1848.    4s. 

•*  In  the  progress  of  my  prseent  work,  I  hare  taken  a  deeper  glance  into  religion  than  ever 
I  did  before.  In  me  the  emotions  of  toe  heart  proceed  only  fiom  perfect  intellectual  elesrw 
ness ;  it  cannot  be  bat  the  clearness  I  hare  now  attained  on  this  sulOoet  diall  also  taka 
possession  of  mf  hMXt.^'-'FichU^s  Corretwmdenee, 

***Tbe  Vocation  ot  Man'  is,  as  Fiohte  truly  says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who  are  rsally 
able  to  understand  a  book  at  all ;  and  as  the  history  of  the  mind  in  iU  Tarions  phaeee  of  doubc, 
knowledge,  and  faith,  it  is  of  interest  to  all.  A  book  of  this  stamp  is  sure  to  toaoh  yon  much 
becanse  It  excites  thought  If  it  rouses  yon  to  combat  his  oondusions,  it  has  done  a  good 
work ;  for  in  tbat  Tory  effort  you  are  stbred  to  a  consideration  of  points  which  haTo  hitherto 
escaped  your  indolent  acqnieeeenoe.— /•pre/an  Q«io/ter/y. 

**  This  is  Fichte's  most  popular  work,  and  is  OTory  way  remsrkable.*'-r.i<te«. 

**  It  appears  to  us  tbe  boldest  and  most  emphatic  attempt  that  hae  yet  been  SMde  to  ex- 
pUIn  to  man  hii  xtsUess  and  unconquerable  desire  to  win  the  True  and  the  EtamaL**— 
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TlaIlte.^OK  THE  Natubs  of  the  Sghoulb,  Aim  rrs  ILariFESTAnoire. 
By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  TmuiUtted  from  tbe  Gennan  by  WiUiam  Smith. 
Beoond  Edition.    Cloth.    PostSyo.    Pp.  TiL  and  181.    1848.    Z$, 

*■  mfh  grtat  ntisfMrion  w  weleome  tbk  fint  Ensttah  tnuiaktion  of  an  snthorwho  oeocqiM 
th*iDO0t  tsftltod  posltioii  M  ft  proloiind  mad  oiigliuu  thinker ;  as  an  irrMlatible  ontor  in  th« 
Cttoift  of  what  ho  boUoTod  to  be  the  troth ;  aa  a  thoroughly  hooett  and  heroio  aaa  ....  The 
appeaniieeofaaj  of  hla  worka  in  oar  language  ia,we  beUere,  a  perfeot  novelty  ....  Theae 
orationa  an  admirably  fitted  for  their  purpoee ;  ao  grand  ia  the  poaitioQ  taken  l^  the  ketorer, 
and  ao  irrtabtiUe  their  eloqueaee."— AcwwinT. 

''Thia  work  moat  ineritably  arreit  the  attentioQ  of  the  aelentido  phyaician,  by  the  grand 
aplritaaUty  of  iu  doetrinea,  and  the  pure  morality  it  teaehee  .  .  .  Shall  we  be  preaumptnoiia 
If  we  recommend  theee  Tiews  to  oar  profeaaiooal  brethrenT  or  if  we  aay  to  the  enligfataMd, 
the  thoughtftil,  the  serioua.  Thia— if  yon  be  true  aoholara— ia  pour  Vocation  f  We  know  not 
*  higher  nooraliiy  than  thia,  or  more  noble  pdndplea  than  theee :  they  are  ftiU  of  truth."— 
JMttA  and  FoHign  Mtdico-CMrurgioai  Rntew, 

Fiohte. — "MmioTR  of  Jouasts  Gk>TTiJ£B  Fichte.  Bj  William 
Smith.    Second  Edition.    Post  8yo.    Cloth.    Pp.  168.    1848.    4m. 

** ▲  life  of  Fichte,  full  of  nobleneas  and  instmetion,  of  mnd  porpoee,  tender 

feelh&ff,  and  brare  effort  I  .  .  .  the  oompilation  of  whioh  ia  exeentod  with  graat  Judgment 
and  fidelity  ."—PmMjMcMM  Seviev. 

**  We  atate  Fiehte'a  oharaeter  aa  it  ia  known  and  admitted  hy  men  of  all  partiea  among 
the  Germaaa,  when  we  aay  that  ao  robuat  an  Intelleet,  a  aoul  ao  oalm.  ao  lofty,  ao  maaaiTe. 
and  immoveable,  has  not  mingled  in  philoeophioal  diaeuaaion  aince  the  time  of  Luther  .... 
Fiehte'a  oplniona  may  be  true  or  falae ;  but  nia  charaoter  as  a  thinker  ean  be  alightly  Talued 
only  by  anoh  aa  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man,  approred  by  action  and  auffining,  in  his  life  and 
in  hie  death,  he  ranks  with  a  olaas  of  men  who  were  oommon  only  in  hotter  agee  than  oura." 
^•JSUate  qf  Oerman  Literature,  by  Thomas  Car^fle. 

Fiohte. — ^Thb  Wat  towaiids  a  Blessed  Life;  ob,  the  DocmnnB 
OF  Ibojoiox.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Tranalated  by  William  Smith. 
Poet  8to.    Cloth.    Pp.  Tiii.  and  221.    1849.    6$. 

FicJlte. — ^The  Populab  Woeks  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  (Germany  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  William  Smith. 
2  Tola.    Poet  8to.    Cloth.    Pp.  554,  and  pp.  Tiii.  and  529.    1^59.   20#. 

Fichte.— The  Science  of  Kno"wledqe.  By  J.  Q.  Fichte..  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  E.  EixBger.  Chrown  Svo.,  pp.  878.  Clotli. 
1868.    8«. 

Filippo  Malincoutri ;  oe,  Stubekt  Life  in  Venetia.    An  Antobio- 

Saphy.    Edited  by  Girdamo  Yolpe.    Translated  from  the  unpublished  Italian 
S.  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.  .  Two  toIs.,  post  8to.    I^.  xz.  and  646.    1861.  18j 

Ktzgerald. — The  Boston  Machinist.  Being  a  Complete  School 
for  the  Apprentice  as  M-ell  as  the  Advanced  Machinist,  shoiring  how  to  make 
and  use  every  tool  in  every  branch  of  the  business,  with  a  Treatise  on  Screw 
and  Gear  Cutting.  By  Walter  Fitzgerald,  Inventor  and  IMechonical  Engineer. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  80.     1866.    2«.  6d, 

Fletcher. — ^Analysis  of  Bentham's  Theoey  of  TjEGIslation.  By 
G.  "W.  H.  Fletcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  12nio.  doth, 
pp.  ix.  and  86.     1864.     2s,  6/f. 

Fox. — ^The  Service  in  Commemoration  of  William  Johnson  Fox, 
late  M.P.  for  Oldham,  and  Minister  at  South  Place,  Finsbury.  At  Finsbury 
Chapel,  on  Sunday  Morning,  June  12,  1864.  By  31.  D.  Conway.  Post  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  23.     1864.    6d, 
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•Fox. — ^Memobial  Edition  op  Ooixxoied  Wobkb,  bj  W.  X  Fo(z>- 

YoL  I.  Lectures,  LeMona,  etc.,  prior  to  1834.    8to.  elodi,i».  390.    186&    <c 

ToL  2.  Christ  and  GhrMtunity.    8to.  eloth,  pp.  856.    1866.    6c 

ToL  8.  MisceUaneont  Lectures  and  Sennoiic  and  Twenty  SemKma  ^on  Mb- 

eiples  of  Morality  Incnlcated  in  Holy  Senptme.    8to.  oloUi*  pp.  860.    1866. 

5s, 
ToL  4.  Anti*Gom  Law  Speeches  and  occasional  Speeches     8to.  doQi,  pp.  878. 

1866.    6«. 
ToL  6.  Letters  on  the  Com  Laws.    By  a  Karwidi  Wearer  Boy,  and  Eztadi 

from  Letters  by  Publicok.    8to.  dodi,  pp.  826.    1866.    6«. 
ToL  6.  HisceUaneous  Essays,  PoUtioal,  Literary,  Critieal,  and  BsograpfaicaL 

From  ihe  JBUiroip$eti9e  Meviiw^   WeitmimtUr  Bevimt^  MomVUy  BfpmiUrjf, 

Morning  ChronteUy  etc.     8to.  doth,  pp.  424.     1867.    6«. 
ToL  7.  Beports  of  Lectores  at  South  Flaoe  Ch^^el,  'Finsbnry.     8to.  cloCh, 

pp.812.    1866.    6«. 
T6L  8.  Beports  of  Lectures  at  Soufli  Place  Ch^^el,  Finsbury.    Sto.  olo(h«  pp. 

821.    1866.    U 
ToL  9.  Beports  of  Lectures  at  South  Place  Clumel,  Finsbuiy,  sapplemflntary  to 

the  Course  on  the  Beligious  Ideas.    8to.  doth,  pp.  828.    1867.    6c. 
ToL  10.  Beporto  of  LMtures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  sapplancBtiry 

to  the  Course  on  tlie  Beligious  Ideas,  and  Miscellaneous  Lecinres.  8to.  do^ 

pp.  314.     1867.    6#. 
ToL  11.  Beports  of  Miscdlaneous  Lectures  at  South  Place  Chapdi,  Finsbmy. 

8yo.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  322.     1868.    6«. 
ToL  12.  Beports  of  Miscellaneous  Lectures  at  SonUi  Place  Chj^d,  Finsibary. 
8to.  doth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  368.     1868.    6#. 

Fozton. — ^The  Priesthood  Aim  the  People.  By  Frederidc  J. 
FoxtoQ,  A.B.,  Author  of  "Popular  Christianity,"  etc  8yo.,  pp.  68,  aewed. 
1862.    1$,  6d. 

FOltOn. — TOTVLAB,  ChBISTIANTTT  ;  ITS  TBAirSinOK  SxAlEy  ASD 
PaoDABLB  DzTSLOPMSNT.  Bj  Frederick  J.  Fozton,  A.B.,  finnerly  of  Pem^ 
broke  College,  Oxford,  and  JPeipetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and  DockloT, 
Herefordshire.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  ix.  and  226.    1849.    6s. 

.Frailoi8."*Low£LL  Htdeattuo  ExPERnnarrs.  Beiiig  a  selectioii 
from  experiments  on  Hydraulic  Motors,  on  the  Flow  of  Water  orer  Wetn,  in 
Open  Canals  of  Uniform  Bectangnlar  Section  and  through  Snbmemd  Orifices 
and  Diverging  Tubes,  made  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  By  James  B.  Francis, 
Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  American  Sodety  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Ardd* 
tects,  Fdlow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdence»,  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Sodety,  etc  Second  Edition.  Beviadd  and  enlazfed. 
With  many  new  experiments  and  additional  illustrations.  4to.,  pp.  260,  21 
plates.    Cloth.    1868.    £8  3f. 

Franklin.— Life  aitd  Times  of  Benjamdt  Trajxeus.  By  JamoB 
Parton.    With  Steel  Portraits.    Two  vols.    8vo.,  pp.  1,886.    1864.    21*.     . 

Free  Press  (Publications  of  the) : 

BeASOXS    fob  DSMANDIXO  INVX6TIOATI0178  CCTO  THE  ChAROSS  AGAIK8T  LOBD 

Paluebstok.     8vo.,  pp.  19.     1840.     Is. 
The  Crisis — Fbancb  in  Face  of  the  Four  Powsbs.    "^^tli  Supplement,  by 

David  Urquhart.    Svo.,  pp.  58.     1840.    Is, 
The  Svlpuub  Hoxofolt.    By  David  Urquhart    Svo.,  pp.  8.     1840.     Zd, 
The  Edixburoh  Beview  and  the  Affohax  TVar.      By  David  Urquhait 

8vo.,pp.  61.     1843.    6rf. 
A  Fbaomext  of  the  History  of  Servia,  1843.    By  David  Urquhart    Svo., 

pp.  96.     6d, 
Ak  Appeal  against  Faction.    By  David  Urquhart    8vo.,  pp.  66.    1848.    If. 
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FubUeatiani  of  TVUbmr  ^  do.  8fl 

Fbxi  Psxss  (Pablications  of  ih^y-rCotUimmL 

Caxada  T7ia>sa  Suooisnrs  Adkznibt&jltions.  By  DaTid  TJrquliart  Sro., 
pp.  100.    1844.    U, 

Thb  Chaknsl  Islands— KoBKiK  Laws  aio)  Modibk  Pjilactxob.  8yo.»  pp. 
82.    1844.    M. 

PvBuo  Opiniox  and  its  Oboaits.  Br  Dtrid  Urqnhart  8yo.,  pp.  94. 
1866.    6^ 

The  Sibf  aio)  thb  Cossacx.    By  Francis  Harx.    8yo.,  pp.  60.    18^.    6d. 

TvoKZ&'s  Political  Fly  Shebts.  8to.  1855.  Z*.  ContamiDg: — ^Pabnerstoii  and 
Poland;  Palineraton,  what; has  he  doneP  England's  Part  in  Turkey's  Fall; 
Wwcfor  Eussia-Hiot  against  Eussia ;  Louis  Napoleon.  Eussia,  Gireassia ;  the 
LiTaaion  of  the  Cnmea ;  the  TVords  of  Pabnerston ;  the  Spider  and  the  Fly ; 
the  Home  Face  of  the  Four  Points. 

Thb  Fbbb  Pbbss  Sbbialb.  8vo.  1855-56.  Containing: — ^The  Nation  Cheated 
out  of  its  Food;  Visit  of  Darid  Urquhart  to  the  Hungarian  Exiles  at 
Kutayah;  Contradictions  of  Lord  Clai^ndon  in  refSnrence  to  Com;  The 
Story  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Pabnerston;  the  A^han  War;  the  Will  of 
Peter  the  Great 

Pabliaxentabt  XJsubpation-s  in  reference  to  Honey  Cognizance  and  Suppression 
of  Treason  by  leading  Statesmen  and  Diplomatists ;  Betrayal  of  Denmark  to 
Eussia ;  the  Chartist  Correspondence ;  Selections  from  the  Blue  Books  as 
Materials  for  Study,  by  GustaTus ;  the  Danger  of  the  Political  Balance  of 
Europe ;  Crimes  of  Louis  Philip ;  Eeport  of  the  Newcastle  Committee  on  the 
Union  of  the  Principalities. 

Bbpobts  of  Committees  of  the  Bibmimokam  Cohtbebkcb,  ox  the  Eight 
OF  Seabch  and  Newspapbb  Folio.    6d. 

The    Pboposed    Basis   of   Pacification   xkowk   as   thb   Foub    Points. 

1855.  U. 

Newcastle  Committee  Eepobts,  ok  the  Limitation  op  the  Supply  of 

Grain,  and  Constitutional  Ebmabkb.    8yo.,  pp.  48.    1855.    6d, 
Pamiliab  Words  as  Affectino  England  and  the  English.    8to.,  pp.  350. 

1856.  2s, 

Thb  Turxish  Bath,  with  a  View  to  its  Introduction  into  the  British 

Dominions.    8to.,  pp.  68.     1856.     U. 
The  Queen  and  the  Premier.    8to.,  pp.  32.    1857.    M, 
The  Eebellion  of  India.    By  David  IJrquhart.    8yo.,  pp.  46.     U, 
The  Hostilities  at  Canton.      By  Augustus  G.  Stapleton.      8yo.,  pp.  16. 

1857.  6d. 

Thb  Immediate  Cause  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     By  G.  Crawshay.     8to., 

pp.28.    1857.    ed. 
The  Eeport  of  the  East  Indian  Committee  of  thb  Colonial  Society  on 

THE  Military  Operations  in  China.    8yo.,  pp.  67.    1857.    6d, 
The  Eeport  of  the  Bradford  Comsuttee  what  Constitutes  Lawful  Wab. 

870.,  pp.  24.    1857. 
The  Sraddha,  the  Sjbybtonb  of  the  Brahminical,  Bxtddhistic,  and  Arian 

Eelioions.    By  David  Urquhart    8vo.,  pp.  43.     1858.     U, 
The  GRO^^•TH  or  ttussiAN  Power,  contingent  on  the  Decay  or  tub  Britisu 

CoNSTTTUTioN.    8to.,  pp.  18.     1858.    6d. 
Proselytism  Destruotite  of  Christianity.    8yo.,  pp.  44.    By  G.  Crawshay. 

1858.  It. 

Catastrophe  or  the  East  India  Company.     By  G.  Crawshay.     8vo.,  pp.  2L 

1858.  6d. 

SossuTH    AND  Urqvhart.     Estrath   di   una  Corrispondenza.    8to.,  pp.  40. 

1859.  If. 

How  Eussia  tries  to  get  into  her  Hands  the  Supply  of  Corn  op  the 

Whole  of  Europe.    8vo.,  pp.  24.     1859.    6d. 
The  European  Complication  Explained.    By  G.  Crawshay.    8vo.,  pp.  10 

1859.    6<f. 
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TxER  Pbxm  (Pi^KMffitiffHf  trf  fht)    wnf ftiwwf. 

Datid  XJBatTKiBT  OX  TKB  iTAxiur  Wam.    To  wliich  2B  ftddftd  a  Ma 
Europe,  drawn  iq>  for  tiie  Inftraetum  of  tlie  preient  Emperar  of  ] 
pp.40.    1869.    If. 

Thb  Ruiao-IhTTGH  Quxmov.    Obligatians  of  Knghmil  to  '. 

ename  the  mainteiiaaoe  of  the  Kiiigdnm  of  Poiimd,  and  paid  te  ita  I 
doo.    4to^  pp.  16.    64. 

A  LETTUt  ox  TKB  DlKOXE  TO  'BXOLAXD  OF  AVfXBIA't  SUBTVOAZIOV.      8V0- 

pp.8.    1859.    64. 
Tee  Atfohax  Pafebb.     Beport  and  Petition  of  the  Kewoaifle  Foreign  AiEnrs 

Aesodation.    8yo.,  pp.  82.    1860.    64. 
Thb  Intasiok  of  Enolaio).    By  David  Urqnhart  8to.,  pp.  18.   SdL 
Ths  Dttu  of  Cobxtbo'b  Pakphlbt.    Thb  DsiFon  am  BBYOLononRB.    8vo., 

pp.81.    If. 

PAiMBBSTOir  UiocABKBD.    Answer  to  Ismail's  Beplj  to  tiie  Duke  of  Coiraxg'a 

Pamphlet    By  Bdirard  FisoheL    8to.,  pp.  61.    If. 
BiTOCBSsiox  TO  THB  Cbowx  OF  DsxxAHK.    Speech  of  Lord  B.  Hontaffoa.  8to.» 

pp.24.    1861.    If. 

The  Pacific  and  thb  Amaaa.    By  Frands  Hark.    8to.,  pp.  28.    If. 

The  Defence  of  Exoland.    Kine  Letters  hy  a  Journeyman  Shoemaker.  Sro., 

pp.84.    1862.    64. 
CmcASsiA.    Speech  of  8.  E.  BoUand  at  Preston.    8to.,  dp.  84.    1862.    U. 
The  Bight  of  Search.    Two  Speeches,  by  Darid  Urqnhart    January  20  and 

27.    8T0.,pp.  103.     1862.    If. 
The   Ciboabsiax  TVab  and  Poubh  Ixsubhbctiox.      Sbcbbt  of  BvsaiA  ix 

the  Cabpiaka  Euxixe.    8to.,  pp.  102.    1863.    If. 

The  ExpEDinox  of  the  Chesefbaxb  to  Cibcassia.    8to.,  pp.  18  1864.   64. 
The  New  Herest— Proselttism  BUBBTiTtTED  for   Biohtboxtsxbss.       By 

David  Urquhart    4to.,  pp.  19.     1862.    64. 
The  Beabox  for  abrooatixo  the  Treaty  of  Loxdox  of  Mat  Str,  1852. 

Presented  by  a  Deputation  from  the  Lancashire  Foreign  Ai&ira  Conmuttee. 

4to.,  pp.  16.    64. 
The  Story  of  the  Cruceax  "War.     From  the  TVmef  and  Ser^U  Cone- 

spondents,  and  the  eyidenoe  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  4to.,i^24.  24, 
Debates  ox  the  Motiox  for  Papers,  with  a  View  to  the  Impxackmbxt  of 

ViscorxT  Palhsrbtox.    4to.,  pp.  69.    If.  64. 

FriedricL — ^Peogeessive  Qeemak  Eeadee,  'with  Oopioiis  Notes 
to  the  First  Part.    By  P.  Fiiedrioh.     Crown  8yo.«   pp.  166.    Cloth.    1868. 

4«.  6^. 

Froembling. — (Jeadttated  Qbemak  Eeadee,  conaistiiig  of  a  selec- 
tion from  the  most  popular  writeors,  arranged  progressiTely ;  with  a  complete 
Vocabulary  for  the  first  part.  By  Fiiednch  Otto  Froemblizig.  12ma,  pp.  TiiL 
and25G.     Cloth.     1867.     8f.  6<f. 

Frflem'bliilg, — Graduated  Exeecises  for  TEAXSLAnosr  ixto  Oeesca^t. 

Consistiug  of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors,  arranged  pr^nessively ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Idiomatic  ^otes.  By  Friedrieh  Otto  Atsmbling, 
Ph.D.,  Principal  German  Master  at  the  City  of  Ixmdon  School.  Crown  Sro., 
cloth,  pp  zir.  and  322.  TVith  Notes,  pp.  66.  1867.  4f.  6d.  Withoat  Exer- 
cises, -u. 
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Troude.— The  Boos  of  Job.    By  J.  A.  Eroude,  If  jL,  latePellow 

of  J^eter  College,  Oxford.  Boprinted  from  the  We$tminsUr  £ipiew.  J^ev 
Series,  No.  7.    8to.»  sewed,  pp.  88.    1868.    8d 

« 

JmstOIU— 'Echo  FBA279AI8.  A  Practical  Ghiide  to  Prench  Con- 
Tenation.  By  F.  de  la  FrostoiL  With  a  Yooabidary.  12mo.,  pp.  yL  and  192. 
ClotlL    St. 

Pulton. — ^The  Pacts  akd  PatjiAottw  of  the  Sabbath  QxTEsnoir 
ooxsiDXBBD  ScBiPTDKALLT.  Bj  HeDTT  FultoiL  12mo.«  limp  doth,  pp.  108. 
1868.    Is.  6^. 

PniniyalL^EDTTOATiox  m  Eaut.y  England.  Some  Notes  used  as 
forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  "Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Times,'* 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  FnzniTall,  M.A.  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  4  and  Ixxir.    1867.    It. 

PniniyalL — ^A    CoNasE   Mtddle-Enoush    Dictionaby  fob  tee 

Pb&iod,  1260 — 1626,  thb  bboikmivo  op  Eablt  Ekolish  to  the  date  or  thb 
FntsT  English  Nbw  Tsstamxnt.    Edited  by  F.  J.  FumiTall,  Esq.,  M.A.  8to. 

Oalitzin.— Emanoipation-Pantasia.  Dedicated  to  the  Bussian 
people.  By  Prinotf  G^eorge  Ghditsin.  Paititian  to  Orchestra  and  Piano  Duet. 
FoL  pp.  38,  sewed.  1861.    6«. 

fialitzin.— The  Hebzen  Yalse,  for  two  performers  on  the  piano- 
forte.   Composed  by  Prince  George  Gralitzin.    Folio,  pp.  20,  sewed.  69, 

GayazzL — Lectube.  By  Signer  G^yazn,  on  "  Qaxibaldi,*'  deliveped 
at  the  liyerpod  Institute,  October  3rd,  1864.  12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  20.  1864.      2d, 

Geiger.— Jin)Ai8M  and  its  Histobt.  By  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger, 
Babbi  of  the  Israelitish  Congregation  at  Frankfort  Translated  by  M.  Mayer. 
Vol.  I.  Closing  with  tbe  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix.  "  Strauss  and  E4nan."  8to.,  half-bound,  pp.  x.  and  344. 
1866.    10#.  e<L 

Geological  Magazine  (The) ;  ob  Monthly  Joitbnal  of  Geology,  with 

which  is  incorporated  *' The  Geologist."  Edited  by  Henry  TTood ward,  F.G.S., 
F.Z.S.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  Glasgow  and  Norwich ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Assisted 
by  Professor  John  Morris,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Eobert  Etheridge,  F.E.SJE!., 
F.G.S.  Yolume  III.  Syo.  pp.  692,  doth.  January  to  December,  1866.  20s. 
Volume  lY.  8yo.  pp.  iy.  and  584,  cloth.  January  to  December,  1867.  20s, 
Continued  monthly.. 

Cfermany  and  Italy. — Answeb  to  Mazzini^s  «*  Italy  and   Qeb- 

UAxir    By  Eodbertus,  De  Beig,  and  L.  Buoher.  8yo.,  pp.  20,  sewed.  1861.  1#. 


flervinus. — The  Mission  of  the  Gebscan  Catholics.  By  G.  G. 
Geryinus,  Professor  of  History  in  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg.  Tran^ted  £rom 
the  German.    Post  Syo.,  sewed,  pp.  iy.  and  66.    1846.    U. 
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GesenillS.-— HSBBSW  Q&aiqub.    Trandatod  from  the  l7tli 
b^  Dr.  T.  J.  Ckmuit,  mclndmg  the  cofreetioiif  nd  addttioDB  of  Br.  S. 
with  Gzmminatieal  Exerdtet  uid  Chreftomalhj,  hj  the  TmuiLitor.    8to. 
pp.  zv.  and  297.    Exeroiaes,  pp.  20.     Ghrestomatlix,  pp.  64.    1864.     10c  6dL 

Qesenins. — Hzbeew  aitd  Enolish  LEziooir  OF  the  Oij>  Txsxa- 
MBXT,  inchiding  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  TransUted  by  Edirard  BofanmB,  vitk 
corrections  and  additiont  by  the  Author.  14th  Edition.  Boyal  8to.  ekKh,  pp.  ix. 
and  1160.    1855.    25#. 

Gessner. — ^Le  Dboit  des  Nexttbes  siik  Mee.  Far  L.  OoBsner.  8to. 
Paper  coders,  pp.487.     1865.    It. 

Gliose. — The  Opek  Comfetitiok  fob  the  Citil  Ssetiob  of  Ihbza. 
By  Hanomohan  Ghote,  of  the  Calcutta  TJniyersity  and  linoohiB*  Iim.  Sro, 
sewed,  pp.  68.     1866.     1«.  %d, 

Qiles. — Hebbew  Beoobds.  An  Historical  Enquiiy  oonoeming  ihe 
Age,  Authorship,  and  Authentieity  of  the  Old  Testament  By  Ber.  Dr.  Giles, 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Second  EdxtuA.  Sra  pp.  S56» 
doth.  1853.  10«.  6<f. 

Gillespie. — ^A   Tbeatise    on   LAin>-Si7BTETiifG ;    comptisuig    ilie 

Theory  dereloped  from  Five  Elementary  Princij^es ;  and  the  Pxaetiee  wxUi  the 
Chain  alone,  the  Compass,  the  Transit,  the  Theodolite,  the  Plain  Table,  etc 
Dlustrated  by  400  EngraTings  and  a  Magnetic  Chart  By  W.  M.  QnxBsnx, 
LL.D.,  C.E.    8to.,  cloth,  pp.  424  and  84.    8th  Edition.    1867;    16«. 

Gillespie. — ^A  Maiotal  of  the  Frikciples  aio)  FBAcncE  of  Boab 

Making  ;  comprising  the  Location,  Construction,  and  ImproTement  of  Eoads 
(common,  Macadam,  paved,  planhed,  etc.)  and  Eailroads.  By  W.  M.  GiDeqiie, 
LL.D.,  C.E.  Kinth  Edition,  with  Additions.  Poet  8to.,  doth,  pp.  872. 
1867.    9$. 

Gillmore.  —  Engdteeb  aitd  Abtillebt  Opebatioks  against  ibe 
Defences  of  Charleston  Harbour  in  1863,  comprising  the  Descent  upon  Mecris 
Island,  the  Demolition  of  Fort  Simiter,  the  Eeduction  of  Forts  Waflier  and 
Gregg,  with  Observations  on  Heavy  Ordnance,  Fortifications,  etc.  By  O.  A. 
Gillmore.  Illustrated  by  76  Plates  and  Engraved  Views.  8to.  doth,  pp.  tL  tad 
854.     1865.    45«. 

Glennie. — King  Arthttb  ;  or,  the  Drama  of  the  Bevolution*  By 
John  S.  Stuart  Glennic,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  etc  Ydume  I.,  Ptologue  and 
Overture.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  vi.  and  279.     1867.     7».  6dL 

Gliddon. — Axctent  Egypt.  Her  momiments,  hieroglyphics,  histoiy, 
and  orchsDology,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  hieroglyphioal  literature. 
By  George  E.  Gliddon,  late  Umted  States  Consul  at  Cairo.  J^ifteenth  editioD. 
Bevised  and  corrected,  with  an  Appendix.   4to.  pp.  68,  sewed.    2«.  6if. 

God's  Col£MAl7DH£^'TS,  according  to  Moses,  according  to  Ghnst, 
and  according  to  our  present  knowledge.  A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  New 
TTestminster  Confession  of  Faith.  For  the  Laity  of  ue  19th  Century. 
Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their  highest  duty,  as  wdl  as  right,  to  think  for 
themselves.    8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  24.    1867.    6^. 
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GootllB.*~FEMAi£    Ohabactebs    OF    GoETHE.    From  the  ori^nal 
^   Drawings  of  'William  Kaulbach.    With    explanatoxy  text,  by  George  Homy 
Leiree.    Folio,  21  full  page  steel  engrayings.    Clotli,  gilt.    1868.    £7  7«. 

Ooefhe's  Oo'bxesbosuescz  with  a  Ohild.    8to.,  pp.  Tiii.  and  498. 

1860.  7«.  6d 

Golden  A.  K  G. — ^Designed  bj  G-astay  Eonig.  Engrayed  bj  Julius 
Thater.    Oblong,  doth.    6«. 

Goldsttloker.— A  Compendious  SANSBnir-ENaLisH  Dictionabt,  for 
the  Use  of  those  who  intend  to  read  the  Easier  Works  of  Classical  Sanskrit 
literatiire.  By  Theodore  Gtoldstiicker.  Small  4to.,  pp.  900,  doth.  [In  preparation. 

Ooldstflcker. — ^A  Coicpendioits  Giuuoiab  of  the  Saksebit  Lan- 
orAOE  POB  BxoiRKBRs.    By  Theodore  Gddstiicker.    Svo.         [In  preparation. 

Goldstucker. — A  Dichonaby,  Baxsebit  aitd  English,  extended 
and  improved  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Dictionory  of  Professor  H.  H. 
'Wilson,  with  his  sanction  and  concurrence;  together  with  a  Supplement,  Gram- 
matical Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit-English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodore  Gddstiicker.    Parts  L  to  Tl.  pp.  480.     1854-1864.    Each  6«. 

Goldsttlcker. — ^Pantni  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  literature.  An  In- 
Testigation  of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled 
by  a  study  of  his  "Work.  By  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  A  separate  impression  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of  M.S.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's 
Home  Government  for  India,  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-lLalpa- 
Sutra,  with  the  Commentary  of  Smnaxila-Swamin.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  268,  doth. 

1861.  12#. 

Goldstttcker.  —  Manava-Kalpa-Sttra  ;  being  a  portion  of  this 
ancient  work  on  Yaidik  Bites,  toeether  with  the  Oommentarr  of  Kumarila- 
Swomin.  A  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home 
Government  for  India.  With  a  Preface  by  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  Oblong 
folio,  pp.  268,  of  letter  press,  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  1861.    £4.  4«. 

Goldstttcker, — ^Attctoees  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text 
Society,  imder  the  supervision  of  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the 
Joiminiya-Nyaya-Mak-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  V.  pp.  400,  large  4to.,  sewed. 
1865-7.    10#.  each. 

Ck)l0Yi]L — The  Nations  of  Etjssia  and  Turkey,  and  their 
Destiny.  By  Ivan  Golovin,  author  of  "  The  Caucasus,"  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
pp.  xvi.  and  172 ;  xvi.  and  170.  Cloth.    1854.     10<. 

Oooroo  Simple.—  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Yenerable 
G.  S.  and  his  Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,'Wiseacre,  Zany,  and  Foozle;  adorned 
■with  Fifty  Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  A  companion 
Volume  to  "  Miinchhausen"  and  "  Owlglass,"  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale 
of  the  ChxjTOO  Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form  of  a  skilfully-constructed 
consecutive  narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour. 
Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  8vo.,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover, 
gilt  edges,  pp.  223.     1861.    Price  10«.  6^. 

&OXdd.— Good  English,  or  Popular  Errors  ix  LANorAGE.  By 
Edward  S.  Gould,  author  of  "Abridgment  of  Alison's  Europe.  Crown  8vo# 
cloth,  pp.  V.  and  228.     1867.    65. 
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Grammatograpliy. — A  Haitual    of  Befebeztcb  to  the  Alphabet 

of  Aneient  and   Modem   Ltngotget.    Based  on  tlie   Oeanan   C 
of  F.  Billhom.    In  one  yoL  rojal  8yo.  doth.  pp.  80.  1861.    7t.  Si. 
Tbt  **  GmBattofnpby**  Is  offered  to  th* jMbUe  •■  a  aoiapMilloai  tatiodaetlon  to  tke 
or  the  BOrt  Important  ADolent  and  Modern  LiuBgiiaffet.    Simple  In  tts  derign.  It  vfll  te  c 

with  advaatace  hf  the  PbOolocicel  Stndeat,  the  Ametoar  Uagalit,  the  ] —"—  ^  -  ' 

of  the  Pieai,  and  the  diligent  Coaipeittor. 

AiMABmoAL  ton:. 


Afit(1ia&  (or  Podito). 

Ocrman. 

VvnidiaB. 

▲mbarie. 

Old  Slavoide  (or  Qfiinie). 

Anclo-SaxoB. 

Gothlo. 

Ptfayrenlan. 

Arabic 

QredL. 

Persian. 

Arabic  Ufietnref. 

(heek  Ugatinee. 

Persian  OBMitem. 

Artmaie. 

Greek  (Archelc). 

Phoeniciaa. 

Archaic  Oharacten. 

OiUerati(orQBa«attoe) 

PoUah. 

Armcttlaa. 

Hliratic. 

Pnihto  (or  Aljibaa). 

AmTrisa  Cnnelfonn. 

Hierogljtbks. 

Bomak  (or  Moden  QraikX 

BeDgell. 

BebnW. 

Bassisn. 

Bohemian  (Czechian). 

Hebrew  (Ardiale). 

Banes. 

Bdgfi. 

Hebrew  (Babhinlesl). 

Samaritan. 

Bormete. 

Sanscrit. 

OenerMe  (or  Camiteea). 

Hebrew  (enrrani  hand). 

Semen. 

GUneae. 
Coptic. 

Hnngariaa. 
lUyrtaa. 

SlaTOQle(01d). 
Sorbum  (orWeadSsb). 

Croato-GlagoUtic. 

Irish. 

Swedish. 

Cuilc 

Italian  (Old). 

Srrlsc. 

07miIc(orOM  Slaronic). 

Japanese. 

Tsmfl. 

Onehlaa  (or  Bohemlen). 

Javanese. 

Telngn. 

Danish. 

LetUsh. 

Tibetan. 

Demotic. 

Mantihn. 

Turkish. 

Bstrangelo. 

Median  Canelftmn. 

WaUachiaa. 

Ethioplc. 

Modern  Greek  (or  Romaic). 

Weodish  (or  Sottlan). 

Etniicen, 

Mongolian. 

Zend. 

Georgiaa. 

Qrattan. — Coxsidebations  ok  the  Human  Mind,  its  Pres^it  State 
and  Future  Destination.  By  Bichard  Ghrattan,  Esq.,  H.D.,  ex  M.P.  Sra  doUiy 
pp.336.     1861.    8«. 

Grattan. — The  Eight  to  Think.  An  Address  to  the  Toung  Hen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Bichard  (hattan,  M.D.  Crown  8yo.  itiif 
corers,  pp.  134.     1865.     2s.  6^. 

Gray.— Manual  of  the  Botany  op  the  Nobthben  United  States, 
including  Tircinia,  Kentucky,  and  all  east  of  the  MisaLsaippi ;  arranged  aooording 
to  tbe  Natural  System.  Third  Bevised  Edition,  with  Garden  Botimy,  ete.  Br 
Asa  Gray.  'VTith  six  plates,  illustrating  the  (Hnera  of  Ferns,  etc  8to.  han- 
bound.  pp.  xcTiii.  and  606.     1862.     10«.  6dL 

Gray. — First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  PnYSiOLOCfT. 
Illustrated  by  aCO  wood  engravings,  with  cc^ions  Dictionary  of  Botaokal 
Terms.    By  Dr.  Asa  Gray.    8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  xii.  and  286.     1866.    6a. 

Gray. — Introduction  to  Stbtjctubal  and  Systematic  Botany,  and 
Veoetable  Physiology.  By  Dr.  Asa  Gray.  TVith  1300  woodcuts.  8to.  dotli, 
pp.       1866.     10<.  6<f. 

Gray.  —  Natteal  Selection  not  inconsistent  ts'ith  Natubal 
Theology.  A  free  exomination  of  Darwin's  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Spodes, 
ond  of  its  American  reviewers.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Katmal 
Philosopby  in  Harvard  University.     8vo.  pp.  66,  sewed.     1861.     1#.  6<f. 

Gray. — How  Plants  Grow  :  A  Simple  Introduction  to  Btmctaral 
Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D.  Square  8vo.,  boards.  Kev  edition,  pp.  238. 
1866.    60. 
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OieeiL — Rfattbwpeabb  akd  the  Eirwr.Kif  Wbiiebs  of  hzb  Aob; 
with  Illuftrttioiis  from  the  originil  Woodeati  and  Engnmngi.  By  Hcorj 
Green,  M  JL  In  one  Toliime,  demy  8to.,  of  about  400  pages,  and  imwaida  of  100 
lUmtratiTe  Woodeats  or  EngraTinga.  X^  ^  praet. 

Qxegt — ^Thx  Qkbed  of  Qhbistekdok  :  its  Foundation  and  Super- 
atmoture.  By  TViDiam  Bathbone  Greg.  Second  Edition.  Grown  8to.  pp.  xx. 
and  280.   1863.  6t. 

6l8g. — ^Lttebaby  Ain)  Social  Jtjdohznts.  By  William  BaQibone 
Greg.    In  One  Volume,  cr.  8to. 

OTGJ.^HaITDBOOE  of  AfBICAK,  AjJBTEAJJASf  AKD  PoLTlTESIAK 
I^ULOLOOT,  et^  as  r^nreeented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George 
Grey,  E.C.B.,  BLer  Maiesty's  ELigh  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  C<^y.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Ge^ge  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 

Vol.  L     Part  1.— South  Africa.'  Sto.  pp.  166,  Mwed.    1666.    7i.  6d. 

Vol.  L      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Caprloorn).    6to.  pp.  70,  sewed.    1666.    St. 

VoLL     PartS.->Madagascar.    6to.  pp.  84,  wwed.    1669.    It. 

Vol.  n.  Part  1.— Australia.    6to.  pp.  Iv.  and  44,  wired.    1666.    Is.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  S.^Papnan  Languagei  of  the  Loyalty  lelandi  and  Kew  Hebrld«%  oomprlafaMC 

thoee  of  the  Islands  of  Kengone,  Ufa,  Awtitnm,  Tana,  and  othen.    6to.  pp.lS, 

■e?red,  1658.   6d. 
Vol.  n.   Part  8.~Fm  Iilaads  and  Botuna  (with  Snppknieiit  to  Part  IL,  Papaan  Laogoages, 


Part  8.~FHi  Iilaads  and  Botuna  (with  Supplement  to  Pi 

and  Part  L,  Australia).    8to.  pp.  64,  sewed.    1669.    Is. 

Part  4.~New  Zealand,  the  Chstlism  Islands,  and  Anckk 


VoL  n.    Part  4.~New  Zealand,  the  Chstlism  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.   6to.  pp.  76, 

sewed.    1658.    6i.6d. 
VoLIL   Part4.-(Coatiniiatk«).— Polynesia  and  Borneo,    6ro.    pp. 77^164,  sewed.    1669. 

8s.  6d. 
V^.  m.  Part  1.— Msnnscrlpts  and  Inennahles.    6vo.  pp.  TliL  and  S4.   166S.  Is. 
VoL  IV.  Part  l.-£ngland.  Early  Printed  Books.   8to.  pp. 264,  sewed.    1667.    Us. 

Qfej. — ^Maobi  Mementos  :  being  a  Series  of  Addresses,  presented 
by  the  Natiye  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  (hey,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.  With 
Introduction,  Eemorks,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  To  which  is  added  a  small 
Collection  of  Laments,  etc.  By  Charles  Oliyer  B.  Davis.  8yo.  Pp.  227. 
Anldand,  1865.    12«. 

fiross. — A  System  of  Stjbgeey,  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Theba- 
FETTTic,  AKD  OpERATiTS.  By  Samucl  D.  Gross,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  more 
than  1,300  engraTings.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  carefully  reriBed. 
2  Tols.  8to.  sheep,  pp.  xxxL  1049,  and  xxriii.  1087.     1866.    £8  3«. 

flrote. — Eeview  of  the  Work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  entitled 
<' Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.'*  By  George  Grote, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Ancient  Greece,"  "  Plato,  and  the  other  Companions 
of  Socrates,"  etc.    12mo.  pp.  112,  doth.     1868.    3<.  6d. 

Grout — The  Isizulit.  A  Qraminar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accom- 
panied with  a  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  ByBev.  Lewis 
Grout    8to.  cloth,  pp.  liiL  and  432.     1859.    21#. 

Grout — Zttltj-Laio)  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Zulu-Xafirs  of  Natal 
and  Zulu-Land,  South  Aiiica.  With  Map  and  lUnstrations,  largely  from  Ori- 
ginal Photographs.  By  the  Bey.  Lewis  Grout.  Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  352.  7#.  6<f. 

Groves.— John  Groves.   A  Tale  of  the  War.    By  S.  E.  De  M . 

12mo.    Pp.  16,  sewed.    London,  1846.    2d, 

GlliZOt. — M&DITATIOKS  STTE  L'EsSENGE  DE  LA  SeLIGIOK  ChBETIENKE. 
Par  M.  Guizot    12mo.  paper.    Pp.  38i.    1864.    4«.  6<f. 

Gnnderode* — Coebesfokdence  of  Fraxtlein  Guiojerode  and 
BxiTU^A  TON  Abnui.    Cr.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  356.    1861.    6*. 
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Olrtan1)en%  Johl^  Fzbst  Haktsr  P&zhteb,    his  Aete,   and 
remarkable  Ditooiiiiet»  and  hit  Death.  From  the  Gennan.  Bj  C.  W.    Sto.  do^ 
pp.  141.    1860.    lOi.  6tf. 

EageiL — NoBioi. ;  or,  Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.    Translated  from 
tEs  German  of  Augoft  Hagen.    Fcap.  Syo.,  ornamental  landm^  anitaUe  ior 
.  preeentatiom.    Pp.  zit.  and  874.    1850.    6s, 

**  This  ptouaat  rdhime  to  got  up  In  that  style  of  imlttittoii  of  the  bookg  a  trnftmrj  afOw  vUeh 
hat  of  late  beeome  to  moeh  the  Tocae.  The  tTpographieal  and  meehanieel  rteiiaiiiaaMli  ef  the 
Tohnne  epeak  loadly  for  the  taste  and  enteractoe  bestowed  npon  it.  flIiBple  la  Us  stykw  pnor*. 
raesonahlTpnngeni--thebook8meektst]tni0j  ofthepktaiesqneeld  ders  oTwhkhtt^eeak  A 
long  stodj  of  the  ert-amlqnUles  of  Nttmborg,  and  »  profound  aoqnttataaee  with  tte  rseerdB» 
letttrt, and  memoln, stiU pieseiied,  of  the  thnes  of  Aihcrt  Dnrer  and hto  arsat hreltier  erUsis, 
here  enebled  the  anthor  to  lar  before  ns  a  forcibly-drawn  and  highly-dnished  pietare  of  art 
hoosehold  Ufo  in  that  wonderfnlly  art-praetising  end  srt-revereiieinf  old  city  of  QenDaay.*— ^ 

^'▲deUdOQsmtlebook.  It  is  fhD  of  a  anaiat  femllty,  and  characterised  brea  earn 
pUdty  of  thought  and  dietion,  which  admlreUy  oonTeys  to  the  rsader  the  boasehold  aad 
German  life  of  the  times  of  Maximilian,  Albert  Dnrer,  end  Hens  Sechs,  the  celebretal  cobMer  aad 
'  master  siniter,*es  well  at  most  of  the  artist  celetaritiee  of  KQmberg  tai  the  I6ih  ceatary.  Aitls 
the  chief  end  and  aim  of  thto  little  history.  It  to  Unded  end  praised  with  a  sort  of  moel 
derotion,  which  exphains  the  religious  pession  of  the  earlymouldersoftheideslaBd  thai 
and,  perhaps,  through  a  consequent  deeper  concentration  uf  thought,  the  secret  of  their  r 
ITecl^  DUifatek, 

"  A  Tolume  fhU  of  Intereet  fbr  the  lorer  of  old  times;  whOe  the  form  in  which  It  is  i 
us  may  incite  many  to  think  of  art  and  look  into  its  many  wondrous  infloeneee  with  a  miens 
earnestness  unknown  to  them  before.  It  points  a  moral  also,  bi  the  knowledge  thatn  peoole  bh^ 
be  brought  to  teke  intersst  in  what  is  chaste  and  beautiful  es  in  what  to  coarse  and  flegrarttng  *— 
Manchester  £xaminer, 

HalL — The  Law  of  Impersonation  as  applied  to  Abstract  Ideas 
AST)  EELioiotrs  Dogmas.  By  S.  W.  HalL  Third  edition,  frith  an  Appendix  on 
the  Dual  Constitution  of  First  Causation.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  xxiT.  and  135. 
1863.    48.  6d. 

HalL — ^A  OONTRIBXTTION  TOWARDS  AX  l2a>£X  TO  THE  BlBLIOGRAFHT 
OF  THS  l2a>iAK  Peilosophical  Ststems.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  ILA., 
Inspector  of  l^iblic  Instmotion,  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  PnUiahed 
by  order  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  liorth  Western  Provinces.  8to.  aewed,  pp. 
iv.  and  236.  1859.     7«.  6d, 

SambletOlL — The  Soxg  of  Songs  ;  the  Yoice  of  the  Bridegroom 
and  the  Voice  of  the  Bride ;  dixided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  with  the  Dialogoea 
apportioned  to  the  different  Interlocutors,  chiefly  as  directed  by  IL  the  rrofeasor 
Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut.  Bendcrcd  into  Verse,  trom  the  xeceiTed 
English  Tran^tion  and  other  Versions.  By  Joseph  Hnmbleton.  Post  Sto.,  aeired, 
pp.  70.     1864.    2t.  ed, 

Hamilton. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
By  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  H.D.  3rd  edition,  rexised,  8to.  cloth,  pp.  777.  1866. 
25s. 

Eammond. — ^Military  Medical  and  Surgical  Essays.  IVepared 
for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Hammond,  ILD., 
Surgeon-GeneraL    8to.  cloth,  pp.  552.     1864.     I5s. 

Harkness. — Latin  Ollendorff.  Being  a  Progressive  Exhibition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  xiL  and  355.     1858.     6«. 

Harris. — A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery, 
AND  THE  Collateral  Sciences.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College.  Third 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Ferdinand  J.  8.  Gorgas,  11.D., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College.  8to.  doth, 
pp.  744,  18G7.    30*. 
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Earriflon. — Tee  Mbasivo  of  Histost  ;  Two  Leotares  ddmiod  hy 
Frederic  Hanriion,  MJL    Sro.,  pp.  $Q,  toured.    1862.    U 

EaTrison.— SiTinxAYS  akd  FssTiyAiiS.  A  Lecture  deliTered  bj 
Frederio  HnriBon,  Esq.,  MA.,  at  8t  Mertin*!  Hall,  on  BundtT  eremiig,  Mardi 
lOth,  1867.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  15.    .1867.    2d. 

Haitzenlmscll,  J.  E.,  and  E.  Lemming.— Eoo de  M'AT^Km :  APraotioal 
Guide  to  Spaniah  GonTersatioii.    Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  240.    1860.    5$, 

Easlett— The  M£gbjj7ios\  Maghinists',  asd  Enoineebs'  P&AoncAL 
Book  of  Bsfbbxkge,  contaiTiing  Tablet  and  Formuls  for  use  in  superficial  and 
solid  Mensuiation ;  Strength  and  Weight  of  Materials ;  Mechanics,  Machinery, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrodynamics,  Marine  Engines,  GhemistTy,  and.miscellaneoua 
Becroes.  Adapted  to  and  for  the  use  of  all  Practical  Mechanics.  Together  with 
the  Engineer's  Field  Book;  containing  Formula  for  the  various  Methods  of 
running  and  changiTig  lines,  locating  Side-tracks  and  Switches,  etc.,  etc. ;  Tables 
of  Badii  and  their  Logarithms,  natural  and  logarithmic  versed  Sines  and  external 
Secants,  natural  Sines  and  Tangents  to  CTery  Degree  and  Minute  of  the 
Quadrant,  and  Logarithms  of  natural  Numbers  nom  1  to  10,000.  By  Charles 
Haslett,  Civil  En^eer.  Edited  by  Charles  TV.  Hackley,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.   Fcap.  8vo.  tuck,  pp.  633.     1866.     12#. 

Easty  Ooi7CLTrsioi?s ;  ob,  the  Sayings  that  wekt  Abboad.  16iuo. 
sewed,  pp.  20.    1866.    U, 

Eang. — Essays  on  the  Sacbed  Lanqttage,  "Weitinqs,  and  Religion 
OF  THE  Parsbbs.  Bv  Mortiu  Haug,  Br.  Phil.  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poena  College.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  278.    1862.    31«.  6^. 

Eang. — Outline  op  a  Gbammab  of  the  Zend  Langctage.  By 
Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.    8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  82.     1862.     18j. 

Eang. — ^The  Aitabeya  Bbahhanam  of  the  Eig  Veda  :  containing 
the  Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificicd 
Praters,  and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Hites  of  the  Yedic 
Beligion.  Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poena  College,  etc,  etc  In  2  Vols.  Crown 
8vo.  VoL  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  ond 
a  Map  of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  YoL  II. 
Translation  with  Notes,  pp.  64i.    1863.    £2  2s. 

Eang. — A  Lectijbe  on  an  Obiginal  Speech  of  Zoboasteb  (Tasna 
45),  with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.  Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
1865.    2s. 

Eang.— An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossaby.  Edited  in  the  Original 
Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Boman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destur  Hoshengji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Bevised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Martin 
Hau^,  Ph.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Boyal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.     1867.     15«. 

Eang. — The  Beligion  of  the  Zoboastbians,  as  contained  in  their 
Sacred  Writings.  "With  a  History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Literature,  and  a 
Grammar  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  B.,  lata 
Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  2  vols.  Svo.  [In 
preparation.] 
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laimb — MniTTimY  BBipqis :  widi  Sonedions  of  New  Expedinti 
and  Constnictioni  for  Croinig  Stnaas  and  ObMaauL  Tfifilnding  tho  tUrngsm  iat 
Treitle  and  Troai  Bridgei  for  HOitery  RaflroiMU.  Adi^ted  e^eoiallT  to  €bb 
want!  of  the  Seryioe  in  tfaa  United  Statee.  Bj  Hennann  Haimt»  aM^  OtwfL 
Engineer.  lUiiattated  by  69  lidiognmhie  engxaTings.  Sro.  doOi,  pp.  six.  and 
810.    1864.    259. 

Eanpb — Genzbal  Tebobt  of  Bbidqe  OoKsx&TTcnoH :  oontaining 
Denumatiatiooa  of  the  Frindlples  of  tiie  Art  and  their  AppKcation  to  Ptaetiee; 
Aixniahixig  the  meaziB  of  calcmating  the  Straina  vpon  the  Ohorda,  Tiea^  Braeea» 
Counter-Draeee,  and  other  parti  of  a  Badge  or  Frame  of  uit  deaci^vtioii.  With 
practical  Uluatxatiooa.  Bj  Herman  Hanpt,  A.1L,  Gml  Engmeer.  Kav 
Edition.    Boyal  8to.  doth,  pp.  268.    Platea.    1867.    16i. 

Sazard« — ^Essat  on  Lahgttags  and  Other  Fafebs.  By  Bowieiid 
6.  Hasard.    Edited  by  E  P.  Peabodj.    8to.  doth,  pp.  848.    1867.  7<.  6dL 

EazaTd.--FBEEDOH  of  Mind  in  Willino  ;  ob,  Eteby  BEnra  tbat 
Wills  ▲  Cbx^tivb  Fust  Causb.  By  Bowland  O.  Hasard.  8Ta  doth, 
pp.  xriiL  and  466.    1866.   7«.  6<f. 

Hazard. — Ottb  Besottross.    A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  I^nandal 

and  Political  Condition  of  the  United  States.  By  Bowland  O.  Hazard.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  32.    1864.    U, 

BeartS  in  Mobticain,  and  Oobnelia«  Two  NoyoIb.  Post  8vo.  Fancy 
boards.    Pp.  206  and  262.    1863.    Each  1#.  6^. 

Beatherington. — ^A  Pbactical  Ottide  fob  Tottbists,  llnnEBs,  and 

Intestors,  and  all  Persons  interested  in  the  DcTdopment  of  the  Gold  I^dds  of 
NoTa  Scotia.  By  A.  Heatherington,  Author  of  Connopolite's  Statistical  Chart 
and  Petraglot  Beviews,  adopted  by  the  Department  o£  Mines,  and  the  Pans 
Exhibition  Committee,  etc.,  etc    12mo.  doth,  pp.  180.    1868.    2s. 

Beaviside. — ^Amebican  ANnQUiriEs ;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old, 
and  the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heariside.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  46. 
1#.  64. 

Beoker. — The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  bj  Q^ 
B.  Babington,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  Third  Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's 
Treatise  on  C^d-Pilgrimages.  By  J.  F.  C.  Becker.  Svo.  doth,  pp.384. 
1859.    9s.  ed. 

Contents : — ^The  Black  Death— The  Dancing  Haxiia— The  Sweating  flidmess— 
Child  Pilgrimages. 

Heme. — Selections  fbom  the  Poetby  of  Henbich  Heins.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Aokerlos.    12mo.  pp.  Tiii.  and  66,  stiff  corer.    1854.    Is. 

Seine. — Pigtubes  of  Tbayel.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Henry  Heine.  By  Charles  G.  Ldand.  Fifth  revised  edition.  Crown  Sro. 
doth,  pp.  472.     1866.     10«.  6d. 

Heine. — Heine's  Book  of  Songs.  By  Heinricli  Heine.  Translated 
by  Charles  G.  Leknd,  author  of  "  Meister  Karrs  Sketch-book,  and  Sunshine  in 
thought."    Cloth,  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  240.    1868.    7t. 

Eennell. — ^An  Essay  on  the  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Butleb's 
"  Analogy."    By  Sara  S.  Hennell.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  66.     1869.     1*. 

HennelL — ^THoixaHTs  in  Aid  of  Faith.  Gathered  cWefly  fit>m  recent 
works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  E.  HennelL  Post  Sro.  doth. 
pp.428.     1800.     lQt,6d. 
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Sfinnell* — ^Pbize  Essay.  Ghxistiaiiity  and  Tufidriily,  anExpositioii 
of  AxvamentB  on  both  fides.     By  Sua  8.  Hennell.     8to.  fi]oUi»  op.  178* 

1867.  Z9.ed. 

HensfilL— The  Eablt  Ohbistian  Ajxncasjaiov  of  an  imoAaniNQ 
£in>  OF  THB  WoBLD,  and  its  beaxing  upon  the  Charuter  of  ChriitiOTity  as  a 
DiTine  BeTalation.  Including  an  inyestigatioii  into  the  primitiTe  maaning  of 
the  Antiehxist  and  Han  of  Sm ;  and  an  ezamination  of  the  axvoment  of  the 
Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Gibbon.  By  Sara  8.  HenneU.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  186. 
1860.    2f.6if. 

HennelL — Tsssebtt  Belxgioit,  as  a  Faith  owning  Pellowship  with 
Thooght  PartL  By  Sara  S.  Hennell,  Anthor  of ''Thooghts  in  Aid  of  Faith." 
Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  670.    1866.    7«.  ^d. 

Eepbnm.— A  Japaitese  and  English  Diotioitaby.  With  an 
&kliah  and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepbnzn,  A.K.,  MJ).  Imperial  ,8to. 
doth,  pp.  ziL,660  and  182.    1867.    £6£s. 

Eerl)ert — ^The  Saiotaby  Condition  of  the  Ashy.  By  the  Bight 
Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  H.P.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  48.    1869.    U.  6d» 

Hemisz. — ^A  Gttide  to  Oonyebsatiok  in  the  English  and  Ohinese 
Languages,  for  the  Use  of  Americans  and  Chinese,  in  Califoniia  and  dsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hemiss.    Square  8to.  sewed,  pp.  274.    1866.    10«.  6J. 

Tlw  CBIiMW  ditneteneontained  tn  this  irork  are  from  the  eoiUaetioas  of  CliinaM  aroaps,  en* 
gnnd  on  steel,  and  cut  Into  moreaUe  types,  by  Mr.  MsroelUn  Legrand,  Engrsfer  of  the  Impe- 
rial Printing  Office  at  Paris;  they  are  need  by  most  of  the  Ulaiians  to  China. 

Eeryey. — The  Poems  of  Thoicas  Kibble  Hebtey.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Herrey.  With  a  Memoir.    ISmo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  487.     1866.    6«. 

Hbtzissl—Dtj  Developpement  des  Id^es  BEyoLxmoNKAiBES  en 
BussiB.  Far  Alexander  Herzen.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  zziii.  and  144.  1863.  2s,  6d, 

HerzeiL«-*IiA  Ebakce  ot;  l' Angletebbe  ?  Yariations  Busses  sur  le 
th^e  de  Tattentat  du  14  JanTier  1868.    Par  Iscander.    1868.    U. 

Herzen. — ^F^akce  ob  Estolaitd  ?    8to.    1858.    6d. 

Herzen.— Noitvelle  Phase  de  la  Litt^batxtbe  Bxjsse.  Par  A. 
Herzen.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  81.    1864.   2s.  6d, 

Hester  and  Elinor ;  ob,  the  DisciPLnTE  of  Supfebino. — ^A  Tale. 

Crown  8to.,  fancy  boards,  pp.  478.    1863.    2f . 

Hickot — ^A  System  op  Mobal  Science.  By  La^nrens  P.  Hickok, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  Kational  Psychology."    Royal  8vo.  cbth,  pp.  TiiL  and  432. 

1868.  I2i. 

Higginson. — ^Womak  aitd  Heb  Wishes.  An  Essay.  By  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.    Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  23.     1864.     1*. 

Hincks. — Spectme^t  Chaptees  of  an  Asstbian  Obahkab.  By  the 
EeT.  £.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ir^and.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  40.     1866.     1*. 

Histoire  dix  Gba^-d    Oeeent  de  Fbance.      Bvo  sewed,  pp.  528. 

1866.    6«. 
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Sistorioal  Skstohxs  of  the  Old  Pauitsbs.  Bj  tibie  Aja&at  xd 
"ThxMEzperimeiitfof  liring/'ete.    Croim  8to.  Mved,  pp.  181.    18iS.   2i. 

HitdloodL — BELIOIOT78  Lbotubes  ok  Pecuhab  Thksohkba  of  tbe 
TovR  Sbamns.  DeliTeted  to  the  Stedants  in  Amhnnt  Collage,  m  1846^7*0- 
49.    By  Edwnd  Hitohooek.    12mo.  aewed,  pp.  72.    1862.    U. 

SlttdL — ^The  Bbsoubobs  of  Oalxfobkia.  Third  edition,  hy  John 
8.  Hittell.  Cloth,  pp.  xtL  and  461.    lOt. 

EoftaiaillL — SHOPPnro  Diaxxkjitxs  in  Jananese,  Daioh,  and  EngtitiTi 
Bj  J.  Hoffinann.    Oblong  Sto.,  aeved,  pp.  ziu.  and  44.    1861.     8f. 

Eole. — ^Lbotubes  ok  Social  Soiznoe  akd  the  OBOAKizATioar  op 
liABomu    By  James  Hole.    8to.  aewed,  pp.  zL  and  182.    1861.    2a.  6dL 

Eolley.^OBDXAKOE  akd  Abicoxtb:  embracing  a  Descnption  of 
Standard  European  and  American  Ordnance,  Bifling,  and  Projeeiiles,  and  tiiar 
Hateriali,  FabricationB,  and  Test,  and  the  Beanlta  of  Piactioe ;  alio  a  Detailad 
Account  of  Experiments  against  Armour.  By  Ales.  L.  Hdlley,  BJ^.  With  480 
Engrayingt  and  160  Tables  of  Besults.     One  toL  8to.,  pp.  960.   Half  moroeeoL 

1866.  £2  6<. 

loUister. — ^The  Mikes  of  the  Oolobado.    By  Oranda  J.  HoIHster. 

With  map,  pp.  TiL  and  460.    1867.    10«. 
Ho117.--The  Oabpekteb'8  akb  Joikeb'8  Hakd-book,  containing  a 

Complete  Treatise  on  Framing  Hip  and  Valley  Boots.    Together  witli  Bnch 

valuable  instrootion  for  all  Mechanics  and  Amateurs,  uaefiil  rulea,  tables,  etc, 
.    never  before  published.    By  H.  W.  Holly,  Practical  Architect  and  Builder. 

lUustrated  by  87  EngraTings. '  12mo.  doth,  pp.  60.    1868.    2$,  6tL 

Holly. — The  Abt  of  Saw-filiko,  Sciektifioally  ',Tb£ated  asd 
Explained  on  Fhilosophicax  Principlss.  With  full  and  expHdt  DixeetioBs 
for  putting  in  Order  aU  kinds  of  Saws,  ftam  a  Jeweller*s  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw- 
milL  Illustrated  by  fortv-four  eneraTings.  By  H.  W.  Holly,  Author  of  "Tie 
Caipenter's  and  Joiner*s  fiand-book."    12mo.  doth,  pp.  66.     1864.     2t.  6dL 

EolmeB. — The  Poems  of  Ouveb  WE:n)ELL  Holmes.  Blue  and 
Gold  Series.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  zi.  and  410.     1866.    6t. 

Home. — ^Plaik  Thotthts,  by  a  Plain  Man,  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.   By  Jeremiah  Home,  Esq.  8yo.  aewed,  pp.  8.    1868.    id, 

Horrocks. — ^Zeno.  A  Tale  of  the  Italian  War,  and  other  Poems. 
To  which  are  added  Translations  from  Modem  German  Poetry.  By  James 
D.  Hom>cks.    12mo.,  pp.  TiL  and  286,  cloth.    1864.    6#. 

Houghton. — ^An  Essay  on  the  OAimcLEs,  ob  the  Bosg  of  Songs. 
With  a  Translation  of  the  Poem  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Bar. 
W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hector  of  Preston  on  the  Wild  Moora,  Shropshbfe. 
8vo.  doth,  pp.  67.     1866.    2s,  6d. 

Hovells. — Venetian  Life.  By  William  D.  Howells,  fonnerlj 
United  States  Consul  at  Venice.    Crown  8to.  cloth.    Second  Edition.   Pp.  401. 

1867.  7*.  6<f. 


Howitt. — The  DtJssELDOBF  Abtists'  Albuic.  Twenty-se^en  superb 
Litho-tint  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  Achenbach,  Hubner,  Jccdan,  Lessinf , 
Leutze,  Schadow,  Tidemand,  etc.  With  Contributions,  original  and  tzimid^Bd, 
by  Mary  Howitt,  Anne  Mary  Hovitt,  Frauds  Bcnnoch,  etc.  Edited  by  Msiy 
]Qowitt  4to,  degantly  bound  in  doth,  ISs, ;  or,  in  fancy  leather  binding,  £1  U 


1862. 
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Jtowse.— A  GbukiocAB  of  the  Obze  Lakottaqs.  "With  which  is 
oomlnned  aa  aaalysu  of  the  Chippewaj  Dialaot  Bj  Jofepli  Howse,  Esq., 
F.B.G.8.    8to.  doth,  pp.  zz.  and  824.    1865.    It.  6d, 

Sjigh  Bmn :  The  Axttobioobaphy  of  ait  Irtbh  Eebxl.    8to.  dolh, 

pp.478.    1866.    10«.6if. 

Humboldt— Lettebs  of  Williaic  Yon  Huhboldt  to  a  FehaiiE 

Fbixnd.  a  complete  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition 
hj  Catherine  H.  Jl  Conper,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Writer.  Two 
Tola.    Crown  8to;  doth,  pp.  xzriiL  and  692.    1867.    10«. 

Snmholdi— The  Sphebe  and  Duties  of  GK)TEBi7iiEirr.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Boron  Wilhelm  Yon  Hnmboldt,  by  Joseph  Coulthard, 
Jon.    Poet  8ya  doth,  pp.  zr.  and  203.     1854.    5«.  ... 

Enmboldt  (Alex.  Von),  — Letters  to  Yabnhagen  Von  Ense. 
Authorised  Enslish  Translation,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  full  Index  of 
Names.    8to.  doth,  pp.  zzri.  and  384.    1860.    12<. 

Innt — On  the  Ohehistby  of  the  Globe.  A  MaTiiial  of  Chemical 
Geology.    By  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  F.R.S.    2  yols.  8to.  [In  preparation. 

Sunt— PopuLAB  Lectubes  on  Chehigal  and  F&ysical  Geology. 
Deliyered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Dr.  T.  Steny  Hunt,  F.B.S.  1  toL 
8to.  lln  prtparation, 

Innt — The  Belioion  of  the  Heabt.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and 
Duty.    By  Leigh  Hunt    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiy.  and  259.    1853.    6«. 

Sxnii, — ^Intbodttctoby  Addbess  on  the  Study  of  Antkbopolooy, 
deliTered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  February  24th,  1863. 
By  James  Hunt,  Fh.  D.,  F.8.A.,  F.E.S.L.,  President  8to.  sewed,  pp.  20. 
1863.    ed. 

Hnntt^-ANNirEBSABY  Addbess  delivered  before  the  Anthropological 
Sodety  of  London,  January  5th,  1864.  By  Jamos  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A., 
F.E.S.L.,  FJLS.L.,  etc.,  etc.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  32.    1864.    6d. 

Hunt. — Annivebsaby  Addbess  delivered  before  the  Anthropological 
Sodety  of  London,  January  3rd,  1865.  Dedicated  to  the  British  Assodation 
for  Uie  Adyancement  of  Science.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.6.L., 
F.A.8X.,  etc,  etc    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  TiiL  and  32.    1865.    6dL 

Hunt. — A  Letteb  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  AdTanoement  of  Sdence,  on  the  desirability  of  appointing 
a  Special  Section  for  Anthropology.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.S.L., 
F.A.S.L.    Post  8yo.,  sewed,  pp.  8.    Printed  for  Priyate  Circulation.    6d, 

Himt — On  the  Negbo's  Place  in  Natube.  By  James  Hxmt, 
Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.S.L.,  President  of  the  Anthropological  Sodety  of 
London.    8yo.,  sewed,  pp.  60.  - 1863.    U. 

Hurst — HiSTOBY  OF  Eationamsm  :  embracing  a  Survey  of  the 
Present  State  of  Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.M. 
With  Appendix  of  Literature.  Keyised  and  enlarged  from  the  Third  American 
Edition.    Small  8yo.,  cloth,  pp.  zyii  and  525.    1867.    10«.  6<f. 
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HnttOIL— If  ODSBK  Wabpibx  ;  its  PodtiTe  Theory  and  3!rae  BoHcj. 
"With  an  appHeaiioa  to  the  Emtiaa  War,  and  an  Antwer  to  the  ftnoatim 
''What  ahaU  we  doP"  Bj  Henxr  Dix  Hittton,  Baniater.  8to.  aefred,  pp.  74. 
1853.    If. 

Ibis  (The). — ^A  MAOiznnB  op  Gersral  Obhzthoi/)0y.     Edited  hj 
FhilipLutleySolater,  K.A.    Yd.L    1869.    8to.  doth.    Coloured  FUtas. 
YoL  iL,  1860. 
YoLiiL,  1861.    £1  6«. 
YoLiT.,  1862.    £16«. 
YoL  ▼.,1868.    £16f. 
YoL  Ti,  1864.    £16<. 

nme. — A  liATiK  G^EAifVAB  FOB  Beginnebs.    By  W.  H.  Dmey  late 

Prinoipal  of  Gaxlton  Tetraoe  School,  LiyetpooL  Grown  8Ta  doth,  pp.  iL  and 
184.    1864.    8#. 

India. — ^Bbeacoi  of  Faith  ts\  or^  Sir  Jolm  Lawrenoe^s  Policj  in 
Oudh.    8yo.  aewed,  pp.  40.   U,  ^d, 

Indian  Annexations. — Bbitish  Tbeatmekt  of  Nauyb  Pbihgbb. 

Bepnnted  from  the  Wmtmuuter  RevUw.  New  Series,  Ko.  sir.  Jmaaaarj^  188S» 
EeTiaed  and  coxreoted.    8Ya  sewed,  pp.  48.    1868.    U. 

Indian  Inyesticents,  a  CKtide  to,  intereetiii^  to  Shareliolden  or 
or  intending  Shareholders  in  the  fdlowing  Joint  Stod^  Companiea ; — Eaat  Infian 
Bailway,  G^t  Indian  Peninsular  Bailway,  Madras  Bailway,  Scmde  Baflway, 
Indus  flotillA,  Punjaub  Bailway,  Bombay  and  Baroda  Bailway,  Eaatecn  of 
Bengd  Bailway,  Caloutta  and  South  Eastern  Bailway,  Madras  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, Oriental  Inland  Steam  Company,  Peninsular  icA  Oriental  Steam.  Cam- 
panr.  By  a  Mandiester  Man.  Second  edition.  With  an  introduction  <«»pA«?»g 
the  ndlowness  of  Indian  guarantees.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  viiL  and  40.    1861.    U. 

Inman.— AKCiEirr  Faiths  E^ebodied  dt  Ancient  Naices.  By 
Thomas  TnmaTi,  M.D.  YoL  1,  StO.,  containing  pp.  TiiL  and  790,  and  inuatrated 
with  5  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    80«. 

Inspiration. — By  J.  B.     24mo,  sewed,  pp.  51.     1865.     1#.' 

In^nration;  How  is  it  Belated  to  Beyelation  and  the  Beabon ? 

With  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  recent  criticisms  on  Mansd'a  Banpton 
Lectures.    8yo.  limp  doth,  pp.  64.     1869.    2«. 

International  Exhibition  of  1862. — Official  Oatalootte  of  the 

MnoKO  AKD  MsTALLimoicAL  PRODUCTS;  Class  1,  in  the  ZoDTerein  Depart- 
ment of  the  International  Exhibition,  1862.  Compiled  under  the  *™«fS;*** 
direction  of  Mr.  Yon  Dechen.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Wedding.  Boyal  Sto.  aewed, 
pp.  106.    1862.     U, 

International  ExMUtion  of  1862. — Axtstbia  at  the  Intebnational 

ExHiBZTioK  OF  1862.  XJpon  Orders  from  the  J.  E.  Ministry  for  Commeroe  and 
National  Economy.  By  Professor  Dr.  Jos.  Arenstein,  Yicnna,  1862.  Boyd  Sro., 
paper  ooYers,  pp.  125.     1862.     1^. 

International    ExMbition   of  1862.— Special   Oatalootte  of  the 
ZoLLTEEEiN  Departmekt.    Edited  by  authority  of  the  Comoassianers  of  the 
ZollTerein-GoTemments,  together  with  Adyertisements,  Eecommendations,  and 
IllustrationB.    Eo^d  8yo.,  sewed,  pp.  180  and  Ludx.     1862.     1«. 
Ditto  ditto,  in  German,  pp.  196  and  err.    1«. 

Jackson's  Gymnastic  Exekctses  for  the  Finoebs  and  Wbist. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Sto.,  doth,  pp.  x.  and  90.    1865.    8s.  6/. 
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JaoksoiL— -Eghoss  vBxm  icy  Yottte,  jlitd  Otheb  Poems.    Sy  J. 

W.Jaokwn.    12mo.,  doth,  pp.^126.    1864.    2«.  6i. 

Jackson.  ^  Etenolooy  akd  Phbenology  as  Air  An>  to  the 
H18TOBUX.    By  J.  W.  Jaduon.    Crown  8ro.,  doth,  pp.  824.    1868.    4«. 

Jaoobns.— BsFLEcnoNs  ok  the  Psalms  of  David  asInspised 
CoxposmoKS ;  and  as  indicating  '*  the  Philosophy  of  Jewish  Faith."  By  Jaoohus. 
Sto.  sewed,  pp.  iy.  and  82.    1868.    1«. 

Jaesohke.  —  A  Shobt  Pbactioal  Ghammab  of  the  Tibetan 
Lanouagb,  with  Spedal  Eeference  to  the  Spoken  Dialects.  By  H.  A.  Jaesohke, 
lioraTian  Missionary.    8to.,  pp.  60.    1865.    2«.  6(f. 

Jamison. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Beetkand  Du  'Gttesclin.  A 
History  of  the  Fourteenth  GentuiT.  By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South  Carolina. 
Portrait.  Two  toIs.  8to..  degontly  printed,  extra  doth,  pp.  svi.  287,  and  Tiii. 
314.     1864.    £1  If. 

Jaj, — The  Amemcan  Bebellion  ;    its  History,  its  Aims,  and  the 
JKeasons  why  it  must  he  Sappressed.    An  Address.    By  John  Jay.     Post  8to. 
}    sewed,  pp.  60.    1861.    1*. 

Jay. — ^The  Obeat  Oonspibacy.  An  Addresa  By  Jolm  Jay.*  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  60.    1861.    1*. 

Jenkins's  Vest-Pooket  Lexicon.  A  Dictionary  of  all  except  the 
common  Words  which  eTeryhod;^  knows.  Br  omitting  Uiese  it  contains  the  less 
familisr  'Words,  and  the  prindpal  Sdentinc  and  Technical  Terms,  Foreign 
Honeys,  Weights  and  Measures;  also  the  common  Latin  and  French  Phrases  of 
two  and  three  Words,  Law  Terms,  etc. 

*  A  UUle  book,  •ntiUed.  •Jenkins's  Vest-pooket  Lexicon/  has  Jnst  been  publiehod  by 
Menrt.  Trttbnei*  and  Co.,  of  Pat«rao«tor-row,  wbioh  bos  a  somewhut  novel  bnt  yery  nseftil 
design.  The  oliject  of  tbe  work  is  to  oomprest  within  the  smallest  praotieable  oomptas  a  full 
lexicon  of  all  the  words  used  in  writing  or  apeaking  EngUsh,  except— and  in  the  exoeption 
lies  the  essence  of  the  undet  taking— those  which  nay  fairly  be  oonsidered  familiar  to  erery 
OD«.  Thus  evmry  word  which  any  reader  but  the  moat  ignorant,  and  anv  reader  but  the  most 
amazingly  learned,  oonld  neel  to  look  for  in  a  dictionary, is  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  this 
little  book.  Wo  have  put  it  to  scTeral  testa,  by  looldng  ont  for  peculiar  aclentific  wordn, 
terms  uaed  in  art,  legal  phrases,  names  of  foreign  coins,  titles  of  foreign  oiBciola,  etc,  and,  so 
iter  as  our  examination  went,  hsTc  not  found  it  to  fail  in  any  instance.  We  can,  therefore, 
cordially  recommend  it  to  writers  as  well  as  to  readers.  It  really  does  lit  in  tho  waistcoat 
pooket,  and  may  literally  be  made  a  constant  companion.^J^omiiii^  Start  Juljf  17. 
64mo.  limp  morocco,  pp.  660.     1861.    2«.  6<f. 

Jewish  (A)  Reply  to  Dil  Colenso's  Criticism  ow  the  Penta- 
TBTCH.  Issued  hy  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Beligions  Enow- 
ledge.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  ix.  and  147.     1865.    3«. 

*Joavv€9. — ^CKoKo^iKcL  irapifrfa  xnro  ^CKhnrov  ^IcDavvov  KaOfj' 
yjiroif  Tijc  piKovo^iac  irapik  rf  rravtwimifiiifi  'AOijvUv,  (Litertiry  Miscellanies. 
£y  Philippe  Joamiies,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  UniTersity  of  Athens). 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  488.    10s.  M, 

Jolm  Groves. — ^A  Tale  of  the  TTae.      By  S.  E.  de  M — .  L2mo. 

sewed,  pp.  16.     1856.    2d, 

Jolowicz. — The  Fibst  Epistle  of  Baextch.  Translated  from  the 
Syraic,  with  an  Introduction.  By  the  Ker.  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  ordinary  Msmher 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Bead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society,  Decemher  12,  1864.  John  Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  in  the  Chai-.  8vo . 
sewed,  pp.  12.     1855.     U. 
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JomillL— Tee  Abt  of  Wab.  Bj  Baron  de  Jomini,  General  and 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Emperor  of  ^nifia.  A  New  Editioii,  with  Appendioes  aad 
Mi^  Transkted  from  the  French.  Bj  Capi  O.  H.  ICendell,  and  Oni.  W. 
0.  CraighilL    Crown  8yo.  eloth,  pp.  410.    1864.    9s. 

Jomini. — Tbeatisb  ok  Qraud  Miutaby  Ophbjltions,  or  a  Critical 
and  Militon'  Historj'  of  the  'Wan  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  contrasted  witii  tbe 
modem  sTstem.  Together  with  a  few  of  the  most  important  p"^»'*y^f>ff  of  tte 
Art  of  T^ar.  By  Baron  Jomini.  Commander-in-Chief^  and  Aide-d»>(&mp  ta  tte 
Emperor  of  Enasia.  Translated  from  the  French  hj  CoL  S.  B.  Hohibird,  IT.S.Aa 
Illastrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  2  toIs.  Sto.  doth,  pp.  448,  496 ;  and  m  Atlas, 
containing  39  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  1741-1762.     1865.    £8. 

JominL— The  '^tlttxry  ajtd  Polztigal  Life  of  the  Escperob 
Kapoleon.  By  Baron  JominL  General-in-Chief,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  tte 
Emperor  of  Eiissia.  Translated  m>m  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  H.  W.  lT^iVn>t^ 
LL.I).,  Major-General  U.S.  Army.  4  toIs.,  royal  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  89S,  461,  414, 
453,  with  an  Atlas  of  60  Maps  and  Plans.    1864.    £4  4«. 

JominL — ^The  Political  and  Militant  Histoby  of  the  Glmfajom 
OF  Watbbloo.  Translated  from  the  French  of  General  Baron  de  Jomiai,  by 
Captain  8.  T.  Ben^t,  United  States  Ordnance.  Third  Edition,  llmo.  doth, 
pp.      •    8«. 

This  is  a  separate  reprint  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  *' Jomim*fi  Life  of 
Napoleon,"  and  forms  a  capital  summary  of  the  campaign. 

Jones. — "WjJismo ;  oi^  the  Begikkikg  of  the  End.  An  Addraaa 
to  the  Jews.    By  C.  Jones.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  58.    1866.    2t. 

Jnsti. — EL/Lia>BX7CH  deb  Zendspbaohe,  tox  Febdikaxd  JUBII. 
Altbactrisches  "Woerterbuch.  Grammatik  Chrestomathie.  Four  parts,  4to. 
sewed,  pp.  sxiL  and  424.    Leipzig,  1864.    24«. 

Eaflr  Essays,  axd  otheb  Pieces;  Trith  an  English  Translatioiu 
Edited  by  the  Eight  Bey.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.  sewed,  pp.  84. 
1861.    2s.  Od, 

Karclier. — ^Les  Ecbiyains  Mimtaibes  de  la  Pbaj^ob.  Par  Theodore 
Earcher,  Professenr  k  1*  Academic  Eo^p'ale  llilitaire  de  "Woolwich,  etc  Sro.  doth, 
with  numerous  lUustrations.    Pp.  TiiL  and  348.    1866.    7s.  6sU 

Kajcher,  —  Questionnaibb     Pban9ais.        Questions    on    Prench 
Grammar,  Idiomatic  Difficulties,  and   Military  Expressioiis.      By  TlModore 
Karcher,  LL.B.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  111.    1866.    2s.  6d. 
Interleared  with  writing  paper.    Zs. 

Katllbach. — Album-Thiebfabeln,  Geschiohten  tjxd  Mabchev  dt 
BiLDERX.  Kadi  Original-Federzeichnungen  yon  TTilhdm  Ton  Kanltadi, 
In  Holz-schitten  Ton  J.  G.  FlegeL  Text  Ton  Dr.  Julius  Grosse.  12  pktes. 
oblong  folio.   .10«.  6d. 

KendricL — Qbeek  Ollendobff.  A  Progressive  Exhibition  of  the 
Prindples  of  the  Greek  Grammar.  By  Asahd  C.  Kenrick.  8to.  doth«  pp.  3*1. 
1867.    6». 

Keyiie.— Spells   and  Yoices.     By   Ada   Keyne.      12iiio.  doih, 

pp.124.    1865.    2s.  ed. 

Khirad-ifroz  (The  Uluminator  of  the  Understanding).  By 
HaulaTi  Haflzu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindust&ni  Text,  oar^bBr  Be> 
vised,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  I\B.SLy 
F.S.A.,  M.B.A.S.,  Professor  of  mnd6st&ni  at  the  late  East  India  Ccopny's 
College  at  Haileybury.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  ziv.  and  321.     1868.    18#. 
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Eidl — OATAIiOqUE    OF     THE     ChDTESE    LiB&ABY     OF     THE     BOYAL 
.    AsLLTTc  SocixttI    Bj  tlie  BeY«  8.  Kidd.    8to.  lewed,  pp.  58.    U, 

Kidder. — ^A  Tbsatise  ok  Hoioletics  ;  designed  to  Elustraie  the 
True  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preadmig  the  GospeL  By  Daniel  P.  Eidder,  D.D., 
ProfeMor  in  the  Oanatt  Biblical  Institate.  Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  495. 
1864-5.    8t. 

Zing. — ^The  Patriot.  A  Poem.  By  J.  W.  E^ng.  12ino.  sewed, 
pp.  56.    1858.    if. 

King. — ^Lessons  ajtd  Peactigal  Notes  ok  Steabc,  the  Stsaic 
Enoixb,  P&ofbllbbs,  etc.,  etc.,  for  young  Engiaeeis,  Students,  and  othen.  By 
the  late  W.  H.  King,  U.S.N.  EeTised  by  Chief-Engineer  J.  W.  King,  TJ.Bm. 
Ninth  Edition.    Enlarged.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  229.    1865.    9t. 

Kingsfbrd. — ^Ak  Essay  os  the  Adiossion  of  Women  to  the 

Pablzambntakt  Fbikchzib.      By   Ninon  Kingsford.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  40. 
1868.     U. 

Knight — ^The   Iitdiak   Evpttie  and    oxte   Finakgial   Belatioks 

Thbrbwith.    a  Paper  read  before  the  London  Indian  Society,  Hay  25, 1866. 
By  Eobert  Knight  («  Timet  of  India").    8to.  sewed,  pp.  42.    1866.    1«. 

Knight — ^Lettee  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Sie  Staffoed^obthoote, 
Baronet,  Her  Haiesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  upon  the  present  condition 
of  Bombay,  witn  suggestions  for  its  relief  By  Robert  Knight,  **  Times  of 
India."    8to.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1867.    U. 

KohL— Teatels  in  Canada  and  theottoh  the  States  of  New 
ToKK  AND  Pennbtlyakia.  By  I.  J.'Kohl.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett 
Bevised  by  the  Author.    Two  toIs.,  post  8to.  doth,  pp.  xiy.  and  794.  1831.  2U, 

Kortnin. — The  Jobsiad;  a  grotesoo-oomioo-heroio  Poem.  From 
t  he  German  of  Dr.  Carl  Arnold  Kortum.  By  Charles  T.  Broolcs,  Translator  of 
«  Faust,"  **  Titan,"  etc.,  etc  Crown  Sto.  doth,  pp.xyiiL  and  182.   1863.    6s, 

Kossuth. — Speeohes  of  Lottis  Kossttth  in  Amthbtoa.  Edited,  with 
his*  sanction,  by  F.  W.  Newman.    Post  8to.  doth.  pp.  888.    1858.    5#. 

Zossuth. — Sheffield  and  Nottinghah  Evej^ng  Speeches.   Edited 

by  himsdf.     1854.    2d. 
Xossuth. — Glasoow  Speeches.    Edited  by  himself.    2d. 

Xrapt — ^TSATELS,  BSSEAEGHES,  AND  MiSSIONABY  LaBOTTBS,  during 
an  Eighteen  Tears'  Eesidence  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa.  B^  the  Bey.  Dr. 
J.  Lewis  Krapf^  late  Missionarjr  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Account  of 
Geographical  Discoyery  in  Eastern  Africa,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  J.  E.  Eftyen- 
«tein,  r.SLO.S.  In  demy  8yo.,  with  a  Portrait,  two  Haps,  and  twdye  Plates. 
Cloth,  pp.  li.  and  566.    1866.    £1  U. 

£tLhiLer. — An  Elbmentaby  Gbahhae  of  the  G-beek  Langxtage. 

By  Kaphael  Kiihner.    Translated  by  Samud  H.  Taylor.    One  yoL    Twentieth 
Edition.    8yo.  half-bound,  pp.  ziL  and  855.    1865.    6t. 

XtLhner.— GhtAMMA-R  of  the  (huEEK  Langxtage  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Translated  from  the  Oennan  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and 
B.  H.  Taylor.  By  Baphad  Kiihner.  Fourth  Edition.  8yo.  dotii,  pp.  zyL  and 
^20.     1862.     10«.  6<;. 
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XflsteL — Nevada  aud  Caufobitia  Pboobssbs  of  Btlyeb,  jlkd  Gaxj> 
ExTRAcnox  FOR  QxKMBAL  IJfB,  uid  etpooially  for  the  flOnisf  Pnbfie  of 
CalifomU  andNerada,  with  fcJl  expUnationi  taa  direotioDS  for  all  M  atalfanpcal 
Operationt  ooimaoted  with  SilTer  imd  Gk>ld,  from  a  preHminary  examiiuEtion  «f 
the  ore  to  the  final  caadng  of  the  incot    Alao  a  deseiiptioii  of  the.  GoDcial 

.  MetallnrgT  of  SilTer  Ozet.  B7  GiudoEustel,  Hming  Engineer  and  MeteUiirgiiC. 
mnftratM  by  aoemate  engra^ingt.    Sro.  doth,  pp.  S28.    1868.     lit. 

Lady  Kurses  fob  the  Sick  Poob  m  ottb  Lonbok  Wobkhottbbs. 

Eeport  of  Proceedinn  at  the  Strand  Union  Board  of  Guardians,  Septemher  i^ 
1866.  From  the  Short  Hand  Notes  of  Mr.  John  White.  yTith  an  Appendix. 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  15.    1866.    6<f. 

Laghn  Kaumudi. — ^A  Sakskbit  Gbaioub.  By  Yaradar&ja.  Wi&L 
an  English  Version,  Commentary  and  Referenees.  By  James  B.  BaBaatjne, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares.  8to.  doth,  pp.  xxxfL  and 
424.     1867.    £1  11«.  64. 

Lan^ — The  Uffeb  Bhine.  Illustraiing  its  finest  CSties,  Castles, 
Bums,  and  Landscapes.  From  Drawuigs  by  Messrs.  Bohboek,  Lonis  nod  JnEos 
Lange.  Engraved  by  the  most  diitinquidied  Artists.  With  a  ffistosr  and 
Topographicid  Text  Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey.  8to.,  pp.  494.  1S4  FIntas. 
1859.    £2  2#. 

LailRford. — ^Enoush  Dekocbact  ;  its  History  and  Piinciplee.  By 
John  Alfred  Langford.    Fcap.  8to.,  stiff  oorer.    Pp.  88.    1855.    U,6d, 

Lan^orcL— Beuoion  and  Edttgatioit  m  Belatiok  to  the  Fbopix. 

By  John  Alfred  Longford.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  iy.  and  183.    1852.    2s. 

LangforcL — ^Eeliqiotts  Scepticism  akd  Inpidelity  ;  their  Histoiyy 
Cause,  Cure,  and  Mission.  By  John  Alfred  Langford.  Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  it. 
and  246.     1850.    2«.  6^. 

Lathe  (The)  astd  its  Uses  ;  or,  Instraction  in  the  Art  of  Taming 
TTood  and  Metal.  Including  a  description  of  the  most  modem  appliances  for  the 
ornamentation  of  plane  and  curred  surfaces.  With  an  Appendix,  in  whidi  is 
described  an  entirely  novd  form  of  lathe  for  eooentric  and  rose  engine  taming; 
a  latiie  and  planing  madiine  combined ;  and  other  Tdnable  matter  rdating  to 
the  art.    Copiously  illustrated.    Sto.  doth,  pp.  290.    1868.     15s. 

LaTn^noe,  Sie  John,  G.C.B.,  aitd  the  Talooqdaes  of  Oitdh.    A 

series  of  articles  contributed  to  "  The  Press,* '^  showing  how  the  Viceroy  of  India 
proposes  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  lan^^wners  of 
that  province.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  46.    1865.    6if. 

Layman's  Faith  (A). — Doctbikes  aitd  Litubgy.     By  a  Lajman. 

12mo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  150.     1866.    28.  ed. 

Lea. — An  Histobical  Sketch  of  Sacsebdotal  Oeubacy  xk  thb 
Chbistiax  CurBCH.    By  Henry  Carey  Lea.    8to.  doth,  pp.  601.     1867.    15i. 

Lea. — SrPEESTiTioy  a^O)  Fobce.  Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law— 
the  Wager  of  Battle— the  Ordeal— Torture.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  8to.  doth 
pp.408.     1866.     lOt.ed. 

Le-BrniL— Matebials  fob  Tbanslating  fbom  English  evto  Fbexch; 

being  a  short  Essay  on  Translation,  followed  by  a  Graduated  Sdection  in  Proie 
and  Terse.  By  Le-Brun.  Second  Edition.  Serised  and  corrected  by  Henri 
Tan  Laun.    Post  8vo.  doth,  pp.  zii.  and  203.     1865.    4#. 
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Xees.    Ak    Ikqttiby  into    the  Beaboks   Aim   Besttlts    of   the 

VRBBCBXmOV    OF    IlTTOXiaiTDVO   LlQUOBfl    IN    THX  PbJLCTICB  OF  ICbDICXNB. — 

By  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  F.S.A.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  iy,  and  144.    1866.    U.  4^ 

leoser. — ^The  Twenty-foue  Books  of  the  Holy  Sobiptueeb: 
carefdlly  Translated  according  to  the  Maaaoretic  Text,  after  the  beet  Jewiah 
Anthorities.    Bj  laaac  Leeaer.  18mo.  bound,  pp.  zii.  and  1243.    1866.    7«.  6d. 

X^gge. — The  Life  aitd  Tbachiwgs  of  Oonfuoitts.  With  explana- 
tory Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Eeprodnced  for  General  Eeadera  from  the 
Author's  work,  containing  tne  Original  Text  Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  888. 
1867.     lOa.ed. 

XeggC^THE  Chinese  Classios.  Wiih  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
Exegetical,  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D., 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    In  seTen  Vols. 

YoL  1,  containing  Confucian  analects,  the  great  learning,  and  the  doctnne  of 
the  mean.    Syo.  doth,  pp.  526.     1861.     42<. 

VoL  2,  containing  the  works  of  Menudus.    8to.  doth,  pp.  634.     1861.    42«. 

ToL  3,  part  1,  containing  the  first  parts  of  the  Shoo-Aing,  or  the  Books  of 
T'ang,  the  Books  of  Yu;  the  Books  of  Hea;  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.   8to.  doth,  pp.  291.     1866.    42«. 

Y  oL  3,  part  2,  containing  the  fifth  part  of  the  Shoo-Eing,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  indexes.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  463.     1866.    42«. 

^ge. — ^The  Chinese  Classics  :  translated  into  En^sli.  With 
eliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popxilar  Edition.  Beproduced  for 
General  Readers  from  the  Author's  work,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By 
James  Legge,  B.D.  YoL  1 — The  life  and  Teachings  of  Confudus.  Syo.  doth, 
pp.  ri.  and  338.    1867.     lOs.  6d, 

IiSitner. — The  Eaobs  and  Languages   of  Dakdistan.      By  Q-. 
W.  Ldtner,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Zing's  College,  London,  etc 
late  on  Special  Duty  in  Eaahmir.     4  toIs.  4to.  1868.  {Inthepresi, 

Lesley. — ^Man's  Oeigin  and  Destiny,  Sketclied  from  the  Platform 
of  the  Sdences,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowdl  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865-6.  By  J.  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.    Ciown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  392.     1868.     10«.  ed, 

OosTEjfT8.~Lectur«  1.  On  the  Clsssifleation  of  the  Sciences;  3.  On  the  Oenins  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  Asdent  and  Modem;  8.  The  Geological  Antiquity. of  Man;  4.  On  the 
Dignity  of  Mankind ;  5.  On  the  Unity  of  Mankind  ;  6.  On  the  Early  Social  Life  of  Man ;  7. 
On  Langtsago  as  a  Test  of  Race :  8.  The  Origin  of  Architecture ;  9.  The  Growth  of  the 
AlphalMC;  lu.  The  Four  Types  of  Beligions  Worship;  11.  On  Arkite  Symbolism.  Appendix. 

Lessillg.— Nathan  the  "Wise.  A  Dramatio  Poem.  By  Gotthold 
Dphroim  Lesshig.  Translated  from  the  German.  TVith  an  introduction  on 
Leasing  and  the  '*  Nathan ;''  its  antecedents,  character,  and  influence.  Crown 
Syo.  doth,  pp.  xxriii.  and  214.     1868.    6s, 

Lessing. — ^LirrEns  ox  Bibliolatey.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Leasing.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard,  Ph.  Br. 
Sya  doth,  pp.  184.    1862.    6$. 

Three  Generations  of  British  Reviewers  on  Lessixo. 

**The  work  before  ns  is  as  genuine  soar-krout  as  ever  perfumed  a  feast  in  Westphalia.**— 
Edinburgh  JUeiete,  Aprtl,  1806. 

**  As  a  poet^  as  a  critic,  a  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  wUl  be  found  precisely 
such  at  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire  most.  Brief,  nervous,  vivid ;  yet  quiet, 
without  glitter  or  antithesis;  idiomatic,  pure  without  puritm;  transparent,  yet  foil  of 
character  and  reflex  hues  of  m«ining.**— fitn^vivft  JUviitc,  OeMter^  lt}27. 

**  The  first  foreigner  who  had  the  glory  of  proclaiming  Shakespeare  to  be  the  greatest 
draaoatist  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing."— £SilJn&uraA  JUciev, 
July,  1849. 
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Lessillg. — The  Life  ajsd  Wobjcs  of  G.  R  "LsasacQ.  From  fiie 
Oennan  of  Adolph  Btalir.  By  £.  P.  Sraiifl,  PIi.  D.  8  Tda^  ctvwa  Srou 
cloth,  pp.  xri  and  888,  it.  and  442.    1867.    25«. 

Letter  to  Lobd  Palmkbstok,  oovcBBimra  tbz  Qujtmua  op 
BoHLxnno-HoLmnf.    8to.  leired,  pp.  82.    1850.    It, 

Letters  tboh  tee  Abchbibhop  of  Oaktebbuby,  the  Sibhop  of 
Capbtoitk,  and  thz  Bishop  of  Natal.  With  some  Obserrslions  on  tbe  Ar^ 
bishop  of  Canterbmy's  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  KatsL    8to.  pp.  80.     1866.     Is. 

Letter  to  the  Bight  Honoeable  the  Eael  of  Debet  ok  Political 
BsFOBM.    By  one  of  the  People.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  46.    1867.    Is. 

LeyersoiL — ^The  Befobhee's  Befobh  Bill.  Being  a  Proposed 
New  and  complete  Ck>de  of  Electoral  Law  for  the  UiutMi  Emgdoiia.  By 
Montague  E.  IJererson.    Post  8to.  sewed,  pp.  Z6.    1866.    Is. 

Levy  (M.). — ^The  Histoby  of  Shobthaitd  WBimre.  Bj  Mutfliiat 
LeTT.  To  which  is  appended  the  Bystem  need  by  the  Author.  Grown  8tol 
doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  194.     1862.    5s. 

Lima. — Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Pebtt,  Histobical,  Scaxd- 
TicAL,  AsMiNisTRATnrx,  GoxKBRciAL,  AMD  HoBAL.  By  Haanel  A.  FoflDtei^ 
AdTooate.  With  numeroas  Qlostrations.  8to.  half  bound,  pp.  is.  and  234. 
1867.    21«. 

Little  Frendh  fieader  (The).— Extracted  from  "  The  Modem  Frendi 
Beader."    Crown  8yo.  doth.    1868.    2s.     (Seep.  68.) 

Liturgy. — TS  Beta  \eirov(rfla  rov  iv  arfiot^  irarpo^  fjfi&v  'Ie»a¥VQU 
Tov  XpvffovrSfiov.  Tlapa^fHiaSiitra  Kar&  rh  Ktifuvov  rb  UdoBkv  ky^pmi  rqc 
UpiiQ  ^vv6^ov  TOV  paaiXdov  rffc  *EWddoc»  (The  diTxne  litni^  of  oar  hsij 
fkther  6t  Chrysostome,  paraphrased  according  to  the  text  pobliabad  with  tiie 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  kingdom  of  Gb^ece.)  l^no.  doth,  gilt 
edges,  pp.  76.    2*.  6rf.    , 

Lobscheid. — ^English  mtd  Chinesb  Dioitonaby,  -with  the  Panii 
and  Mandarin  Pronimciation.  By  the  Bey.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knicht  of  Fraiipis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.B.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc  Parts  I.  and  II.,  iblio,  pp.  zv.  and 
1  to  980.    (Will  be  completed  in  Four  Parts).    1867.    Price,  eadi  p«t»  £1 16f. 

Log  Cabin  (The)  ;  oe,  the  Wobld  Befobe  Tott.  Post  8to.  doth, 
pp.  iT.  and  120.     1844.    2t,  6d, 

Longfellow. — Flotheb  de  Lttce.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
With  Dlustrations.    Small  4to.,  extra  doth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  72.    1867.     lOdL  6^ 

Longfellow. — Evaj^geune.  A  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Heniy  W, 
Longfellow.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley.  SmaU  4to.  extra  doth,, 
gilt  edges,  pp.  167.     1867.     12*. 

Longfellow. — ^The  Poetical  Wobes  of  Henby  Wadswobth  Loxg> 
FELLOW.  Revised  Edition.  4  vols.,  crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top,  pp.  818,  v.  28^, 
V.  361,  372,     1866.     40». 

Longfellow. — The  Prose  Wokks  of  Henby  Wadswobth  Lokg- 
TELLOW.  Revised  Edition.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  pp.  864,  891,  865» 
1866.     30«. 
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Loomi&— Ak  IiTTBODXTonoir  to  FBAoncsAL  AsTBOKOiiT,  iriih  a 
CdUeetum  of  Attranooucal  Tablet.  By  Ellas  Loooiii»  LL.D.  Beruith  Editum. 
Sra  theep,  pp.  zL  mnd  499»    1866.    I0i,6d. 

Loomis. — ^A  Tbsatise  our  Astbokokt.  By  Ellas  Loomis,  Fro- 
feesor  of  Natural  Pliilosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Tale  College,  Author  of  "An 
Introdaction  to  Practical  Astronomy/*  and  of  a  series  of  Mathematios  for  Sehools 
and  Collides.    8to.  sheep,  pp.  838.    With  eig^t  Plates.    1868.    10«.  6d. 

LoTgioiL— Tee  Pastob  of  Yliethuizen,  or  OonTenatioiis  about 
the  Oromngen  School,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ghnroh,  the  Science  of  Theology,  and 
the  Bible.  By  £.  J.  Biest  Lorgion,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch.  Poet 
4to.,  pp.  iT.  and  128.    1861.     7t.  6d. 

Love.— Sfebch  of  the  Bioht  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  on  the 
Iiiah  Tenant  Bight  Bill,  and  a  Letter  of  Lord  Oranmore's  to  the  Ttme$,  8to. 
•ewed,  pp.  22.    1866.    6<f.  » 

LowelL — The  Yisioi?  of  Bib  Lattitfai..  Bj  James  Bussell  LowelL 
With  Illustrations  by  S.  Eytinge,  jun.  Small  4to.  28  leaTCs,  printed  on  one 
side  only.    1867.    10«.  6d, 

LowelL — The  Poetical  Wobes  of  Jahes  B.  Lowell.  Complete 
in  two  Tolumes.  Blue  and  Gold  Series.  24mo.  doth,  pp.  ix.  815,  322. 
"With  Portrait    1863.    10*. 

Ludewig. — ^The  Lttebatube  of  Ahebicai^  Abobioinal  Lakoxtage89 

with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner.  Edited  by 
Kicolas  Triibner.  8to.  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves ;  Dr.  Ludewie*s  Preface, 
jpp.  T.— Till ;  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  iz.^zii. ;  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Lude- 
wig, pp.  ziii.,  xiT. ;  and  Introductory  BibUogniphical  Notices,  pp.  zt.— xzir., 
followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  foUow  J)r.  Ludewig*s  Bibliotheca  Glottica, 
alphabetically  arranged,  irith  Additions  by  ^e  Editor,  pp.  1 — 209 ;  Professor 
Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same,  also  alphabetically 
axTflnj^  pp.  210—246 ;  Index,  pp.  247 — 266 ;  and  list  of  Errata,  pp.  267, 2d8. 
By  Hermann  E.  Ludevig.    8yo.  doth.    London.     1858.    10^.  6<f. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  wantk  now  (hat  the  study  of  Ethnology  has  proved 
that  exotie  langoages  are  not  mere  curiosities,  but  essential  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
natural  history  of  man.  formioff  one  of  the  most  curious  Units  in  the  flrreat  chain  of  national 
•ftniUea,  defining  as  they  do  the  reciprocity  existing  between  man  and  the  toll  he  Uvea  upon. 
Ko  one  ean  renture  to  write  the  hiatory  of  America  without  a  knowledge  of  her  aboriginal 
languages ;  and  unimportant  aa  iuoh  reeeorches  may  teem  to  men  engaged  in  the  mere 
bnrang  ocoupations  of  life,  they  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  thoae  reoortto  of  the  past,  like 
the  stem-lights  of  a  departing  stiip,  are  the  last  gUmmen  of  saTORo  life,  as  it  becomes  abeorbed 
or  reoedes  before  the  tido  of  dTilisatton.  Dr.  Ludewig  and  Prof.  Taylor  have  made  most 
diligent  use  of  the  public  and  priTate  eoUeetions  in  America,  access  tn  all  of  which  was  most 
liberally  granted  to  them.  Tbia  has  placed  at  their  disposal  the  labours  of  the  American 
Missionaries,  so  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  almoet 
in  the  liffht  of  untrodden  gronnd.  But  English  and  Continental  libraries  hare  also  been 
ransacked ;  and  Dr.  Ludewig  kept  np  a  constant  and  active  correspondence  with  scholars  of 
*'the  Fatherland/*  as  well  as  with  men  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits  in  Franco.  Spain,  and 
Holland,  determined  to  learo  no  stone  unturned  to  render  his  labours  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  Tolume.  perfect  in  itself,  is  the  first  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  Vater't  *'UHffmarmn  totiMS 
crtis  Index."  The  work  has  been  noticed  by  the  press  of  both  Continents,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  particularly  to  the  following. 

OnmoNS  OF  thx  Paess. 
*'This  work,  mainly  the  production  of  the  late  Berr  Lndewig,  a  Oermiin,  naturalised  in 
America,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  aboriginiu  languages  of  that  country. 
It  gires  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  various  tribes  of  whoso  languages  any  record  remains,  and 
rafera  to  the  works,  papers,  or  manuscripts,  in  which  such  information  may  be  found.  I'ho 
work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  Iovm  ;  and  as  no.  pains  seem  to  have  boon  spared  by  the 
editors.  Prof.  Tnruer  and  Mr.  THlbner,  in  rendering  the  work  as  accurate  and  complete  as 
possible,  those  who  are  most  interested  in  its  contents  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the  labouni 
and  assiduay  bestowed  upon  it  by  author,  editors,  and  v>xi\)HBhw.''^A(henmtmf  5th  April. 
1858. 
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"This  U  the  flrtt  iaUalmmit  of  *  work  whidi  will  bt  of  th«  grtstait  ytOmm  to  ykik 
•nd  U  ft  oompaodiom  of  Um  Aboriginal  langntg—  of  tho  AmTJoan  eonUiMOta.  sad  a  i 
aU  the  koown  literature  bearing  upon  thoee  laoguagea.  Mr.  TrUbner'a  hand  baa  bean 


jiatiim^  and  in  his  preface  be  lays  claim  to  aboat  ono-alztb  of  the  whole ;  and  w%  hata  ae 
dnubt  that  the  encoorsgement  with  which  this  portion  of  the  woric  will  ba  raeeieed  \m 
aobolars,  will  be  soch  as  to  inspire  Mr.  TMUmor  with  aofftelent  oonfideacia  to  panavHalalaB 
ardooos  and  most  honourable  task."—2%«  Critic,  Iftth  Deo,  1857. 

*'  Few  would  believe  that  a  good  ootaTo  Tolume  would  be  neoessaiT  to  erhawaf  tha  wfijsrt ; 
yet  eo  it  is,  and  this  handsome,  usefhl,  and  curious  Tolume.  earefhliy  eoaapilad  by  Mr.  Lod^ 
wig,  assisted  br  Prof.  Turner,  and  edited  by  the  careful  hand  of  Mr.  Trttbnar,  tba  waD-kooaa 
publisher,  will  be  sure  to  find  a  place  in  many  libraries.'*— ^car«  AiMrtiMr^  6th  Haw^  Uft7. 

^  Tbe  loTors  of  Ameriean  linguistics  will  find  in  the  work  ef  Mr.  Trttboer  aeareely  any  mI^ 
omitted  calculated  to  aid  the  oomparatiTe  phitologer  in  tradng  the  vaiioas  langiincae  «  the 
great  Western  Cuutinent."— (7a/ara.v  Mercury,  Mth  Jan^  ISM. 

**  Only  those  deeply  reraed  in  philologies!  etudiee  can  appreciate  this  book  at  Ita  ftdl 
It  show<  that  there  are  upward*  of  scTeu  hundred  and  ftlty  aboriginal 
'^OentJtman't  JIayazine,  Feb.,  18^8. 

**  Tbe  work  contains  au  account  of  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  diifersnt  aborteiaal  iWalesfi 
.of  AmeriCA,  with  an  introductory  chapter  of  bibliographioal  information ;  ana  nndar  each 
dialect  it  an  account  of  any  grammars  or  other  woris  illostratiTe  of  iL"— flke  Bittitmlltr . 
Jan.,  1858. 

**  i\  ti  Imre  here  the  list  of  monuments  still  existing,  of  an  almost  inauaaerablA  aatlea  ef 
language*  ttnd  dialects  of  the  A  merican  Continent.  Tbe  greater  part  of  Indian  gramsaan  aad 
Tocabniaries  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  were  compiled  chiefly  by  MisaioBariea  oi  the  ChxistMB 
Church  ;  aod  to  Dr.  Ludcwijc  and  Mr.  TrUbner,  we  are,  therefore,  the  more  indAUd  tat  the 
great  core  with  which  they  have  pointed  out  where  each  are  to  be  found,  aa  wen  as  tar 
enumerating  thoeo  which  have  been  printed,  either  in  a  eeparate  ahape,  in  eoUaetkos,  er  la 
Toysgea  and  trareU,  and  elsewhere.**— ZMder,  11th  Sept,  18)8. 

«*  I  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  go  into  a  review  of  this  admirabla  worlc,  er  Is 
attempt  to  indicate  tbe  extent  ana  raluo  of  iu  oontents.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  ear,  that 
aptrt  from  a  concise  but  dear  enumeration  and  notice  of  the  Tariona  general  phikMfical 
works  which  treat  with  greater  or  less  fulness  of  American  languages,  or  wfaidi  inddentafly 
touch  upon  thoir  bibhographj,  it  contains  not  less  than  S58  oloseW-prinied  octavo  pages  ef 
bibliographical  notices  of  grammars,  vocabulariee,  etc,  of  the  aboriginal  languageaof  Aaseries. 
It  is  a  peculiar  and  valuaUo  feature  of  the  work  that  not  only  the  titles  oi  imted  ei 


grammars  or  Tocabularies  are  Riven,  but  also  that  unpublished  or  MS.  works  of  these  1 
are  notioe<i,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  known  to  exist,  but  which  have  diaappearad  aa 
the  debrU  of  the  tupprestod  convent*  and  religious  establishments  of  Spanish  Awmtia 
£,  O.  SquUr,  in  a  paper  read  W/orc  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  ISth  Jan.,  1858. 

**In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  author  before  he  had  finished  the  reviaal  of  tbe  i 
it  has  been  carefully  examined  by  competent  scholars,  who  have  alao  made  many  vahnMe 
additions."— i4  merican  Publisherf  Circuiarf  80th  Jan.,  1858. 

"  It  contains  2^C  cloavly-printed  papes  of  titles,  ox  printed  books  and  manoaexipts,  sad 
notices  of  American  ubongiual  laugnaffes.  end  embraces  refereucra  to  nearly  all  that  has  been 
written  or  published  revpoctiug  them,  whether  in  special  works  or  inddentaUy  in  books  ef 
travel,  periodicals,  or  proceedings  of  learned  societies."— «Veir  Fork  Herald^  96th  Jan^  l8St. 

**The  manner  in  which  thia  contribution  to  the  bibUosraphy  of  Ameriran  lanfnxages  ha 
been  executed,  both  by  the  author,  Mr.  Ludewlg,  and  the  able  writers  who  have  edited  the 
work  sinco  his  death.  Is  spoken  of  in  the  hicrhest  terms  by  gentlemen  moat  conversant  with 
tbe  subject."— .imen'can  historical  Ifayaxine,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  May,  1858. 

*  Je  terminerai  en  annoncant  le  premier  volnme  d'une  publioatioa  appel^  h  rendre  de 
grands  services  u  la  philolcgio  coropai-^  ct  Ik  la  liniruistiuuo  gdo^rale.  Je  veux  parlor  de  la 
liibliotheca  Glottlco.  ourrage  devout  renfermcr  la  Uste  ae  tons  les  dictlonnairas  et  de  tootce 
lus  graroniaires  des  loogues  coonnes.  taut  imprimte  que  manuacrits.  L'^diteur  de  cette  pt^ 
deuse  bibliographic  est  H.  Nicolas  TrUbnor,  dont  le  nom  est  honorablement  eonnu  dana  le 
monde  oriental.  Lo  premier  volume  est  consocr^  aux  idiomes  Amdrloaina ;  le  second  delt 
trsiter  des  Innjrues  do  1*1  ndc.  Le  tin  vail  ost  fait  avec  le  soinle  plus  oonsoienoienx,  et  tare 
honneur  h  M.  Kleolas  Trtlbuer,  surtout  s'il  poursuit  son  osuvre  avec  la  m€mo  ardour  qaH 
a  mise  h  la  commenccr."— i,  L^n  de  Rosnv.    liezue  <le  FOrient,  Fierier,  1858. 

'*Mr.  Trubncr*s  most  important  work  on  the  bibliography  of  the  aboriginal  langnages  ef 
America  is  deserving  of  all  pr.iise,  ns  eminently  useful  to  those  who  study  that  branch  ef 
literature.  1  h"  value,  too.  of  the  book,  and  of  the  poiiis  which  its  compilation  must  havs 
cost,  will  rot  be  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  first  in  this  ikld  of  linguistic  litsn> 
ture."— /VCfrffwwiV  Geograjihischc  JJitiheilunaen,  p.  79,  Feb.,  1858. 

**  Undoubtedly  this  volume  of  Trlibnor's  Bibliothcca  Olottlca  ranks  amongst  the  most 
valuable  additions  which  of  kite  yean  b.ivo  enriched  our  bibliographical  literacnre.  To  w 
Oermans  it  is  most  gratifrfng,  that  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  a  German  bookaellarjiln* 
self  one  of  the  most  intelligent  aud  act  ve  of  our  countrymen  abroad,  to  produce  a  week 
which  hnn  higher  aims  than  mere  pecuniary  profit,  and  that  he,  too.  haa  laboured  at  its  pia- 
duction  with  his  o\rn  bnnd« ;  because  daily  it  is  becoming  a  circumstance  of  rarer  ouuuieuee 
that,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  bookseller's  primary  object  to  aerr^  the  cause  of  Uteratva  xatlMr 
than  to  enrich  himself '  — P.  Tivmel,  Biirsenllatt,  4th  Jan.,  1858. 
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**  In  tiM  MiDiAstkn  of  Um  work  the  tditon^a;?*  aivAltod  thtmadTW  not  01^^ 
5it  Vater,  Earton,  Duponewm,  GtUatfn.  D*  Soon,  and  othtrt,  bot  alio  of  tha  MS.  aonroia  laft 
bjr  iba  miasioiiariaa,  and  ol  many  booka  of  which  a?an  the  libraiy  of  tha  Biltith  Maaaam  la 
dailolant,  aDdforniihthafUlaitaoeoiiatofthaUtarataraofnolMathaaftSdlaaffaagat.  Tha 
value  of  the  work,  ao  neoeMaiy  to  the  atiidy  of  ethnology,  k  grtati  j  anhanoed  by  the  additiop 
of  a  ffood  Index.**— 3rr/iiwr  I^atlanal-Semmg,  12nd  Not.,  1M7. 

"  Tha  name  of  the  author,  to  aUthoae  who.  are  aoqnainted  with  hia  fonnar  worka*  and  who 
know  the  tborooalineea  and  profonnd  ohaiacter  of  hia  inTeatlgationa,  la  a  rafldent  goacantee 
that  thia  woik  wUl  be  one  of  atandard  authority,  and  one  that  will  ftUly  anawar  the  demandi 
of  the  preeent  ttme."— /^tfsAoUTj  Arudgtr,  Jan.,  1858. 

*'The  chief  merit  of  the  editor  and  publiaher  ia  to  have  terminated  the  work  eanftilly  and 
luoidly  In  oontenta  and  form,  and  thua  to  hare  eatabliahed  a  new  and  largely  augmented 
edition  of  '  y^ier's  Lmgwarum  taOrn  orbit  Index,'  after  Profeeeor  JUlg's  reriaion  of  1847.  In 
order  to  eontinue  and  oomplate  thia  work  tha  editor  requlrta  the  ■awitinwt  of  all  thoae  who 
are  acquainted  with  thia  new  branch  of  icienoe,  and  we  alnoerely  hope  it  may  be  aooorded  to 
him.*'^M<»gaMin/iir  dU  LUeratur  des  Autkmda,  Ko.  88.  1858. 

"la  the  general  titte  of  the  book  Indieatei^  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Unguagca  of  tha 
other  eontinenti,  in  oaie  it  meeta  with  a  fiiTOorable  reoeption.  which  we  moat  cordially  wiah 
It*'-^ .  F,  Bott,  Frw$tiM!k$  JahrOcker,  Vol.  U.,  part  1. 

**  Cette  compilation  aavante  est,  eana  oontradit,  le  travail  bibliogiaphique  le  plua  important 
que  notre  A[XK)ne  ait  tu  eurgir  aur  lei  uationa  indig^nea  do  riLmtfcique.**— JVbaMOef  Amiaiu 
^  Vafogtt,  AttU,  1858. 

«  La  Bibliotheea  Glottiea,  dont  U.  Nicolas  Trtibner  a  oommenotf  la  pnblioatioo,  att  un  dea 
Uttm  1m  plua  utilee  qui  aient  Jamaia  tfttf  r8digte  pour  IheUiter  rtfuide  de  la  phildogie  com* 

rte.  Le  premier  tome  de  cette  grande  bibUographie  linguiatiqve  comprend  la  liate  taztuelle 
toutea  toe  grammairM,  de  toua  lea  dictionnalree  at  dea  Tocabulairea  m8me  lei  moins 
^tendua  qui  ont  4iU  imprimtft  dana  let  diflMrenta  dialectee  des  deux  Am^riquet ;  en  outre,  U 
ifkit  eonnaStre  lea  ourrag*a  manuaerita  de  la  m8me  nature  renfermte  d«ia  lea  prinoip^ea 
t»iblioth^uea  publiquea  ot  partioulitoea.  Ce  travail  a  du  ndoeeeiter  de  longuea  et  patientea 
Teeherohea;  autal  m^rite-t-U  d'attirer  tout  partieuUteement  Tattention  dee  philologuea. 
Puiaaent  lea  autxea  Tolumee  de  cette  biblioth^que  8tre  rtfdigde  arec  le  mime  aoin  at  ae  trouver 
bient6t  entre  lee  maina  de  toua  lea  tavanta  auxquela  ila  peuvent  rendre  dea  larTicea  inappr6» 
ctabiea."— J?caM  Anurieaim  et  OrimUaU,  Na  I,  Oct.,  1858.  ^ 

*'  To  every  fieeh  addition  to  the  biUiographv  of  language,  of  which  we  have  a  most  admii^ 

able  rpedmen  in  this  work,  the  thoughtful  Unguiat  will  ever,  at  the  great  problem  of  the 

imity  of  human  apeeeh  approaohea  towarda  ita  nUl  aolution,  turn  with  incroaimg  aatitfaction 

and  hope. 

"ButK 


of  all  to  the  phUologer,  l^  the  nublieation  of  **  The  literature  of  American  Aboriginal 
Laoguagea.*'  He  haa.  with  the  aid  of  Profettor  Turner,  greatly  enlnged,  and  at  the  eame 
time  moat  skilfully  edited,  the  valuable  materialt  aoquirei  by  hla  deoeaeed  friend,  M.  Lude- 


mig.    We  do  not,  indeed,  at  thlt  moment,  know  any  aimilar  work  tlaiemlint  of  full  oomp 

^th  it.  In  ita  ample  enumeratiou  of  important  workt  of  reference,  and  careftd  record  of  the 
moat  reoent  foeta  m  the  literature  of  iu  auttJeot,  it,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  greatly 
aurptaeea  JUlir'a  *  Vater,'  valuable  and  truatworlhy  though  that  learned  Gannan*i  work  un* 
iloubtedly  ia."*A'oHA  BrUiMh  iiertec,  No.  59,  Feb.,  1859. 

The  Editor  haa  alao  received  moat  kind  and  encouragiog  lattera  remeoUng  the  work  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  Chevalier  Bunten,  Dr.  Th.  Goldatlioker,  Mr.  wattt  (of  the  MuaeumX 
Profeiaor  A.  Fr.  Pott  (of  Ualle),  Dr.  JuUua  Pettholt  (of  Dnideo),  Hofirath  Dr.  Graaee  (of 
Dre«len),  M.  F.  F.  de  la  Figani^re  (of  litbon).  E.  Edwarda  (of  Mancheeter),  Dr.  Max  M filler 
<of  Oiford),  Dr.  Buaehmann  (of  Berlin),  Dr.  Jfilg  (of  Cracow),  and  other  linguiatie  adholart. 

LhyIhL — Tables  of  Logabithms  Trith  Seyen  Places  of  Deciinals. 
By  Jo^  LuTinL    Crown  8to,  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  368.    1866.    6t, 

XjrmaiL — Cotton  Cultube.  By  Joseph  B.  Lyman,  late  of  Louisiana. 
With  an  additional  chapter  on  Cotton  Seed,  and  its  Uses.  Bj  J.  E.  Sypher. 
doth,  pp.  VII.  and  190.    6<. 

Xysons.  — OiTB  Yulgab  Tongtte.  A  Lecture  on  Language  in 
•  igeneral,  with  a  few  words  on  Gloucestershire  in  i>aitioular.  Delivered  hefore 
Ihe  literorj  and  Scientific  Association  at  Gloucester,  January  17th,  1868,  with 
Append^  containing  tables  of  the  world-wide  affinity  of  Languages.  By  the 
Sot.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and 
Beetor  of  Eodmarton,  Author  of  "Our  British  Ancestors,"  "The  Model 
Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc.,  etc  8to.  stiff  coyer,  pp.  61  and  62.  1868. 
^.  64. 
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XaooalL  W^ — ^Natioital  Mnnoirs^   A  Series  of  liectozee.   8to.  pp. 

TiiLaiid882.    1865.    10«.6<f. 

HaooalL — SacbJlHental    Ssbyiobs.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  20.     1S47. 

IffA/win. — ^The  Aoekts  of  Oiyilizatiok.  a  Series  of  Xjectmes. 
12mo.  doth,  pp.  126.    1848.    U.  6d, 

Mft/v*^n. — ^The  Dootbine  of  l2n>ivn>XTALiTT.  A  Disoonne  deliTered 
at  Crediton,  cm  the  28th  of  Haj,  1843.    12iiio.  tewed,  pp.  22.    1848.    6d. 

HaooalL — ^The  Edttgation  of  Taste.  A  Series  of  Leotores.  12mo. 

•ewed,  pp.  104.    1846.     1«. 

HaooalL — The  Elements  of  Ikdivzdttalzsic.  A  Series  of  Iieoiiixes. 

8to.  doth,  pp.  858.    1847.    Is.  M. 

HaooalL — ^The  IiTDinDTTALrnr  of  the  IimnriDTTAi^  A  Lecture 
deliTered  at  Exeter  on  the  29th  Hardi,  1844,  before  the  literuy  Sodety.  l2ino» 
■ewed,  pp.40.    1844.    6d. 

HaooalL — The  Lessons  of  the  Pestilence.  A  Disoonise  delirered 
at  Boyston,  on  the  2drd  September,  1849.    12mo.  lewed,  pp.  22.    1849.    6dL 

Haooall. — The  ITkghbistian  Natube  of  Ooxhergial  Bestucxiges. 
A  Ditconne  delivered  at  Bdton,  on  Sunday,  the  27th  September,  1840.  I2bo. 
•ewed,  pp.  14.    1840.    Zd. 

Haofiurlaue. — A  Letter  to  ottb  Geaitdchildben.  By  'WIQiam 
Hacfkrlane,  Esq.,  Brighton,  Author  of  '*  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  KataL'*  Sro. 
sewed,  pp.  15.     1862.    2d. 

Hao&rlail6« — ^A  Letter  to  the  Hioht  Hetebekd  Dr.  Oolesbo, 
Bi^op  of  Natal,  remonstrating  against  his  leaTinr  the  Church  of  Rnglmd.  Bj 
William  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  Bnghton.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1862.     Id. 

Haofitrlane. — A  Practxcax  Letter  to  the  Citizeiis  of  the  Wodd 
on  the  Civil  Wars  among  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.  By  William  Macfarlane,  Esq., 
Brighton.  Author  of  **  A  Letter  to  our  Grandchildren,"  and  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Bisnop  of  Natal.'*    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  18.    1863.    Zd. 

Hackellar.— The  A3£Erioak  Printer.    A  Manual  of  Tjposraphj, 

"as  practical  dbectiaBS 
seyeral  uaeftil  taUes, 


erj  variety,  iunts  to  Authors  and  Fuhhdben, 
etc.,  etc.    By  Thomas  Mackellar.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  336.    1867.     As. 

Haokenzie. — CoimENSED  Temperance  Facts  for  Christiaks.  TVHh 
remarks  on  ancient  and  modem  wines  and  malt  liquors.  *  By  J.  Mackenzie^ 
M.D.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ProTOst  of  Invemess.  12mo.  sowed,  pp.  40. 
1868.    Zd. 

Hadeira, — A  Brief  Letter  of  Advice  to  ax  Intaijd,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  information  about  Madeira  as  a  winter  residence.  By  an  ex-inralid. 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1859.    6d. 

H'CatQ. — Terxjsaleh  :  its  Bishop,  its  Missionaries,  and  its  Converts; 
being  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Daily  News"  in  the 
Year  1858,  by  the  late  Bev.  Alexander  M'Caul,  D.D.,  with  oth'er  Letters,  etc, 
illustratiTe  thereof.  Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  Samuel  H'Caul,  B.CL., 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  etc.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  80.    1866.     U,  Zd. 
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HoCqUoqIl — ^A  Tbsatiss  on  the  CSxcmnstanoes  which  detecrmine  the 
Bttta  of  WagM  and  the  Gonditbn  of  the  Lahoimiig  Cltmti,  By  J.  B. 
McCullooh,  &q.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  z.  and  114.    1868.     U. 

MdFherson. — ^The  Polztioal  Histoby  op  the  United  States  of 

Ambbicul  duxing  the  Oxeat  Bebellion,  tram  KoTember  6, 1860,  to  July  4, 1864 ;. 
•with  Summary  of  the  Legislatian  thereon,  and  the  ExeontiTe,  Jnoidal,  and 
Politioo-Militny  Facts ;  tciether  with  an  Aoooontof  the  Bebel  Adminiitration. 
By  Bdwaxd  McFhenon,  of  Oettyihmg,  PennsylTania,  Clerk  of  the  Hooae  of 
BepreMntatiTea.    Boyal  8to.,  boond.    1864.    18«. 

MaluUL — As  Elehentaby  Oottbse  of  Mn.TTABY  EsranoEEBiNO.. 
Part  I.  Compriaing  Field  FortificaiionB,  Military  Mininf^  and  Siege  Operationa. 
By  D.  H.  Hahan,  jLL.D.,  Professor  of  Military  and  CiTil  Engineenng  in  the 
U.  8.  Military  Academy.    8to.  doth,  pp.  xxx.  and  284.    1866.    16«. 

*  Tbe  iMst  traatlss  on  Its  mO^Jeet  ▼•  know— hidd,  aeenrate,  ftall,  and  yet  eoneise..St  is  the  book. 
I17  vhidi  moot  etn  be  leomed  «boat  tbeart  of  ww.^— ITWticI  StaUt  Serviet  MoffoHmt- 

Iffft.'hp.Tl. — Ak  ElEMENTAEY  TbBATISE  02T  MnJTAEY  EzraiNEEEIKO 
Part  IL  Permanent  Fortificatioiia.  By  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.  With  Plates.  8yo. 
doth,  pp.  176.    268, 

HahaiL*--STnocABT  of  the  Oottbse  of  Pebiiajtent  Fobtifioatioks^ 
and  of  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Permanent  Works.  For  the  Use  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  D.  H.  Mahan,  Professor  of  Military 
Bngineering,  at  the  United  States  mUtaTj  Academy.  2  toIb.  4to.  with  folio 
Plates.    Lithographed  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Press.    25«. 

HahaiL-"An^  Elementaby  Oottbse  of  Otvtl  Enodtesbing  for 
the  nse  of  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  D.  H.  Mahan, 
M  JL  Kew  Edition,  with  laige  Addenda,  and  many  new  Cuts.  Sto.  doth,  pp. 
410.    18#. 

HaharajallB. — ^Histoby  of  the  Bect  of  Mahabajahs;  or,  Yalla- 
bhacharyas  in  Western  India.  With  a  Sted  Plate.  1  toL  8to.  doth,  pp. 
XT.  and  188.    1866.    12j. 

HalleSOIL^EsSAYS  AKD  LeOTTTBES  017  IlTDIAN  HiSTOBICAL  StTBJECTS* 
I.  A  KatiTe  State  and  its  Rulers. — II.  Lord  Lake  of  Laawanie.— III.  Comit 
Lallay.— rV.  Havdock.— V.  Hyder  All's  Last  War.— VI.  Sir  Hugh  Bose. 
By  Major  G.  B.  MaUeaon,  Bengd  Staff  Corpa.  Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  860. 
1868.    6«. 

Manaya-Kalpa-Sntra. — ^Being  a  portion  of  tihis  ancient  Work  on 
Yaidik  Bites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Goyem- 
ment  for  India.  With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  Oblong  folio,  pp. 
268  of  letter-press,  and  121  leares  of  feussimiles.    Cbth.    1863.    £4  4t. 

HaniptlllLS  Yocabtdomin. — ^A  Ehyiono  Dictionaby  of  the  English 

Language.  By  Peter  Leyins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  xvi  and  870.    1867.    14#. 

Mann. — A.  Pew  Thotjghts  fob  a  Touno  Mak.  A  Lectnro 
delivered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  29th  anniyer- 
aary.    By  Horace  Mann.    Second  Edition.   •12mo.  sewed.,  66  pp.  1854.    6d, 
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Hauaheimer^— Thb   Study  of  Qxbmax  Sdcpupixd   in  a  ISfmr 

Sjitematic  and  Praetieal  Grammar,  aoootding  to  the  Byitaali  of  OQendorirnd 
Dr.  Ahn.    B7  H.  linmlieimcr.      Third  SditUm,  mntoXij  imaed,  tgtmOj 
enlarged,  and  improred.    Poet  8yo^  atiff  ooYen,  pp.  270.    186i.    U.6tL 
Ditto.    Ditto,    Kejto.    It. 

Kanning. — ^iKauntY  cnx)  the  OHABi.orEB  ajsi>  Obigot   of  thb 

PoaaBsaiYB.  AuoxnfT,  ts  Sholxsh  axd  Ooonizb  DuLaon.  Bj  Jamaa 
Mumin^,  Q.A.S.,  Beoorder  of  Oxford.  Eepnnted  &om  the  *<  Tranaactiona  of  tiie 
Philological  Society,"  with  an  Appendix  and  Index.  1  voL  crown  Srou,  aowed. 
Pp.  iL  and  90.     1864.    2«. 

Maiming. — ^Thoughts  upon  Subjects  ooknected  with  Paeixi- 
XEXTABY  ExFo&M.  Bt  James  Manning,  Her  Majesty'a  Ancient  8eijeant-ct- 
Law.    8to.,  aewed.    I>20.    1866.    1«. 

Xaniial  of  Punotuatiok  (A),  for  Self-teaching  and  for  Schooh. 

By  a  Practical  Printer.    12mo.  pp.  40,  limp  doth.    1869.    It. 

JIaiitime  Captube. — Shall  England  uphold  the  Capture  of  Pii- 
rate  Property  at  Sea  P    By  a  Lawyer.    Poat  8yo.  aewed.    Pp.  40.    1866.      U. 

ITi^^rV^^ftTnt — QuiCHUA  Gbaiqcab  Ain>  DicnoKAET.  Oontribniima 
towards  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Tneaa  of 
Peru ;  collected  by  Clements  R.  Markham',  F.S.A.,  Con*.  MenL  of  the  Unmottj 
of  Chili,  Author  of  **  Cuzco  and  Lima,"  and  **  Travels  in  Peru  and  India."  In 
one  Tol,  crown  8yo.,  pp.  150,  cloth.    1864.    10«.  6d 

HarmonteL — ^B^lisaire.  Far  Maimontel.  Nonvelle  ^tion,  reyne 
et  conig^e  par  Ernest  Brette,  Chas.  Gassal,  Theod  Eozker.  12mo.  doth,  pp. 
xii  123.     1867.    2t.  ^. 

MartilL — ^The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Henri  Martin.  Trans- 
lated irom  the  Fourth  Paris  Edition,  with  the  auUior'a  sanction  and  co-operattoo. 
By  Mary  L.  Booth.  2  vols.  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xxiL  and  563 ;  TiiL  and  543. 
1865.    £1  16«. 

UartineaTL — ^Lettees  tbou  Ibslaio).  By  Harriet  Martinean. 
Beprinted  irom  the  ''Dally  News."  Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  riiL  and  220. 
1852.    et,M, 

Kartiiiean. — ^A  Histoby  of  the  Aiiebicak  Coiifroicisss.  Be- 
printed (with  additions)  from  the  "Daily  News."  By  Haniet  Martinean.  Sra 
pp.85.     1856.     1«. 

Jlartineau. — ^Essays,  Fhilosophioal  and  Theological.  By  James 
Martineau.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  It.  and  424.    1866.    10«.  Od. 

Marx. — The  Sekf  aitd  the  Cossack.  A  Sketch  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Bussian  People.  By  Francis  Marx.  Second  Edition,  enlaiged.  12mo. 
aewed,  pp.  60.     1865.     1*. 

Ttason. — ^Bukmah:  its  People  aio)  Natural  Pboditctions;  or, 
Notes  on  the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim.  Pegu,  and 
Burmah ;  with  systematic  Catalogues  of  the  known  Mammal^Biids,  Krii, 
Beptiles,  Insects,  Molluscs.  Crustaceans,  Annalids,  Badiates,  Plante,  a^ 
Minerals,  with  Vernacular  Names.  By  Bey.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.B.A.8.,  Cof^ 
responding  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Sodety,  etc,  etc  Seoond  Edition, 
Bto.  doth,  ppxyli.  and  913.    1860.    80;. 
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Ibaaejj  Gerald, — ^Hateloge'b  Mabge  ;  and  other  Poems.    12mo. 

oloUi,  pp.  Tu.  and.  269.    1861.    6«. 

mtlLlira.— A  Tbujkoual  DicnoKAitY,  being  ti  comprehensiye 
LeziooQ  in  Engliftb,  Vidt,  and  Hmdi,  exhibiting  the  Dyllabicalion,  Prommcia- 

•  lion,  and  Etrnxologj  of  Engliah  Worda,  with  their  Eznlanation  in  EngTiah,  and 
in  Urdii  and  Hindi  in  the  Eoman  Character.  By  Mathur&  Praa&da  Miara, 
Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benaies.  8to.  doth,  pp.  zir.  and  1880.  1865. 
£2  2t. 

U&tQl&y.— Deutsche  TnTEKArmai  xnn)  liESE-SxroH,  Qennan  lite- 
rature and  Beader.  By  T.  Hatthay,  H.E.C.P.,  Proiessor  to  the  'Wimbledon 
College,  Qapham  Grammar  School,  and  other  Kilitary  and  Ladies*  Colleges,  etc. 
Post  8to.,  doth,  pp.  TuL  and  676.    1866.    7«.  6^. 

Matthew. — ScHLESwio-HoLSTBisr.  By  Patrick  Matthew.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.62.    1864.    1«. 

Mayer  Pafybi,  and  the  Palimpsest  Uannscripts  of  XTranius  belong- 
ing to  M.  Simonides,  Eei>ort  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Sodety  of  literature, 
with  letters  from  Messrs.  Pertz,  Ehrenberg,  and  Dindorfl  8to.  sewed,  pp.  80. 
1863.     U. 

M^^e. — The  Lost  Fbxeni).  A  Orimean  Memoiy.  And  other 
^oems.  By  Cdbonzn  Mayne,  Esq.  12mo.,  doth,  pp.TiiL  and  184.  1857. 
3t.  6^. 

Uazzini. — ^Ak  Addbess  to  Pope  Pros  IX.,  on  his  Encyclical 
Letter.    By  Joseph  Mazdni.    8to.,  sewed,  pp.  24.    4th  Edition.    1865.    6d. 

Uedhnrst. — Chinese. Dialogues,  Qxtestioks,  akd  Pamttjab,  Sen- 
tences, literally  rendered  into  Engliah,  with  a  Tiew  to  promote  commercial 
intercourse,  and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H. 
Hedhurst,  D.D.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition.   8yo.  sewed,  pp.  225.  1863.    18«. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Beiioioxts  DrrriEs.    Translated  from 


the  Grerman  by  Frederica  Eowan.    Dedicated   to  H.E.H.  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse.    Published  by  Her  Majesty's  gradous  pennission.     Being  the  Com- 
panion Volume  to  "  Meditations  on  l)eath  and  Eternity."    Svo.  doto,  pp. 
1863.     lOt.  6d. 
Ditto.  Smaller  Edition,  crown  Svo.,  pxinted  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.  1863.  6«. 

UeditatiOBS  on  Death  aitd  Etebntty.  Translated  from  the  Oter* 
man  by  Frederica  Eowan.  Published  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission. 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  386.     1862.     10«.  6d. 

Ditto.    Smaller  Edition,  crown  8to.  doth,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  352. 
1863.    6*. 

Mellet. — SxTNDAY  AND  THE  Sabbath.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Victor  Mellet,  Pastor  of  Tvome.  12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  yiiL  106.  1856.  1«. 

Menke,  Dr.  T. — Oebis  Antioui  Dbscriptio  :  an  Atlas  illustrating^ 
Andent  History  aud  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools;  containing  18  Maps 
engraved  on  S'ted  and  Colour^  with  Descriptiye  Letter-press.  4th  edition. 
Folio,  half-bound  morocco.     1866.    5«. 

Mercer. — ^Mount  Caemel  :  A  Poem.  By  Edward  Smith  Mercer. 
12mo.  sewed,  pp.  80.    1867.     1«. 

Merimee. — Ooloixba.  Far  Prosper  Merim^e,  de  TAcad^mie  Fran- 
9aise.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viiL  and  210.    1867     3«.  ^ 
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Mertens. — ^Httit  Joxms  1  LcnrDBss,  Gtdde  du  touriflte  et  da 
Toytgeur.    Pir  Conttent  Kertens.    SmiU  4to.  fenred,  pp.  82.    1867.      8c 

HQohaeL— The  Booial  Gosfxl.  By  B.  T.  MichaeL  'FixBt  Eng^ 
Edition.  To  be  oomtumad  by '' The  Social  Code."  Croim  8to.  tewed,  pp.  281 
1867.    2i.6d. 

HiohSBlis. — A,  New  Ststeic  of  Stenooeatht  ob  Bhobt-kasd,  on 
the  Principles  of  W.  Stoke.  B^  Dr.  GoiUt  ICidittlii.  With  82  litliogn^ihiB 
platee.    12mo.  stiff  coren,  pp.  TiiL  and  185.    1864.    8«. 

Hicllffilis. — ^The  Little  Tibo. — ^A  Practical  Compendium  of  Engliiih 
Shorthmd.  By  GnstaT  MichaBlis.  With  Sixteen  lithogi^plue  Platea.  12»o. 
stiff  coTen,  pp.  28.     1864.    Ic 

KicheL — Les  I^sbais  en  P&akce,  Les  F&av^ais  en  £oo8flB.  Tn 

Frandaqne  Michel,  Conespondant  de  Tlnstitiit  de  Franoey  etc  HaDdaomsiy 
bound  in  Iwo  Volmnes,  8to.,  in  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emUematical  deagna.  V^ 
Tii.  547  and  651,  with  upwards  of  100  Coats  of  Aims,  and  other  TTfastfatSflPi. 
Price  £1  12«.-*Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  (limited  to  100  C<^es),  pnnted  on 
Thick  Paper.  Two  Yolumes,  4to.y  half  moroooo,  with  three  a^jtifa^i*!  Steel 
EngraTings.     1862.    X8  3s. 

Micheleiia  y  Eojas.— Ezflobacion  Qfigial  por  la  primera  tbi 
desde  el  Korte  de  la  America  del  Sur  sionpie  per  Eios,  entrando  por  las  Bocae 
del  Orin6oo,  de  los  Yalles  de  este  mismo  y  del  meta,  casiquiare,  Aio>Keao  6 
Ouaynia  y  Amaz6nas,  hasta  nanta  en  el  alto  Marafion  6  Amazdnas,  amba  de  las 
Bocas  del  Ucayali  bajada  del  Amaz6nas  Hasta  el  Atl&ntico.  Comprendieado  ea 
eae  inmenso  espacio  los  Estados  de  YenezueUi,  Guayana  Inglesa,  Nuera-Granada, 
Br&sil,  Ecuador,  Thni  y  Bolivia.  Tiaje  a  Bio  de  Janeiro  desde  belen en  el  Onm 
Par6,  por  el  Atlintico,  tocando  en  las  Capitales  de  las  prindpeies  prorincias  del 
Imperio  en  los  afios,  de  1855  hasta  1859.  Por  F.  ViVhAlmifl  y  E6ja%  Yiajero.al 
Eededor  del  Mundo,  Miembro  de  la  Eeol  Sociedad  Ec^nomica  Hatritense  y  de  la 
Bed  Academia de  Arquedogiay  de  Qeografia de  la  Hisma.  Pnblicado  Mjolos 
Auspicios  del  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidosdo  Venezuela.  Eoyal  8to.  with 
Map.    Sewed,  pp.  684.    1867.    IBs. 

Mies. — ^The  Sooial,  Political  and  Coidceecial  Adtantag^ 
of  Direct  Steam  Communication  and  Bapid  Postal  Intercourse  between  Europe 
and  America,  yik  Galway,  Ireland.  By  Pliny  Miles.  Ulustiated  by  a  Ma^ 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  122.     1859.     1«. 

Mill. — The  Enfbanchisehent  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Stnart  "Mill 
(Beprinted  fixmi  the  **  Westminster  Beriew.")    8to.  sewed,  pp.  16.  1868.    1^ 

Mill. — ^AuGXTSTB  CoMTB  AND  PosiTivisM.  By  Jolm  Stuart  WSH, 
Esq.,  M.P.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  200.     1866.    6<. 

Mill. — Speech  of  John  Stuart  WH,  ^^•y  M.P.,  on  the  Admisaion 
of  Women  to  the  Electoral  Frandiise,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  20th,  1867.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  18.    1867.   6d, 

MllllGlise. — ^New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Exfla- 
KATORT  DicTioKAnY.  By  Johu  Millhouse.  ToL  I.  English-Italian.  ToL  IL 
Italian-English.  Two  toIs.  souare  8to.  doth.  8rd  emtion,  with  Numerous 
Additions  and  Improvements.    Pp.  608  amd  740.    1867.    12c 

HUlhonse,  JohiL— Manual  of  Italic  Contebsation.    For  the 

Use  of  Schools.    18mo.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1866.    2f. 
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3[i806^;8natiaii :  The  Thboby  of  the  BLBRDiNa  of  thb  fiACBs, 

applied  to  the  Amtruv"  White  Man  aad  Negro.  I2iiio.  doth,  pp.  92.    1864. 
2i.6d, 

Jtodern  French  Beadee  (The).  Edited  by  the  Bey.  P.  H.  Ernest 
Brette,  B.D.,  of  Ghrist^s  HomitaL,  London;  ProfiBssor  Ch.  Canal,  LL.D.,of 
Uniyenity'College,  London,  and  Theodor  Karoher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Eoyal  Military 
Academj,  Woolwioh,  former  and  preaent  KTamfner  in  the  FniTeraity  of  London, 
and  for  the  Cixil  Service  of  India.    Crown  8to.  cloth.    1868.    2s,  6d, 

Kofhi — ^The  <<  Standabi>-Alphabet'*  Peoblem;  or,  the  Pre- 
liminary Subject  of  a  Greneral  Phonic  System  considered,  on  the  basis  of  some 
important  Facts  in  the  Sechwana  Langiuige  of  South  A&ica,  and  in  Eeference 
to  the  Views  of  Professors  Lepaius,  Max  MiiUer,  and  others.  A  Contribution  to 
Phonetic  Philology,  by  'Rohwt  ModSat,  jun.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.    8yo.  doth,  pp.xxriiLand  174.    1864.     7«.  6<f. 

XoleswortL — ^A  Digtiokaey,  MIeathi  and  English.  Oompiled 
by  7.  T.  Molesworth,  assisted  by  George  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  J.  T.  Molesworth.  Eoyal  4to.  pp.  xxz.  and  922,  boarda. 
1857.    £3Z3, 

aioor.— The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  P.R.S.  A 
New  Edition,  with  additional  Plates,  Condensed  and  Annotated,  by  the  Eev.  "W. 
O.  Simpson.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  xvL  and  402.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  59  Plates. 
1864.    £2  St, 

HorelL^RxTssiA  and  England;  their  Strength  and  their  Weak- 
ness.  By  John  Beynell  Mordl,  Author  of  "  Eussia  as  it  is,"  etc.  12mo.  sewed, 
pp.104.    1854.     If. 

Morgan. — ^A.  Dictionaey  of  TEn3cs  used  in  Peinting.  By  H. 
Morgan,  GoTemment  Printing  Establishment  8Ta  doth,  pp.  136.  1863. 
7*.  6<f. 

KorgaJL — ^The  Duke's  Daitghtee.  A  Classic  Tragedy,  Acting 
•Edition.    Pp.  78,  roan.    68, 

HHorlev. — A  Desgeiftite  Oataxogxte  of  the  Historical  Mannscripta 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Sodety  of  Great  Britain  and  XreUmd.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.E.A.S. 
8to.,  pp.  viii  and  160,  sewed.    1854.   2#.  6d, 

Morley. — Soneise  in  Italy,  etc.    Beyeries.    By  Henry   Morley. 

4to.  doth,  pp.  164.     1848.     7«.  ^. 

Morrison. — A  Dictionaey  of  the  Chinese  Langxtage.  By  the 
£ev.  E.  Morrison,  D.D.  New  Edition.  2  yds.  small  4to.  doth.  Yd.  1,  pp. 
ix.  and  762.    ToL2.pp.827.    1865.    £4  4«. 

Motl^. — Causes  of  the  Ciyil  Wae  in  Aheeiga.  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  LL.D.    Reprinted  from  the  "  Times."  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  80.    1861.    Is. 

Hnhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhaiqied.  Based  on  Muhammed 
Ibn  Ishak.  Bv  Abd  £1  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Jh,  Ferdinand  Wiisten- 
£eld.  One  volnme  containing  the  Arabic  Text  8to.  sewed,  pp.  1026.  21«. 
Another  Volimie,  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo. 
aewed,  pp.  Ixxii  and  266.    7«.  6^.    Each  part  sdd  separatdy. 

The  t«at  baMd  An  the  Ifannieripts  of  the  Berlin.  Lelpile,  Ootba,  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 
been  careAiUy  revited  by  tba  iMmed  editor,  aad  ininted  with  the  utmost  ezactnest. 
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Knil. — Obiodtal  Sakskbct  Tbzts,  on  the  Qzigin  and  Hisioiy  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Eeligicm  and  Institutionf.  Odlleeted,  Tnnalated,  and 
niufltrated  Vy  J.  Huir,  Em.,  D.G.L.,  LL.D.  Yolaxne  Fint:  ICyOioal  and 
Legendary  Acooonti  of  t]>e  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  inqniry  into  ita  itiirt^anne  in 
the  Yedic  age.  Second  Edition.  Ee-wxitten  and  greatlj  enlarged.  8to. 
pp.  XX.  and  682,  doth.    1868.    21*. 

Hnir. — Obioikal  Sakskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  Histoiy  of 
the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institationa.  CoUeeted,  Tranalated,  and 
lUostrated  hy  J.  Huir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LLD.  Yolnme  Third.  The  Yedaa: 
Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  TTriters,  on  their  Oxigin,  Inborn- 
tion,  and  Authority.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    [In  the  preas.  J 

Mldr,— Obiginal  Sawskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin*  and  History  of 
the  People  of  India,  their  Beligion  and  Institutions.  Gdleoted,  Tranalated  into 
English,  and  lUustrated  by  Remariu,  by  J.  Huir,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.  YdL  Fomth. 
Ckmipanson  of  the  Yedic  irith  the  later  representation  of  the  principal  Indian 
Deities.    Sto.  doth,  pp.  xiL  and  440.     1868.    16$. 

HnUhalL — Cotton  Fields  of  Pasaoxiay  akd  Ookbiektes;  Leing^ 
an  Account  of  a  Tour  through  these  Countries,  preeeded  by  Annals  of  Cottoa 
Planting  in  the  Eiyer  Plate  Territories,  from  1862  to  1864.  By  Michael  6. 
Hulhall.    Square  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  120.     1866.    6#. 

UfQler. — ^Faball^le  ektre  Titles  O^sae,  par  Shakspeare,  et  La 
Mort  de  C6sar,  par  Monsieur  de  Yoltaire.  Faite  par  Robert  Miilkry  Philoa. 
Doctor.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  20.    1861.    Is, 

KMler. — The  Saobed  Hymxs  of  the  BBAmoKS,  asPresenred  to  ns 
in  the  Oldest  Collections  of  Beligions  Poetry,  •*  The  Rijg  Yeda-Sanhita."  Trus- 
lated  and  Explained.  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Tayloiian  Professor  of  Modem 
European  Luiguages  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Soula  College. 
In  8  Tols.     [YoL  I.  in  the  press.] 

Mliller. — Outlixe  DicnoNAET  for  the  XJse  of  Missionaries,  Ex- 
plorers and  Students  of  Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  Use  of 
the  Ordinary  English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Lanauagee.  By  Max 
Miillcr,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  The  Yoca- 
bulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.    12mo.  morocco,  pp.  868.    1867.    7*.  6dL 

Munch. — ^William  and  Bachael  Eubsell;  A  Tragedj,  in  Rve 
Acts.  By  Andreas  Munch.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian,  and  PnUiabed 
under  the  Special  Sanction  of  the  Poet.  By  John  Heyli^er  Burt.  12nio.  pp 
126.     18G2.     3*.  Qd, 

Mtlnchansen,  Baron. — The  Tratels  Aim  Stjupbishto  Adybktubes 

OF.  TYith  Thirty  original  Illustrations  (Ten  full-page  coloured  plates  and 
twenty  woodcuts),  by  Alfred  CrowquilL  Crown  8vo.  ornamental  ooTer,  xichly 
gilt  front  and  back,  pp.  xii.  and  194.    1859.     7«.  M. 

Munroe. — The  Physiological  Action  op  Alcohol.  A  Lectme 
dtlirercd  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Hull.  By  Henry  Munroe,  M.B.y  F.L.S. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  85.     1866.    6d, 

Hahl. — IxsTBrcnoNS  in  Gymnastics.  By  Arthur  and  Chailee 
Is  ahL  Illustrated  with  53  plates.  Containing  tereral  hundred  figurea,  Deagned 
and  Engraved  by  the  Authors,  representing  the  Torious  exerdsea  on  the  ground^ 
the  Vaulting  Horse,  Parallel  Bars,  Horizontal  Bars,  Bings,  etc,  indudmg  oon- 
struction  of  Pyramids.  Plan  of  Apparatus,  etc.  4to.  doth,  pp.  67.    1865.    £1 U. 
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'  ITaTlfiT.-i-Air  APPEAL  from  the  Prejudices  to  the  Judgments  of 
the  Thinking  Inhabitants  of  Pembrokesmre  on  the  Sabbath  Question.  'Bj 
B.  S.  Nayler.    Small  4to.  sewed,  pp.  64.    1859.    Is. 

Heale. — My  Goukade  ajsi>  inr  Colottbs;  or.  Men  who  know  not 
irfien  thej  are  Beaten.  By  BeT.  £.Neale.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  185.    1854.    1«. 

Kentrals  Ajn>  BsLLiOEBEirrs.— The  Bights  of  Neutrals  and  Belli- 
gerents, from  a  Modem  Point  of  View.  Bj  a  Cirilian.  8to.  sewed,  pp.41. 
1862.    U. 

New  UimnEBSAL  DicnoKAitT  of  the  English,  Frenoh,  Italian,  and 
Oennan  Languages,  arranged  after  a  new  system.  Small  Sro.  doth,  pp. 
1200.     1865.    7s.6d. 

IToWmftH-^THE  DlFFICTTLTIES  OF  "EuOCEKTASY  QeOUETBY,  espe- 
cially those  which  concern  the  straight  line,  the  plane,  and  the  ^eory  of 
parallels.  By  Francis  WiUiam  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    8yo.  boards,  pp.  viiL  and  144.     1841.    5«. 

ITewmaiL — On  the  Belatiovs  of  Fbee  Knowledge  to  Moral 
SxNTDfZNT.  A  Lecture  deliyered  in  Unirersity  College,  London,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1847,  as  introductory  to  the  Session  of  1847-1848.  By  Francis 
W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1847.    1«. 

Uewman. — Lectuees  on  Political  Economy.  By  Francis  William 

l^ewman.    Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  tL  and  842.     1851.    6s, 

**Th6  most  able  and  instraotiTS  book,  which  exhibits,  ws  think,  no  lets  moral  than  eoono- 
mioal  wisdom."— i'rMtpecfire  JUvitit, 

Newman. — ^A  Beply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith;  being  Chapter 
DL  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Phases  of  Faith.  By  F.  TV.  Newman.  Post 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  28.    1853.    &/. 

Newman. — ^The  Qnis  of  Houace.  Translated  into  Unrhymed 
Metres,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Uniyenity  College,  London.    Post  8to.  cloUi,  pp.  zzi  and  247.    1858.    5«. 

Newman. — The  Cbimes  op  the  HorsE  op  Hapsbttbo  aoainst  its 
OWN  Laos  Subjects.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  60.    1858.    U. 

Newman. — The  Iliad  op  Homeb,  faithfolly  translated  into  TTn- 
rhymed  Metre.  By  F.  "W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Uniyersity  College, 
London.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  436.     1856.    6«.  6d, 

Kewman. — Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Pbactical  ;  or,  Didactic  Eeli- 
gious  Utterances.    By  Francis  *W.  Newman.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  184.  1858.    8s.  6tf, 

Newman. — The  Eelations  op  Pbopessional  to  Libeeal  Knott. 
LZDGS.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  London,  October  12, 1859. 
Introductoxy  to  the  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws,  1859-1860.  By 
Francis  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  80.     1859.     U, 

Ifewman. — Homeeic  Teanslation  in  Theoey  and  Peactice.    a 

Keply  to  Matthew  Arnold,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford.  By  Francis  W. 
Newman,  a  Translator  of  the  Diad.  Crown  8vo.  stiff  covers,  pp.  104.  1861. 
28.  ed. 
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ITewman. — Hllitathjl:  Benderedlnto  LatixL  With  Abtidffmcnt. 
B  J  Franciff  TVUliam  Nefrmm,  Profetsor  of  Latin  in  UniTenitj  CoQeg^LondoD. 
12ino.  tewed^  pp.TiL  and  110.    1862.    2f.  M, 

Kewman. — ^The  Sottl  :  Her  Sorrows  and  her  ABmrations.  An  Essay 
towards  the  Natural  Hiitorr  of  the  Soul,  as  the  Basis  oriheology.  Bj  Fzancis 
William  K'.twmtn,  formerfy  Fellow  of  Balliol  Collage,  Ozfind.  New  ed^  poit 
870.  olotli,  pp.  XL  and  162.     1868.    8#.  6d, 

Newman. — A   Discx>t7bsb    against    Hero«icasino    jk   Bsuaioxy 

delivered  in   South  Place,  Finsbury.     By  Frands  W.  Newman.    Piintad  bj 
request,  with  enlaigements.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  80.    1864.    Is. 

Newman.— Cathouo  Vmov:  Essays  towards  a  Chnroh  of  the 
future,  as  the  organization  of  Philanthropy.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post  Sro. 
cloUi,pp.ll3.     1864.    U.6d. 

Newman. — ^A  Histoby  of  the  Hebbew  Mokabcht  from  the  Ad« 
ministration  of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  CaptiTity.  By  Frands  WiOiaffi 
Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  imd  Anthor  of  "  The  Seal; 
its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations,"  etc  Third  edition,  crown  Sya  doth,  pp.  x.  and 
354.     1865.     S8,M.  i 

Newman. — ^Phases  op  Faith;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of 
my  Creed.  New  Edition;  with  Eeply  to  Professor  Henry  Bogers,  Anthor  of 
the  '<  Edipse  of  Faith."    Crown  8yo.  dolh,  pp.  212.    1865.    8#.  6d, 

Newman* — English  Ikstitutioks  and  theib  most  Negessaby 
Ebfo&ms.  a  Contribution  of  Thought  By  Franda  W.  Newman.  8to.  pp. 
82.     1865.    6d. 

Newman. — The  Febmissive  Bill  icobe  ttboent  than  any  Exxen- 
8I0K  OF  THE  Fraxchiss.  An  Address  at  Eamsgate,  Febmary  17th,  1865.  By 
F.  W.  Newman.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  12.   1865.    Id. 

Newman. — A  Handbook  of  Modebn  Ababtc;  consistiiig  of  a 
Practical  Grammar,  with  numerous  examples,  etc.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Grown 
8to.  doth,  pp.  zxx.  and  190.     1866.    6<. 

Newman. — On  the  Philosophical  Olassipigation  of  Naiiqkal 
IxsTiTunoKs.  A  Lecturo  deliTered  at  the  Bristol  Institution  for  the  Adrance- 
ment  of  Science,  literaturo,  and  the  Arts,  March  4th,  1867.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 
Published  by  Bequest    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1867.    6iL 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscbiptions.  With  Inters 
linear  Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Frands  VT,  Newman.  8Ta  sewed, 
pp.66.     1868.    2i. 

Newman. — ^Tbanslations  of  English  Poetby  into  Latin  Yebsb. 
Designed  as  Part  of  a  New  Method  of  Instructing  in  Latin.  By  Frands  "W. 
Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London,  formerly  Fdlow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1  crown  Sto.  toI.  doth,  pp.  xiy.  and  202.  1868.  6i. 

Newton.— The  Opebation  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  Suggestiona 
for  their  better  Administration.  By  A.  Y.  Newton.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  SL 
1864.    6d. 

Nicholson.— E  Pub  si  Muote.    By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A,,  Trinity 

College,  Oxford.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  116.     1866.    2t.  M, 
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mdholsoiL — One  Bbsebye  ob  Mjjty?  Thonglits  Suggested  by 
tlie  CzioB  of  1866.  By  N.  A.  NioholMm,  MJL.,  Txinity  College,  Oxford.  Poet 
8to.  sewed,  pp.  21.  1867.    1«. 

SiflbolsoiL — ^Teb  Oontbotebst  on  Ebse  BAiTEXiro,  being  a  few 
obeenrataons  on  an  Article  in  "  Fraser's  Magaaine/*  January,  1868.  By  K  JL 
Nicholson,  ILA.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  32.    1868.    It. 

Nicholson. — Obsebyations    on  Coinaob,     Seiovobaoe,     etc.,  etc. 

By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  22.  1868. 
U, 

IfOrtOIL — ^A  TfiEATISE  027  ASTBOVOICY,  SfHEBIOAL  AlTD  PhTSICAL; 
wiUi  Astronomical  Problems,  and  Solar,  Lunar,  and  other  Astronomical  Tables, 
for  the  nse  of  Colleges,  and  Scientific  SchooU.  By  William  A.  Norton,  M jL, 
Professor  of  Ciril  Engineering  in  Yale  College.  Fourth  Edition.  Bevised, 
remodelled,  and  enlaced.  '  8to.  oloth,  pp.  674.  With  nnmerons  plates. 
1867.     16*. 

ITotes  and  Qaeiies  on  Chdta  un>  Japan.    Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 

Vol.  I.  January  to  December,  1867.     Boyal  8to.,  double  columns,   pp.  186, 
sewed.    £1  1«. 

ITott — ^Lectttbes  on  Biblical  Tempebancs.  By  Elipbalet  Nott, 
D.B.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.P.  Post  8to.  doth,  pp. 
268.     1863.   6«. 

Ditto.    Ditto,  sewed.    1863.    U. 

ITott  and  ftliddon. — ^Ttpes  op  Makxhtd  ;  or,  Ethnological  Be- 
searches  based  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Crania 
of  fiaces,  and  upon  their  Natural,  Geographical,  Philological,  and  Biblical 
History.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  Mobile,  Alabama ;  and  Geo.  fi.  Gliddon,  formerly 
U.S.  Cfonsul  at  Cairo.  Plates.  Boyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  788.    1854.    £\  6$, 

ITott  and  Oliddon. — ^The  Sasie,  in  4to.    £1  I65. 

Kott  aoid  QliddoiL — ^Ikdioenoub  Baoes  op  the  Eabte:  or.  New 
Chapters  of  Ethnological  Inquiry :  including  Monographs  on  Special  Departments 
of  Philology,  Iconography,  Cranioscopy,  PalsBontology,  Pathology,  ArchaDology, 
Comparatiye  Geography,  and  Natural  History,  contributed  by  Alfred  Maury, 
Frauds  Pulszky,  and  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.D. ;  presenting  Fresh  Investigations, 
Documents,  and  Materials,  by  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and  Geo.  B.  Gliddon.  Plates 
and  Maps.  4to.  pp.  656,  sewed.    1857.    £1  ISs, 

Ifott  and  Gliddon, — The  same,  royal  8vo.    £1  5*. 

ITOTlTelles  Plaisajites  Eechebches  d'un  Homme  Grave  eur 
quelques  Farceurs.    8vo.  pp.  53.     1863.    10«.  6d. 

lloyalis. — OnBisTiAiaTY  op  Extbope.  By  Novalis  rFrederick  Von 
Hardeuberg).  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  EeT.  John  Dalton.  Post  8yo. 
doth,  pp.  84.    1844.    U. 

TJugentf S  Impboted  Pbexch  aio)  English  and  English  and  Fbench 
Pocket  Diotioxaby.    Par  Smith.    24mo.  cloth,  pp.  489  and  320.    1867.    Zt. 

ITystrom. — ^Pocket  Boob  op  Mechanics  and  Engdteebing,  con- 
tajninga  Memorandum  of  Facts  and  Connection  of  Practice  and  Theory.  By 
John  w .  Nystrdm,  C  JL  10th  Edition,  pp.  326.  Berised  with  additional  matte^, 
12mo.  roan  with  tuck.  1867.    7s.  67. 
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Oehlflchlager's  Osbmak-Engush  akd  EirousH-GteBicAK  Pocket  PhH 
nonncing  Dictionary.    New  editioD,  24aao:ntKaif^j  bovmd  m  dotii.    4*. 

Qniieft— E88AI  8X7B  LI  BxTUAiioN  BxT88E.    Lettres  i  im  Artgim 

rti  N.  Ogare£    12ido.  sewed,  pp.  150.    1862.    8«. 

Oliyer.^A  Trastslatiok  of  tee  Stbiao  Fsshxto  Ysanoir  of  nx 
Psalms  of  Batid,  with  notes,  critieal  and  ezplanatary.  Bj  tiie  Ber.  Andnw 
Oliyer,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  zir.  and  S82.    1861.    7<.  64I. 

011eildoiff.-*M£TOi>o  PABi.  apbeitdt;  a  leer,  escribir  y  haUar  d 
Ingl^  segon  el  sistema  de  OUendorfll    Por  Eamon  Paleninela  j  Jnan  de  k 
Cairefio.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  zItL  and  460.    1867.    7«.  6if. 
Key  to  ditto.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  111.    1868.    6i. 

QmnibllS.  The.^A  Satise.  Crown  8yo.  limp  doth,  pp.  44.  1865^ 
2«.  6<f. 

(HKeilL — The  Fine  Abts  aitd  Citilizatiok  of  Aitczeztt  Ibelajo), 

illustrated  with  chromo  and  other  lithographs,  and  several  woodcnta.  By  Heniy 
O'Xeill,  author  of  the  work  on  '*  The  most  interesting  of  the  Scolptoxea  Crosses 
of  Ancient  Ireland."    4to.  pp.  Ti  and  118,  doth.    1868.    16#. 

Oriental  Text  Society  Publications. 

1.  Thbophakia,  or   Divine  Manifestations  of  our  Lord  and    Saviour.     By 

EusebiuB,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  Syriae.    Edited  by  Professor  SL  Lee.    8vo. 
1842.     I5s. 

2.  Athaxasitb'  Festal  Lettbbs,   discovered  in  an  ancient  Syxiac  versioo. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton.    8va    1848.    ld#. 

3.  Shah&astaxi  :  Book  of  BeUgious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  in  Arslne.    Two 

parts.    8vo.    1842.    30«. 

4.  TJkdat  Axidat  ahl  al  Sunnat  wa  al  Tamaat:  Pillar  of  the  Greed  of  ^ 

Sunnites.    Edited  i^  Arabic  by  the  Eev.  W.  Cureton.    8va     1848.     6«. 
6.  HisTonY  OF  THE  AufOHADES.    Edited  in  Arabic  by  Br.  £,  P.  A.  Doer. 
8vo.  1847.    10».  M, 

6.  Sasia  Yeda.    Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Bev.  G.  Stevenson.    Sva     1S4S. 

12*. 

7.  Dasa  KrMARA  Chabita.    Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Professor  H.  H.  WHsoo. 

8vo.     1846.     15#. 

8.  Maha  Yiba  Chaiuta,  or  a  History  of  Bama.    A  Sanskrit  Play.    Edited  by 

F.  H.  Trithen.    8vo.     1848.     16#. 

9.  Mashzax   i-L  AsKAB ;  the  Treasury  of  Secrets.    By  NizamL    Edited  in 

Persian  by  N.  Bland.    4to.     1844.     10<.  6<f. 

10.  SALAMA>*-r-UBSAL ;  a  Bomance  of  Jami  (Dshami).    Edited  in  Persian  by 

F.  Falconer.    4to.     1848.     10«. 

11.  HnLKH02a>*s   Hxstobt   of  the  Aiabbks.    Edited  in  Persian  by  TT.  H. 

Morley.    8vo.     1850.     12«. 

12.  TvHTAT-rL-AHBAB ;  the  Gift  of  the  Koble.    A  Poem  by  Jami  (Dshami}. 

Edited  in  Persian  by  F.  Falconer.    4to.     1843.     lOs, 

Oswald.— Attsteia  IK  1868.    By  Eugene  Oswald.    Eeprinted  6om 

ihe  *'  English  Leader."     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  40.     1868.     It. 

Orthodox  Catholic  Eeriew  (The).  Edited  by  Professor  J.  J.  OrerbecL 

Vol.  1.     8vo.  doth,  pp.  iv.  and  290.     1868.  7«.*6<f. 
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nokn^     nv«.  \F  luZi;;;::^!!,  Z  "^^^  o^  Egypt,   as  recorded  on 

UBDnriL — ^THE    MOKtMENTii  Alfr«..  r,     jy  TTffliaiii  Oshum,  P.SX. 

the  EmxLB  of  her  Templeo,  Pilaeelj  ind  Tomi^      '    vp.  zu.  and  461 :  tIL  and 
lUnstratad  with  Maps,  Hates,  etc    2  tsli  8tO.  olotn,  ^ 
643.     1854,    £2  2^ 

Vol.  L  FimnthAColoiilutionofthaVAllaytothftyildtof  tUfabklf^ 
Vol.  II.  From  the  Tialt  of  Abnm  to  the  Bzodat. 

Ott. — ^The  Abt  of  JlAKUFAoruBmo  Soap  ajtd  0a;ndle8,  induding 
tiie  most  recent  discoVeries,  embracing  all  kinds  of  ordinary  Hard,  Soft,  and 
Toilet  Soaps,  especially  those  made  by  the  Cold  Process,  the  modes  of  detecting 
frauds,  and  the  making  of  Tallow  and  Composite  Candles.  By  Adolph  Ott, 
Ph.  D.,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist  8to.  doth,  pp.  xxi.  and  193.  1867. 
I0s,6d, 

Our  irorth-West  Prontier.     With  Map.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  20. 

1856.     U. 

Onr  Bbsottbcbs.  A  Series  of  Artioles  on  the  Financial  and 
Politacal  Condition  of  the  United  States.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  82.    1864.    U. 

OverbecL — Catholic  Oethoboxy  xam  Akglo-Oatholicism.  A 
Word  about  the  Intercommunion  between  tlie  English  and  Orthodox  Churches. 
By  J.  J.  Oyerbeck,  D.D.    8to.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  and  200.    1866.    6«. 

OTerman. — ^Meghaotcs  fob  the  Miixweight,  Machikist,  Enoineee, 
CiTiL  Enoikzsr,  AncHTTBCT,  AND  Sttdekt  ;  containing  a  dear  elementanr 
exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Bmlding  Machines.  By  Fredenok 
Oyennan,  Author  of  "  The  Manu&cture  of  Iron,"  and  other  sdentinc  treatises. 
Illustrated  by  154  fine  TVood  EngraTings  by  TTilliam  Gihon.  Post  8yo.  dotii, 
pp.420.    1864.    7«. 

OrermaiL — ^Practical  MrKZBALooY,  Assaying  a^d  Mdoxg,  with  a 
Description  of  the  useful  Minerals,  and  instructions  for  Essaying  and  Mining 
accordmg  to  the  simplest  methods.  By  FrederidL  OTerman,  mining  engineer, 
Author  of  "  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  and  other  works  of  applied  sciences.  Pifth 
Edition.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  230.     1862.    4«.  Bd. 

Oyerman. — The  Maxttfactubs  of  Steel  ;  containing  the  Practice 
and  Prindples  of  working  and  making  SteeL  A  hand-book  for  blacksmiths  an  d 
workers  in  sted^od  iron,  wagon-makers,  die-sinkers,  cutlers,  an^  manufacturers 
of  files  and  hardware,  of  steel  and  iron,  and  for  men  of  science  and  art  Bt 
Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer;  Author  of  the  *<  Manufacture  of  Iron,'^' 
etc    Post  8vo.  doth,  pp.  226.     1860.    4«.  6d, 

Overma,n. — The   Moxtldee's  axd   rou3a)EE's   Pocket  Guide.    A 

Treatise  on  moulding  and  founding  in  ^reen-sand,  dry-sand,  loam,  and 
cement ;  the  moulding  of  machine  frames,  null-gear,  hollow  ware,  ornaments, 
trinkets,  bells,  and  statues ;  description  of  moulds  ibr  iron,  bronze,  brass,  ana 
other  metals ;  plaster  of  Paris,  sulpnur,  wax,  and  other  artides  commonly  used 
in  casting ;  the  construction  of  mdting  furnaces,  the  mdting  and  foundering 
of  metals ;  the  composition  of  alloys  ana  their  nature.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining receipts  for  alloys,  bronze,  varnishes  and  colours  for  castings,  also  tables  on 
the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  cast  metals.  By  Frederick  OTerman,  Mining 
Engineer ;  Author  of  "  The  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  "  a  Treatise  on  Steel,"  etc., 
etc    T7ith  42  Wood  Engravings.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  262.     18G6.    4«.  6rf. 

Owen. — ^Footfalls  on  the  Boundaby  of  Anotheb  "Woeld.      An 
enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition.      Ten  editions  of  this  woric  have  been  sdd 
within  a  very  short  time  in  America.    In  the  present  edition,  the  author  has 
introduced  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter.    Post  8vo.  doth,  pp.  zx.  and  • 
392.    1861.    7*.ed. 
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OwlglaflS  (Master  Ttll), — Tbe  Mabtzllottb  Adtentubxs  .audSub 
Conceits  Of.  Edited,  with  an  Introdaotion,  and  a  Czxtieal  and  Biblkyimincal 
Appendix.  By  Kennetli  E.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.8.A.,  with  lix  ooloored  nm-pnB 
niustrationB,  and  twentr-siz  Woodouta,  from  original  deaigna  hj  Alfred  CnnrqvuL 
Cloth  gilt,  pp.  zix.  and  255.     1860.     lOt.  6<f. 

Oyster  (The)  :  Where,  How,  akd  When  to  Fnn>,  Bbekd,  Cook, 
A2n>  Eat  It.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  chapter,  '  The  0 jater^-Seaker  in 
London.'    12ino.  boards,  pp.  TiiL  and  106.     1868.    1<. 

Paee. — ^La  Plata,  the  Abgekhnb  Coittede&ation  akd  Pabacktay. 
£ing  a  Narrative  of  the  Ezploratum  of  the  Tribntariea  of  the  BiTar  La  Plata 
and  adjacent  countries  duiixig  the  years  1853,  1854, 1855,  and  1856,  under  the 
orders  of  the  United  States  GoTemment  By  Thomas  J.  Page,  17.  8.  K.  Coa- 
mander  of  the  Expedition.  With  Map  and  numeroos  EngniTinga.  New  Edition. 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  682.    £1  U. 

Palmer. — Egyptian  Chronicles,  witli  a  Harmony  of  Saored'and 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Aaeyrian  Aiitiqnitiaa> 
By  W  illiaxa  Palmer,  M. A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfrtd.  3  Tok. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxiv.  428,  TiiL  and  636.     1861.     12f. 

PalmerstOlL— XoRD  Falmerston.  Bj  B.  H.  Beprinted  from  tibe 
Weitminster  Reviiw  for  January,  1866.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  86.    1866.     la. 

Pandit    (The). — ^A   Monthly    Journal    of    Benares    Colums^ 
devoted  to  Sanskrit  Literature.     ToL  1.    Kos.  1  to  24,  Korember,  1866,  to 
May,  1868.   Folio  sewed,  pp.  184.    £2  8«. 
The  object  of  the  PmUUi  is  to  pubUih  nx%  Sanskrit  works  wbleb  ippssr  worthy^  evelU 


editing  bereafter ;   to  offer  a  field  for  tbe  diecaasion  of  controrertad  points  in  Oldl 

Fbiloaopbv,  rbilology.  History,  and  Literature;  to  eommuBicate  ideas  between  the  AsTan 
scholars  of  tbe  East  and  of  tbe  Wect ;  between  tbe  Pandits  of  Benares  and  OalcotU  and  the 
Banekritists  of  tbe  UniTeraitiea  of  Europe. 

The  JoumtU,  wbiob  will  be  enlarged  aa  soon  as  tbe  snbsoriptlons  enrer  tbe  actual  iiiiisnisi 
of  publication,  will  contain  also  Oiiginal  Artiolea  in  Sanakrit  and  EngJish,  Ckittal  Nooeas  o< 
new  Sanskrit  liooka,  and  Tnuuilatioua  from  and  into  Banakrit. 

Annual  subscription,  SO.  Intending  aabaoribers  are  requested  to  addresi  the  Earopesa 
Publishers. 

Papers  ox  Pictuke  Plating  at  the  National  Gallery.  Be- 
printed firom  the  Wtikly  Detpaich.  Bj  an  Artirt.  Post  8to.  tewed,  pp.  44. 
1867.     1«. 

Paxker. — The  Public  Pxtnction  of  Woman.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Music  Hall,  Marcb  27,  1853.  By  Theodore  Parker.  Poet  8Ta  sewed. 
1855.     l5. 

Parker. — The  Collected  Wokks  of  Theodobe  Parker,  Miiiistar 

of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congre^tional  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.     Containing  his 
llieological,  Polemical,  and  Critical  Writings ;  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Addrenes; 
and  Literary  Miscellanies.    Edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.    In  12  toIs.  8to., 
1863  to  1865. 
Vol.  I.  Containing  Discoursei  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Beliffion;  with  Pre&eeby  tbe 
Editor,  and  a  Portrait   of  Parker,   from  a  medallion  bj  BaaltnL    Oofet, 
pp.  880.    tt. 
Vol.  II.  Containing  Ten  Sermons  and  Prayers.    Clotb,  pp.  360.    6i. 
Vol.  III.  Containing  Diaooursea  of  Religion.    Cloth,  pp.  818.    6i, 
Vol.  IV.  Containing  DLMOursea  on  Policies.    Cloth,  pp.  812.    6<. 
Vol.  V.  Containing  Discourses  of  Slarery,  Vol.  I.    Cloth,  pp.  836.    6<. 
Vol.  VI.  Containing  Disoourses  of  Slavery.  Vol.  II.    Cloth,  pp.  328.    6<. 
Vol.  VI!.  Contoiniutr  Disco'irses  of  Social  Science.    Cloth,  pp.  296.    6«. 
Vol.  VIII.  ConUins  Miscellaneous  Discourses.    Cloth,  pp.  380.    6$. 
Vol.  IX.  Containing  Critical  Writings,  Vol.  I.    Cloth,  pp.  292.    6t, 
Vol.  X.  Containing  Critical  Writings.  Vol.  II.    Cloth,  pp.  80S.    6<. 
Vol.  XI.  ConUining  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,   and  Popular  Theology.       CMb» 

pp.  257.    6#. 
VoL  XII.  Autobiographical  and  Hisoellaneoua  pieces.    Cloth,  pp.  356.    6a. 
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f&rker. — ^Lessoks  xboic  tedb  Wobid  of  Mattes  Ain>  the  Wobid 
07  Mik;  being  Selediozu  from  the  nnpubluhed  Sermons  of  Theodore  Parker. 
By  Enfiii  Leighton,  and  Edited  by  Frances  Power  Oobbe.  Poet  8to.  doth, 
pp.  zix.  and  832.    1865.    7<.  6^. 

Parker. — ^The  Obitigal  WBirmos  op  Theobobe  Fabxeb.  Edited 
by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.    2  vols.  8to.,  doth,  pp.  600.    1864-6.    12«. 

ParriaL — ^A  Tbeatise  ok  PHABifAcnr;  designed  as  a  Text  Book 
for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  PhTsician  and  Pharmaceutist.  Con- 
taining the  officid  and  many  unofflcid  formulas,  and  many  examples  of  extem- 
poraneous prescriptions.  By  Edward  Parridi,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Third  Edition,  revised  with  important 
additions.    238  Slnstrations.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  850.    £1  4«. 

Partnership,  WITH  Limited  TiTABn.rrY.  Eeprinted,  Ttdtli  additions, 
from  the  W€9tmin$t€r  Review.  New  Series,  No.  8,  October,  1853.  Post  8yo., 
sewed,  pp.  68.    1854.     Is. 

Partridge. — ^The  Maezng  of  the  Aiiebicak  Nation*  ;  or,  the  Bise 
and  Dedine  of  Oligarchy  in  the  West  Showing  how  the  American  Nation  and 
Democracy  haye  been  made,  and  what  thej  are,  with  conol derations  on  their 
tendency  and  destiny.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  xxxyiL  and  523.    1866.     16 j. 

Partridge. — On  Democbact.  By  J.  Arthur  Partridge.  Svo.  doth, 
pp.  418.     1866.     10«. 

Parmla  ;  ob  a  Few  Little  Bhymes  about  a  Few  Little  Flowebs, 
A  Few  jLittle  Bibds,  Asm  a  Few  Little  Gibls  ;  to  which  ore  added  a  Few 
Little  Songs,  and  a  Few  other  Little  Things,  by  Minimus.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  192. 
1864.     6s. 

PatelL  —  CowASJEE  Patell's  Ohboxologt,  containing  corres- 
ponding dates  of  the  different  eras  nsed  by  Christians,  Jews,  QieSis,  Hindus, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc  By  Cowasjee  Sorabjee  Patell, 
4to.  doth,  pp.  Tili.  and  183.     1866.    £2  10«. 

Paterson. — Tbeatise  on  Miutaby  Dbawing.  With  a  Course  of 
25  I^gressiye  Plates.  By  Captain  TV.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Military  Drawing 
at  the  Boyd  Military  College,  Sandhurst  Oblong  4to.  cloth,  pp.  zii.  and  81. 
1862.    £1  U. 

Paton. — Eeseabches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adbiatio  ;  or,  Con- 
tributions to  the  Modem  History  of  Hungary  and  Transylyania,  Ddmatia,  and 
Croatia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  By  A.  A.  Paton,  F.ILG.S.  In  2  yols.  12mo.. 
doth,  pp.  830.     1861.     12«. 

Paton. — A  HiSTOBY  OF  the  Egyptian  EEvoLmoN,  from  tLe 
Period  of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  fh>m  Arab  and  Europef  n 
Memoirs,  Ord  Tradition,  and  Locd  Research.  By  A.  A.  PaVin,  F.E.6.S., 
Autiior  of  "  Eesearches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic"  2  vols.  8yo.  doth, 
pp.  xiL,  395,  and  viii.  352.     1863.     £1  is. 

Paton. — Sketches  of  the  TTgly  Side  of  Human  Natttke,    By  A 

A.  Paton.     Crown  8to.  clotb,  pp.  302.     1868.     7s.  Gd. 
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Tmnj.  —  Bishop  Perot's  Fouo  MjLNmcBnr  —  Baii.az>8  jjkd 
EoMAMCBS.  Edited  by  John  W.  Halet,  M.A.,  Fellow  ind  late  Awiitint  Tvtor 
of  Ghriflt*s  College,  Cambzidge :  and  Frederick  J.  FnmiTan,  ILA^  of  Tzini^ 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  aaiisted  bj  rrofeeior  Child,  of  Harrard  Unifeiaity,  17.8^ 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  8  toU.  Vol.  1,  to.  610.  Vol.  2,  pp.  681.  VoL  8, 
pp.  640.  Demy  Sto.,  half-boimd,  £2  2f.  Eztia  demj  Sto.,  half-boiDid,  on 
Whatman*!  ribbed  paper,  £8  15#.  Extra  zoyal  Sto.,  paper  oorers,  on  Wlkitmsn't 
beat  ribbed  paper,  £5  6i.  Large  4to.,  paper  coTera,  on  TVhatman*a  beat  ribbed 
paper,  £10  10«. 

Perrin. — Ax  English-Zulu  DicnoxAitT.  By  J.  Perrin.  Nefw 
Edition,  reyiaed  bj  J.  A.  BrickhieL  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Ccnrt  of  KstaL 
16mo.  doth,  pp.  226.    Pietermaritsbnrg.    1S65.    6». 

Petofl. — PoEHS,  Selected  from  the  Works  of  the  Qreat  Hungazxaa 
Bard,  Alexander  PetofL  Translated  from  the  Magyar,  with  a  Biogya^acal 
And  Critical  Introduction  bj  Sir  John  Bowxing,  E.C.£^.,  LL.D.,  etc,  ete.  Fc^ 
Svo.  doth,  pp.  riii.  and  239.     1866.     6«. 

Petmcoelli. — ^PaixDnNAntEs  de  la  Question  Bomaihb  be  IL 
Ed.  About  Par  F.  Petmcoelli  de  la  Gattina.  Sro.  doth,  pp.  zr.  and  864.  I860. 
7«.  M. 

Petzholdt. — ^BiBLiOTHEGA  BiBUOGRAFHiCA.  Kritisches  VerzfflchTiiHit 
der  das  Gesammtgebiet  der  Bibliographie  betreffenden  Litteratur  dee  In-nnd 
Auslandes.  In  Systematischer  Ordnun^  bearbdtet  Ton  Dr.  Julius  Petsholdt.  Hit 
Alphabetisohem  Kamen-und  Sachregister.  Boyal  Sro.,  paper  ooTen^  pp.  939. 
1866.     12«. 

PMlological  Society. — ^Peoposals  foe  the  Publication  of  ▲  New 
ExoLisH  DicnoNABT.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  82.     1859.    6d, 

PicL — ^A  New  Method  of  Studtino  Poeeign  Laitguaoes.  By 
Dr.  Edward  Pick.  The  French  Language,  Part  1,  the  Genders  and  Irregnkr 
Verbs.  Part  2,  New  Method  of  Studying  ihe  Language.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  Tin. 
and  212.     1863.    Zt,  ed. 

Pick. — Ox  Mehoky  akd  the  Bational  Meaks  of  IifPBoynra  It. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Pick.  Fourth  Edition,  with  new  Applications  to  the  Stndy  of 
the  French  and  German  Langnages.  Boyol  18mo.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  20.  1866. 
d«.  6d, 

PicL— Ox  Memory.  By  Dr.  Edward  Pick.  A  Condensed  Edition. 
Koyal  ISmo.  limp,  pp.  140.     1866.     U,  6d. 

Pickering. — The  Geographical  Distribution  of  AimiALS "  axd 
Plakts.    By  Charles  Pickering,  M.D.    4to.  doth,  pp.  214.     1864.    15#.  * 

Picture  Flaying  (Papers  ox)  at  the  National  Gallery.  Bojninted 
from  the  7r<?<^ty  Dispatch.    By  an  Artist    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  44.    1867.    Is. 

Piggot — Chemistry  ajh)  Metallurgy,  as  applied  to  the  studj  and 
practice  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  late  Profeaaor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore.  "WiUi 
numerous  IHustrations.  '  Svo.  doth,  pp.  516.     18d4.     1S«. 

Piggot. — The  Chejustry  axd  Metallurgy  of  Coffer,  indnding 
a  description  of  the  principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  the  art  of  mining  and  preparing  ores  for  market,  and  the  TanoQt 
processes  of  Copper  Smelting,  etc.  By  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  H.D.,  Analytieal 
and  Consulting  Chemist  with  lUustrations.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  888.  1868. 
7#.  6d,  ■ 
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Pflgrimfl  of  FaahloiL— A  Notbl.    By  E,  0.    8to,  pp.  xvL  and  888. 

Cloth.    1862.    ie#. 

Hhl — ^The  Nbgbo  A2n>  Jamaiqjl  By  Cbnunander  Bedford  Piixi» 
B.K.  Betd  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Febnuzj  Igt,  1866, 
at  St  James's  HalL    Post  8to.  aewed,  pp.  Tii.  and  82.    1866.    Is. 

Tirazzi. — L'AyQLETKTip.E  et  l'Aixemagns  1  propos  j>v  Sohleswig- 

HoLSTBiK.  Par  Emile  Pirazzi.  M^moire  enToy^  dnplosieurs  membres  dn  parle- 
ment  Anglais  et  soiTi  d'nn  article  I.  Tadresse  du  Timet,  8to.  sewed,  pp.  180. 
1865.    2i,M, 

Tlain  Papers, — By  Pikestaff    YoL  L     12mo.  doth,  pp.  tIL  and 

144.     1866.     U. 

f  lumb-Iiine  (The)  ;  oe  the  Tbue  System  of  the  Irtebpbetation 
OP  ScRiPTUBE.  AUo  (Relies  on  the  Foregoing  Subjects.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  iy. 
and  63.    1861.    U 

loe. — The  Wobks  of  Edoab  Allait  Poe.  In  4  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
doth.  Vol  1,  pp.  It.  and  488.  ToL  2,  pp.  xxtL  and  495.  VoL  8,  pp.  607. 
YoL  4,  pp.  447.     1866.    £\  12«. 

Polioy  OF  the  DAiasH  Gk>yEB2a£Eirr  akd  the  ''Mi8T72n>EBSTA2n>- 
IKOS."    A  Key  to  the  Budget  Dispute.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  74.    1861.    1«. 

Political  (The). — ^Problem  of  the  Day.  Me.  Giadstone  the  Mak 
TO  SoLTB  It.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  21.    1865.    Is. 

Ponsard. — Ohablotte  C!obday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D., 
•of  UniTcrsity  College,  London.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  zL  and  133.    1867.    2^.  6if. 

Popes'  Eights  aito  WKoyos.  An  Historical  Sketck  12mo.  doth, 
pp.  ziv.  and  97.     1860.    2s  Qd. 

Popes  (The). — Their  Tempoeal  Bomikiok  aitd  Ikfaixibiuty.  An 
Argument  between  a  Lady  and  an  Italian.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  8.    2d. 

Porcaii— The  Sbitate  of  Eome  ajsb  the  Pope.    S.  P.  d.  E.    By 

Stephano  Porcari.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1867. 

PowelL — ^A  "WoEKiNO  Mai^s  View  of  TEjfinrsoN's  •*  Exoch  Aeden." 
By  J.  H.  Powell.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  29.    1866.    6d. 

PowelL — ^LiFB  Incidents  and  Poetic  Pictuees.  By  J.  H.  Powell. 
Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  iy.  and  264.     1865.     6s, 

Preadling  Suited  to  the  Times.  A  Ohai^  from  Utopia.  16ino. 
sewed,  pp.  39.     1865.    Is. 

Predosa ;  A  Tale.    Pcap.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  326.     1852.     7a.  6d. 

Prescott. — ^LiFE  of  Weujam  Hickuxg  Peescott.       By   George 
Ticknor.    4to.,  pp.  x.  and  492.    Printed  on  Toned  Paper.    "With  Portrait  and 
.    Illustrations.     Ornamental  Binding,  uncut.     Gilt  top.     1864.    £1  16«. 

Prescott. — SiE  Eohan's  Ghost.  A  Eomance.  By  Miss  Prescott. 
Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  z.  and  352.     1860.    6$, 

Prescott. — Histoey,  Theoey,  and  Peactice  of  the  Electeio 
Telegraph.  By  George  B.  Prescott,  Superintendent  of  Electric  Tdegraph 
lines.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  zii.  and  468.     1860.     lOs,  6d, 
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Pliaillz. — Qussnomss  Mosaics,  or  the  First  Part  of  ike  Book 
of  Oenetis,  comptred  with  the  Eemains  of  Andsnt  Eeligiopi.  By  Oanand  ^ 
BeauToir  Pxianlx.  Seoond  Editiion,  oocrected  and  enlarged.  Sro.  doth,  pg.  tiL 
and  648.    1854.    12f. 

Pritchard^— AT)imuT.TY  Dioxsr.  A  Digest  of  the  Lsw  mad 
Pxaotioe  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltj  of  England,  with  Notoa  ftom  Text 
Writers,  and  the  bootoh,  Triih,  and  American  Beporta.  Bj  WiBiam  Tam 
Pritchard,  Proctor  in  Doctors  Commons.  Second  edition,  cmittang  Prise  and 
Slave  Cases.  Br  Bobert  A.  Pritchard,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Baniats^ 
at-Law,  and  William  Tam  Pritchard.  With  Notes  of  Cases  £rom  Frendi 
Maritime  Law.  By  Algernon  Jones,  Arocat  k  la  Conr  Tmp^ale  de  Paris,  in 
2  Tols.  roy.  Sto.    1865.    £8. 

Probyn. — ^Essats  on  Italy,  Ieelaitd,  and  the  TJkited  States  op 
Amkiiica.    By  John  W.  Probyn,  Esq.    1  tqI.,  crown  Sto.  [in  iJ^prmt. 

Pnlszky.— Thkee  Cheibtkas  Plays  fob  Ohildbef.  The  Sleeper 
awakened.  The  Wonderful  Bird.  Crinolina.  By  Theresa  Pnlszky.  With 
Music  by  Professor  L.  Jansa,  and  Illustrations  by  Chazies  Azmytage.  Square 
12mo.  pp.  180,  doth.  1869.    3t.  6d, 

Qnentill. — Ax  Ajooomrr  of  Fabaottay.  Its  Eistoiy,  its  People,  and 
its  Goyemment  From  the  French  of  M.  Ch.  Qnentin.  Syo.  aeweidy  pp.  90. 
1865.    U. 

QniBet. — ^nLTBAHONTis^ ;  or,  The  Boman  Church  and  Modem 
Society.  By  £.  Quinet,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  frtm  the  French 
(Third  edition),  with  the  Author's  approbation.  By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Poat  Sto. 
pp.  is.  and  184,  doth.     1845.    St. 

Raia-Ifitl. — ^A.  Collection  of  BtaDtr  Apologtjes,  nr  the  Bbaj 
Bha*8ha'  Laxguagz.  EeTised  Edition.  With  a  PrefiEUM,  Notes,  and  aupple- 
mentary  glossary.    By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.    8yo.  doth,  pp.  204.      186C 

£1  l5. 

Earn  Baz. — ^Essay  on  the  ABOHrrEonrBE  of  the  Hindus.  Bj 
Bam  Eaz,  Native  Judge  and  Msgistrate  of  Bangalore,  CorreqKmding  Member^ 
the  E.A.S.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to.,  pp.  xiT.  and 
64,  sewed.  18.34.  Original  selling  price,  £1  11*.  6(f.,  rednoed  (for  a  abort  time 
only)  to  12#. 

BandalL — 'Fns^  Wool  Sheep  Husbanbby.  By  Heniy  S.  Bandall, 
LL.D.  Bead  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  February  12, 
1862.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  valuable  statistics  in  reference  to  wod 
culture,  imports,  prices  of  fine  wool  mm  1840  to  August  1, 1863,  etc  Small 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  190.    6$, 

Bandall. — The  Pbactical  Shephebd.  A  Complete  Treatise  on 
the  Breeding,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  By  Henry  S.  Ba^daTI,  LL.B. 
With  Illustrations.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  454.     1864.     10«.  6d. 

Eask. — Grammab  of  the  Aitglo-Sazon  Tongue,  from  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Bask.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Second  edition,  connected  and 
improred,  with  Plate.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ti.  and  191.     1865.    6$.  6d. 

EasL — A  Shobt  Tbactate  on  th^  Longeyity  ascribed  to  the 
Patriarchs  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology ; 
the  Flood,  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  Site  of  Eden,  etc  From  the  Dsmish 
of  the  late  Professor  Bask ;  'with  his  manuscript  corrections,  and  large  additions 
from  his  autograph,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  With  a  Map  of  Paradise  and 
the  circmnjacent  Lands.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  184.    1863.    2t,  Od. 
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BayensteilL.— The  BuBsmrs  ok  the  Axub;  its  DiBoorery,  Oon- 
qoMt,  and  Coloiiisatiozi,  with  a  Desoriptioiiof  the  ConntiT,  ite  Inhabitants,  Pro- 
oaetions,  and   Commercial   Capabilitiefl,    and   Pereonal  Aooonnts  of  Enasian 

-  Trayellaa.  Bj  £.  G.  Bayenstein,  F.E.6.S.,  Correepondent  F.G.S.  Frankfort, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Amur.  By  Captain 
^uts.  In  one  Tolame,  8to.,  500  pp.  of  Letter  Press,  4  tinted  lithographs,  and 
3  Haps,  doth.    1861.    16«. 

Sayensteiii  and  Enll^. — ^Ihe  GnorAsimc  ijeo)  its  FEnuros.    Bj 

E.  G.  Earenstein  and  John  Hulley.  With  14  Plates  of  Illustrations.  Syo.  sewed^ 
pp.32.     1867.    29,  M. 

Eavenstein  and  Enllg^.  —  A  Haitd-boos  of  Gtmnastios  Aia> 

Athlbtics.  By  E.  G.  Earenstein,  F.E.G.S.,  etc,  President  of  the  Geiman 
Gymnastic  Society,  London,  and  John  Hnlley,  Gynmasiarch  of  lireipooL  With 
numeroos  Woodcut  LlnstratioDS  from  original  designs.  8to.  doth,  pp.  Tiii.  and 
408.    1867.    8«.  6if. 

BaWlillBOIL — ^A  OoSOCENTABY  ok  the  OUNEIFOBIC  iNSCBIPnOirS  OF 
Babtloxia  Jlsd  AssTBiA,  induding  Eeadings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Kimmd 
Ohelisk,  and  a  brief  Kotice  of  the  andent  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Eead 
before  tiie  Eoyal  Asiatic  Sodety,  by  Major  H.  C.  Eawlinson.  8to.  pp.  84,  sewed» 
London,  1850.    2«.  td. 

BawlinsoiL — Oxttukes  of  Assybiak  Histoby,  from  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Kinereh.  By  lieut-Cdond  EawUnson,  C.B.,  followed  by  some 
Eeqiarira,  by  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8to.  pp.  zUr.,  sewed.  1852; 
1«. 

Bead. — ^PoEifS.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead,  niustrated  by 
Kenny  Meadows.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  tiL  and  275.     1852.    6«. 

Beade — ^White  Lies;  a  Story.  By  Oharles  Beade.  In  3  Tolumes^ 
8to.,  Vd.  I.,  pp.  300 ;  Vol.  U.,  pp.  288 ;  Yd.  UL,  pp.  282.     1857.    £1  1«. 

Beade. — Ceeam.  Contains  ** Jack  of  all  Trades;"  "A  Matter- 
of-Fact  Eomanoe,"  and  *'  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thiol"  By  Charles  Eeade. 
8vo.  pp.  270.     1858.     10«.  6<f. 

Beade. — ^Loye  he  Lrni«E,  Lote  ice  Loko.  By  Charles  Beade. 
In  2  Tols.  post  8yo.    Yol.  I.  pp.  890 ;  YoL  II.,  pp.  85.  8vo.  doth.     1859.    21«. 

Beade. — ^The    Eighth  Ck)aoiAia>MENT.    By  Charles  Beade.     Sto.^ 

pp.  880.     1860.     14«. 

Beade. — ^The  Cloister  Aim  the  Heabth  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Charles  Eeade.  In  four  ydumes.  Third  edition.  YoL  I., 
pp.  360;  VoL  n.,  pp.  376;  Yd.  lU.,  pp.  328;  YoL  IV.,  pp.  435.  1861. 
£1  lU.  6^. 

The  Same.    Fourth  edition.    In  3  Yds.     CroTm  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  828,  391, 
338.     1862.     15«. 

Befomi. — ^Letteb  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on 
Political  Eeform.  By  One  of  the  People.  Post  8yo.  sewed,  pp.46.  1867. 
1$, 
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Seift— ENGUSH-BxrssiAir  QsAiDCAB ;  or,  Principles  of  ilie  BuBsiaa 
Ltngnige  fior  the  Uie  of  the  EnglidL  ITith  BYpapdal  TaUee  £ar  <iie  BoAb 
jioiif  and  Gonjuffations,  Graduated  Thamei  or  £xnciMe  ftr  the  ApplicMtian  aC 
the  Grammatical  Bnlei,  the  Coneet  OoBfltmotioii  of  tiieae  Exerciaea^  aad  flia 
Aeeentuatioii  of  all  the  Eoieiaii  Worda.  By  Chaxlea  FhUqp  EfHT.  Ihiii 
•dxtiosi,  earefblly  reriaed.    8to.  aewed,  pp.  Tiii  and  19L    1862.    6i«. 

Xeiff. — ^Little  Manual  of  the  BxrasiAir  Lavouaos.  B7  Gh. 
Ph.  Bei£    12mo.  aewed,  pp.  80.    1868.    2«.  6if. 

S.eiiaiL — Ajx  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antianity  of  the  Book  of 
Nabathaan  Agriculture.  To  which  ii  added,  an  xnangoral  Lecture  on  like 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  CiTiUcation.  By  M.  Eniest 
Benan,  Membra  de  Tlnstitat  In  1  ToL,  crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  xtL  and  148. 
1862.    Zt.6(L 

S,eiia]I«*^THE   Life  of  Jesus.    Bj  Ernest  Benan.      Authoriaed 

English  Translation.    8to.  doth,  pp.xii  and  811.    1864.    10«.  6tL 
Ditto.    Crown  Sto.  doth,  pp.xii.and  811.    1865.    2$,  M, 
Ditto.    Grown  8to.  paper,  pp.  ziL  and  811.    KeW  edition.    1867.    1#.  M. 

BepOrt  OF  the  CoIOOTTEE  ApFOIKTED  BT  the  CoxrEREStlE  OF 
MBMBBBft  OF  TBS  EsTOBM  Lbaouz  AND  OTKBBa,  on  Mr.  Hare*8  Scheae  of 
Bepresentation,  hdd  at  their  Booms,  on  28th  Febroary,  and  7th  and  21at  March, 
1868.    8yo.  U. 

Beport  OF  the  Sub-Ooidcittiee  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Aasocia- 
tion  for  watching  the  war  limitation  of  the  supply  of  grain  by  the  past  action 
of  British  Diplomacy.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1865.    It, 

Borlsed  Army  Eeoulations. — ^Vol.  L  Boyal  Warrant  for  the  Pay 
and  Promotion,  Non-£ffectiye,  Pay  and  Allowances  of  Majesty's  British  Focees 
aerving  elsewhere  than  in  India.  To  which  are  added  Instructions  to  Command- 
ing and  Finondal  Officers.  Part  I.  Pay  dated  February  3rd,  1866.  Sto.  aewed, 
pp.182.     1866.    1«. 

BeYCdt  (The)  of  Beasok  against  the  Beveaxed.  In  One  Yolmne, 
8vo.    (Shortly). 

Bernard  the  Fox  ;  after  the  German  Version  of  GKithe.  By  Thomas 

J.  Arnold,  Esq. 

*'  Fair  Jester's  homonr  and  retdjr  wit 
Kerer  offeud,  tbongh  saiartly  thtj  htt.** 

With  Seventy  Illustrations,  after  the  designs  of  TVilhelm  Yon  Eanlboch.  Boyal 
8to.  pp.  Ti.  226.  Printed  by  Clay,  on  toned  paper,  and  elenntly  bound  in  em- 
boaied  doth,  with  appropriate  design  after  Eambach  ;  richly  tooled  front  and 
back.  Price  168.  Best  full  morocco,  same  pattern.  Price  24#. ;  or,  neatly 
half-boimd  morocco,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  Eoxburgh  style.    1860.    Price  18#. 

Bichard  Cobden,  Box  deb  Belges.  Par  nn  Ex-Colonel  de  la  Gbrde 
CiTique.  D^di6  aux  blesses  de  Septembre.  Deusi^e  ^tion.  Crown  8to. 
aewc^  pp.  64.    1863.    2t,  6d, 

Biohter.— T1TA17 ;  A  Eomance.  From  iJie  German  of  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Eichter.  Translated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  2  Tols.  12mo.  cloth 
pp.  XT.,  522,  and  y.  521.     1863.     1S«. 
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r. — Eloweb,  EBTTTTy  AJXh  Teobv  FtBGEs;  OT,  the  Mazzied 
life,  Deftth,  and  Wedding  of  the  Adrooate  of  the  Poor,  Finnun  8taiiiiUiii» 
Siebenkfts.  By  Jean  Pool  Fiiedrioh  Biditer.  Translated  from  the  <3^ennan»  by 
Edward  Henry  Koel.  With  a  If  emoir  of  thfe  Author.  By  Thomas  Carlyk.  lo 
two  Tolumes.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  TiiL  861,  and  t.  845.    1868.    21«. 

Bidhter. — ^Levaita;  or,  the  Dootzine  of  Education.  Tranalatod 
£rom  the  German  of  Jean  Panl  Fiiedrioh  Bichter.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  x?ii  and 
400.    1864.    10«. 

Bichter. — Lite  of  Jsak  Paul  Fbiedbioh  Bightee,  compiled  from 
TanooB  sources.  Preceded  by  his  Autobiography.  By  Eli^a  Buckminster  Lqe. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi  and  689.    1864.   7«.  6d. 

Eicllter. — ^Hespeettb  ;  or,  Foriy-Eive  Dog^Post  Days.  A  Biography, 
from  the  German  of  Jean  Panl  Friediieh  B^hter.  Translated  by  Charles  T. 
Brooks.    2  toIs.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  zxriii  498,  andT.  478.    1866.    21«. 

Biddell. — ^The  Oabpenteb  xsd  Johteb,  akd  Elements  op  Haio)- 
BAixjNo.  By  Eobert  BiddelL  With  82  Plates.  Folio  doth,  pp.  26.  1868. 
£1  It. 

JBightS  (The)  of  Neuteals  aitb  Belugebents.  From  a  modem 
point  of  view.    By  a  Civilian.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  42.    1862.    It, 

Eig-Yeda-Sanhita  (The).  The  Saobed  Hymns  of  the  Beahmots* 
as  preserved  to  ns  in  the  oldest  collection  of  EeUffioos  Poetry.  The  Bie-Yeda* 
Sanhita,  translated  and  explained.  By  Max  Mtuler,  H.A.,  TaTlorian  ^t>fes8or 
of  Modocn  European  Languages  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Soul's 
College.    In  8  vols.,  8vo.  [Voi,  L  m  t^te presto 

Sig-Teda  Sanhita. — ^A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindi}  Htmns, 
constituting  the  first  Aslitfika,  or  Book,  of  the  Big-Veda,  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  ihe  Hindiis.  Translated  £rom  the  original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  MJL.^  F.B.S.,  etc,  late  Boden  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  Umversity  of  Oxford.  With  a  postscript,  by  Dr.  Fitzedward 
HalL    Vol.  I.,  8vo.  doth,  pp.  lii.  and  348.    1868.    £1  It, 

Eig-Yeda   SanMta. — ^A    Collection   of  Ancient  HinbiS  Hymns, 

constituting  the  second  Ashtaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Ei^-Veda ;  the  oldest  authority 
for  the  reHgious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hmd(!is.  Translated  frcmi  the 
original  Ssnskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  late  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol  II.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  xxx. 
and  846.    1854.    2U. 

Big-Yeda  SanMta. — ^A  Collection  of  Ancient  HindtJ  Hymns, 
constituting  the  ^ird  and  fourth  Ashtltkas,  or  Books,  of  the  Eig-Veda;  the 
oldest  authority  for  the  religious  and  sodal  institutions  of  the  Hind&s.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Sanskrit  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  late 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxir.  and  525.     1857.    2ls. 

Big-Yeda  SanMta. — ^A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindi}  Hymns, 
constituting  the  first  Ashtaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Bi^-Veda ;  the  ddest  authority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit  b^'  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A,  F.E.S.,  etc,  late  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  m  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  E.  B.  CoweD,  M.A., 
late  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta,  and  now  I^fessor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  VoL  IV.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viiL  and  314.  1866.    14«. 
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2Jlqr. — ^MzDLSVAL  Ohbokiglbb  of  thb  Out  of  Lohdov. — CBiroiii- 
det  of  the  Hajort  tnd  ^eiiib  of  London,  end  ^  Erenti  whidi  ^•rrrrmi  ia 

Tnmdated  ftcmt 


their  Daji,  from'tlie  Year  A.D.  1188  to  A.D.  1274. 

•     original  Latin  of  the  "Liber  de  Antiqms  Legibna"  (piUiabed  bj  tbe  i      

Sodety),  inthepoteeanonoftlieCoirpontionof  theCtty^  attiflmied 

to  Arnold  Fits-Thedmar,  Alderman  of  London  m  the  Beign  of  Henrr  IIL^ 
Ohronielei  of  London,  and  of  the  llanrela  therein,  between  ^e  Tana  44 
Henry  IIL,  A.D.  1260,  and  17  Edward  m.,  A.D.  1348.  Tranalataa  finm  libe 
original  Anglo-Norman  of  the  "  Croniqnee  de  London,"  preaeifed  in  tlie  Gol- 
tonian  CoUeetion  (Cleopatra  A.  It.)  in  the  Britiah  Moaeom.  Txanalaied,  with 
copioufl  Notea  and  Appendices,  by  Henry  Thomas  Biley,  ILA.,  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  of  the  Lmer  Tenmle,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  Two  Parte  bound  in 
one  handsome  Yolnme.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  ziL  and  319.    1863.    12«. 

Ditto.    Morocco,  gilt  edges,  pp.ziL  and  319.    1863.    £1  It, 

Ditto.    Tellnm,  red  edges,  pp.  ziL  and  319.    1863.    £1  U, 

Eipley. — Sagezd  Ehetobic  ;  or,  Composition  and  Beliyexy  of  Ser- 
mons. By  Henry  I.  Bipley,  IMessor  of  Sacred  Bhetoric  and  Pastoral  Duties 
in  Newton  Theological  institate.  Towhich  are  added,  Hints  on  Hztea^QEBaamis 
Preaching.    By  Henry  TVare,  Jnn.,  D.D.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  234.     1868.     8c  6£ 

Siyer  Plate  (^]h£).  (South  America),  as  a  Field  for  Emigratioii ;  ite 
Geography,  Climate,  Agrionltnral  Capabflities,  and  the  Fadlitiea  affivded  £or 
pezmanent  Settlement  With  Maps,  Third  edition.  Beriaed  by  the  T.#ig«rt^  ^ 
the  Argentine  BepubHc    8to.  pp.  60,  sewed.    1867.    1«. 

-Eol)ertsOIL — ^Fbiestoeapt.  By  E.  Bobertson,  F.B.,  Astron.  Soc^ 
late  of  Boyal  Engineers.  Part  I.  8to.  doth.  Second  edition,  pp.  181.  1867. 
4«. 

£obertSOlL — ^Air  Exposition  of  tee  Boox  of  GhsKssn.  '  IBj  F. 
Bobertson,  F.B.A.6.,  late  Boral  Engineeis,  author  of  **  Priestcraft,"  ete.  8to. 
boards,  pp.  riii.  and  262.     1868.    5«. 

Eobinei — ^Notice  sot  les  Trarans  et  la  Tie  D'Aug^oste  Comte. 
Par  le  Dr.  Bobinet.    8«. 

£oclie. — ^HiSTOiBE  D£  FBA^'OE ;  Depius  les  Temps  les  Flos  Becnl^s. 
par  Antonin  Boche.  Troisi^me  edition.  Two  Tolnmes,  12mo.  sewed,  pp.TxL 
604  and  619.    1867.    7». 

Koclie* — ^English  Fbose  aio)  Poetby*  Materials  for  Translation 
from  English  into  French.  By  Antonin  Boche.  12mo.  doth.  np.  zL  868. 
1867.    4#.6<f.  *^*^ 

Bodie. — lLBB,toi  DE  LA  GhiAOTfATRK  Fraxqaise.  Par  Antoiun  Boche, 
ouyraj^  dont  Tintrodaction  dans  les  Ecoles  publiques  a  ktk  antoris6e  par  anM 
du  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  publique.    12mo.,  pp.  ri.  and  182.    1861.    It. 

BOClie. — OOBEIOi  DE  LA  SyITTAXE  DES  ExERCISES  STJR  LA  ChlAMlCAISE 
Fbak^aisb.  Par  Antonin  Boche,  Directeur  de  TEducational  Institnta  de 
Londres,  CheTalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.    3rd  6d.    12ma,  pp.  140.    Ic 

BX)die. — EXTTRCIOES  SXTR  L'ABBl^Gi  DE  LA  GeAIOCAIEE  FrATCAISE. 
Par  Antonin  Boche,  Cheyalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.  2nd  6d.  12mo.,  im.  rL 
and  140.    1#. 

Eoche. — ^ExEEcicES  sue  la  Gramilaiee  Prakcaise.  Par  Antonin 
Boche.    12mo.,  pp.  ir.  and  244.    1«.  6<f. 
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!£oohe. — GhtAinfATRTt  F&an9Aise,  Oirvrage  adopts  pour  les  Ecoles 
publiqoes  par  airdte  da  Minittre  de  Tlnstniction  publioue  en  date  da  22  Aoilt, 
1859.  Par  Antonin  Boohe,  Direoteor  de  TEdacatioiLal  Institate  de  IxmdrM, 
Cheralier  de  la  L^gioa  d'honnear.    6th  6d.    12mo.,  pp.  208.    It  6d, 

JUKihe. — ^HisToiBE    DES  Pbincipattx  Egbivains  F&AK9AI8,  depuis 
Torigme  de  la  litt^ratorejoBqa*^  nos  joors,  par  Antonizi  Boche,  Directeor  de 
.  TEdacatioaal  Inftitate  de  Lcmdrefl.,    2  toIb.  12mo.  pp.  700.    1868.    6#. 

Jtooliet — ^Les  Pontes  EitAN9Ai8,  Becueil  de  morceaux,  choisis  dans 
lee  mefllears  poetes  depois  Tongixie  de  la  litt^tare  fran^aise  jasqa*^  nos  joors, 
arec  one  notice  biograpbiqae  sar  cbaqae  aateor,  par  Antonin  Boche,  Directeor 
de  TEdacational  Institate  de  Londres,  Cheyalier  de  la  Legion  d^honnenr  7th  6d. 
aagment^e.    12mo.  pp.  532.    St,  6d, 

ILoohe* — ^Le8  Pbosatextbs  FBA179AI8,  Beoueil  de  morceaux  ohoisis 
dans  les  meilleors  prQsatears  depois  Torigine  de  la  litt^tore  franpaise  jusqo*^ 
nos  jours  ayec  one  notice  biographiqae  sor  chaqoe  aoteur  par  Antonin  Eoche. 
Directeor  de  TEdooational  Ixistitote  de  Londres,  Cheralier  de  la  Legion 
d'honneor.    8th  6d.  aogment^.     12mo.  pp.  544.     1867.    is. 

3»0Ilg8. — ^The  Atttobiogkaphy  ajo)  Justification  of  Johannes 
BoNOE  (the  German  reformer),  translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition,  by 
John  Lord,  A.M.  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  x.  and  84.     1856.    It,  6d. 

*JLowley. — ^A  Papee  upon  the  Egg  of  .Spyomis  Maximue,  the 
Ciolossal  Bird  of  Madagascar.  By  George  Dawson  Bowley,  M.A.  8to.  sewed, 
pp.  15.    1864.    1#. 

Bowley. — The  £ekad!^s  of  Man  and  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna, 
foond  in  Eynesbory,  near  St  Neots,  Huntingdonshire.  By  Greorge  Dawson 
Bowley,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  15.    1866.    It. 

'Eussia,  Central  Asia,  and  British  India.  By  a  British  Subject. 
Post  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  48.     1865.     It. 

Saint  Fetersbnrg,  Sights  of;  Book  First ;  Fact,  Feeling,  and 
Fun.    Wahrheit  and  Dichtang.    8vo.  pp.  76,  sewed.     I860.    2s,  M. 

SamsoiL — ^Elements  of  Abt  Ceiticis^,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Man's  Natare  as  addressed  by  Art ;  together  with  a  Historic  Sur- 
rey of  the  Methods  of  Art-Execution  in  the  departments  of  Drawing,  Sculpture, 
Architectnre,  Paintinff,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  the  Decoratiye  Arts.  Designed 
as  a  Text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a  Handbook  for  Amateurs  and 
Artists.  By  G.  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  msident  of  Columbia  CoUege,  Washington 
D.C.    Sto.  doth,  pp.  840.     1867.    16«. 

Sand, — ^MoLiiRE.  A  Drama  in  prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited, 
with  EngUsh  Notes  and  Notice  on  George  Sand,  by  Theodore  Slarcher,  LL.B., 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the  Uniyersity  of  London.  12mo.  pp.  xx. 
and  170,  cloth.     1868.    3«.  6d. 

Sanitary  Condition  op  New  Toek.  Beport  of  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens*  Association  of  New  York,  upon  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  ^e  City.  Published,  with  an  Introductory  Statement, 
by  Order  of  the  Council  of  the  Citizen's  Association.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  cxliiL  and 
860.    Maps,  Plates.    1866.    25t. 

Sanitary  "  Eefoem."  *'  A  Model  Deputation !"  By  A  Member  of 
the  Sanitary  Eeform  Association.    Post  8yo.  sewed,  pp.  8.    1866.  •  Zd, 
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Santorillf  The  S[ai]ceni.I8laiid8«  From  Obsanrations  byE-Ton 
Fritseh,  W,  'Bmm,  and  A.  St&baL  TnouUtod  from  the  Qmman.  With  4 
Photognplik  Mapt.    Fdio,  Mwed,  pp.  a.    1867.    16«. 

SartOlins. — ^Mzxioo.  Lajidsoai>68  and  Popular  'Sketches.  By  C. 
Sartoriiif.  Edited  by  Br.  Ga^ey,  with  EngiaTingt  by  diatrnguiahed  ArtktL 
from  original  rSketohea,  by  liorits  Engendas.  4to.  doth  gih,  pp.  tL  end  302. 
1859.    18«. 

Saze. — ^The  Mubqtterade  and  other  Poems.    By  John  God£rey 

Saxe.   12mo.  doth,  pp.  Tii.  and  237.    1886.    5t, 

Saxe. — The  Poemb  of  John  Qodpsey  Ratb.  Complete  in  one 
Tolume.  Crown  8to.  doth,  gilt  top,  pp.  ziL  and  466.  With  a  portrait  of  the 
author.     1868.     10«.  Sd, 

Scandinayia  Aim  G^eat  Bbitain,  Oompaiatiye  list  of  tiie  Birds  o£' 

Small  Fdio,  pp.  18,  sewed.    1859.    It. 

Soanzoni. — ^A  Pbaotioal  Tbeatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sexnal 
Organs  of  Women.  By  Profeasor  F.  W.  Yon  ScanxonL  Tnaalated  by  A.  £. 
Gardner.    8to.  doth,  pp.  xzL  and  669.     1861.    26$. 

Sceptic — Ak  Exposition  of  Spibituaush;  comprising  two  Series 
of  Lettert,  and  a  BeTiew  of  the  "  Spiritual  Magazine,"  No.  20.  As  pabliihedxm 
in  the  "  Star  and  DiaL"  With  Introduction,  iTotes,  and  Appendix.  By  Soeptie. 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  830.    1862.    6«.  • 

Sotie&r.— The  Bishop*s  Wife.  A  Tale  of  the  Papacy.  Translated 
frcm.  the  Gennan  of  Leqpdd  Schefer.  By  Hzs.  J.  E.  Stodart.  12mo.  doth,  pp. 
200.    1851.    28. 6d, 

Sdie&r. — ^The  Abtist's  Makrttj)  Life  :  being  that  of  Albert  Durer. 
For  devout  Disciples  of  the  Arts,  Prudent  Maidens,  as  well  as  for  the  Profit  and 
Instruction  of  all  Christendom,  given  to  the  light.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Leopold  Schefer,  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stodart.  Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  98. 
1853.    U. 

Schefer. — ^The  Layhan^b  Bbetiaby  ;  or,  Meditations  for  Erery-day 
in  the  Tear.  From  the  German  of  Leqpdd  Schefer.  By  C.  T.  Brookes.  Square, 
cloth,  gilt,  pp.  iv.  and  452.    With  a  portrait  of  the  autnor.    1867.    10«.  6/. 

Schoelcher. — ^Danoebs  to  ExoLAim  of  the  Alliakce  with  the  Mjejs 

OF  THE  Cox7p-d*£tat.    By  Victor  Sdioelcher,  EepreeentatiTe  of  the  Vwpht, 
12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  190.    1854.    2t.  6d, 

Schimmelfennig. — ^TheWab  Between  Ttjbkey  akb  Russia.  A 
Military  Sketch.    By  A.  Schinmielfennig.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  68.     1854.    2s. 

Schlagintweii — ^Buddhish  in  Tibet:  Illustrated  by  Literary 
Documents  and  Objects  of  Eeligious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Buddhist  Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Sohlagintweit,  LL.D.  With 
a  folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  print  in  the  Text.  Eoyal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.     1863.    £2  2t. 

ScMagintweit. — Glossabt  of  Geogbaphical  Tebms  from  India 
and  Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  de 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a  "Eoute  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,"  the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  and  E,  de  Schlagintweifs 
*'  Eesults  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  Hjgh  Asia.*'  With  an  Atlas,  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Eoyd  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  298. 
1863.    £4. 
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Sohlagilltweitr-SssuuTs  of  ▲  Soiertifio  M18S10K  TO  Ihbia  ,Airz> 
HxoH  Asu.  By  Hennttm,  Adol|>he,  and  Bobert  de  Sohlagintweit ;  imdextaken 
between  the  yean  1854  end  1858,  by  Order  of  the  Oonrt  of  Directors  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Gonmany. 

The  Work  irill  consist  of  Nine  Voliimes  of  Scientific  Text,  and  of  an  Atlas,  in 
Three  Volmnes  Fdio,  containing  YieRfS  and  Maps,  with  explanatory  Letterpress. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  W  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
Dedication  of  the  Atlas. 

Vols.  I.  to  lY.  now  ready  (Text  in  4to.,  Atlas  in  folio).  1861^1866. 
£4  4«.  each. 

Intending  SubBcribers  may  obtain  Prospectuses,  and  every  information 
required,  of  the  Publishers. 

SdlTarcz. — The  Failttee  of  Geological  atte^ipts  made  by  the 
Qbxekb  from  the  Earliest  Ages  down  to  the  Epoch  of  Alexander.  By  Julius 
SchTarcz,  F.G.S.  Eeyisedand  enlarged  edition.  4to.  pp.xx.  and  154,  doth. 
1868.    lOa.ed, 

Softer. — Catalogxte  of  a  Collection  of  Amerioai^  Birds  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Philip  linaley  Sdater,  M.A.,  Th.  Doc.  F.ILS.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford;  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London; 
Editor  of  "  The  Ibis.*'  8to.  pp.  8o4,  and  20  coloured  Plates  of  Birds,  cloth. 
1862.    £1  lOa. 

Soott. — ^Memoibs  of  Lieut.-Gerebal  Winfield  Scott,  LL.D., 
late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Forces.  Written  by  TTim«ftlf. 
With  two  Portraits.  2  Tols.  crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xziL  330  and  658.  1864.    16t. 

Scully. — BBAzn. ;  its  FroTrinces  and  Cliief  Cities ;  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  People ;  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  other  Statistics,  taken 
from  the  latest  Official  Documents ;  with  a  Taxiety  of  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  both  for  the  Merchant  and  Emigrant  By  William  Scully,  editor  of 
the  "  Anglo-Brazilian  Times."    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  riii.  and  398.     7«.  6d. 

Seabridge. — Cokxected  Poems.  By  Charles  Seabridga  ISmo. 
doth,  pp.  188.     1866.    3#.  M, 

Serf  (The)  axd  the  Cossack  ;  or,  Internal  State  of  Eussia.  Second 
edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.    12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  4S.    1854.    Gd, 

Soyd. — Calefobitia  aio)  its  BEaoimcBS.  A  Work  for  the  Merchanti 
the  Capitalist,  and  the  Emigrant  By  Ernest  Seyd.  8yo.  cloth,  plates,  pp. 
168.    1858.    Si.6d.  "^ 

Shapniji  Edaiyi — A  DicnoxAST,   GujAnixf   axd  Exglish.      By 

*  SMpuiji  Edalji.    Second  edition.  8yo.  doth,  pp.xxiv.and  874.     1868.     £1 1«. 

Shapoiji  EdaJji. — ^A  GnAMiyLot  of  the  OujAaiTi  Lakoxjage.    By 

6&puijf  Edalji.     12mo.  doth,  pp,  128.     lOs,  6d, 

Shaw. — Opoxtalgia,  commonly  called  Tooth-Adie;  its  Causes, 
Prevention  and  Cure.  By  S.  Parsons  Shaw.  12mo.  pp.  xi.  and  258,  doth, 
1868.    4s.  6tf. 

Sterling. — The  Saceed  City  op  the  Hindus:  an  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Key.  M.  A.  Sherrin^MJL 
LL.B.,  and  prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Shortly,  In  a  handsome  8to.  Tolume  of  about  300  pages,  with  10  Full-page 
"VToodcut  lUustratioDS  from  Photographs.  Pp.  xxr^-i.  and  388,  doth.  1868.    21*. 
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SimoiL — ^The  HnnaiKT  of  Obkhval  Wobds  nr  AfWMTiKa  .axd 
'DmxDiXQ  TMS  TmuTH.    By  B.  A.  Simon.    8yo.  dodi  pp.  12S.    1865.    4c. 

Simonides. — AUucKmu^  ia^pov  rov  teapwmffov  ^  irepl  vfubrnm 
IfrctfrAiy.  rol  Tpo^ov  wpalMov  ifWaplfumc  iw^6wa.  rpiokkB*  Latter  on 
Hygiene  and  Tropluhis  Eedpea.  Edited  by  Dr.  GoDft  BimanidM}.  8q[ane 
12mo.  pp.  2i,  tewed.    1866.    U, 

SiSKmides. — ^EwurroTdfJuua  wepH   Upv>psv^uc&y  ^pitfifienw  Sio* 

Tplfii,  (A  brief  DiMertation  on  Hieroglypbio  Letters.  By  Constantme  Rw^/iM— ^ 
Pb.  D.)    8to.  pp.  68,  sewed.    1868.    2«.  6if. 

Simonides. — VpBoBo^v  iXKr^voiv  deoXoyucai  ypa^xd  reaaape^. 
(A.  Xikolaos,  Bisbop  of  Motbone ;  B.  Genniadios,  Arcbbitbqp  of  Constantinople ; 
C.  Gregorios,  Arcbbubop  of  Tbessalonicb ;  D.  Georgios  Kressios).  Edited  by 
Oonstantine  Simonides,  Pb.  D.  8to.  pp.  240,  dotb  (witb  portrait  of  Kieolaos). 
1865.     lOs. 

Simonidc^ — Cokoebxiko  Hobtts  of  Nilopous,  the  Hit 
tiat  of  bis  native  place,  son  of  Amontbis  and  Tbessais.  Witb  notices  of  Ins 
By  Oonstantine  Smiomdes,  Pb.  D.    4to.  pp.  16,  sewed.    1868.     2s.  6A 

Simonides. — ^Fac-Similes  of  Certain  Portions  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mattbew,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Jsmes  and  Jnde.  Written  on  Papyms  in 
tbe  first  contury,  and  preserred  in  tbe  Egyptian  Hnsenm of  Zomfii  If ayer^Esq., 
LiTerpool.  Edited  and  annotated,  etc,  etc,  by  Oonstantine  Simonidea,  rh.  P. 
Folio,  pp.  80,  wiUi  numerous  fac-ttmiles,  sewed.    1862.    £1  lit.  6il 

Simonides. — ^Repoet  of  the  Oottwcil  of  the  Boyai.  Socxeit  of 

LiTEEATxrRE  on  some  of  tbe  Mayer  Papyri  and  tbe  Palimpsest  MS.  of  XJrmina 
belonging  to  M.  Simonides.  Ivitb  Letters  from  MM.  Pertz,  Ebi^enbeirg,  and 
Dindorf.    8to.  pp.  27,  sewed.     1868.     U, 

Simonides. — ^The  FsBiPLTrs  of  Haitxon,  Kinff  of  tlie  Kardiedo- 
nians.  Oonceming  tbe  Lybian  part  of  tbe  Eartb  boTond  tbe  PiDars  of  HeradaSp 
wbicb  is  dedicated  to  Kronos,  tbe  greatest  God,  and  to  aU  tbe  GodsJ^dwcHing 
witb  bim.    4to.  pp.  82,  and  two  fac-similes,  sewed.     1864.    lOt. 

Simpson. — ^  Iktrodttction  to  the  Pbilosopht  of  Shakespkass's 

SoNKETS.    By  Eicbard  Simpson.    Grown  8to.  pp.  Svo^  clotb.    1868.    8s.  6dL 

Smart — Ay  Addbess  to  Soldiers  on  Leaving  England  for  Foreign 
Service.    By  Kewton  Smart,  M.A.    Sixth  edition.     12mo.  pp.  80.   1866.  8dL 

Smith. — ^Eeviews  and  Essays  foe  the  Mnuoif,  from  Genesis  to 
Bevelations.  By  Brooke  Smitb,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bisbop,  Glonoestersbire.  Eei^ 
Syo.  pp.  160,  dotb.     1868.    8«.  6<f. 

Smith. — Local  SELF-GoYEBifMEXT  aio)  Centralization.  The 
Obaracteristics  of  eacb ;  and  its  Practical  Tendencies  as  affecting  Socad, 
Moral,  and  Political  "Welfare  and  Progress.  Including  Oomprebensive  OatHnes 
of  tbe  Engiisb  Oonstitution.  Witb  copious  Index.  By  i.  Tonlmin  Smitb, 
]^.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8to.  dotb,  pp.  viiL  and  409.     1861.    6f . 

Smith. — SoCTAL  Aspects.  By  John  Stores  Smith,  author  of 
*<  Mirabeau,"  a  Life  History.    Post  8to.  dotb,  pp.  iy.  and  268.     1860.    2s.  6<L 
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Smith. — The  Ooichok  N  atube  of  Epidemios  ;  also  Bemarks  on 
OontAgion  and  QniraBtine.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Svo.  doth,  pp.  tL 
■ad  180.    1866.    U.  ed. 

Smith. — ^The  Divins  OoTEBjnoENT.  Bj  Southwood  Smithy  M.D. 
-Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  ziL  tad  276.    1866.    6s, 

SoUing. — ^DiunsEA :  an  Historical  and  Critical  Surrey  of  the 
literatux«  of  Germany,  from  the  Earlieit  Pexiod  to  the  death  of  Gdthe.  By 
Gustay  Soiling.    870.  pp.  zriiL  and  868.    1863.     lOs.  6d, 

Soiling. — Select  Passages  tro^  the  Wobxs  of  Shaxesfeaes. 
Translated  and  Collected.  German  and  Englinh.  By  Gostay  Soiling.  12mo. 
doth,  pp.  155.     1866.  Zs,  6d, 

Sojjierset. — ^Ums  centaike  d'dttentions,  oxttbage  £ceit  en  1655, 
par  Edouard  Somerset,  Harquia  de  Worcester,  traduit  en  Fran9ais  ponr  111 
premiere  fois,  sor  la  texte  de  la  premiere  edition  (Londres,  1663),  et  6dit6  par 
Senry  Dircka,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  J).  M.E.S.L.,  etc,  auteur  de  "  The  life  of 
the  Marquis  of  'Worcester,"  "  Worcesteiiana,*'  etc,  etc  12mo.  pp.  62,  sewed, 
1868.     U. 

Somerville. — ^Ebos.  A  Series  of  Connected  Poems.  By  Lorenzo 
Somerrille.     18mo.  doth,  pp.  142.     1866.    8^.  6d. 

Sophodes. — ^A  Glossaby  of  Lateb  aio)  Byzaj^tlne  G^beee.  By 
jB.  a.  Sophodes.    4to.,  pp.  iy.  and  624.     1860.    £2  St. 

Sophocles. — ^BoHAic,    ob    Modebn    Gbeee    Gbamhab.      By  E. 

A.  Sophodes.    8ya,  half-bound,  pp.  xxvilL  and  196.    1866.    7«.  6</. 

I 

Spaggiari. — ^A  Latest,  English,  Itauak,  and  Polyglot  Anthology, 
with  a  yariety  of  Translaticms  and  Illustrations.  To  be  published  once  a  year : 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  as  yrell  as  to  forward 
the  cultiyation  of  the  English  laziguage  and  literature  in  Italy,  and  that  of  the 
Italian  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Australia.  Edited  by  John  SpaggiaiL 
Oct  1861.    Ko.  1,  oblong  4to,  sewed,  pp.  10.     1861.    2<.  ed. 

Spear. — Ox  the  Posmow  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Si>ear.   12mo. 

limp,  pp.  37.     1866.     U. 

Spellen. — The  Inneb  Life  of  the  Hoxtse  of  Commons.     By  J. 

X.  Spdlen.    12mo.  sewed.     1854.    6<L 

Spinoza's  Tbactatus  Theologico-Politicus  :  A  Critical  Liqxury 
into  the  History,  Purpose,  and  Authentidty  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  with  the 
Kight  to  Free  Thought  and  Free  Discussion  asserted,  and  diown  to  be  not  only 
consistent,  but  necessarily  bound  up  with  True  Piety  and  Good  Goyemment. 
By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  From  the  Latin.  With  an  introduction  and  Notes  by 
the  Editor.     8yo.  doth,  pp.  386.     1862.     10«.  6d. 

Spinoza. — Tbactatus  Theologico-politictjs.  A  Theological  and 
political  Treatise  in  a  Scries  of  Essays,  showing  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
discussion  may  not  only  be  granted  with  safety  to  religion  and  the  peace  of  the 
state,  but  that  both  the  pumic  peace  and  piety  ore  endangered  when  such  free- 
dom is  denied.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  From  the  Latin,  with  an  introduction 
and  note  by  the  £ditor.  Second  edition,  reyiaed  and  corrected.  8yo.  pp.  860. 
(In  the  press). 
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Smnner. — ^Db.   Easl   Yok    Sfkunxb's   HmoBioo-GaoffiLAFHiCAL 

jSakd-Atlai,  00Dtamiii£36  Colovred  lii^  cngimTed  oa  eopoer,  22  of  wU^  ait 
~       '     ^  '  **  trope,  tiia4  axe  fpteiiuly  murtgatirB of  te 


derated  to  the  Oenenl  Histonr  of  Europe, 

Hiftory  of  the  Bntiah  IiLee.  Obkmg,  eloth-lettered,  Ifit.,  or  Judf-booiid 

1861.  £11«. 

Steyens. — SzAsoiOKa  fob  a  Bbasokeb;  or,  the  New  Gradiu  ad 
Pamusam;  a  Satire.    By  Brook  B.  8tef?eot.    8to.  doth,  pp.  48.     186L    3c 

Stewart — Soeoettk  aud  its  Pbodxtots.  An  acooimt  of  recent 
inTeitigationB  concerning  the  Tslne  of  aor^hum  in  eonr  production,  together 
with  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  making  sugar  and  refined  ajr^  fioai  dis 
plant  Adapted  to  common  nse,  by  F.  L.  Stewart.  Post  8to.  pp.  zir.  and  24(^ 
doth.     1867.    6«. 

Stille. — ^Therapetttios  aud  Materia  Mediga  :  a  Sjtematic  TreaiiBe 
on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Hedidnal  Agents.  By  Alfred  StilU,  ICJD.  Seeond 
Edition,  reyised,  2  toIs.  8to.,  doth,  pp.  xr.  776,  and  TiiL  819.     1864.     £2  St. 

Stoddard. — Oeaioiab  of  the  Modsbk  Stbiao  Lakouaos  aa  mokes 
in  Oioomah,  Persia,  and  in  Koordistan.  By  Ber.  D.  T.  Stoddard.  8to.  ooaid^ 
pp.  180.    1865.     7«.  ^d. 

Storer, — ^Febst  Otttlines  op  a  Bictiokaby  of  Solubzuxebs  of 
Chzmical  Sxtbstaxces.  By  Frank  H.  Storer.  Indispenaahle  to 'Uia  pneCical 
chemist    Boyal  Sto.  doth,  pp.  xL  and  713.    1864.    £1 11«.  6^. 

Story. — Oommentaries  on  the  Law  of.  Promissoiy  Notes,  and 
Guaranties  of  Notes,  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  With  oeeaaooalillis- 
tratioDS  from  the  commercial  law  of  the  nations  of  continental  £nrope.  tj 
Joseph  Storr,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Bane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Umrersity.  8to.  pp.  zUr.  and 
740.     1868.    £1  lU  6rf. 

Story. — ^LiFE  Aia>  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Jnstioe  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor  of  Law  at  Harrari 
University.  Edited  by  his  Son  William  W.  Story.  2  vols.,  royal  8vou  dofli» 
pp.  xs.  and  1,250.    1851.    £1. 

Story. — ^The  Americak  Questiok.    By  "William  W.  Story.     8to. 

sewed  pp.  68.    1862.    U. 

Stourton. — ^Postage  Stamp  Forgeries;  or,  the  (TollectQr'B  F3aJr 
ILeeum,  Containing  accurate  descriptions  of  nearly  700  Forgeries,  exdoaive  of 
Essays  and  chymicolly  changed  Stamps.  By  J.  sL  Stourton.  I2mo,  sewed, 
pp.  viii.  and  66.     1865.     1#. 

Stratmann. — A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  compiled 

from  the  writings  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Centuries,  by  Francis  fienzy 
Stratmann.    8va  doth,  pp.  x.  and  604.    1867.    25«. 

Stratmami. — ^An  Old  Exoush  Poem  of  the  Owx  and  the  Xightis- 
GAL£.    Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  60.     1868.  S<. 

Strauss. — The   Opinions   of   Professor   Datid  F.   Strauss,  as 

embodied  in  his  Letter  to  the  Burgomaster  Hinxd,  ProfessM*  Orelli,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hiiig  at  Ziiridi.  With  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Ziirich.  By  Pwk 
fossor  Orelli.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  oxiginaL  8va  sewed, 
pp.  31.     1844.    U 
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Publications  of  TVubner  ^  Co.  «5 

Sue. — Tee  Sival  IUces  ;  or  die  Sons  of  JoeL  A  Legeadaiy 
Bomance.    By  Eug^e  Sue.    8  yqU.,  post  8Ta  0I0&.    1868.    £1  lit  6dL 

SoUiTani— -Ioo2nB8  Mttboobtth,  or  EigoreB  and  DescriptioiiB  of  most 
of  those  Mosses  peculiar  to  Eastern  Korth  America,  which  hare  not  been  hereto- 
fore figured.  By  Will^mi  S.  SuUxrant,  LL.D.  With  129  copper-plates.  870. 
pp.  216,  doth.    1864.    £4  4«. 

SnlliYant — ^Uioted  States  Exploeikg    Expedition,    during  the 

years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  under  the  command  of  Charles  wShes, 
United  States  Kavy.  Botany.  MusoL  By  "William  S.  Sullivant.  Folio,  pp.  32. 
With  26  folio  pUtes,  half  morocco.  1859.    £10  10«. 

Suiya  SiDDHiirrA  (Translation  of  the);  a  Text-Book  of  Hindu 
Astronomy;  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  notes  and 
tables,  calculations  of  eclipses,  a  stellar  map,  and  indexes.  Bj  Bey.  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  formerly  missionary  of  ^e  A.B.C.F.M.  in  India ;  assisted  b^  the  com- 
mittee of  publication  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  8to.  pp.  iii.  and  356, 
Boards.    1860.    15#. 

Swaal). — ^Febbotts  Sttbstanges — ^Indige^otts  Am>  Exono:  their 
Katnre,  Yaiieties,  and  Treatment,  conudered  with  a  Tiew  to  render  them  further 
useful  for  Textile  and  other  puiposes.  By  S.  L.  Swaab.  8yo,  sewed,  pp.  56. 
1864.    2«. 

SwanwicL  —  Selections  feom  the  Deailas  of  Goethe  joxd 
ScHiLLBB.  Translated  with  Introductory  Bemarks,  by  Anna  Swanwick.  8yo. 
doth,  pp.  xri.  and  290.     1846.    6#. 

Taft. — APeactical  Teeatise  on  Operative  Dextistey.  By  J. 
Taft,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
8Y0.pp.  884.    With  80  illustrations.    Cloth.    1859.    IG», 

Taney. — 'H'^t»'»a«  Cobfxts.  The  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  John 
Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  before  the  Honourable  Eoger  Brooke 
Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  8to.  sewed, 
pp.  24.     1861.    Is. 

Tayler, — ^A  Eeteospect    of    the  Eeligious  Lite  of  Englakd; 

or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J.  Taylor,  B.A,  New 
BeTised  Edition.    Large  pck  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  xiL  and  330.    1853.    7«.  6d, 

Taylor. — ^Taylor's  System  of  Shoethaitd  Wbttino.  Edited  by 
Matthias  Levy,  author  of  "  The  History  of  Shorthand  TTriting."  8to.  pp.  ir. 
and  16,  limp  cloth.    1862.     1«.  6d. 

Taylor, — ^The  Claim  of  Ei^glishwomen  to  the  Sititbage  Con- 
stitution ally  C0X6IDERED.  By  Helen  Taylor.  Beprinted  from  the  ""West- 
minster Eeriew."    8to.  pp.  16,  sewed.     1867.    Id. 

Taylor. — The  Pictuee  of  St.  John.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  12mo 
eioth,  pp.  Tii.  and  220.     1866.    7s,  6d. 

Tojlor, — The  Poems  of  Bayard  Tayloe.  Portrait.  Blue  and 
(Sold  Series.    Third  Series.    24mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  yiii  and  419.  1865.  6t. 
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TeobnolOgical  Dioiiokaby  .-  French — German — Engliwli ;  ooatBonhf 
tlM  Teohnical  Tenni  used  in  Arte  and  Tndet,  OItiI,  ICilitaiy,  and  Kmral  Anki- 
teotnre,  Bxidjifet  and  Boadi,  Railwayt,  Mechanics,  eonatroetion  of  Mat  hiiiti, 
Artillery,  Kavigation,  Mines  and  Smelting  Works,  Matbematioa,  Fhjma, 
OhemistiT,  Minmlogy,  etc.,  etc  Edited  bj  C.  Enmpf  and  O.  Mothea ;  preeeM 
br  a  Preiaoe  by  Chades  KarmaTach,  Chief  Director  of  the  Pdjteclnde  6dioQl«f 
HanoTer.    In  one  toL  8to.  pp.TLand  590,  dotL  1868.     10s.  6tL 

Terrien  and  Saxton. — ^Libsbien  hag  Atielen  ;  or,  the  Gaiholio 

Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  day  up  to  Ascension.  Translated  for  the  fint  tins 
into  tiie  Brehonec  of  Brittany.  Also,  in  three  parallel  colnmns,  a  newTenioQ  of 
the  same  Breizonner  (commonly  called  Breton  and  Armorican) ;  a  Tenion  into 
Welsh,  mostly  new  and  closely  resembling  the  Breton ;  and  a  Teiaion  Gaelic,  cr 
Manx,  or  Cemaweg,  with  illostratiYe  articles,  by  Chiistoll  Tenien  and  Chaiiai 
Waring  Saxton,  D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  penitential  paahna  are  aho 
added.    Oblong  Folio,  pp.  166,  sewed.    1868.    6s, 

Tetraglot — ^New  TJniveesai  Dictionabt  op  the  ENGUBHy  Fbzsgs, 
Italian,  akd  Gebmak  Lanovaoss,  arranged  after  a  new  system.  Small  8fo. 
doth.    7s,  ed, 

Texas  Aimai^ac  (The)  fob  1868,  with  Federal  and  State  StatistioB; 
historical^  descriptiTe,  and  biographical  sketches,  etc.,  relating  to  Texas.  9m. 
pp.  314,  sewed.     1868.    8«. 

Theatre  FBA179AI8  Modebke.  A  Selection  of  Modem  French  Flays; 
Edited  by  the  Her.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  French 
School  in  Christ's  Hospital;  Charles  Caasal,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Uniyenitj 
College,  London ;  and  Tneodore  Earcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Royal  Militarr  Acadeasj, 
Woolwich ;  former  and  present  examiners  in  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  and  kt 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  First  Series,  in  one  toL  crown  8yo.  eloth.  6c 
Contaimng : — 

Chablotte  Cobday,  a  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  of  Umrenity 
College,  London.    Pp.  xiL  and  134. 

DxAXE,  a  Drama  in  Terse.  ByEmile  Angier.  Edited  with  English  Notes  and 
Notice  on  Angier,  by  Theodore  Earcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy 
and  the  University  of  London.    Pp.  xiv.  and  145. 

Lb  Voyage  1  Diepfe,  a  Comedy  in  prose.  By  Wafflard  end  Fnlgenee.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Bev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  of  Christ* a  Hoi^dtd 
and  the  University  of  London.    Pp.  104. 

The  Soke  of  NxmTUBE.  By  John  Bussell,  about  1460 — 1470  Anno 
Domini.  The  Boke  of  Kemynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  TTorde,  Anno  Domini  1513. 
The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Ehodes,  Anno  Domini  1677.  Edited  from  the 
OrigiDals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  h^  Frederick  J.  Fnnuvall,  MJL, 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Ifember  of  Coimcil  of  the  Philological  and  Early 
English  Text  Societies.  4 to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146,  28,  xxvih. 
and  56.     1867.    £1  Us,  6d, 

The  Derbyites  axd  the  CoALinoN.  ParKamentaiy  Sketches.  Being 
a  second  edition  of  the  **  History  of  the  Session  1852^1858.**  12ma  pp.  222, 
cloth.     1854.     2s.  6^. 

The  True  Iitterpretation  of  the  Amebicak  Citil  Wab,  and  of 
England's  Cotton  Diiiiculty  or  Slavery,  from  a  different  Point  of  Tieir,  showing 
the  relatiye  Bespousibilities  of  America  and  Great  ^tain.  By  ODOtamm 
Secundus.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  ir.  and  47.     1868.     Is, 
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PubUeaiumi  of  DrUbner  ^  Co.  «7 

The  TisioXL  of  Willlam  ookgebhuto  Pzebs  Ploiocak,  t^eilier  -vrith 
Tite  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobait,  leoimdum  wit  et  resoon.  By  WiUiam  Ltng- 
lind  (about  1862-1880  axmo  domini).  Edited  from  numerons  Jfumscripti,  with 
Pze&oes,  Notes,  and  a  Glonaiy.  By  the  Bey.  "Walter  W.  Skeat,  ILA.  Pp. 
zlir.  and  158,  doth.    1867.    Yemon  Text ;  Text  A.  7«.  6d. 

Geia  (f|)  Aeirovpyia  rov  iv  iuyloi^  wdrpo^  fifA&v  T,vkwvov  toS 
TLfmaooTOiiov.  UapafpaoBtlffa  Kord  rh  mifuvop  r6  MoOnf  iygplau  Hiq  Up&e 
9vMov  Tov  fiaciXtiOv  r^c'BXXa^oc*    8^0.  pp.  76,  doth.     186d.    8«.  6d, 

Thorn. — St.  Pattl's  Epistles  to  the  CoBnnmAKS.  An  attempt 
to  ooiiTey  their  Spirit  and  Bignifioance.  By  the  Bev.  John  HanuUon  Thom. 
Peat  Sto.  dolh,  pp.  xiL  and  408.    1851.    7«. 

Thomas. — ^A  Collectiok  of  soice  of  the  Misoellajteoits  Essays  oir 
OxixxxAL  Subjects.  rPuUiahed  on  Tarions  occasions.)  By  EdwardThcmias,  Esq., 
late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ben«d  Ciyil  Serrioe.  Contents — On  Andent 
Indian  Wei^ts;  The  £arliest  Indian  Coinage;  Bactrian  Coins;  On  the 
Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Erananda;  Note  on  Indian  Numerals;  On  the 
Coins  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty;  Early  Armenian  Coins;  Observations  Intro* 
duotoTj  to  the  Eiplanation  of  the  Oiiental  Legends  to  be  found  on  certain 
Impenal  and  Partho-Persian  Coins ;  fiafwanian  Gems  and  early  Armenian  Coins ; 
Notes  on  Certain  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanida ;  An  Account  of  Eight 
"KCl&c  Coins ;  Suimlementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Kings  of  Ghazni ;  Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Patan  Sultans  of  Hindustan ;  The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introduced  by  the 
Muhammadans,  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  ^.h.  600-800,  ▲.n.  1203-1397. 
In  one  yoL  8yo.  half-bound,  gilt  edges.    1868. 

Thomas. — ^Eably  Sassakiait  Ikscbiftioks,  Seals  ajsj>  (Toms.  Bj 
Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Sendee.  8yo. 
pp.  yiiL  and  138.  With  numerous  woodcuts,  a  phoUMranh  of  the  H&iS&blid 
inscription,  and  a  copper-plate  of  the  Sassanian  coins.    Cloui,  1868.    7«.  id* 

Thomson. — ^Institutes  of  the  La^s  of  CETLoy.  By  Henry 
Byerley  Thomson,  Second  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  In 
2  yols.,  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xx.  647,  and  pp.  xx.  713.  "With  Appendices,  pp.  71. 
1866;    £2  28. 

Thomson. — The  Atttobioorafhy  of  ak  Aetizait.  By  Christopher 
Thomson.    Post  8yo.  doth,  pp.  xiL  and  408.    1847.    6«. 

Thorean. — ^A  Week  ok  the  Coxcobd  and  Meerdcacz  EivEns. 
By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  418.    1862.    7«.  6d. 

Thorean. — The  Maike  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  I2mo. 
doth,  pp.  yi.  and  328.     1864.   7«.  6<f. 

Thorean.— EzouESioxs.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  319.     1864.     7s.  6cL 

Thorean. — ^A  Yankee  m  Canada;  mth  Anti-Slaveiy  and  Eeform 
Papers.    By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  286.     1866.     7s,  (kf. 

Thorean. — ^Letteks  to  Varioxts  Peksons.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
Edited  by  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.     16mo.  doth.  Pp.  229.     1865.    7s.  6d. 

A  Mriet  of  interastiog  letters  selected  by  Hr.  Emerton,  irith  an  appendix  containing  nine 
thtTrnl^'g  pownf. 

Thorean. — ^Waldex,  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  12mo.  cloth. 
pp.357.     ISCl.     7s.  Od. 
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88  PuUicaiions  of  Ttiilmer  If  Co. 

ThOUfflltS  OF  A  LiFETDCE ;  OT,  ixij  Mind — its  oontenis.  An  i  ^ 
of  tne  leftding  quettioot  of  the  day.  Bj  the  author  of  **  Utopia  at  . 
Crown  8to.  pp.  ix.  and  220,  doth.     1868.    3t.  6dL 

Thon^bts  ok  Beuoioit  Am>  ths  Bible.  Bj  a  Layman»  an  If.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Seoond  edition,  reriaed  and  enlazged.  C^own  9vo. 
pp.  X.  and  42,  tewed.    1866.    U. 

Thongbts  ok  the  Ateakabiak  Cbzed,  Era    By  a  Layman.    IGino. 

clo£,  pp.  tL  and  75.     1866.    2t, 

Three  Ezperdiekts  of  Litiko.  Within  the  Means.  Up  to  ilie 
Meant.  Beyond  the  MeanB.  Fcap.  8to.,  ornamental  oorer  and  gilt  adgea,  ppw  8S. 

1848.    U. 

TicknOT. — ^A  Histoby  of  Spakish  Litsratube.  Entirdl^  re- 
written. By  George  Ticknor.  8  toIb.  crown  8to.  pp.  sziy.  486,  zm.  606, 
ziY.  524,  doth.     1863.      £1  4#. 

TolbanseiL — ^A  Stkopsis  of  tee  Patent  Laws  of  Yaeidui 
Couimusa.  Comprinng  the  following  heads : — 1.  Law,  Date,  and  when  le-  , 
corded;  2.  Kinds  of  Patents;  8.  Prerions  Examination;  4.  Dnratioii;  i. 
GoYemment  Fees;  6.  Docnments  Required,  and  where  to  be  left;  7.  WoakiBf 
and  Extension ;  8.  Assienments ;  9.  Bpeciflcations,  Inspection,  and  Copiea  of;  10. 
list  of  Patents  delivered ;  11.  Specifications  Pnblidied ;  12.  Originaia  of  Speci- 
fications (Modds).  By  Alexander  Tolhausen,  Ph.  D.,  Sworn  Trandator  at  te 
Impend. Court  of  Paris,  Author  of  a  Techndogicd  Dictionary  in  the  ''^c****', 
French,  and  German  Languages,  etc.    8yo.  sewed,  pp.  31.    1857.    la. 

Torrens,— LAKCASHinE's  Lessok  :  or,  the  Need  of  a  Settled  Policy 
in  Times  of  Esceptiond  Distress.  By  TT.  T.  M.  Torrens,  Author  of  "  The 
Industrid  History  of  Free  Nations,"  **The  life  of  Sir  Jamea  Gzahsoas,"  etc 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  viii.  and  191.    1864.    3«.  64* 

ToscanL — Italtax  Coktebsatiokai.  Covbse.  A  new  Method  of 
Teaching  the  Itdian  Language,  both  Theoretically  and  Practically.  By  Gioramd 
Tosconi,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Ci^  of  Londott 
College,  Royd  Polytechnic  Institution,  etc.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  yiii.  and  240. 
1867.    5s. 

Tosswlll. — The  Bbitish  aitd  Aicebicak  Beady-Beckokeb  :  con- 
sisting of  Tables  showing  the  equiTdent  rdues  in  Currency  and  Sterling  at  any 
rate  for  Exchange,  of  the  following  artides :— Pboduce,  oompridng  butter, 
cheese,  bacou,  hams,  lard,  tallow,  grease,  hops,  seeds,  tobacco,  sugar,  beeswax,  or 
any  article  whereof  the  Standard  is  the  potmd  in  America  and  the  ewt.  (of 
112  lbs.)  in  the  British  Isles,  with  a  list  of  net  freights.  Also  cotton  per  B^.— 
Flovr,  Beef  and  Pork,  or  any  artide  sold  in  both  countries  by  uie  same 
Standu^. — "VTueat  transferred  from  the  bushd  of  60  lbs.  to  quarter  of  480  Iba. ; 
likewise  the  equivalent  rdue  of  the  quarter  and  centd. — IxnzAX  Cobk  trans- 
ferred from  the  bushd  of  56  lbs.  to  thequarter  of  480  lbs.  Also  frd^ts  of 
wheat  and  com. — Oil  Cake  akd  Dye  AVoods,  allowing,  where  necessary,  for 
the  difference  beti^-een  the  2,000  lbs.  and  the  ^ross  ton.^EEFiKED  PsmouBm 
tronsferred  fr^m  the  small  or  wine  into  the  imperid  gaUon.^CRxn>s  Psnto- 
LEru  transferred  from  the  small  ^lon  into  the  tun  of  252  imperid  or  303  small 
gallons.      Also,   Sterling  Commission  or  Brokerage,  showing  the  expense  of 

£  lacing  any  of  the  above  merdiandise  "  free  on  board."    Computed  by  Edward 
t.  TosswiU,  Author  of  **  Produce  Tables  from  par  to  400  premium."     Inqierid 
8yo.  doth,  pp.  x.  and  133.     1865.  £1  It, 
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Towler. — ^The  Silyze  Sihtbeam:  a  IVactioal  and  Theoretioal 
Text-book  on  Stm-Dnwing  and  Photographic  Printing, -oomnrehending  all  the 
Wet  and  Bry  Pkoeeases  at  present  known.  By  J.  Towler,  M.D.,  Prendergast 
Professor  oi  Katmal  Philosophy.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8to.  doth, 
pp.  Tiii  and  448.    1866.    10«.  6d. 

TFowler. — ^Dby  Fulte  Photogbaphy  ;  or,  ihe  Tamun  Process  made 
fibnple  and  Praetioal  for  Operators  and  Amateurs.  By  J.  Towler,  MJ).  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.  97.    1865.    4«. 

Towler. — The  Maoio  Photoobaph  ;  with  fiill  LastmotioxiB  How  to 
Hake  it    By  J.  Towler,  M.D.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  x.    1866.    U, 

Triglot — ^A  Complete  Diotionaby,  English,  Oebicak,  and  Fbenoh, 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  for  the  nse  of  tJie  Three  Nations.  In  Three  Diyisions. 
1  ToL  small  4to,  doth,  red  edges.    I0«.  6d. 

Trimeiu— Bhopalogeba  Ajebicae  Axjstraltr  ;  a  Catalogue  of  South 
African  Butterflies ;  comprising  Descriptions  of  all  the  known  Species,  with 
Notices  of  their  Larve,  Pnpee,  Xocalities,  Hahits,  Seasons  of  Appearance,  and 
Oeographical  Distrihntion.  By  Eoland  Trimen,  Memher  of  the  Entomological 
8ooie^  of  London.  With  Hlostrations,  hy  G.  H.  Ford.  8yo.  doth,  pp.  iy.  and 
358.  1862-66.  18«. 
Ditto  C!oloored,  25«. 

Trftbner's  American  and  Obiental  Lttebaby  Beoobd.  A  Monthly 
B^pster  of  the  most  Important  Works  puhlishid  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  India,  China,  and  the  British  Cdonies.  With  Occasional  Notes  on  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Frendi,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Bussian  Books.  The 
object  of  the  Publishers  in  issuing  this  monthly  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  every  publication  of  importance  issued  in  America  and  the 
£ast  Vols.  I  to  8  (36  niunbers)  from  Maidi,  1865,  to  July,  1868,  small 
quarto,  6d,  per  number.  Subscription  5«.  per  annum.  Continued  monthly. 
Ttie  otiject  of  tbe  PobUshen  In  iasning  this  monthly  pablleation  it  to  giro  a  ftdl  and  partieolar 

aoeoont  of  every  pabUeation  of  importanoe  Istoed  in  America  and  in  tbe  East. 

Tr&lmei's  Sebies  op  Gebma^t  Plays,  for  Students  of  the  German 
Language.  With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  F.  Weinmann, 
Germftn  Master  to  the  Boyal  Institution  School,  I^yeipool,  and  G.  Zimmermann, 
Teacher  of  Modem  Languages.  No.  I.  Der  Tetter.  Comedy  in  three  Acts,  by 
Boderick  Benedix.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  125.     1863.    2t,  6d. 

Trubner's  Gtold  aio)  Silveb  Ooiks  (See  under  Current  Gk)ld  and 
Silyer  Coins). 

Tr&bner. — TrDbxeb's  BrBuooBAPHiaAL  Guide  to  Ameeican  Liteba- 
TURB :  a  Classed  List  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
1817  to  1857.  With  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Xotes,  and  Alphabetical 
Index.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner.  In  1  yoL  8to.,  half-bound, 
pp.750.    1859.     18«. 

This  work,  it  is  beliered,  u  the  first  attempt  to  marshal  the  Literature  of  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  last  forty  years,  according  to  the  general!  v  received  bibliographical 
canons.  The  Librarian  will  welcome  it,  no  doubt^  as  a  oomnanion  Tolume  to  Brunet,  Lowndes, 
and  Ebert ;  whilst,  to  the  bookseller,  it  will  be  a  folthfm  ffuide  to  the  American  branch  of 
English  Literatnre^a  branch  which,  on  account  of  its  rapid  increase  and  rising  importanoe, 
begins  to  force  itself  doily  more  and  more  upon  his  attention.  Kor  will  the  work  be  of  less 
interest  to  the  man  of  letters  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  complete  Tables  of  Contents  to  all  the 
snore  prominent  Collections  of  the  Americans,  to  the  Journals,  Hemoirs,  Proceedings,  and 
Transactions  of  their  learned  Bocieties— and  thus  furnishes  an  intelligible  key  to  a  department 
«f  American  scientific  activity  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known  and  understood  in  Enrope. 

Opinioks  of  the  Pbkss. 
*'  It  has  been  reserved  (or  a  foreigner  to  have  compiled,  for  the  benefit  of  European  readers, 
tt  really  trustworthy  guide  to  Anglo-American  hterature.  This  honourable  distinction  has 
been  fairly  one  by  Hr.  Nicolas  irUbner,  the  intellicrent  and  well-known  publisher  in  Pater- 
nosteivrow  That  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  mcSdng  a  very  valuable  addition  to  bibllo- 
Craphioal  knowledge,  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  much  wanted.'^-C^iitMnai  Rtvtew,  Jan.,  1869. 
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"•TrBbMT'i  BtUSogMpUoia  Ovida  to  Ammima.  litwaten'  immrwt  vnkm  i 
cart  with  wbieh  it  it  prtpsrtd,  tnd  tbt  woodtrtal  toKnmfc  of  lofiirnMmm  mm 
ptgtt.  ItitoompUtd  todtdltMlk^Mr.  Nloo]MTrttbiiOT^,tbtimbUtlMr,ofI^tt« 
ft  oompriMt*  olt»4fl«lUttorbookt  iwblithtd  in  tht  UiiH«l  Statet  dnri^  th*  iMttety 
7t«r%  with BlUofrtphtotl  lotrodnodon,  Hotat.  tnd  A.1p>»htHntl  Index.  Th« intvodactton 
M  Ttrr  tlaoorttt  and  fdU  of  CtotiL  and  moat  bt  tho  work  of  a  gwiUooMn  wIm  baa  aparad  ■•• 
paint  in  making  bimteir  mtttar  of  tU  thai  it  ivDportant  in  oonnaotion  with  Imarlnan  litan> 
tart.  It  oortainty  aappUaa  mnoh  infonnatlflii  not  gananlly  known  in  Soropa."— Jfarwia«  Aar. 
Jan.  Sltt.  ISWT^ 

•*  Mr.  TrtlhDtr  daatnrtt  mnoh  eradit  for  baing  tha  ftnt  to  amnga  biblkwrapkjr 
thertealvadrul^orthtart.  Ho  btgan  tha  labour  in  1866.  and  tho  flrat  T«4naM  a 
in  that  >atr:  oonttitaUng.  in  Ikd,  the  tarlitat  attampt,  on  tbia  tida  of  tha 
eattlngot  Aoiarican  bookt.  Tha  prtatnt  ▼olmnt^  of  oonrtt,  it  anlanrad,  and  la 
in  ovary  rttptot.    Tbt  mttbod  of  Hattiftfttion  it  ezottdingly  olaar  and  uttftil. 

**  In  thort,  it  prttantt  tbt  actual  atata  of  Uteratnra,  at  wall  at  tha  eonrae  of  ita 
firom  the  baiHnuiDg.    Into  tha  tnti^aet-mattar  of  thit  atotion  wa  thall  havt  to  look 
wa  are  now  aimply  azpltlning  tha  compoaition  of  Mr.  TtObnar'a  moat  valnabla  t 
book.**— ^P'ttator,  Fab.  5, 1869. 

••  Mr.  Trtlbnar't  book  U  by  fiur  tha  mott  oomplata  Amtctean  bibliography  that  hm  jat 
appearod,  and  diffplayt  an  amoant  of  patiauet  and  rtteareh  that  doaa  hira  infknita  andlt.  wa 
have  taated  tha  aoeuiaey  of  tha  work  npon  aararal  pointa  demanding  mneh  aara  and  iaoniry, 
and  tbt  laault  hat  always  bean  tttitftctory.  Our  Amerloan  brtthran  oanoot  fkU  to  ftaTocNa- 
pUmantad  by  tha  produotion  of  tbit  volamt,  which  in  qoantity  ahnoat  agoalt  oar  own  ''-"f^ra 
oauaogaa.**— f%«  £o0k$dUr,  Fab.  S4th,  1869. 

*'To  tay  of  thit  Tdomt  that  It  aatirtly  fbliUt  tha  promlM  of  ito  titlo-ikaga.  la  poaribly  tha 
bighaat  and  mott  trathftU  ocimmandation  that  can  ba  awardtd  to  it.    Mr.  TtVbnm  da 
howertr,  tomethinc  beyond  general  praite  ibr  the  paUent  and  intelligaot  laboar  wttli 


he  hat  elaborated  the  earlier  fonna  of  the  work  into  that  which  It  now  beara.    Whai  \ 

onoe  bnt  a  teanty  Tolnme,  bat  now  beeome  magnified,  vndar  hia  atre,  to  one  of  oooaidanbla 
aise ;  and  what  waa  onoe  little  bnttSr  than  a  dry  catalogae,  may  new  take  rank  aa  a  b' 
phical  work  of  ftrtt-rate  imporranoe.  Hit  potiUon  aa  an  Amencan  llteraxy  agent  haa»  c 
leat,  been  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Triibner,  by  throwing  matter  in  itt  way ;  and  ba  coafai__^ 
in  bi<«  prefjAoe*  that  it  it  to  thft  tourot  that  be  it  mainlr  indebted  for  the  matariala  whiah  bava 
enabled  him  to  oonitruct  the  work  before  ut.  Mr.  Trubner^t  olfject  in  compiling  thia  book  ii^ 
be  ttMtet,  two-fold :  *  On  the  one  hand,  to  auggAtt  the  nooetaity  of  a  more  perfect  work  of  tta 
kind  by  an  American,  tnrrounded.  aa  he  necoaarily  would  be,  with  the  needfiU  appliaaoaa  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  tnpplv  to  Boropeant  a  guide  to  Anglo-American  litnamrt— a  Ivaadi 
which,  by  ita  rapid  rite  and  inereating  importance,  begint  to  Ibroe  itaelf  more  and  mcie  en 
our  attention.  It  it  wery  modttt  in  Mr.  Trttbner  thut  to  treat  hia  work  aa  a  mere  ■ngg'i1!'rt 
ibr  othera.  It  is  much  more  than  thit :  it  it  an  example  which  those  wlio  attaoapt  to  do 
anything  more  corapleto  cannot  do  bettor  than  to  follow  a  model,  which  they  will  do  waU  to 
oop^.  if  they  would  combine  fulneat  of  material  with  that  admtrat4e  ord^  and  ama| 
which  to  facilitotat  reierance.  and  without  which  a  work  of  thit  tort  it  all  but  naalait. 

**  All  honour,  then,  to  the  literature  of  Toung  Amariea^for  yoong  the  ttUl  it,  aad  kt  ] 
thank  her  ttart  for  it^-ond  til  honour  alto,  to  Mr.  TrUbner,  for  taking  ao  modi  paina  to  i 
ua  acquainted  with  H.^^Tk*  Critic,  March  19, 1869. 

**  ThiK  it  not  only  a  very  utefU,  because  well  exeontad,  bibliQgTM>hical  work^lt  ia  ( 

lected  with  literatare.    The  ba  k  of  It  eonalat 


work  of  much  interest  to  all  who  are  oonuected  with  literature.  The  ba  k  of  It  ^^'nrtfftt  of  a 
clasaiaed  list,  with  date  of  publication,  tise.  and  price,  of  all  the  wocksi  original  or  tranalatad. 
which  have  Appeared  In  the  United  States  during  the  laat  forty  yean;  and  an  alphabeCicai 
index  facUitatet  reference  to  any  particolar  work  or  author.  On  the  marito  of  thia  portion  ef 
the  work  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  form  a  Judgment.  Itwoold  require  anmarhli^ 
of  the  apodal  erudition  of  Mr.  Trilbner  himself,  to  taj  how  far  he  baa  aoeeeedad  or  IhUaa  short 
of  his  undertaking— how  few,  or  how  many,  have  been  bis  omlbalona.  Ttkore  ie  one  indkattoo. 
however,  of  his  careful  minnteneea,  which  auggetts  the  amount  of  laboar  that  muat  have  batM 
bestowed  on  the  work— uaroelv,  the  full  eouoiemtionol  uli  the  contentt  of  the  varloaa  Ttana- 
aaction  and  Scientific  Jouruala.  Thut.  'the  TraiitActiont of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society, '  from  the  ye^r  17G0  to  1897--no  index  to  which  bat  yet  u>peared  in  Amarfoa — are  In 
this  work  made  osay  of  reference,  evei^  paper  of  every  volume  oeing  mentkmad  atnatimi 
The  naturalist,  who  wisbea  to  know  what  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Boaton  Joansal  of 
Natural  UUcory  daring  the  last  twenty  yeart.  that  is,  from  its  oommeacement.  baa  only  to 
glance  over  the  fire  closely-printed  pages  of  tliit  guide  to  tatlafy  himtelf  at  onoa."— Tfte 
ScUurdaif  RtvUie,  Apnl  2,  lb59. 

**  We  have  never  teen  a  work  on  tbe  national  litorature  of  a  people  more  carefully  oompilad 
than  tbe  present,  and  tbe  bibliographical  proleffi'mena  detervet  attentive  peroaal  by  all  who 
would  ttudy  either  the  political  or  the  littzury  histoiy  of  the  greatett  rep«^»uc  of  the  Watt."— 
Tfu  Uad-r.  Maicti  20th,  18.59. 

**  Tbe  tnbject  of  my  letter  to-day  may  teem  to  be  of  a  purely  literary  cbaraeter,  bat  I  ftei 
jattlfled  to  cl.iim  a  more  senenU  iuterett  fur  it.  That  tubjeet  it  oonneetad  with  tbe  good  ro- 
putotion  of  the  United  States  abroad.  It  is  likewise  connected  with  the  ganeral  topic  of  my 
two  former  letters.  I  bavo  spoken  of  tbe  friends  and  tho  antagoniatt  of  the  Unic«i  Stataa 
aruonxr  Eu>  opean  nations,  and  among  tbe  different  cliiatet  of  European  aodety.  I  have  stated 
that  tho  antagotiittt  ore  oUitfly  to  be  found  among  tbe  arisrocracy,  not  only  of  birth,  bnt  'at 
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aaind'— MlthMbMnodltd— IflDfwiie;  sotoiiljaiBonffth«privttiff«d  ebM,  tad  tboM  eon. 
naotod  ifith  Um  Ooremmant  Snteraste,  bot  UBonff  tiMMe  who  Uv«  in  the  sphara  of  litoritaro' 
and  ut,  ADd  look  down  with  oontempt  apoa  a  tocMty  in  wbieh  ntilitexiaii  mofelTM  «r«  boliovod 
to  bo  DtniBOQnt.  And  1  hart  imrrert  mX,  thMO  diffMonoM  in  tho  opinions  of  oorttin  oImmo 
left  Mode,  the  Oermeas,  es  a  whole,  take  a  more  livelj  and  a  deepen  interaet  in  Amerioaa 
aflhin  than  in  any  other  nation.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ^eak  of  a  book  Joat  ready  to  leave  tho 
pram  of  a  London  pnbUeher,  wfaioh,  while  it  ie  a  remarkable  inetanoe  of  the  tmth  of  my 
leeertton  in  reflvenoe  to  the  Oermaaa*  moit  be  eooaldered  at  eerving  the  tnteroete  of  the 
Uaited  Btatea,  hf  promoting  the  good  xepotation  of  ▲meriean  life  in  an  nnoommon  degree. 

"The  London  book  trade  hat  a  firm,  Trttbner  and  Co^  of  whoee  boslneoe  traaaaetiona. 
▲morioaa  literature,  ae  well  ae  literature  on  Amerlea,  form  a  pvindpal  branoh.  It  la  the  firm 
wlio  haTo  lately  pdbUehed  the  bibUography  of  Ameriean  langnagee.  Mr.  Kieolae  TrObner  ie 
a  German,  who  has  never  inliabited  the  united  Statea.  and  yet  he  rieka  hie  time,  labonr,  and 
money,  in  Utereiy  pnblieatioa%  for  whibh  even  vain  endeavonra  wonld  hare  been  made  to  find 
an  Amerioen  pnbUaher. 

**The  new  publication  of  Mr.  Trttbner,  to  which  I  have  referred,  ie  a  large  Bro  volnme  of 
800  pegee,  under  the  title  of  '  Bibliographical  Oaide  to  Ameriean  literature,  A  oleeeifled 
Lilt  of  Books  published  in  the  United  Statea  of  America,  fh>m  1817  to  1857.  With  BlbUo- 
jnaphical^  Introdnction,  Notee,  and  Alphabetieal  Index.    Compiled  and  edited  by  Nicolas 

"This  last  remark  has  but  too  much  truth  In  It.  The  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
great  maas  of  even  the  well-educated  people  of  Europe,  ii  a  oountiy  inhabited  by  a  nation  loot 
in  the  pursuit  of  material  intereet,  a  country  in  which  the  technically  applicable  brsncbes  of 
of  some  eciencee  may  be  eultirated  to  a  certain  degree,  bat  a  oonntry  essentially  without 
literature  and  art,  a  oonntry  not  without  newspapers -so  much  the  worse  for  it—but  almoac 
without  books.  Now,  here.  Mr.  Trttbner,  a  Oerman.  comes  out  with  a  list  of  American  books, 
filling  a  thick  volume,  though  containing  American  publications  only,  upward  f^m  the  year 
1817,  fhnn  which  time  he  dates  the  period  of  a  more  decided  literary  independenoe  of  the 
UnitadStates. 

**  Sines  no  native-bom,  and  even  no  adopted,  American,  has  taksn  ths  troaUe  of  oompiUng» 
arranging;  digesting,  editing,  and  jpubUshlng  such  a  work,  who  else  but  a  Oerman  oooid 
undertake  it  f  who  elee  among  the  £nropean  nationa  would  have  thought  American  literature 
worth  the  labour,  the  time,  and  the  moneyf  and,  let  me  add,  that  a  smaller  work  of  a  almilar 
charaoter.  *Thetdterature  of  American  Local  Blstoi7,'by  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Lndewig, 
was  the  work  of  a  German,  llkewiee.  May  be  that  the  nu^ority  of  the  American  public  wiU 
aseribe  but  an  inferior  degree  of  interest  to  works  of  this  kind.  The  majority  of  the  public 
of  other  na'iona  wHl  do  theeame.  ae  It  cannot  be  everybody *e  bnslnees  to  understand  the 
usef^alaeeeof  Ubliogxaphy,  and  of  books  oontainlog  nothing  but  the  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  hooka.  One  thing,  however,  mnet  be  apparent:  tho  deep  intereet  taken  by  some 
foreigners  in  some  of  the  more  ideal  spheree  of  American  life ;  and  if  it  is  true,  that  the  clear 
historical  intf  ght  into  Ita  own  development.  Ideal  as  well  as  material,  is  one  of  the  meet  valu- 
able acquisitions  of  a  nation,  fatnre  American  generations  will  acknowledge  the  good  eervioea 
of  thoee  foreigners,  who,  by  their  literary  application,  contributed  to  avert  the  national 
calamity  of  the  origin  of  the  literary  independenoe  of  America  becoming  veiled  in  darknese." 
Nfw  York  Dailjf  TribmUt  Dec,  18ft8. 

**  It  ie  remarkable  and  noteworthy  that  the  moat  valuable  manual  of  American  literatura 
sihould  appear  in  London  and  be  published  by  an  £nglieh  house.  Trttbner'e  Bibliogrsphlcal 
Guide  to  American  Literature  is  a  work  of  extraordizury  skill  and  perseverance,  giving  an  index 
to  all  the  publioatlonsof  the  Amerioen  preee  fbr  the  lest  forty  years."— ITorpM^s  WeMji,  March 
88th,  I8M.  *  *-  #» 

**  Mr.  Trttbner  deserves  all  praise  for  havlitf  prodoced  a  work  every  way  eatlaf jctory.  No 
one  who  takee  an  interest  In  the  suMeet  of  whicn  it  treats  can  dispenee  It  vrith  It :  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  booksellers  in  this  ooondry  will  learn  to  consi  ler  It  neossssiy  to  tiiem  as  a 
shop  naanual,  and  only  second  in  Importance,  for  the  pnrpoeee  oi'  their  trade,  to  the  London 
Catalogue  iteelf.  That  a  foreiffner,  and  a  London  bookeeller,  ehould  have  aooompilahod  what 
Americans  themaelvee  have  failed  to  do,  is  most  creditable  to  the  compiler.  'Ilie  volume 
contains  149  pages  of  introductory  matter,  containing  by  far  the  best  reoord  of  American 
Uteranr  history  yet  published ;  and  6S1  pasee  of  claseed  list  of  books,  to  which  an  alphabetl- 
oal  Inoex  of  S3  pagee  ie  added.  This  alphabetical  index  alone  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  for  enablinflr  the  student  of  literary  history  to  form  a  just  and  perfect  eetlmate 
of  the  great  and  riaing  Importance  of  Anglo-American  literature,  the  youngest  and  most  un- 
trammelled of  all  wuch  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind."— 2^  PrtUp 
J>hiiadelphia,  Oct.  11, 1866. 

"We  do  not  so  much  express  the  wish  by  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Trttbner  may  not  find  a 
public  ungrateful  for  his  labours,  as  congratulate,  eepedaliy  American  Bibliophiles,  upon  the 
advantages  within  thoir  reach,  by  the  aoquisitioo  and  use  of  what  Mr.  Trttbner  has  so  oppor- 
tunely supplied.**— FafftOi^ffdn  national  Inteiligencer,  March  9tnd,  1859. 

'*  This  volume  contains  a  well-classified  list  of  books  published  In  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica during  the  last  fortvyean,  preceded  by  a  tolerably  full  survey  of  American  literaxr  enter 
prise  during  the  firet  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  value  of  euoh  a  guide,  in  itself 
tolerably  evident,  becomes  more  so  upon  glan^ng  over  the  five  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
doee  print  which  display  the  literary  activity  pervadiug  the  country  of  Prascott  and  ilottley 
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mk  of  modflfrsto  wtMUrMp  who  iroald  gladlj  ■land  on  mtmm 
Dt.  The;  iwl  that  ttaoj  havo  Movind  muoh  infor— tiim,  hot 
it  Mihtio  dMpttBOt  nmur  odocadon,  withoot  wUob  all  mtm 


of  Irvtaff  and  Hcwthornt.  of  Poa  aad  Looff«dk>v,or8toi7  and  Whaafeoiuof  1 
Cbannioir.    This  votniDewlUhaiiaatalto  thaaoholar.hat  totfaaUtomftHiltlai 
— ^ttOr  •^«iM>  llw«h  fl4th,  18M. 

"Thare  are  hnndradt  of  man  < 
liSghar  and  mora  aaanrad  point. 

the7  alao  foal  tba  naad  of  that  ■ . . 

'ithanfdifiiidlMitamolM.atmaehofaatamliUnff'bloekaaanaid.    Totboaaia  i 


laaninffUthanfdifiiidtoMtamolM,  atmoehofaatmi „ 

soondiUon«worfca  on  htbUograpbT  an  invalaabla.    Vordiraetlon  tn  ohiwIiytogaCi 
whether  Eagliah  or  AmerieaD,  iJUbona'a  Diettooafj  la  admhable ;  hut,  Ibrpartleaiar  iiifia  ■■ 
tton  aa  to  the  Amerioan  aide  of  the  honae.  tha  laoantly  pobUahad  BibUomphteal  Gdda  ta 
▲merioan  Litarature,  \>v  Kieholaa  Trttbner.  of  London,  may  he  oonaoienOoady  ooor     '  ' 
A  earetal  pemeal  of  thU  truly  remarkable  woik  oianot  £^1  to  giva  any  intaUteant  l 
dear  and  complete  idea  of  the  whole  atate  of  Amarioan  hook-makingr*  not  only  m  Its  : 

aspect,  bat  in  ita  hiatorical,  and,  added  to  thia,  in  ita  moat  meohanioal  dataOa.*- 

M9tning  i^tiiZ^fin,  March  ftth,  1859. 

**  But  the  beet  work  on  Amerioan  bibliography  yet  pobliahed  hat  oome  to  na  Arom  London, 
where  it  has  been  complied  ^  the  well-known  bibttophile,  TrUbner.  The  work  ia  raoMikafala 
Ibr  oondenaation  and  aocuraey,  though  we  have  noted  a  few  crrora  and  omiaaiona»  npoa  wbieh 
we  ahoold  like  to  oommenty  had  we  now  apaoe  to  do  ao."— JITap  Tork  TImu,  Xaveh  Mch,  Itflfli 

*'Some  of  our  readers,  whose  attention  has  been  partiealarlT  called  to  adantific  aad  Btecaiy 
mattera,  mty  romomber  meeting,  some  years  ainoe,  in  thia  oonntry,  a  moat  intallifeBit 
foreigner,  who  visited  tbe  United  Statesfor  the  purpoee  of  extending  hia  boainasa  onnnwtini^ 
and  making  a  personal  inTastigstion  into  the  condition  of  literature  in  the  Kaw  Worid.  Mr. 
Niobolaa  Trtilmer— the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  made  reference  although  l^  hifth  a 
Oerman,  and  by  edaeatlon  and  proteaslon  a  London  bookaaller,  could  hardly  ba  eaOed  a 
' atrauger  in  America.*  for  he  had  aent  before  him  a  meet  valuable  'letter  of  introdoetlan,*  ia 
the  ahapeofa  carefully  compiled  register  of  American  books  and  authora,  entitled  'B&tti^ 
graphical  Guide  to  American  Literature.'  etc.  pp.  zxxii.,  Itie.  Thia  manual  waa  the  germ  of 
the  important  publication,  the  title  of  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  oommeneemeat  of  this 
article.  Now,  in  ooosequence  of  Mr.  Trttbner*S  admirable  classlflcation  and  minute  Index,  the 
inouirer  after  knowledge  nas  nothing  to  do  but  copy  fktmi  the  Bibliographical  Ooida  the 
titles  of  the  American  books  which  he  wiahes  to  consult,  despatch  tbem  to  hia  nbrary  by  a 
messenger,  and  in  a  few  minutea  he  baa  before  him  the  coveted  volumea.  through  wlioaa  meana 
he  hopes  to  enlaiige  his  acquiaitions.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  cause  of  waU-Aniadad 
reproach,  of  deep  mortification  to  every  intelligent  American,  if  the  arduous  laboora  of  tta 
learned  editor  and  compiler  of  this  volume  (whom  we  almoat  heaitate  to  oaU  a  foreigner)^ 
ahould  fail  to  be  appreciated  in  a  countij  to  which  he  haa,  by  the  preparation  of  thSa  vataahla 
work,  proved  himstrlf  so  eminent  a  beneractor.'''~/^if«y/i)aiiia  Enquirer^  Uarch  S6th,  USg. 

**  The  editor  of  this  volume  haa  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  i 
press  which  is  rarely  exhibited  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  aad  vhich  mnat  ( 
the  admiration  of  the  best  informed  students  of  the  aubject  in  thia  country.  Bis  Ibrmer  work 
on  American  bibliography,  though  making  no  pretensions  to  completeness,  vraa  a  valuable 
index  to  various  branches  of  learning  that  had  been  aucoeaafully  cultivated  hy  our  scholars 
but,  neither  in  comprebensiveuess  of  plan  nor  thoroughness  of  execution,  can  it  be  oompared 
to  the  elaborate  ana  minute  record  of  Americfin  literature  contained  in  thie  volume.  Tbe  duty 
of  the  editor  required  extensive  research,  vigilant  discrimioation,  and  untiring  diligence ;  and 
In  the  performance  of  hie  tadc  we  are  no  less  struck  with  the  aocuraey  of  detail  thaa  with  the 
«xtent  of  hia  information.  The  period  to  which  the  volume  ia  devoted,  oompriaea  only  the 
last  forty  years ;  but  within  that  time  the  literature  of  thia  oountry  haa  recaivad  Ita  meat 
efficient  impulses,  and  been  widely  unfolded  fai  the  various  departmenta  of  inteHeetasl 
Activity.  If  we  were  permitted  to  speak  in  behalf  of  American  sehMara,  we  ahould  not  fail  to 
oongratulate  Mr.  Trlibner  on  the  eminent  sucoeae  with  which  he  haa  acoompliahed  hia  plan, 
and  Che  ample  and  impartial  justice  with  which  he  has  registered  the  prodnetlooa  of  oar 
native  authorataip.  After  a  oareihl  examination  cf  his  volume,  we  are  bound  to  expscaa  our 
high  appredation  of  the  intelligence,  faimeaa,  and  industry  which  are  oonapicnoas  in  its 
Pages ;  for  exactness  and  precision  it  is  no  lets  remarkable,  than  for  extent  of  reeeardi :  finr. 
If  any,  important  publications  are  omitted  on  iU  catalogue,  and  although,  aa  ia  iaevitabla  in 
A  work  of  this  nature,  an  erroneous  letter  has  sometimes  crept  into  a  name,  or  an  erroneflos 
Hgure  into  a  da:e,  no  one  can  consult  it  habitaally  without  learning  to  rely  on  ita  tnatp 
worthineas,  as  well  as  iU  completeness.'*— /Tarpez-'i  Hagaxine.  April,  1869. 

*'  Nor  is  tiie  book  a  dry  catalogue  only  of  the  names  and  eontenta  of  the  pablioationa  of 
America.  Prefixed  to  it  are  valuable  bioliogniphical  prolegomena,  instructive  to  the  antiqaaiy, 
as  wd)  as  t:sefhl  to  the  philologist.  In  this  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  TrUbner  had  tbe  aastsc- 
Ance  of  the  late  Dr.  Ludewig,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  philological  sdenoe.  Mr. 
Horan,  tbe  asdntant-secretaiy  to  tbe  American  Legation,  has  added  to  the  volume  a  histoviod 
Aummary  of  the  literature  of  America ;  and  Mr.  Edirard  Edwards  is  rospondble  fbr  an  inter- 
«stiDg  account  of  the  public  Hbrarics  of  the  United  States.  To  Mr.  Ithbuer'a  own  oarefd 
anperintendence  and  hard  work,  however,  the  student  must  ever  remain  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  wdl-arranged  books  on  bibliographical  lore  ever  published.  In  addition  to 
thia.  it  is  right  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ti  Ubner  on  tliC  fact,  that  hia  present  work  oonflrms  the 
opinion  paaeed  on  his  *  Bibliotheca  Glottiea,*  that  among  the  bookaellera  themselvee  honoor- 
able  literary  eminence  may  exist,  without  dashing  with  budnees  arrangementa.  The  book- 
aelltTs  of  old  were  authors,  and  Mr.  TrUbner  emulates  thdr  example.'^— JTorMhi^  Ckrm^, 
March  SSnd,  1859. 
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**]Ir.1Mbntr,irfaoUiiotoii)7aUUiopol0bat  a  UbUopbfle,  haf,  in  thli  work*  matelilly 
iaciond  the  oUim  which  ha  hadalrMdy  mm  tbe  wptct  of  all  bodk-lovan  avaiywhara,  hat 
MpMiaUy  in  the  United  StttXm,  to  whoae  litantoxe  he  has  now  made  ao  important  and  nioftil 
n  oontribntion.  So  mneh  larger  than  a  former  book,  under  a  almilar  title,  whioh  he  pobUahed 
in  1865,  and  eo  much  more  ample  in  erery  req>eet,  the  preeent  eonatitatet  a  new  implement 
Ibr  oar  Uhruiet,  ae  well  as  the  meet  ▼alnable  existing  aid  for  thoee  stadents  irtio,  without 
Ubtmriea,  hare  an  interest  in  knowing  their  eontenta.*— BoXttsMnt  Awmiean,  tad  April,  UM. 

''Lastly,  pnblithed  only  the  other  day,  is  Trttboer't  Blbliographloal  Oolde  to  Ameriean 
literatnrs,  whioh  givee  a  elssssd  Ust  of  books  pabUthed  in  the  United  Statea  during  tbe  last 
forty  years,  with  Mbliographiesl  introdoetion,  notes,  and  Alphabetical  Index.  This  ootaTO 
Tblnme  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nioolas  TrUbner,  the  weU-koown  head  of  one 
of  the  great  foreign  pabUshing  and  importing  hooass  of  Liondon,  who  it  alao  editor  of  Ladewig 
and  Turner's  literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages.  Besides  containing  a  classed 
list  of  books,  with  an  alphabetical  index,  Mr.  Trttbner*s  book  has  an  introduction,  in  which, 
at  eonslderable  faloees,  he  treaU  of  the  history  of  Amsriean  litersture,  including  newspapers, 
I>eriodicals.  and  pubUc  libraries.  It  U  fiiir  to  state  that  Mr.  Trttbner's  BibUographtoafOniaa 
was  puUished  subsequent  to  Allibone's  Diottooary,  but  printed  off  about  the  same  time.**— 
PkUaMphUi  Presi,  April  4th,  1869. 

"  This  ia  a  Taloable  work  for  book  buyers.  For  its  compilation  we  are  indebted  to  a  forsign 
bibliomaniac  but  one  who  has  made  himsslf  lamlUar  with  American  Uteraturs^  and  has 
possessed  himtelf  of  tbe  most  ample  sources  of  information.  The  Tolume  contains  :•»!.  BL. 
bliographical  Prolegomena;  II.  Contributions  towards  a  History  ol  American  Literature; 
III.  l7otlces  of  Public  Libimries  of  the  United  SUtee.  Theee  three  heads  form  the  introduc- 
tion, and  occupy  one  hundred  and  fifty  pogee.  IV.  Classed  list  of  books  ;  V.  Alphabetical 
Ust  of  authors.  This  plan  ia  somewhat  atter  that  adopted  in  Wait^  oelebrated  'BibUoiheca 
Britannica,'  a  work  of  immense  ▼alue,  whoee  compilation  occupied  some  forty  years.  The 
classified  portion  of  the  preeent  work  enables  the  rMder  to  find  resdily  the  namee  of  all  booka 
on  any  otie  subject.  The  alphabetical  index  of  authors  enablee  the  reader  to  aaeertaia 
instantly  the  names  of  all  authors  and  of  all  their  works,  including  the  numerous  periodical 
publications  of  the  last  forty  ysars.  Mr.  Trfibner  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  litenry  world 
for  his  plan,  and  its  able  execution.**— Jfar  York  Courier  tmd  Bnquirtr,  April  11th,  1869. 

"L'auteur,  dans  une  prtfCsoe  de  dix  pagee,  expose  lee  id^es  qui  Ini  ont  iiilt  entrepreadre  son 
livre,  et  le  plan  qu*il  a  eru  devoir  adopter.  Dans  une  savante  introduction,  U  fsit  une  revue 
critique  dee  dilftfrentes  ouvragee  relatifi  h  I'Amtfrique;  il  lignale  ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  con- 
tribu6  k  I'estsblissement  d'une  litt^rature  spteialo  Amtfxicaine,  et  il  «n  fait  liastoire,  oette 
partie  de  ton  travail  est  destintfe  k  lui  fkire  honneur,  elle  est  m€thodiquement  divis^  en 
pMode  colonisle  et  en  p^riode  AmMcaine  et  renfsrme.  sur  les  progrks  de  l*imprimerie  en 
Anoirique,  sur  le  salaire  des  auteurs,  sur  le  commerce  de  la  linairie,  lee  publications 
pModiques,  des  renseignements  Uht  intAressants,  que  Ton  eat  heureux  de  trouvar  r6uuia 
pour  la  premikre  fois.  Cette  introduction,  qui  n*a  pas  moins  de  160pagee,  se  termins  par  une 
table  statisque  de  toutes  les  bibliothkques  publiquee  des  difffirents  StaU  de  l*Union. 

<*Le  catalogue  mtfthodlqneetraisonn^  des  ouvrages  n*occape  pas  molns  de  621  pages,  il 
forme  82  sections  consacrecs  cbacune  4  l*une  des  branches  des  sciencee  humaines ;  celle  qui 
donne  la  Uste  des  ouvrages  qui  inttfressent  la  g^ographie  et  les  voyages  (section  xvi. )  comprend 
pi%s  de  600  articles,  et  pormi  eux  on  troure  llndication  de  plosieurs  onvraces  dont  nous  ne 
soup^onnions  m6me  pus  rexistenee  en  Europe.  Un  index  g^n^ral  alphsb^tique  par  nnms 
d*auteurs  oui  termine  ce  livre,  permet  d*abr^ger  dee  recherohee  souvent  bien  p^nlblee.  Le 
ffuide  Ubliographique  de  M.  TrUbner  eit  un  monument  dlevtf  k  Taotivit^  sdenUfique  et 
litt^raire  Amtfrioalne  et  comme  tel,  il  est  digne  de  prendre  place  k  c6te  des  ouvrsgee  du  mtme 
genre  nublitft  en  Bnrope  par  lee  Bmnet,  lee  Lowndea,  et  les  Bbort  (V.  A.  MaKe-Brun)."— 
youveues  Annales  dtt  to^offes,  April,  1859. 

Tuder. — ^My  Oww  Philologt.     By  A.  Tuder.     In  Two  Farts. 

8to.  pp.  It.  and  40,  60^  sewed.    1866.    1«.  each. 

Twenty-flye  Teaes'  Conflict  m  the  Chxtbg^  aitd  its  Bemedt. 

12ino.  sewed,  pp.  TiiL  and  70.     1855.    U.  6if. 

UMemaim's  Stbiac  Oeammab.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Enoch  Hutchinson.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  868.    1855.    18«. 

UUmaiUl. — The  Wokship  of  Genius,  and  the  Distinctive  Cha- 
BACTEB  OR  EssExcz  OF  Christiakitt.  By  ProfessoT  C.  UUmanzL  Tranfllated 
by  Lucy  Sondford.    Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  116.    1840.     8«.  6d, 

United  States  Constilab  Eeoulations.  A  Practical  Gxdde  for  Con- 
sular Officers,  and  also  for  merchants,  shipowners,  and  masters  of  American 
Tessels,  in  all  their  consular  transactions.  Third  edition,  rerised  acd  CLlarged 
8vo.  pp.  C84,  doth,     1867.     21*. 
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United  States   Patent  Lait  (The).    InstracttoxiB  how  to  ohtsia 
Letten  Pfttant  ibr  new  inTeatioiis ;  indading  a  Tariaty  of  naefid 

""  "       ''^oe;  how  to    ** 


oonoerninff  the  ralM  tnd  prmotice  of  the  Pfttent  Office;  howtoeoU^ 

to  seonre  foreign  patents ;  forms  for  ■wignmente  and  lieenies,  togetiMr  with 
engraTings  and  deecriptknu  of  the  eondeniing  tteam-engine,  and  fibe  prinopal 
mechanical  movements,  Taloahle  tables,  ftalcmlations,  proUems,  etc,  etc  Br 
Hnnn,  and  Co.,  SoUdton  of  Patents,  No.  37,  Park  Bow,  Kew  Todc  TUsd 
edition,  12mc,  pp.  108,  doth.    1867.    U,  6d, 

Unity,  BuAUTT,  aitd  Tbikitt  of  the  Godhead  (a  DJuntiwion 
among  upwards  of  260  thedogioal  enqnirers,  dergymen,  dissentiii|;  miiiiiitwa  aai 
laymen,  on  the).  With  digressions  on  the  oreatioii,  fall,  mcaznation,  aUaimiirnty 
resurrection,  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  inspiiatioii,  minidea,  fatme 
punishments,  rcTision  of  the  Bible,  etc  The  press  corrected  by  Banlej,  die 
Beporter  of  the  discussion.    8yo.  pp.  206,  doth.    1864.    6«. 

Unity  (The)  of  Tbitth.  A  Deyotional  Dia^,  compiled  from  the 
Scripture  and  other  sources.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Ylaithig  my  jtelations  "  18aiou 
doth,  pp.  iy.  188.    1867.    2t. 

Uniyersal  Cobrbspokdekoe  dt  Six  Lakouaoes.  "RngliA^  Gennaii, 
French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  2  toIb.  8to.  doth,  pp.  664  and  600. 
1865.    20#. 

TJniyersal  Chubch  (The)  ;  its  Faith,  Dootrine,  and  Constitatio&. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  it.  and  898.     1866.    6«. 

Upper  Bhine  (The),  niastratinff  its  finest  CStieSy  Oastlea,  Bains, 
and  Landscapes.  From  drawinn  by  Messrs.  Bohbock,  Louis  and  Julhis  Laage, 
engrayed  by  the  most  distinguished  artists.  With  a  historical  and  topograpliical 
text  Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey.  8to.  pp.  496.  With  134  sted-date  illiistratioBS, 
doth.     1869.  £2  2t, 

Uricoechea.  —  Mapotega  Colohbiaka  :  Catalogo  de  Todoe  los 
Mapas,  Pianos,  Yistas,  etc.,  rdativos  a  la  Am^ca-Espafiola,  Brasil,  e  Idas 
adyacentes.  Arreglada  crondogicamente  i  precedida  de  una  introduocion  aobre 
la  historia  cartografica  de  Am&ca.  Por  d  Doctor  Bzequid  Uxioocdiea,  de 
Bog6ta,  Nueva  Granada.    One  Td.  8yo.  doth,  pp.  282.     1860.    6«. 

Uriel,  Aio)  otheb  Poehs.    12mo.  doth*    2«.  6d. 

UrieL — ^Poeais.    By  the  Author  of  Uriel    Second  Edition.  12mo. 

doth,  pp.  169.     1857.    2s, 

Urqnhart. — ^Pbooeess  of  Bussia  in  the  West,  North,  and  Sooth,  by 
Opening  the  Sources  of  Oninion,  and  appropriating  the  Channels  of  Wealth  and 
Power.  By  Da^id  Urqimart.  Fifth  edition,  pp.  490,  with  Hi^  IStaio.  stiff 
cover.     1852.     1<.  6d. 

Urqnhart. — Becekt  Events  m  the  East.  LetterSi  Essays,  etc.  By 

David  Urquhari.     12mo.  pp.  812,    1858.    U.  6d* 

Urqilhart. — The  Wae  of  Ignobance  ;  its  Progress  and  Beenlts  :  a 
Prognostication  and  a  Testimony.    By  David  Ur^uhart.    8to.    1854.    la. 

Urqilhart. — The  OccupAirrs  op  the  Cbimea.  An  Appeal  from  To- 
day and  To-morrow.  By  David  Urquhart    8vo.  sewed.    1854.    6d. 

Urqilhart.— The  Home  Face  of  the  "  Fotjk  Points.*'  By  David 

Urquhart    8vo.  pp.  32.     1864.     1#. 
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Taletta. — Vfi/ijpov  filo^  leol  woiijfiara.  UparffjMreia  urropucij  seal 
KpiTuai.  vir^  *lM<lwev  N.  BaXirra.  (The  life  and  Poemi  of  sfomer.  A 
Histoxictl  and  Critical  Banj.  By  JoJin  K.Valetta).  1  yoL  4to.  pp.  jiL  and 
408,  with  an  iUuftimtion,  lewed,    1866.    21f. 

Taletta^ — fforuw  rov  aaff>orrarr<w  koX  ayuoTdrov  Uarpidfyvov 
K»iyortnn'ivvw6\§^  'EwtvrokoL  *Aic  ivo  rov  ovroO  wapiipniTat  iroyiffioria. 
A.  'Bpttthiiara  iUa  o^  Ivmc  rate  dwoKplnoiVf  4^oi  ewaymyai  gai  dwoitilt*C 
4&jrpipf7c,  vwftXtyfiivai  ix  rmv  emmiucOv  gal  laropiK&v  ypa^y  wtpl  'Birtmeo- 
w&v  Kal  "MtirpoiroXtrmy,  Kal  Xolwuiv  iripmv  dpaytaitiv  {lynifubw.  B.  HpivtiQ 
«al  iwikifviiQ  wivri  cffoXoiwy,  rf  BtoftXiorar^,  bvuirar^  Aiovrt  Apx^^*' 
^K6wtp  JLaXaPpiac,  Mird  wpoXtyouivtiv  wuii,  rov  fiiov  tal  r&v  avyypaftfidniy 
^tnlov  K.TM,  vwb  *lmdwov  V,  BaXcrro.  (The  EmtUee  of  PhotiuB,  the  wisest 
«nd  holiest  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  To  whicn  are  attached  two  works  of 
the  same  author:  1.  Ten  Questions  with  their  answers,  Tia.,  ccJlections  and 
Accurate  descriptions  gathered  from  the  synodical  and  historical  writings  on  the 
Bishops  and  Metropolitans.  2.  Sentences  and  Inteipretations,  in  flye  chapters, 
addressed  to  Leon,  the  Archbishop  of  Calabria.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Photins.  By  John  N.  Yaletta.)  1  yoL  4to.  pp.  681  sewed. 
1864.    £1  10«. 

Tan  der  Tank. — Outurbs  of  a  GbukiocAB  of  the  Malaoast  Last- 

ovAGB.    Bt  H.  K.  Van  der  Tank.     Sto.  sewed,  pp.  28.    1866.    Is. 

Tan  der  l!nnk. — Shobt  AoooxTirr  of  the   Malay  Makxtsobipts 

belonging  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    By  H.  N.  Van  Der  Tunk.    8yo.  sewed, 
pp.  51.    1866.    1«. 

Tan  de  Weyer. — CnoizD'OpusonLBs  Phxlosophiqxtbs,  Histobiqttesi 

PounavBs  BT  LxTTEBAiBBS  dc  6ylTain  Yan^de  Weyer.    Pt^M6s  d'Ayant- 
propos  de  TEditenr.    Pnmi^  S4rie. 

Table  deUatltoes. 

1.  Le  Rol  Cobdsn. 

9.  Lcttres  stir  lot  Aagltis  qui  <mt  foli  en  Fnm^sis. 

Z,  Diiooon  rar  rHitMr*  da  la  PhUosophle. 

4.  Moyen  facile  et  ^conomique  d'Hrt  bJenfaissat,  propos6  aax  jeontt  Q«n%  et  tiiiTi  de 
PcDttes  diversM. 

a.  Lettre  a  M.  Ernst  MOneh. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  374.    Eoxburgho  style.     1863.     10«.  M, 
Ditto.    Ditto.    Seconde  S6rie.    (In  the  Press.) 

Tan  Lann  (Henbi), — Obaiocab  of  the  Fbengh  Laitquaob. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Accidence  and  Syntax.  In  one  toL  crown  8yo.  doth,  pp.  151 

and  117.    6th  edition.     1867.    4«. 
Part  III.  Exercises.  4th  Ed.  Crown  8to.  doth.  pp.  ziL  and  285.1866.3#.  6d. 

Tan  Lann. — ^Le90N8  ObaduiIEes  de  Tbadtjction  et  de  Leotube  ;  or, 
Graduated  Lessons  in  Translation  and  Beading,  with  Biogru>hical  Sketches, 
Annotations  on  History,  Geography,  Synonyms  and  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Words  and  Idioms.  By  fienri  Van  Lann.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  476. 
1868.    6«. 

Tamhagen. — ^AiiiBfoo  Tespuocl  Son  caract^re,  ses  Merits  (m^me 
les  moms  authentiques),  sa  Tie  et  ses  navigations,  arec  nne  carte  indiooant  les 
routes.  Par  F.  A.  de  Yainhagen,  Ministre  du  Br^  au  Pdron,  Chili  et  Ecuador, 
etc.     Small  Folio,  pp.  120,  boards.     1865.     14«. 

Tamliagen. — ^La  Veedadeba  Guanahai?!  de  Colon.  Memoria 
communicada  a  la  facultad  de  humanidades.  Por  Don  Francisco  Ad.  do 
Vamhagen,  e  impresa  en  el  tomo  xxri.  de  los  anales  de  Chile  (Enero  de  1864). 
8to.  pp.  xiv.,  with  a  map  of  the  Bahaman  and  Antfllnn  Archipelago,  sewed, 
1864.    28,  Gd. 

Telasqnez  and  Simonne's   New  Method  to  Bead,  "Wbite,  axd 
Speak  the  SFA^'I4H  Lanouaoe.    Adapted  to  Ollendorff's  System.    Post  8to. 
pp.  558,  doth.     1866.    6«. 
Key.    Port  8vo.  pp.  174.,  doth.    4^ 
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Telascpiez. — ^A  ThcnosAXT  or  ^rks  Spavise  axd  Esccusr  Lav- 
0UA0B8.  For  the  T7ie  of  Young  LMznen  and  TnTtQen.  By  H.  Talaaqoes  A 
la  Cadena.  In  Two  Parti.  I.  Spaniah-EngUslL  IL  Sngpliah-Spaiiirii.  ISao. 
pp.  680,  doth.     1864.     12«. 

Velasquez. — ^A.  FtfcOKOTnronre  DicmoirixT  of  thb  Bfajoss  .axd 
ExoiJSH  Lakguaom.  Oompoaed  from  the  Dietianaaai  of  tiw  Spmiak 
Academy,  Terreoe,  and  SalT&,  and  Webater,  Woreeeter,  and  WaDoBr.  Two 
Parts  in  one  thiek  Yolome.  By  M.  Yelaaqnez  da  la  Cadaoa.  Bojal  8to.  pp. 
1,280,  doth.     1866.   25«. 

Telasgaez. — ^Ak  East  IirrRODT7onoir  to   Bpakish  OoHTKESAnmr, 

containing  oil  that  is  necessary  "to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  it    Partienlaily 
■    *    ledfoi '   *  - 


designed  for  persons  who  hare  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their  own  i 

By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.    Kew  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.     12bio. 
pp.  160,  doth.    1868.    2«.  td. 

Yelasqiiez. — ^New  Spanish  Beadeb:  Passages  from  the  xnost 
approved  authors,  in  Prose  ^d  Yerve.  Arranged  in  progressive  order.  Wi^ 
Yocabulary.    Post  8vo.  pp.  852,  doth.    1866.    6«.  ^d. 

Vera. — ^Pbobl^he  de  la    Certitude.      By  Professor  A.   Yeim. 

8vo.  pp.  220.     1846.     8«. 

Vera.— PiAToxis    Abistoteus    et  Hboeui  db  Medio  Tebmdto 

DocTBiNA.    By  ProfBSsor  A.  Yero.    8vo.  pp.  46.    1846.    1«.  UL 

Vera. — ^Ikqttiby  into  SpscuxATrrE  and   ExpEBDaofXAL    Sgievgx* 

By  Professor  A.  Yera.    8vo.  pp.  68.    1866.    8«.  M, 
Yera. — ^Loqiqtte   de    Hi^oel,    traduite    pour  la  premidre  flois  ei 
accompagn^e  d'une  introduction  et  d*uB  commentaire  peip^tud.    2  Tolnmaa. 
8vo.  pp.  760.    By  Professor  A.  Yera.    1869.    12«. 

Yera. — L'HioiLiAiasME  et  la  Philosofhie.      By  Profeesor  A. 

Yera.    8to.  pp.  226.     1861.    3#.  6<f. 

Yera. — ^M£LA^'G£S  PniLOSopniQTTEs  (containing  Papers  in  Italian 

and  French.    By  Professor  A.  Yera.    8vo.  pp.  804.    1862.    6$, 
Yera. — ^Pbolttsioxi  alla  Stobia  della  FhiOSOFia  e  daiul  Felosofll 

PELLA  Stobia.  By  Professor  A.  Yera.    8vo.  pp.  87.     1863.   .2t. 
Yera. — ^Iktboduotion  a  la  Philosofhie  de  H£gel.     Denxi^e 

^tion,  revue  et  augment^  de  Notes  et  d*une  Preface.    By  Profesaot  A.  Yera. 

8vo.  pp.418.    (The  first  edition  appeared  in  1864).     1864.    6«. 
YeP{^ — jBssais  de  Philosofhie  H^EUENiTEy  contenant  la  Peine  de 

Hort,  Amour  et  Philosophie,  et  Intet>duction  li  la  Philoeophie.    By  Profcaaor 

A.  Yera.    12mo.  pp.  208.     1864.     2«.  6<^ 
Yera. — Philosofhie  de  la  Natube  de  Hi^oel,  traduite    pour  la 

premidre  fois  et  accompagn^e  d'une  introduction  et  d'une  eommentaire  perpetad. 

By  Professor  A.  Yero.    S  volumes.    8vo.  pp.  1637.     1868,  1864,  and  1866.  %U. 

Yera. — Philosofhie   de    l'Esfbit   de    H£oel,  Traduite  pour  la 

fremiere  fois  et  accompogn^e  de  deux  Introductions  et  d'un  Commentaire 
'erpetud.  Par  A.  Yera.  Tome  premier.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  oxiL  and  471. 1867.  12«- 
Yerkriizen. — ^A  Treatise  on  MrsuN  Eiojboidebt  in  its  Yarioua 
Branches,  including  Directions  for  the  difTerent  Styles  of  this  Woik,  with  eight 
beautiful  Illustrations,  a  Receipt  to  %et  up  Embrddery,  etc.  ByT.  A. 
Yerkruzen,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Berlin  Wool  and  Odours.  Ohkmg,'  aewed^ 
pp.  26.    1861.     1«. 

Yerkrton,— A     Tbeatise    on     Beeltst   "Wool     and    CoLotrns; 

Needlework,  Muslin,  Embroidery,  Potichomanic,  Diaphanie,  and  Japanene,  for 
the  use  of  Dealers  and  Amateurs  in  Fancy  Work.  I5t  T.  A.  Yerkrdzen.  4to. 
pp.  32.     1357.     U. 
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Veramann  and  OppenheinL — On  the  Oompabaiivis  Yalueof  aaaxax 

-    6ai;tb  70&  BEKDBBDfo  Fabbios  Nox-iNVLAMKiBLB ;  being  the  fulMtaiioe  of  a 
•    paper  read  before  the  British  AasociatioQ,  at  the  meeting  in  Aberdeen,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1859.    By  Fred.  Yenmann,  F.C.S.,  and  Alphons  Oppenheim,  PL  D., 
A.C.S. .  8to.  pp.  32,  seved.    1869.    1«. 

Tiokers, — ^IiiAaisafiM  Aim  Batioistalisic.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Chxiftiamtj.  Bj  John  Yickexa.  Post  8to.  oloth,  pp. 
TiiLand432.    1867.    7<.  6<f. 

TUlarS  (De). — M^MOIBES  DE  la  OOTTB  d'EsPAOITE  BOUS  us  BiONE  DE 
Chakles  II.  1678^1682.  Par  le  Marquis  de  TiUazs.  Small  4to.  pp.zl.  and 
882,  oloth.     1861.    80«. 

Yiahnn  Pubaka. — A  System  of  Hdtdu  Mythology  and  Tbaditiok. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  illustrated  by  Notes  derired  ehiefly 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  Horaoe  Hayman  M^lson,  HJL,  FJt.8., 
thoroughly  rerised  and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Fitaedward  HalL  In  6 
vols.  8to.  YoL  I.  pp.  340.  Yol.  II.  pp.  348.  YoL  III.  pp.  348.  10«.  M,  each. 
(Yols.  lY.  and  Y.  in  the  press). 

ToiOQ  FBOM  Mayfaib  (A).   8to.  pp.  58,  seared.   1868.  4d. 

Yolpe, — ^Ak  Italian  GitAMHAB.  By  Oirolamo  Yolpe,  ItaKan 
Master  at  Eton  CoUegc.  For  the  Use  of  Eton.  Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  242. 
1863.    is.6d, 

Yolpe. — ^A  EIey  to  the  Exercises  of  Yolpe's  Italian  Grammar*  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.18.    1863.    U. 

Yon  Cotta, — Geology  and  Histoby  :  a  Popular  Emosition  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Pre-historic  Times.  By 
Bemhard  Yon  Cotta,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Freiburg.  Post  8to.  doth,  pp.  iv. 
and  84.    1866.    2a. 

Yoys^. — ^DoGMA  VEBsus  MoBALTTY.  A  Eeply  to  Ohnroh  Congress. 
By  Charles  Yoysey,  B.A.    Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.    1866.    Zd. 

Yoysey. — The  Slixg  Ain>  the  Stone.  By  Charles  Yoysey,  B.A., 
St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh.  Yolume  L  (12  numbers  for 
1866).    Crown  8to.  doth.    1860.   6*. 

Yoysey. — ^The  Sling  and  the  Stone.  By  Charles  Yoysey,  B.A. 
Vdume  II.  (12  numbers  for  1867).-    8to.  doth,  pp.  176.    1867.    Is,  (kf. 

Yoysey, — Humanity  venus  Babbabism  in  oub  Thanxbgiving.  By 
Charles  Yoysey,  B.A.,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh, 
Todcaster.    8to.,  pp.  12.    1868.    3^. 

Wade, — WiU'Cmss  TzO-Ebh  Cm.  A  Series  of  Papers  selected 
as  specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the 
language,  as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  Yol.  I.  and  Part  I.  of  the  Key. 
By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.  4to.,  half-doth,  pp.  xii.  and  455;  and  ir.,  72  and  52.  1867. 
£1  16«. 

Wade. — ^Yu-Yen  TzD-Ebh  Chi.  A  progressive  course,  designed  to 
assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  snoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department  In  Eight  Parts,  witn  Eey,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressiye  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16 ;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36 ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48 ;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.    1867.    £i. 
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Wafflard  and  Folgenoe^ — Lb  Voyaob  1  Dieppe.    A  Ckmedj  h 

ProM.  By  Wafflttd  and  Fulgenoe.  Edited,  with  Englidi  Kotet»  by  ihm  Bm. 
P.  H.  Ernatt  Bretto,  B.D.,  of  Ohzift't  Hoipital,  and  the  UniTflnitj  of  LosdoB. 
Croini  8yo.  elotb,  pp.  104.    1867.    2#.  M. 

Wake. — Ceaptebs  ok  Mak.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of 
oompiratxre  Psychology.  By  C.  Stanilaiid  Wake,  Fellofr  of  the  Aathrope- 
logioal  Society  of  Lond<».    thrown  8to.  doth,  pp.  fiiL  and  844.     1868.    7<.  6^ 

Wankljll  and  Ghapman. — ^Watbb  Analysis.  A  Practical  TreaiiM 
on  the  examination  of  potable  water.  By  J.  Alfred  TTanhlyn,  1I.E.C.8.,  Pto- 
fetsor  of  Chemiitry  in  London  Institntion,  and  Ernest  Theo^utm  Ghapaua. 
Crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  x.  and  104.    1868.    6«. 

Ware. — Sketches  op  Eubopeax  Capitals.  By  TViIliazn  TTare, 
Anthor  of  ^'Zenobia;  or,  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  ^Anzelian,"  cte.  Sro-pp. 
124.    1851.    U. 

Warning;   ob,  the  BEonnoKo  op  the  End.    Bj  Hlb  Author  of 

"  Who  am  I P*    1  rd.,  8vo.  cloth.    2*. 

Watson. — Ikdez  to  the  Native  and  Sciektipio  Naiies  op  Xbbiax 
AKD  OTHER  Eastbbn  ECONOMIC  Plaicts  axd  Pboductb,  otiginaBj  urepaied 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretory  of  State  for  India  in  Ck>uncil.  £j  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.8.,  F.E.A.6.,  ete.,  Beporter  on  the  Pxodncts 
of  India.    Imperial  8vo.  doth,  pp.  650.    1868.    £1  lit.  M. 

Watson. — ^Theobetioal  Astronomy,  relating  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolving  around  the  mm  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  muTcrsal 
gravitation,  embracing  a  systematic  derivation  of  the  formulae  for  the  calculi- 
tion  of  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  places,  for  the  detennination  of  tiis 
orbits  of  Planets  and  Comets,  for  the  oorrection  of  approximate  dements,  and  for 
the  computetion  of  specid  perturbation ;  together  with  the  theory  of  the  com- 
bination of  observations,  and  the  method  of  least  squares.  With  nomerkd 
examples  and  auxiliary  tebles.  By  James  C.  Watscn^Director  of  the  Obeer- 
vatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univenity  of  HidugoB. 
8vo.  doth,  pp.  662.    1868.    £1  I8t. 

Watts. — ^Essays  ok  Lakouaqe  A2a>  Lttebatxtbe.  Bj  Thomas  TTattt, 
of  the  British  Huseomi.  Beprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Philologicd  Sodety,'*  and  dsewheie.  1  toL  Sto.  (In 
preparation). 

Watts   and  Doddridge. — TSmiss   por  Childrek.      BcTised   and 

altered,  so  as  to  renden  them  of  generd  use.  Bj  Dr.  Watts.  To  which  ere 
added  Hrmns  and  other  Eeligious  Poetry  for  Cmldren.  By  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Ninth  edition.     12mo.  pp.  48,  stiff  covers.    1887.    2d. 

Way  (The)  to  Hate  Peace.      By  S.  E.  De  M.      12mo  serred, 

pp.  10.     185G.    2d. 

Way  (The)  of  Truth  ;  or,  a  Mother's  Teachings  from  the  Bible. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  202.     1867.    2t, 

Wedgwood. — The  Prindples  of  Geometrical  Demonstration,  rednced 
from  the  Orifrinal  Conception  of  Space  and  Form.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  MJL 
12rao.  clotb,  pp.  48.     1844.     2t. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Dea-elopment  op  the  U^^)ER8TAJa)IIrQ.     By 

Ilensloigb  Wedgwood,  A.M.     12mo.  doth,  pp.  133.     1848.    8«. 
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Wedgwood. — ^The  Qobohetsy  of  the  Thbee  First  Bookb  of  Sucoud. 
B7  Direct  Proof  fnm  Deflnitaons  Alone.  'With  an  Introdnetum  on  tiie  Piin- 
4nples  of  the  Science.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  M.A.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  104. 
1856.    Za, 

Wedgwood. — OKTHEOBiamoFliAiroTTAGE.  ByHenaleigliWedgwood, 
H.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambzidge.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  165.  1866. 
Zt.6d. 

Wedgwood. — ^A  Dictiokaby  of  the  English  Langtiaqe.  By^Hens- 
leigh  Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Yd.  I. 
(A  to  D)  8vo.  doth,  pp.  xxiv.  508,  14f. ;  VoL  II.  (E  to  F)  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  578, 
14*. ;  Yd.  III.,  Part  I.  (Q.  to  Sy),  8to.  pp.  366,  10».  6/f. ;  Yd.  UI.,  Part  II. 
(T  to  YT)  Svo.,  pp.  200,  5#.  6<f.  complete  the  "Work.  1869  to  1865.  Price 
of  the  complete  work,  44<. 

"DIctionuies  are  a  clan  of  booki  not  nsually  estoemod  light  readiiVK ;  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  wlio  thonld  find  himtelf  sbnt  np  on  a  rainy  day  in  a  lonely  honno  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salbbnry  ruin,  with  no  other  means  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary  of  EtjnnoloKy  could  afford  him.  He  would  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover 
at  a  sitting,  and  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  second  Tolnme  to  begto  upon  forthwith.  It  is  a 
vorj  able  book,  of  great  researcb,  ftail  of  dellglitfal  sorprises,  a  repenory  of  the  fairy  tslcs  of 
Unguis  tic  9ekenct.**''-8jKetator. 

Wekey, — ^A  QEA^rnAR  of  the  Httncuiian  Language,  mth  appro- 
priate exercises,  a  copious  yocabulary,  and  spedmens  of  Hungarian  poetry.  By 
Sigismund  W^key,  late  Alde-de-Camp  to  Kossuth.  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  riiL  and 
150.     1852.    4f.  6(f. 

Weller, — As  liipnoTED  DicnoxAUY;  English  and  French,  and 
French  and  English,  drawn  from  the  best  Sources  extant  in  both  Languages ; 
in  which  are  now  first  introduced  many  Technical,  Scientific,  L^ol,  Commer- 
cial, Naval,  and  MHituT  Terms ;  and  to  which  are  added,  Sepaiate  Vocabularies 
of  Engineering  and  Eailway  Terms ;  of  those  desoriptiye  of  Steam  Power  and 
Steam  Nayigation :  of  Geographical  Names,  and  those  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
and  of  Persons  of  Classical  Antiquity ;  and  of  Christian  Names  in  present  use ; 
together  with  an  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Foreigners.  By 
Edward  Wellcr,  late  Professor  of  the  Athensram  and  Episcopal  College  of  Bruges. 
Royal  8to.  doth,  pp.  384  and  340.     1864.     7«.  6<f. 

What  is  Truth?    Post  8vo.  pp.  124,  cloth.    1854.  S». 

Wheeler, — The  Histoey  of  India.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler, 
As^stant  Secretary  to  the  (jk>yemmentof  India  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
Secretary  to  the  Indian  Becord  Commission,  Author  of  "The  Geography  of 
Herodotus,**  etc.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Vcdic  Period  uxid  the  Mah^  Bharata. 
With  a  Map  of  Ancient  India  to  Slustrato  the  Mah&  Bharata.  8vo.  doth, 
pp.  burr,  and  576.  1867.  18j. 
The  Second  Volume  containing  the  lUmayana  in  the  Press. 

Wheeler, — BListokical  Sketches  op  North  Carolina,  from  1584 
to  1851.  Compiled  from  original  records,  of&cial  documents,  and  traditional 
statements.  With  bio^ophic^  sketches  of  her  distinguished  statesmen,  Jurists, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  divines,  etc.  By  John  H.  "Wheeler.  Illustrated  with  en- 
gravings.   Vol.  I.,  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  sxii.  and  480.     1851.     15«. 

Whildin. — ^Memoraxda  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  tsed  in 
Enoixeerikg  Co?:8TOUcrioN.  Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  K.  "NVhildin,  Civil 
Engineer.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  62.     1S67.     d«* 

Whipple, — ^Literature  and  Life.  Lectures  by  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Author  of  "  Essays  and  Beviews.**    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  114.    1851.     Is, 

Whipple, — Character  Am>  Ch^vracteristic  Men.     By  Edwin  P. 

Whipple.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  324.    1866.    98, 
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'WMtn^y.— Lakovaqe  axd  shb  Study  of  liiKoxrAos.    A. 


I^MtoM  on  the  Prindnlae  of  liandftie  Seieooe.  By  WiUkm  Dvli^t  "WlilMr, 
IMMmof  SuiikritjnYale  €kdles^l?ew  HaT«n,IJ.8JL  Orown  SvowcWi, 
pp.600.    186$.    lOf.  64f. 

WMttier.— Sircnr  Botod.  A  "Winter  Idyl  By  John  -Gieenlecf 
Wluttier.    12iiio.  «loth,  pp.  52.    1M6.    0«. 

"WMttier.— The  PosnouLL  Wobjcs  of  John  OmxsirLBAF  WHirriBii 

Complete  in  2  vols.  'With  a  Portrait  Blue  tnd  Gold  Sedee.  14flM.  eioCh. 
gilt  edges,  pp.  Tiii,  805 ;  tL  420.    1865.    10*. 

WMtUer.— Maxtd  MI^xeb.  By  John  G.  "Wliittier.  With  Uliifiin- 
tiona,  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Snudl  4to.  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  edges;  16  leavee, 
printed  on  one  side  only.    1866.    12#. 

Whittier. — The  Text  037  the  Beaoh,  aio)  othee  Poeics.  By  John 
Greenleaf  TVhittior.    Post  8yo.  doth,  pp.  tL  and  172.    1867.    6*. 

Whittier. — ^The   Pbose  Wobkb  of  Johk  Gbeeklbaf  Whittizx. 

2  Tols.,  crown  8to.  doth,  pp.  TiiL,  478;  jvL,  895.    1866.    XI  U. 

Whitty.— The  Ootebnikq  Glasses  of  Obeat  Beitaik.  PoHiieal 
Portraits.  By  Edward  M.  Whitty.  12mo.  boards,  pp.  Ti.  and  288.  WiOi 
Lord  Stanley^s  Portrait.    1859.    8«.  6if. 

Who    am    I?      By  the  Author  of  "Warning.*'      1   voL,    8to. 

doth.    4<. 

Wikoffi — ^A  New   Toekee  in    the    PoBExoy  Office,   kkd    his 

Adtextcbes  IX  Pahis.    By  Henry  Wikoff.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  299.   1858.    6<. 

Williams. — Fiest  Lessoks  in  the  Maoei  Lakouaoe,  iriTH  A 
8H0BT  VocABrLABT.  By  IT.  L.  ITilliams,  B.A.  Sqnare  8to*  doth,  pp.  80. 
1862.    Z8,%d, 

Williams.— A  Dictionaey,  English  and  Sanscett.  By  Monier 
Williams,  M»A.  Published  under  the  pationage  of  the  Honoorable  East  India 
Company.    4to.  doth,  pp.  xiL  and  862.    1855.    £3  8f. 

Williams. — ^Lexicon  Coenu-Beitannicum.  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Andent  Celtic  Language  of  Cornwall,  in  which  the  words  are  duddated  by 
copious  examples  fiom  the  Cornish  works  now  remaining,  with  translations  in 
English.  The  synonyms  are  also  given  in  the  cognate  dialects  of  TTd^ 
Armoric,  Irish,  Gadic,  and  Manx,  diowing  at  one  view  the  connection  between 
them.  By  the  Eev.  Bobert  Williams,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Parish 
Curate  of'Uangadwdadr  and  Bhydycrocsan,  Denbighshire.  Sewed.  S  parts. 
pp.400.     1865.    £2  5«. 

Williams. — ^The  Middle  Kingdom.  A  Surrey  of  the  Geography, 
GoTemment,  Education,  Socid  Life,  Arts,  Bdigion,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  its  inhabitants.  With  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire.  Bv  S.  Wells  Williams, 
Author  of  *'  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,**  **  English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary," 
"  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language."  With  Portraits,  Wood-cnts,  and 
Maps.    2  Tols.  8vo.,  pp.  riii.  614,  xxii.  and  590.     1861.    £1  1<. 

Willis. — On  the  Special  Function  of  hie  SuDomPAHous  and 
Lymphatic  Systems,  tueib  Vital  Impost,  and  tubib  beahixo  on  Health 
AND  Disease.  By  Hobert  Willis,  M.D.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  riii  and  72.  1867. 
4«.  6<f. 
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Wilfloni — A.  BfiisF  ExAHZBrinDN-OF  PBETAzxirr  OpnnofHs.xxN  ^rSE 
IxapzainoN  op  thx  ficaiPTuau  or  ma  OLD.AMt>  Nbw  Tmnjoaxm*  Bjtk 
Lajr  Member  of  the  Ohnreh  of  England.  W  tii  m  introduotioiu  by  Senrjr 
Bnstow  WHflmi,  B.D.,  Yioar  of  Great  6taughtoii»  Hunts.  8to.  «iotl^  pp.  Ixl 
and  254.    1861.    S$.  M. 

Wilson.— Ths  Holt  Bible.  By  the  Sot.  Thomas  T^leon.  (See 
under  Bible.) 

Wilson. — Select  Sfecdcexs   of   tee   Theatbe  of  the  Eikdits. 

Translated  from  tbe  Original  Sanskrit.  By  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.» 
F.E.S.    Second  Edition.    2  toIs.,  8yo.  doth,  pp.  Izx.  and  384,  41d.    I5a. 

Coscmrn.— Vol.  L^Prefiiee— Tretttoe  on  tbe  Dmsatie  87tt«m  of  tbe  Htndn*— Drsmts  tnns- 
lAted  tnm  tlie  Original  Sanskrit— Tbe  Mricbcbtkaii,  or  tbe  Toj  Cart— Vilmuna  and  Unraai,  or 
tbe  Hero  and  tbe  Nympb— Uttara  Itamtf  Cberitra,  or  continuation  of  tbe  History  of  Bam^  Vol.  II. 
— Dramaa  traaibUed  from  the  Original  Santlcrlt— IfaUti  and  Mldbara,  or  tbe  Stolen  Marrlaae— 
Kndr<  Bakihata.  or  tbe  SifTMt  of  tbe  HlnMer— HetnArall,  or  tbe  Keddaee— Appendiz,  eootalning 
abort  aoeonnu  of  diflierent  Dramas. 

Wilson. — ^The  Fbesent  State  op  tbe  Cultivatiok  of  Obiektal 
LnzBATUBZ.  A  Lecture  delirered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 
By  the  Dizector,<J^rofesBar  H.  H  Wilson.    Sto.  sewed,  pp.  26.    1862.    6d. 

Wilson. — ^WoBKS  OF  the  late  Hobace  Hayman  Wilsok^  M.A.| 
F.E.S.,  Member  of  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Cdcutta  and  Pans,  and  of  ^e 
Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  etc,  and  Boden  Profenor  of  Sandoit  in  the  XJni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  U.  Also,  under  this  title,  **  Essays  and 
Lectures  "  chiefly  on  the  BeHgion  of  the  Hindus,  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F«E.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bemhold  Boet  2  to1s.»  8to. 
doth,  pp.  ziiL  399,  ri.  and  416.     1861-62.    £1  1«. 

Wilson. — WOBKS  OF  THE  LATE  HOEACE  HaTHAIT  WiL802C,  M.A., 
F.R.6.,  Member  of  the  Boyd  Asiatic  Sodeties  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the 
Oriental  Sodety  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vols.  III.,  IV.  and  V.  Also,  under  the  tiUe  of  "  Essays 
Andy  tied,  Criticd,  and  Phildosicd,"  on  subjects  connected  with  Sanskrit 
Literature.  Cdlected  and  edited  by  Beinhold  Eoet.  3  toIb.,  8to.  doth,  pp.  408, 
406,  and  390.     1864-65.    £1  16«. 

Wilson. — ^WOEKS  OF  THE  LATE  HOEACE  HaYMAI?  WiLSOK.  Vols.  VI. 
VII.  and  VIII.  Also,  under  the  title  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&nd,  a  83rstem  of  Hindu 
mythology  and  tradition.  Translated  fiom  the  origind  Sondcrit,  and  Illustrated 
by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pur&nlu.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Boden 
Imfessor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fits- 
edward  HaU,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  cxL  and 
200,  344,  and  344.     1864-66.    £1  11*.  6<f.  [VoIm.  17,  and  V,  inihe  pretM. 

Wilson. — Catholicity  Spiritual  axd  Ixtellectital.  An  attempt 
at  vindicatingtiie  Harmony  of  Faith  and  Knowledge.  A  series  of  Discourses. 
By  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Minister  of  St.  I*eter's  Maocroft,  Norwich, 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Egypt,"  etc.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  232.    1850.    5s. 

Wilson. — The  Tillage  Peael.  A  Domestic  Poem.  With  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces.  By  John  Crauford  Wilson.  12mo.  doth,  pp.  viii.  and  140. 
1852.     8«.  6d, 

Wilson. — The  Water-cube,   its  Pbikoifles  aio)  Prachce.     A 

Guide  in  the  Preservation  of  Hedth  and  Cure  of  Chronic  Disease.  With  illus- 
trative cases.  By  James  Wilson,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  725. 
1859.    3«.  6<f. 
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unison.— FbKAsn :  a  Treatise  on  the  Histoiy  and  8<niotere  of 
tiie  diffnott  Lngnamof  the  Worid,  witli  a  wmpcnrtiTe  -mw  of  tiie  Fqom  «f 
thdr  Words  tnd  the  Style  of  thmrExprMBODi.  By  J.  WHeoiiy  A.1L  8?o.d0^ 
pp.  Tiii  and  384.    1864.    16«. 

WinokelmaiUL — The  Histobt  of  Ajxcasrr  Abt  amoko  the  Gssskb. 
Bt  John  Winekehnaim.  From  the  Gtnnas,  by  G.  H.  Lodge.  DmilifiiTly 
lUuttrated.    8to.  doth,  pp.  yiii  and  254.    1860.    I2t, 

Winer.— Oeaichab  of  the  Ohaldee  Laitottaoe,  as  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  Tarffunu.  By  Br.  G.  B.  Winer.  Translated  by  H.  B.  Hark<in.  8fa 
boards,  pp.  152.     1845.    Zs,  6(f. 

WinslOW. — ^A  002EPBEHEKSIYS  TaIOI.  XKD  EnQLISH  DlCnOJTART  OF 
High  akd  Lott  Tamil.      By  the  Rer.  Hiron  Winslow,   D.D., 


Missionary,  Madras,  assisted  by  competent  Native  Scholars:  in  part  from 
Manascript  materials  of  the  late  Eer.  Joseph  Knight  and  others.  4to.  boards, 
pp.  ziv.  and  976.     1802.    £3  18«.  6d. 

Wintlirop. — ^Life  aitd  Lettebs  of  Jqhk  WnnHBOPy  €K>Tenior  of 
the  Massachnsetts*  Bay  Company  at  their  emigratton  to  Kev  Kngland,  16M. 
By  Eobert  C.  Winthrq>.  TwoPortraits;  Plate  of  Groton  Qhuroh,  Sidlalk;  and 
&csimile  Autographs.    8to.  doth,  pp.  xii.  and  452.     1864.    14s. 

Wintlirop.- Life  akd  Lettees  of  John  Wettheop.  VoL  IL  firom 
his  Embaxluitionfor  New  England,  in  1630,  with  the  Charter  and  Comany  of 
Maasadiusetts'  Bay  to  his  Death,  in  1649.  By  Bobert  C.  Winthrop.  PortzaxL 
8to.  doth,  pp.  XY.  and  483.    1867.    14#. 

Winter  Joxtbxey  fro31  Glotjcester  to  Noeway.  ISma  seved, 
pp.  100.    With  a  Map.    1867.    1*.  6<f. 

Wise. — Caftaix  Brand,  of  the  ''  Centipede;"  a  Pirate  of  Eminence 
in  the  West  Indies:  his  LoTea  and  Exploits,  together  with  some  Aeoonnt  of  the 
Singular  Manner  in  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  laent.  H.  A.  Wise,  U.S.N. 
12mo.  fancy  eorer,  pp.  304.    1860.    2«.  6d» 

Wise. — Oommentaey  oy  the  Hi2a)ir  System   op  MEDicnre.    By 

T.  A.  WiBO,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.    8to.  doth,  pp.  xx.  and  432.    1845. 

7».  Od. 
Witt — ^Ax  Effecttjal  axd  Sdiple  Behedy  fob  Sgablet  Tkveb, 

▲yn  Measles.     With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.     By  Charles  Witt.     Foozth 

Edition.    8to.  towed,  pp.  82.     1865.     1<. 

Wolfram. — The  Ger^ian  Echo.  A  Faitliful  Mirror  of  German 
Evcry-day  Conversation.  Bv  Ludwis  Wolfinm.  With  a  Vocabulary,  by  Henry 
Skclton.    Third  Edition.    12roo.  cloth,  pp.  69.    1864.    3«. 

Worcester. — ^A    PiioxorxcDfo,    Expla^-atoby,   ajo)    Syxosymous 

DicnoNABT  or  the  English  Laxguaoe.  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     8vo.  doth,  pp.  665.     1864.     7«.  M. 

Worthen. — ^A  Cyclopjedia  of  Dbattixo,  designed  as  a  Test-Book 
for  the  Mechanic,  Architect,  En^neer,  and  Sorroyor,  comprising  Geometiical 
Projection,  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Topographical  Drawing,  PenpeetxTe, 
and  Isometry.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Worthen.  Eoyal  8vo.  doth,  pp.  410.  1864. 
£1  5*. 

Wylie. — ^Notes  ox  Chinese  Liteb^vtue  ;  Trith  introductory  Bemarks 
un  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  list  of  translations  firom  the 
Chinese  into  various  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  in  China.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  296.      1868.    £1  10s. 
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ZenOfi. — FiAWT  AKB  West;  a  Diplomatio  History  of  ike  Annexation 
of  the  Ionian  Itlands  to  the  "Kingdom  of  Greece.  Aocompanied  by  a  Tianidatioii 
of  the  Despatches  exchanged  between  the  Greek  Govemment  and  its  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London,  and  a  Collection  of  the  Principal  Treaties,  Gonrentions,  and 
Protocols  concerning  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  oondnded  between  1797 
and  1864.    By  Btefanos  Xenos.    Eoyal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  ir.  and  804.  1865.    12«. 

Tates. — ^A  BsNOAii  Gbaiocab.  By  the  late  Sot.  W.  Yates,  D.D.y 
Eeprinted,  with  impro:rements,  fix>m  his  introduction  to  the  Bengftli  Langoage. 
Edited  by  I.  Wenger.    Fcap.  8to.,  boards,  pp.  iT.  and  150.     1864.    Zm  M, 

Tates. — ^The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Oeaioiae,  put  forward 
and  explaihed  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  what  they  hare  oyer  before 

'  been,  and  based  on  rigid  definitions,  inoontroyertible  osioms,  and  general  prin- 
ciples, illastrated  by  a  comparison  dT  the  stroctnre  of  the  EneUsh  and  Turkid) 
langua^s,  so  as  to  be  at  once  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar,  for  all 
who  wish  to  leam  that  science,  and  a  complete  Turkish  grammar  for  the  student 
of  that  language.  By  Edward  Yates,  B.A.,  Barrister-at>Law.  Most  kindly 
and  yaluabl^assisted  by  Captains  Kahmood  and  Hussein,  of  tiiie  Impcdal  Guard 
of  the  Sultan,  and  by  Biry  Bey.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  IL  and  226.    1857.    5«. 

Tates. — ^Descexptive  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Cubeekt 
CoTS9  OF  ALL  GouKTRiES,  in  the  International  Exhibition.  Class  18,  North 
Gallery.    By  James  Yates,  H.A.,  F.E.S.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  69.    1862.    M, 

Zeller. — Stbauss  and  Benak.  An  Essay  bj  E.  Zeller.  Translated 
fh>m  the  German,  with  Introductory  Eemarks  by  the  Translator.  Post  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  110.     1866.    28,  6d. 


Hi&AZIKES. 

AnthropolDgioal  Beyiew  (The).  Published  Quarterly,  at  4^.  each 
each  number. 

Chess  WoBLD  (The).    Published  monthly,  at  1«.  each  number. 

Englishwoman's  Eetiew  (The).   Published  quarterly,  at  1«.  each 
number. 

Geologioal  Mapaziste  (The).    Published  monthly,  at  U.  6d.  each 
number. 

Jonmal  op    the    Boyal    Asiatic    Society   of    Great  Beitain 
Axn  Ibeulkd  (The).    Published  twice  a  year. 

Orthodox  Catholic  Review  (The).      Published  monthly,  at  6d 
each  number. 

Trubner's  American  axd  Oriektal  Literary  Eecord.    Published 

monthly,  at  6<f.  each  number. 

Westminster  Beview  (The).      Published  quarterly,    at  65.  each 
number. 


AUSTof  thePTIBnCAnOirSof  TEIIBKEK  &  CO^  in  the  EUSSIAK 
LA5GUAGE,  may  be  \  had  on  Application. 
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